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PEEFACE. 


The  primary  intent  of  the  author  of  this  work  was  to  fill, 
however  imperfectly,  what  he  considered  a  gap  in  the  history 
of  philosophy*      Since  the  publication  of  Staudlin's  well- 
>  known  monograph  on  the  subject  (Leipzig,  1794)  no  work 

has  appeared  in  modern  literature  having  for  its  object  a 
complete  and  impartial  history  of  Skepticism.  Attempts 
have  been  made  both  in  Germany  and  France  to  supply 
what  has  been  generally  recognised  as  a  want,  but  they 
have  either  been  partial,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Tafel's  work, 
or  abortive,  as  in  the  projected  works  of  MM.  Bartholniess 
•  and  Emile  Saisset. 

"p  Another  motive  that  actuated  the  author  was  to  suggest 

^  a  new  method  for  the  investigation  and  classification  of  phi- 

Q  losophic  thinkers.     Most  persons  must  have  remarked  the 

^  oonfosed  appearance  jwresented  by  ordinary  histories  of  phi- 

losophy, in  which  thinkers  of  all  kinds  are  huddled  together 
without  any  regard  to  intellectual  afiinities  or  similarities. 
It  seems  at  least  worth  considering  whether  some  elementary 
basis  of  classification  might  not  be  adopted  which  would  sub- 
divide philosophers  according  to  their  psychological  idiosyn- 
crasies. Thus  they  might  be  arranged,  as  Diogenes  Laertius 
remarked,  into  two  main  classes,  Synthetic  and  Analytic, 
or,  using  the  more  usual  terms.  Dogmatists  and  Skeptics — 
denoting  respectively  those  in  which  constructive  or  disinte- 
grating instincts  preponderate.  Such  a  division,  although 
not  rigidly  logical,  seems  the  best  of  which  the  subject  is 
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cdpable.  Probably  few  remarkable  intellects  have  ever  existed 
as  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  their 
bent,  their  native  unbiassed  propensity,  was  Dogmatic  or 
Skeptical.  Hence  the  following  work,  taking  as  its  subject 
eminent  examples  of  the  analyzing,  inquiring  type  of  in- 
tellect, endeavours  to  show  the  similarity  of  its  procedures 
under  varying  conditions  of  time,  race,  country,  diversity  of 
dogmatic  and  social  environment,  &c.  Its  readers  will  learn 
a  lesson  surely  worth  acquiring — that  Skepticism — the  exer- 
cise of  the  questioning  and  suspensive  faculty — is  confined 
to  no  period,  race,  religious  or  secular  belief.  In  itself  the 
energy  is  altogether  natural,  and  its  manifestation,  even 
when  extreme,  ought  to  arouse  no  harsher  feelings  than  are 
evoked  by  other  developments  of  human  speculation  which 
also  share  a  natural  basis  and  starting-point. 

Genuine  Skepticism  may  be  regarded  from  two  stand- 
points. 

1.  In  relation  to  dogma,  it  is  the  antithetical  habit  which 
suggests  investigation — the  instinct  that  spontaneously  dis- 
trusts both  finality  and  infallibility  as  ordinary  attributes 
of  truth.  It  inculcates  caution  and  wariness  as  against 
the  confidence,  presumption,  self-complacent  .issuiance  of 
Dogmatists.  Thus  interpreted,  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  its  functions,  A  history  of  doubters  and 
free-thinkers  is  in  fact  the  history  of  human  enlightenment. 
Every  advance  in  thought  or  knowledge  has  owed  its  inception 
and  impulse  to  inquiring  doubt.  Hence  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  or  attempt  to  minimize  the  historical  importance  of 
Skepticism,  or  the  perennial  antagonism  between  doubt  and 
dogma — the  dynamic  and  static  principles  of  all  human 
knowledge. 

2.  Considered  in  itself  Skepticism  implies  (1)  C!ontinuous 
search,  (2)  Suspense,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  needful  as  an 
incentive  to  search.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  as  well  as  its  general  signification  in  Greek  philosophy. 
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We  thus  perceive  that  the  Skeptic  is  not  the  denier  or  dog- 
matic Negationist  he  is  commonly  held  to  be.  Positive  denial 
is  as  much  opposed  to  the  true  Skeptical  standpoint  as 
determinate  aflSrmation.  One  as  well  as  the  other  implies 
fixity  and  finality.  Each,  when  extreme  and  unconditional, 
makes  a  claim  to  omniscience.  Now'  it  is  in  order  to  wean 
back,  if  possible,  a  much-abused  philosophical  term  to  its 
primitive  use,  as  well  as  tx)  conform  to  the  increasing  and 
true  taste  of  spelling  foreign  words  in  their  own  manner, 
that  the  author  has  adopted  in  this  work  the  orthography 
of  Skeptic  and  Skepticism.  Whatever  meaning,  therefore, 
his  readers  may  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  more 
common  Sceptic^  &c.,  he  begs  them  to  understand  that  a 
Skeptic  in  these  volumes  is  above  aU  things  an  inquirer. 
He  is  the  indomitable,  never-tiring  searcher  after  truth — 
possibly  one  who  believes,  at  least  one  who  aflfects,  search 
more  than  he  does  absolutely  definitive  attainment. 

Most  men  are  willing  to  accept  the  inquiring  attribute 
of  the  Skeptic.  What  they  dislike  is  Skeptical  suspense; 
but  a  small  amount  of  reflection  might  convince  them  that  if 
the  mind  is  to  exercise  its  greatest  instinct  of  continual 
search,  it  can  only  do  so  by  virtue  of  some  motive-influence, 
i.tf.  a  consciousness  of  defective  knowledge.  Unhappily  there 
are  few  speculative  truths,  even  of  those  commonly  believed, 
which  do  not  on  examination  reveal  a  sufficiency  of  human 
nescience  to  justify  further  investigation,  while  it  is  evident 
that  not  a  few  minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  impatient  of 
definitive  certitude  of  any  kind.  It  would  be  difficult,  e.gr,,  to 
propound  a  truth  which  would  satisfy  the  exigeant  require- 
ments of  a  Montaigne,  or  could  withstand  the  unscrupulous 
Eristic  of  a  Sokrates. 

The  true  Skeptic  may  hence  be  defined  as  the  seeker 
after  the  absolute.  He  is  the  searcher  who  must  needs  find, 
if  he  find  anything,  not  only  demonstrable  and  infallible,  but 
unconditionally  perfect  truth.     As  such  he  may  plead  com- 
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panionship  in  thought  and  aspiration  with  other  human 
eeekers  after  the  Infinite.  He  becomes  allied  with  reli- 
gionists, with  mystics,  witii  idealists,  with  philosophic  hunters 
after  the  Di/ag  an  eidi^  with  persistent  inquirers  of  every 
type  whose  ostensible  goal  transcends  their  actual  powers. 
That  such  a  seeker  need  not  be  impeded  in  his  energies  by 
the  full  consciousness  of  their  inconclusive  result  is  evident. 
He  shares  the  ardent  temperament — the  passion  for  search 
for  its  own  sake,  common  to  all  minds  of  his  own  type. 
What  MystiC)  e^g^  was  ever  deterred  in  his  pursuit  by  the 
impossiWlity  of  his  desiderated  consummation — complete 
union  with  deity  F  or  what  religionist  ever  considered  him- 
self thwarted  in  his  endeavoiu's  after  spiritual  perfection  by 
the  self-evident  ftitility  of  his  efforts?  This  definition  of 
Skepticism  as  truth^search  may  serve  to  remove  some  of  the 
objections  made  against  it  as  an  antagonistic  influence  to 
religion,  and  especially  to  Christianity,  Taking  Christianity 
in  its  primiary  and  true  sense,  as  we  find  it  embodied  in  the 
words  and  life  of  Christ,  this  supposed  conflict  of  its  dic- 
tates with  reasonable  inquiry  after  truth  is  nothing  else 
than  an  ecclesiastical  fiction.  Certainly  the  claims  of  a 
religion  which  asserts  itself  as  the  Truth,  which  bases  freedom 
upon  truth-discovery,  whose  Founder's  profession  was  that 
He  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  which  appealed  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  mankind,  i.e.  to  their  instincts 
of  spiritual  and  moral  truth,  can  never  be  fairly  represented 
as  opposed  to  truth^search.  To  the  further  objection,  does 
not  the  definition  of  Christianity  as  a  Revelation  render 
further  search  needless  ?  an  answer  is  given  in  the  course  of 
this  work.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  hardly  one  of  the  thinkers  commonly  accoimted  Skeptics, 
notwithstanding  their  aptitudes  for  free  inquiry  and  their 
impatience  of  dogma,  have  ever  thought  of  impugning  the 
two  great  commandments  of  the  law  proclaimed  by  Christ 
to  be  the  basis  of  His  religion.    What  has  been  most  affected 
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by  Skeptical  disintegration  has  not  been  Christianity  so  much 
as  its  undue  ecclesiastical  development. 

.  A  passing  reflection  is  hereby  suggested  as  to  the  utility 
of  Skepticism^  both  suspensive  and.  inquiring^  in  meeting 
some  dogmatic  tendencies  of  our  present-day  thought.  Not- 
withstanding no  small  outcry  as  to  the  diffusion  of  Skepticism^ 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  chiefest  and  most  mischievous 
propensities  of  our  time  are  not  Dogmatic  rather  than 
Skeptical.  Certainly  a  century  that  has  given  birth  to  such 
dogmas  as  the  in&llibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin — that  has  witnessed  the  abnormal 
development  of  doctrine  and  ritual  which  has  characterised 
some  professedly  Protestant  churches,  can  scarcely  be  classed 
as  a  ScBculu/m  Skeptiowm*  And  even  if  the  complaint  of 
increased  unbelief  could  be  shown  to  be  sustained,  it  might 
in  part  be  justified  on  the  principle  of  Sextos  Empeirikos, 
that  Skepticism  is  always  found  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  Dogmatism  that  has  engendered  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  theologians  that  are  thus  unduly  dogmatic. 
Our  science  teachers,  with  some  few  exceptions,  seem  just  as 
liable  to  assume  a  tone  of  infallibility  in  respect  of  theories 
inherently  incapable  of  demonstration;  while  the  Agnostic, 
who  proclaims  all  truth  to  be  impossible,  and  thereby  seeks 
to  justify  intellectual  apathy,  is  in  reality  equally  guilty  of 
arrogating  omniscience.  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  these 
three  types  of  dogmatists  a  due  infusion  of  the  cautious, 
self-distrustful,  persistently  energising  spirit  of  Skepticism 
would  be  most  beneficial. 

Such  appear  to  the  author  to  be  the  general  considera- 
tions calculated  to  explain  to  his  readers  the  standpoint, 
purport,  and  intention  of  his  work.  As  to  its  method  and 
plan — ^the  intermingling  of  philosophical  discussion  with 
formal  essays — little  need  be  added  to  what  is  said  on  that  point 
in  the  Introduction.  It  seems  especially  demanded  by  the 
subject  of  the  work.     A  series  of  didactic  essays,  however 
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useful  for  dogmatic  purposes,  would  ill  accord  with  the  free- 
dom which  necessarily  pertains  to  philosophical  inquiry. 
Another  advantage  not  less  marked  is  the  formal  recognition 
of  divergent  standpoints  in  the  contemplation  of  truth,  with- 
out which  indeed  Free-thought  and  free  discussion  are  mere 
contradictions  in  terms,  while  a  third  reason  of  a  different 
kind  seems  to  be  the  expediency  of  investing  philosophical 
subjects,  whenever  possible,  with  a  humane,  homely,  and 
^miliar  interest.  Writers  on  philosophy  are  too  apt  as  a 
rule  to  affect  the  position  of  hierophants,  they  are  careful 
watchers  over  sacred  and  incommunicable  mysteries,  they 
are  teachers  of  esoteric  lore,  and  in  harmony  with  their  high 
vocation  their  language  is  oftentimes  pedantic  and  unduly 
technical.  Now,  whatever  might  have  been  urged  in  defence 
of  such  exclusiveness  some  centuries  ago,  it  is  certainly  in- 
defensible in  these  days  of  general  culture.  There  are  few 
problems  that  have  emerged  in  the  history  of  hmnan  specu- 
lation that  might  not  profitably  be  discussed  by  well-informed 
and  candid  disputants,  and  few  minds  not  hopelessly  stunted 
by  excessive  dogma  that  might  not  benefit  by  such  earnest 
and  friendly  colloquy.  All  such  controversial  exercitations 
must  tend  to  engender  intellectual  independence,  to  awaken 
and  stimulate  thought,  as  well  as  to  promote  its  truthful 
and  ingenuous  expression.  This  indeed  represents  one  chief 
object  of  the  work — its  didactic  as  distinct  from  its  historical 
aim.  Writing  the  history  of  truth-seekers,  the  author  inci- 
dentally advocates  untiring  and  disinterested  search  for  truth 
as  the  duty  alike  of  the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
Christian.  Hence  he  adopts — possibly  from  professional 
association — as  the  text  of  his  subject  the  remarkable  words 
of  Locke  found  on  the  title-page,  *  Believe  it,  my  good 
friend,  to  love  Truth  for  Truth's  sake  is  the  principal  part  of 
human  perfection  in  this  world,  and  the  seed-plot  of  all 
other  virtues.' 

It  may  obviate  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  other 
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writers  who  have  within  the  last  few  years  treated  of 
subjects  relating  to  the  theme  and  personages  herein  dis- 
cussed, if  it  is  remembered  that  the  work  of  which  these 
volumes  form  a  part  was  planned  and  begun  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  Both  the  execution  and  publication  have  been 
delayed  by  the  author's  distance  from  any  large  public 
library,  and  by  other  disadvantages  and  limitations  of  his 
position.  For  any  defects  attributable  to  such  causes, 
though  necessarily  independent  of  his  own  volition,  he 
offers  his  sincere  apologies. 

East  Anstby  Rbotoby  : 
Fbbruafy  12, 18S1. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  warm  rays  of  a  July  sun,  loaded  with  the  sounds  and 
perfumes  of  summer,  were  pouring  in  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  spacious  library  of  Hilderton  Hall  in  the 
county  of  Wilts ;  rebinding  in  aerial  cloth  of  gold  the  goodly 
collection  of  vellum-bound  folios  which  filled  the  lower  tiers 
of  shelves  round  the  room  ;  while  they  were  reflected  by  the 
richly  gilt  backs  of  the  more  modem  octavos  which  occupied 
the  shelves  above  them.  At  the  large  writing  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  grey  head  bent  over  a  folio  from  which 
it  was  lifted  only  at  certain  intervals  to  make  a  note  in  the 
common-place  book  which  lay  open  at  his  elbow,  sat  the  master 
of  the  house  to  whom  we  are  about  to  present  our  readers. 

Alfred  Trevor  Esquire  of  Hilderton  Hall,  to  give  him  his 
full  designation,  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  consulting  physician  with  a 
large  London  practice.  But  having  reached  what  he  con- 
sidered the  meridian  of  human  existence — fifty  years,  he 
determined  to  retire  from  duties  which  increased  &me  ren- 
dered yearly  more  arduous,  and  live  a  secluded  though  not 
inactive  life  in  some  quiet  rural  neighbourhood.  While 
meditating  on  this  scheme,  he  received  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence from  a  very  old  friend,  a  country  parson,  that  the 
squire's  place  in  his  parish  was  for  sale.  He  immediately 
took  the  requisite  steps  for  securing  what  was  to  him  a  really 
*  desirable  property,'  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Trevor 
— the  great  London  doctor,  as  the  poor  folks  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood usually  called  him — came  to  be  located  at  Hilderton. 
But  although  he  had  given  up  practice,  he  had  not  given  up 
theory y  as  he  used  to  say.  He  still  took  the  keenest  interest 
not  only  in  all  subjects  relating  to  his  old  profession,  but  on 
all  matters  of  general  culture,  especiaUy  philosophy,  both 
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physical  and  metaphysical.  Even  in  his  busiest  time  Trevor 
had  been  a  reading  man.  His  medical  firiends  were  unable 
to  understand  how  with  such  a  practice  he  could  find  time 
for  carefully  perusing  not  only  books  connected  with  his 
profession,  but  the  best  products  of  the  philosophical  and 
scientific  literature  of  France  and  Germany  as  well.  He  was 
indeed  only  able  to  eflFect  this  by  the  thrift  of  time  which  is 
the  necessity  of  busy  and  the  superfluity  of  idle  men. 
Travelling  by  rail  or  in  his  carriage  to  a  consultation,  he  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  English  or  foreign  work 
which  had  just  been  published,  or,  with  pencil  and  note-book 
in  hand,  was  engaged  in  writing  memoranda  for  some  medical 
or  philosophical  article  which  one  of  his  editorial  firiends  had 
induced  him  to  undertake.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  he 
had  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  his  profession  so  soon,  was 
that  he  might  have  a  greater  amount  of  leisure  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies.  His  life  at  Hilderton  was  pre-emi* 
nently  that  of  a  studious  recluse.  His  books  absorbed  his 
whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  needed  intervals  for 
food  and  exercise,  which  were  however  doled  out  with  such  a 
niggard  hand,  that  an  excess  of  half  an  hour  in  his  ordinary 
exercise-time  was,  he  affirmed,  just  as  hurtful  to  him  as  an 
excess  of  food  or  drink.  Some  question  of  medicine  or  phi- 
losophy continually  occupied  his  busy  brain,  nor  was  his  pen 
unemployed  in  giving  the  results  of  his  labours  to  a  pubUe 
which  had  always  regarded  them  with  an  appreciative  eye. 
Dr.  Trevor  had  never  been  married.  A  philosopher,  he  main- 
tained with  Petrarca,  did  not  need  a  wife,  or  if  he  did  his 
philosophy  was  worthless.  His  housekeeper  and  sole  female 
companion  was  an  only  sister,  somewhat  more  advanced  in 
years  than  himself,  who  superintended  his  household  and  cared 
for  his  wants  with  a  thoughtfcdness  and  assiduity  almost 

maternal. 

.  •  .  •  .  •  . 

While  Dr.  Trevor  was  employed  in  his  library  in  the 
manner  above  described,  a  footstep  was  heard  on  the  gravel 
walk  outside,  a  slight  tap  at  the  window  followed,  and  Mr. 
Arundel,  the  Rector  of  Hilderton,  his  very  oldest  firiend, 
stepped  into  the  room. 
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^Good  morning,  Doctor,'  said  he;  *hard  at  work  as  usual, 
I  see.  What  study  can  you  possibly  find  of  sufficient 
interest  to  keep  you  indoors  on  such  a  glorious  morning  ? ' 

*  Good  morning,  my  dear  Arundel,'  replied  the  doctor, 
rising  hastily  from  his  chair  and  shaking  him  warmly  by  the 
hand.  ^  I  am  engaged  on  a  subject  which  has  latterly  taken 
up  a  good  deal  of  my  time — I  am  studying  Empiricism.' 

*  Why,'  retorted  his  firiend  with  a  grave  satirical  air,  *  I 
thought  you  had  retired  from  the  profession.' 

*From  its  practice  only,'  replied  Dr.  Trevor.  *In  its 
theory,  and  in  kindred  speculations,  I  am  more  inmiersed 
than  ever.     Have  you  ever  read  Sextos  Empeirikos  ? ' 

*  The  great  empiric  of  Greek  philosophy ! '  responded  the 
Sector.  *No,  not  the  man  himself;  I  have  in  this  instance 
followed  the  modem  fietshion  of  merely  reading  about  him. 
I  know  what  the  common  histories  of  philosophy  say  on  the 
subject,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  push  my  researches  beyond  such  second-hand  authorities. 
To  me  it  is  always  painful  to  contemplate  the  extreme  weak- 
ness and  imbecility  of  old  age,  especially  in  a  dearly  loved 
friend ;  and  I  have  &r  too  much  regard  for  Greek  philosophy, 
in  its  rapid  growth  and  vigorous  prime,  to  care  to  dwell  upon 
the  decrepitude  of  its  declining  years.' 

*  Nevertheless,'  replied  the  doctor,  *old  age  is  merely 
vigorous  growth  and  blooming  maturity  mellowed  into 
ripeness.  It  is  the  concentration  of  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  My  ideal  of  philosophy  is  not  the  young 
nor  even  the  middle-aged  man,  with  stalwart  and  vigorous 
frame,  and  head  erect  and  well-poised  upon  his  shoulders. 
It  is  rather  the  old  man  with  snowy  hair  and  bewrinkled 
brow,  with  stooping  shoulders  and  feeble  tottering  gait. 
There  you  have  not  indeed  the  prime  of  material  strength, 
but  the  calm  mature  wisdom  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power,  founded  upon  the  treasured  experience  and  reflec-s 
tion  of  a  Ufetime,  To  reproach,  aa  moat  historians  love  to 
do,  the  Greek  philosophy  with  growing  old,  is  just  as  reason- 
able as  to  blame  a  man  of  robust  constitution  for  daring  to 
attain  the  utmost  possible  limits  of  human  existence. 

*But,'  rejoined  Mr*   Arundel,  fin    your  zeal  for  your 
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Skeptical  firiends  you  seem  to  me  to  mistake  the  pmrport  of 
those  writers'  criticism.  You  know  the  proverb,  "  Once  a 
man  and  twice  a  child."  Zeller  and  his  brother  historians 
merely  mean,  as  I  take  it,  that  Greek  philosophy  in  the  time 
of  Pyrrhon  and  Ainesiddmos  was  sinking  into  its  second  in- 
fancy. With  all  your  enthusiasm  for  the  Greek  Skeptics, 
you  surely  would  not  contend  that  the  philosophers  of  the 
Second  Academy,  including  their  Skeptic  successors,  are  at 
all  worthy  of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.* 

*  In  my  opinion,'  answered  the  undaunted  Trevor,  *  the 
unworthiness  is  all  the  other  way:  I  should  award  those 
"  maestri  di  color  che  ecmno^  as  Dante  calls  them,  a  place 
considerably  below  my  fitvourites,  Pyrrhon,  Kameades,  and 
Sextos,  who  deserve  confessedly  the  still  higher  title:  "/ 
maestri  di  color  che  sawf\x>  la  loro  ignoranza.^^  Your  esteemed 
Plato  was,  for  that  matter,  nothing  more  than  an  unfinished 
Skeptic.  He  lacked  the  hardihood  and  persistency  to  follow 
up  his  argiunent  to  its  logical  conclusion.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Arundel,  *  for  a  very  good  reason :  because 
he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  discern  that  to  do  so  would 
involve  him  in  a  hopeless  entanglement  of  puerilities  and 
self-contradictions.' 

*  Why,  as  to  that,'  rejoined  his  firiend,  *  those  who  adopt 
a  given  line  of  argument,  and  who  regard  Logic  as  the  guide 
or  method  of  Beason,  ought  to  carry  it  oiit  bravely  and  con- 
sistently to  its  extreme  conclusions.  The  motto  for  earnest 
thinkers  should  be.  Fiat  Logica^  mat  ccdwrnJ 

*  Which,'  retorted  Mr.  Arundel,  *  is  only  another  mode  of 
affirming  the  ultimate  impotence  of  all  logical  methods; 
for  the  outcome  of  unlimited  dialectics  is  clearly  negation. 
Your  motto  is  synonymous  with  one  which  would  appear  truly 
terrible  to  a  veteran  rationalist  like  yourself:  Ma4;  Logicay 
mat  Ratio ;  and  your  favourite  Sextos  is,  if  we  may  believe 
the  reports  current  about  him  in  histories  of  philosophy,  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  irrational  reasoning,  and  most 
illogical  logic' 

*  Read  him  for  yourself,  Arundel,'  replied  the  doctor, 
*  and  you  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  soon  alter  your  opinion  of 
him.     He  seems  to  me,  with  all  his  paradoxes,  a  wonderfully 
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keen  and  subtle  tliinker ;  mcnreoveT,  he  is  the  only  one  of  all 
the  nnmerous  SkepticB,  ancient  and  modem,  who  possessed 
sufficient  learning  and  synthetical  power  to  amalgamate  the 
membra  disjecta  of  Skeptical  reasonings  into  a  Iqgical  and 
coherent  whole.  Most  historians  allow  him  this  m^t. 
(h\imne.g.cai!^M8worl^^wif^8y8thnsp^  USda/ns 

toutea  ees  partiesy**  ^  and  this  is  certainly  no  more  than  the 
truth.  His  two  works  combined  form  an  exhaustive  treasury 
of  Skeptical  thinkers  and  Skeptical  arguments.  Placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  boundary  line  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Philosophy,  he  systematises  the  Skepticism  of  the  former, 
while  he  may  be  called  the  nursing  fetther  of  the  free-thought 
of  the  latter.  His  influence  during  the  centuries  succeeding 
the  Renaissance  upon  the  leading  thinkers  of  Europe  was  enor- 
mous, and  has  never  been  adequately  appreciated.  While  as 
to  the  thought  of  the  present  day,  there  is  hardly  a  single 
argument  in  the  works  of  our  modem  Skeptics  and  experience 
philosophers  which  may  not  be  found  in  germ  or  in  some  degree 
of  development  in  his  writings.  I  wonder  that  you,  Arundel, 
when  you  were  in  pre-clerical  days  moving  somewhat  upon  a 
Skeptical  tack  yourself,never  came  in  actual  contact  with  him.' 

*  To  teU  you  the  truth,'  answered  Mr.  Arundel,  *  I  per- 
ceived the  self-contradictory  nature  of  the  Pyrrhonism  of 
which  he  is  the  great  apostle  too  distinctly,  to  wish  to 
become  his  disciple.  Unlike  yourself,  Trevor,  I  don't  much 
care  for  intellectual  gymnastics  in  and  for  itself  without  any 
definite  aim  or  object.  I  don't  care,  e.g.  to  go  a  long  day's 
shooting,  climbing  hills  and  wading  streams  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  exercise  or  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  I  want 
to  make  a  bag  of  some  kind :  I  don't  mind  it  being  what  it 
mostly  is,  a  small  bag,  but  some  amount  of  actual  game  I 
must  take  home,  if  I  want  to  look  back  with  pleasure  to  my 
day's  work.' 

*  And  thereby,'  said  Dr.  Trevor,  *  you  evince  your  utter 
deficiency  in  a  true  sportsman's  instinct,  to  whom  his  bag 
is  or  ought  to  be  of  subordinate  consideration.  Semember 
Horace's  **  venator." 

>  mtt,  OSh.  de  la  PMhiophU,  p.  187. 
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Leporem  venator  ut  alta 
In  niye  sectetor,  poatum  nc  tangere  nolit* 

I  have  never  been  much  of  a  sportsman  myself,  but  I 
should  suppose,  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  I  have  fre* 
quently  heard  from  enthusiasts  in  fieldnsports,  that  its 
greatest  charm  consists  in  the  healthy  exercise,  the  free-play 
of  the  limbs,  the  exhilaration  "of  mind,  the  variety  of 
scenery  and  the  general  excitement  of  the  sport,  rather  than 
in  the  bag,  as  it  is  called.  I,  at  all  events,  am  quite  content 
to  pursue  my  intellectual  researches— to  join  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth — without  any  selfish  regard  to  the  contents  of  my 
posBible  bag  of  results.  Thereby  I  enjoy  my  day's  exercise, 
the  free-play  of  my  reasoning  faculties,  the  picturesque 
diversity  of  views  and  arguments  (spiritual  scenery,  so  to 
speaK)  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time,  without  a  greedy 
calculation  of  what  I  am  likely  to  gain  by  my  eflForts ;  indeed, 
without  the  faintest  wish  to  incommode  myself  with  a  burden 
which  I  might  perchance  lack  strength  to  carry  home. 
Besides,'  added  he,  somewhat  mournfully,  ^is  it  not  the 
usual  fate  of  philosophers  in  search  of  positive  truth  to 
return  empty-handed — "  to  go  out  for  wool  and  come  back 
shorn,"  as  the  old  proverb  has  it.  You,  for  instance,  with 
all  your  eagerness  to  make  a  bag,  must  have  often  wended 
your  way  homewards  after  a  long  and  hard  day's  work  with 
nothing  at  all  to  show  for  it,  and  a  similar  fate  must  have  often 
befallen  you  in  your  intellectual  researches :  so  fer  as  positive 
truth  is  concerned,  you  have  returned  bag-less.  Sometimes, 
too,  you  must  have  fired  at  what  appeared  in  the  fog  to  be  a 
desirable  quarry,  but  which  a  nearer  approach  discovers  to 
be  perhaps  some  useless  inanimate  object.  What  have  you 
then  for  your  bag  ? ' 

*  The  result,  to  be  sure,'  replied  Arundel ;  *  I  include 
negative  as  well  as  positive  results  in  my  definition  of  intel- 
lectual game — the  detection  of  error  as  well  as  the  discovery 
of  truth.  Perliiq>s  the  false  appearance  by  which  I  was 
misled  may  have  deceived  hundreds  of  brother  sportsmen 
before  me.  By  discovering  and  exposing  such  a  fiEdsehood, 
I  shall  have  eflFected  a  positive  service  to  the  cause  of  truth : 
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I  shall  have  hunted  down  an  iddlumj  as  your  firiend  Bacon 
would  term  it.* 

*  For  that  matter,'  rejoined  Dr.  Trevor,  *  I  can  match  your 
hunting  there :  I  can  ms^e  a  bag  of  icWto— detected  errors,  or 
negative  truths.  Why,  here  (putting  his  hand  on  the  folio 
lying  open  on  the  table)  you  have  the  largest  bag  of  that 
sort  of  game  that  was  ever  put  together,  but,  like  Sextos, 
I  am  unable  to  bag  anything  better.' 

*  Well,  take  my  advice.  Doctor,'  answered  his  firiend,  *  don't 
be  too  scrupulous  in  your  hunting  and  in  your  estimate  of 
game.  If  you  can't  find  a  blackcock  or  a  pheasant,  be  con- 
tent with  a  rabbit.  Truthseekers,  like  some  sportsmen  I 
have  known,  lose  a  great  number  of  useful  ordinary  certainties 
firom  excessive  fastidiousness.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  day's 
deer-stalking  in  Scotland,  and  returned  with  a  single  moor-hen; 
but  even  so  I  had  something  for  my  labour,  whereas,  had  I  dis- 
dained moor-fowl  until  I  had  bagged  the  nobler  quarry  of 
which  I  was  in  search,  I  should  have  come  home  quite  empty- 
handed.  But  I  must  stay  no  longer  at  present,  discussing  a 
subject  BO  alien  to  my  profession  as  Skepticism.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  the  top  of  West-hill  down  to  see  that  poor  fellow 
Thompson,  who  broke  his  leg  the  other  day.  I  called  with 
Fanny's  compliments  to  ask  yourself  and  Miss  Trevor  to 
dinner  the  day  after  to-morrow.  We  expect  the  Harringtons 
of  whom  you  have  so  often  heard  us  speak.  By  the  way, 
if  you  want  a  hearer  for  your  Skeptical  opinions  you  cannot 
have  a  better  man  than  Harrington,  who  unites  with  a 
lawyer's  acumen,  and  the  deliberative  qualities  of  a  judge, 
a  genuine  love  of  culture  and  philosophy,  especially  if  tiie 
latter  is  tinged  with  Skepticism  after  the  manner  of  Mill,  of 
whom  he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer.' 

^  Thanks ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come,  and  so  I  am  sure 
will  Louisa,'  answered  Dr.  Trevor.  *  I  have,  as  you  know,  long 
been  wanting  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  friend 
Harrington  as  a  kindred  sportsman  in  the  broad  plains  of 
philosophy.  We  may  compare  bags,  you  know,'  added  the 
doctor  with  a  smile. 

*  Very  true,'  replied  Mr.  Arundel,  as  he  turned  and  stepped 
out  of  the  open  window  on  to  the  gravel  walk  outside ;  *  but  I 
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don't  think  that  with  all  his  taste  for  Skepticism  you  wUI 
find  Harrington  glorying  in  the  emptiness  of  his  bag,  or 
thinking  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  chase  is  the  healthy 
exercise  thereby  acquired.' 

*  Well,  we  shall  see,'  rejoined  the  doctor,  as  he  resumed 
his  seat,  and  once  more  bent  his  head  over  his  f<dio,  while 
his  friend  proceeded  on  his  way. 

On  the  day  and  time  appointed,  Dr.  Trevor  and  his  sister 
took  their  way  to  the  rectory,  and  found  on  their  arrival 
that  the  Harringtons  had  preceded  them.  Mr.  Arundel 
facetiously  introduced  his  friend  Harrington  to  Dr.  Trevor 
as  *a  modem  to  an  ancient  Skeptic'  As  in  duty  bound,  we 
must  perform  the  same  office  of  presenting  the  learned 
lawyer  to  our  readers. 

Charles  Harrington  Esquire  Q.C.  was  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  English  bar,  and  a  leader  of  the  ....  Circuit. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  resided  in  London, 
but  latterly  had  been  compelled,  owing  to  his  wife's  delicate 
health,  to  take  up  his  abode  on  the  breezy  Wiltshire  downs, 
not  tax  from  Salisbury.  He  had  known  Arundel  since  uni- 
versity days,  the  two  men  having  cemented  a  mutual  friend- 
ship of  the  most  intimate  kind  while  students  and  subsequently 
fellows  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Though  continually  im- 
mersed in  legal  business,  Harrington's  pronounced  literary 
tastes  coidd  not  forego  the  relaxation  of  what  he  used  to  call 
ironically  *  light  literature;'  the  aforesaid  light  literature 
consisting  generally  of  philosophical  and  scientific  works, 
foreign  as  well  as  English,  which  most  people  would  have 
pronounced  exceedingly  heavy.  He  had  only  recently 
planted  himself  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Hilderton,  and 
though  he  had  always  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Arundel,  this  happened  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Rector  of  Hilderton  was  able  to  introduce  him  to  his 
still  older  friend,  Trevor.  Of  the  personal  appearance  of 
these  three  men,  it  isneedlessto  say  anything.  It  will  suffice  to 
remark  that  so  far  as  intellect,  manliness,  and  refinement  could 
be  expressed  by  physiognomy,  they  were  as  striking  examples 
of  thoughtfulness  and  culture  as  could  easily  be  found  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  learned  professions  to  whidi  they  severally 
belonged. 

•  •••••• 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  ladies  had  retired  (Mrs. 
Amndel  being  engaged  in  taking  her  new  Mend  Mrs.  Har* 
rington  over  the  rectory  grounds),  the  gentlemen  drew  their 
chairs  round  to  the  open  window,  and  the  claret-jug  being 
placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  Mr.  Arundel  opened  the 
conversation  as  follows : — 

*  Trevor  and  I  were  talking  the  other  day,  Harrington,  of  a 
subject  in  winch  you  have  aJways  been  much  interested — 
Philosophical  Skepticism.  He  claims  to  be,  as  I  have  told 
you,  a  Skeptic  of  the  first  water;  or,  taking  the  element  in  a 
more  appropriate  form,  I  should  rather  say — ^the  first  degree 
of  cloudiness  and  mist.  Sextos  Empeirikos  is  his  master. 
His  works  are  his  Philosophical  Bible :  of  which  I  may  say, 
in  words  now  nearly  forgotten,  that  he 

Devoutly  reads  therein  by  day, 
And  meditates  by  night. 

As  a  result  of  these  eccentric  studies,  he  is  an  extreme 
philosophical  Nonconformist.  His  intellectual  and  religious 
creed  is  Dissidence.  A  dogma,  especially  if  long  established 
and  surrounded  by  some  amount  of  prestige  and  authority, 
immediately  excites  his  ire  and  distrust.  Indeed,  dissent  has 
become  to  him  so  much  easier  than  assent,  that  if  caught  off 
his  guard  without  time  for  mature  consideration,  I  think  he 
would  very  likely  dispute  the  fact  of  his  own  existence.  His 
Science  is  Nescience,  and  his  most  absolute  certainty  is  that 
all  things  are  uncertain.  His  unbelief  even  exceeds  that  of 
the  man  who  woke  every  morning  with  the  conviction  that 
everything  was  an  open  question;  for  what  may  have  been  in 
his  case  a  temporary  aberration  of  a  half- wakened  conscious- 
ness, is  Trevor's  normal  condition.  .  .  .  Only,  with  the  happy 
inconsistency  of  most  Skeptics,  he  confines  his  unbelief  to 
speculation,  for  in  action  and  the  practical  concerns  of  life, 
he  is  as  prompt  and  decisive  as  any  man  I  know.' 

Trevor  (smiling).  Thank8,Arundel,for  my  portrait,  which 
I  hope,  however,  Harrington  will  consider  is  rather  a  carica* 
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ture  than  a  true  likeness.  Leaving  out  your  antithetical 
rhetoric,  and  using  simple  terms,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  accu- 
sation of  Skepticism.  I  am,  I  suppose,  a  Skeptic — Le.  in  philo- 
sophy and  speculation;  or,  if  the  paradox  were  allowable,  I 
should  rather  say,  I  believe  in  Skepticism.  For  that  unfor- 
tunate instinct  (it  is  really  nothing  else,  as  I  have  proved  by 
nimierous  comparisons  between  the  spontaneous  action  of 
my  nund  in  the  presence  of  any  authoritative  dictum  or 
dogma,  and  the  reflex  action  which  we  term  instinct  in  cer- 
tain animals),  I  hold  Natiure  to  be  primarily  responsible. 
Descended,  as  Arundel  knows,  from  an  extremely  heterodox 
father  of  my  own  profession,  whose  belief  was  almost 
bounded  by  the  scalpel  and  microscope.  Skepticism  is  in 
my  case  an  hereditary  complaint.  Perhaps  in  some  future, 
near  or  remote,  the  advance  of  physiology  may  reveal  the 
abnormal  constitution  of  grey  matter,  which  manifests 
itself  as  the  psychical  phenomenon  we  call  Skepticism. 
Anyhow,  I  was  evidently  bom  with  a  restless,  inquiring,  dis- 
satisfied, mystery-hating  kind  of  disposition ;  for  my  nurse 
used  to  say  that  if  any  toys  were  given  me  having  hidden 
springs,  or  happened  to  be  representations  of  moving  or 
sound-uttering  animals,  or  anything  I  suppose  that  com- 
mended itself  to  my  young  senses  as  a  contradiction  of  the 
great  order  of  Nature,  I  invariably  used  to  smash  the  article 
before  it  had  been  an  hour  in  my  possession,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  source  of  the  wonder.  Thus  early  did  I  indicate  a 
tendency  to  *  destructive  analysis '  which  has  been  my  cha- 
racteristic, or,  as  Arundel  would  say,  my  foible,  through  life. 

Harrington.  Well,  if  the  irresistible  impulse  to  break 
toys  forebodes  a  future  of  disbelief,  I  have  a  young  urchin 
now  in  my  nursery  who  is  clearly  destined  to  achieve  great 
eminence  as  a  Skeptic,  at  some  future  day. 

Trevor.  You  had  better  have  an  eye  to  him  and  his 
training,  if  you  intend  him  to  remain  through  life  within  the 
bounds  of  orthodox  and  conventional  beliefs :  of  course  such 
infantile  tendencies  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  In  my 
own  case,  I  can  still  recall  the  suspicion  with  which  I  received 
any  communication  of  a  portentous  or  extraordinary  kind, 
and  the  grave  rimiination  over  pros  aud  cons  by  which  I  tried 
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to  get  at  its  probable  truth  or  falsehood.  Fairy  tales  and 
mythological  stories  I  cordially  detested.  It  seemed  a  suffi- 
cient hardship  to  have  to  decide  on  narratives  which  pur- 
ported to  be  true ;  but  to  require  even  a  momentary  con- 
sideration for  stories  which  professed  to  be  fidse  was  an  injury 
against  which  my  budding  intellect  vehemently  recalcitrated. 
In  arriving  at  my  conclusions,  it  generally  sufficed  that  the 
matter  for  which  my  acquiescence  was  claimed  was  opposed 
to  my  tiny  experience,  and  the  assertion  that  *  I  had  never  seen 
it,'  or  that  *  such  things  never  happened  now-a-days,*  was,  I 
thought,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  complete  epochi  or  suspen- 
sion of  belief.  I  remember  once  being  flogged  by  an  irascible 
master  for  sturdily  asserting  that  his  teaching  as  to  the  earth 
moving  round  the  sun  was  fiEilse,  and  that  I  wouldn't  believe 
him ;  for,  as  I  said,  I  had  seen  the  sun  move  round  the  earth, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  see,  hundreds  of  times.  It  was  not 
until  a  few  obvious  experiments  had  shown  the  possibility  of 
mistaking  apparent  for  real  motion,  that  I  sullenly  yielded  a 
grudging  acquiescence  to  the  doctrine.  I  waged  a  similar  war 
against  the  more  startling  of  the  Bible  narratives,  which  a 
pious  old  aunt  used  to  try  and  impress  on  me,  though,  as  a 
rule,  my  Skepticism  was  here  overawed  and  subdued  by 
religious  reverence :  so  that  I  feared  to  meet  these  wonders 
with  the  direct  expression  of  unbelief  which  I  did  not 
scruple  to  apply  to  ordinary  marvels.  Still,  I  was  never  tired 
of  applying  the  present  as  an  infallible  test  of  the  past,  and 
interpreting  the  whole  course  of  the  world  by  my  own  brief 
experience.  Hence  my  reiterated  inquiries,  on  hearing  or 
reading  of  some  miraculous  events,  *  Why  does  not  God  do 
80  now? '  and  my  childish  attempts  to  reconcile  my  aunt's 
exhortations  to  unquestioning  faith  with  my  own  insatiable 
curiosity  were,  I  am  bound  to  say,  far  from  successful.  Thus 
I  grew  up,  and  have  passed  through  life  opposing  an  in- 
stinctive and  uncontrollable  resistance  to  dogmatic  affirmation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  dogmatic  negation  on  the  other,  and 
have  succeeded  I  think  in  attaining  to  a  certain  amount  of 
that  ata/rcujda,  or  philosophic  calm,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
final  goal  not  only  of  Skepticism,  but  of  the  exercise  of  every 
intellectual  energy. 
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Habrington.  Luckily  for  nurses  and  teachers,  it  is  not 
often  that  children  manifest  such  a  determined — I  will  not 
say  perverse — incredulity  as  you  seem  to  have  done.  Your 
chilcUiood  betrays,  however,  a  most  unusual  defect  of  the 
idealising  faculty.  With  most  children — it  was  the  case,  e.g. 
with  myself — that  dreamy  period  when  the  new-bom  imagina- 
tion revels  in  a  world  of  its  own,  peopled  not  with  prosaic 
men  and  women,  but  with  giants  and  fedries  and  pixies  and 
gnomes,  is  full  of  intense  delight,  and  the  gradual  awaking  to 
the  stem,  cold,  and  dull  realities  of  life  is  not  unattended  with 
a  bitter  sense  of  disappointment.  Most  thinking  men  would, 
I  suspect,  re-echo  Wordsworth's  experience : 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy, 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  the  child  is  to  be  envied  who 
knows  nothing  of  this  ideal  paradise  and  who  is  bom  sur- 
rounded with  the  dark  shadows  of  the  prison-house.  My 
development  was  so  £eix  different  from  yours,  that  it  was  not 
until  I  went  to  Oxford  that  I  experienced  a  desire  to  analyse 
the  stock  of  ready-made  beliefs  I  had  been  accumulating 
during  the  preceding  portion  of  my  life.  The  study  which 
awoke  me  from  the  *  dogmatic  slumber,'  to  use  Kant's  words, in 
which  I  had  placidly  and  pleasantly  spent  some  twenty  years, 
was  the  diligent  perusal  of  Plato,  to  whose  dialogues  I  was 
first  attracted  by  the  imagination  of  the  disciple,  though  I 
soon  felt  the  influence  of  the  master's  resistless  logic,  the 
quickening  effects  of  his  *  torpedo-shock.' 

Trevor.  *  I  see :  dialectics  insidiously  conveyed  in  the 
garb  of  idealism,  like  a  powder  hidden  in  jam.  Precisely  the 
treatment  which  an  imaginative  and,  I  have  little  doubt, 
poetic  youth  like  yourself  required.  I  can  easily  realise  the 
rude  shock  which  a  thoughtful  study  and  consistent  applica- 
tion of  the  Sokratic  Elenchus  would  have  on  a  reflective  and 
independent  mind.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  fact  worth  notice, 
that  almost  every  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world 
were  wakened  by  some  skeptical  influence.  So  if  Skepticism 
did  no  more  than  startle  original  minds,  the  frmction  which 
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Sokraiefi  daiined  for  it,  and  impel  them  in  the  path  of 
inquiry,  it  would  still  deserve  the  thanks  of  reasoning 
humanity. 

Abundel.  I  knew,  if  I  once  set  you  two  going  on  the 
congenial  subject  of  Skepticism,  you  would  not  know  when 
to  8t<^  But  I  want  to  ask  you,  Harrington,  whether  you 
too  have  discovered,  as  Trevor  claims  to  have  done,  that 
Skepticism  is  in  itself  a  satisfiu^tory  conclusion  to  have 
anived  at — nay,  the  only  possible  goal  of  all  human  intel- 
lectual effort;  and  have,  you  arrived  by  its  means  at  the 
heaven  of  o^iomma,  <»  philosophical  calm  ? 

HABBmoTON.  NO)  I  cannot  say  that  I  have :  Skepticism 
is  to  me  only  the  best  method  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
My  philosophical  motto  would  be,  *  Disbelieve,  that  you  may 
believe.'  For  my  part,  I  should  regard  doubt,  considered  as 
the  final  aim  or  inevitable  goal  of  all  mental  effort,  as  open- 
ing up  an  exceedingly  dreary  prospect  for  humanity.  My 
object  and  desired  haven  is  solely  truth,  though  I  am  content 
to  pursue  it  in  the  cautious  mode  which  becomes  a  modem 
philosopher.  Hence,  even  when  I  think  I  possess  it,  I 
regard  sudi  possession  as  in  most  cases  provisicmary,  and 
always  await,  what  I  find  there  is  always  need  of — ^forther 
light. 

Tbevob.  Notwithstanding  your  disclaimer,  there  seems 
to  me  no  great  difference  in  our  respective  positions.  For 
myself^  I  am  content  with  Skepticism  rather  than  truth  for 
my  ol:gect,  firom  a  sincere  conviction  of  my  inability  to  attain, 
and  unworthiness  to  possess  the  latter.  Paraphrasing  the 
well-known  words  of  Lessing,  I  would  say  truth  is  too 
mighty  tot  me.    It  is  the  prerogative  solely  of  omniscience.' 

■  Lening*8  remarkable  words  whioh  Dr.  Treror  here  paraphrases  are : — 
<  Were  God  in  his  rig^thand  to  hold  enclosed  all  Trath,  and  in  his  left  only 
the  ever-oiergising  impulse  towards  Truth,  with  the  addition  of  a  perpetmd 
possibility  of  error,  and  were  to  say  to  me,  Choose  t  Hnmbly  would  I  bow 
befbie  his  left  hand,  and  say,  **  Father,  give ;  pure  tmth  is  for  Thee  alone  1 " ' 
Leaing,  Worhey  ed.  TAchmann,  z.  p.  190.  Bat  the  distinction  between 
Opinicm  and  Truth,  and  tJie  fitness  of  the  latter  for  the  gods  only,  is 
frequently  asserted  in  early  Qreek  philosophy.  In  the  fragments  of 
Parmenides,  opnion  is  represented  as  necessarily  false  and  opposed  to 
truth.  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  a  fragment  of  Alcmason  of  Crotonia:  '  Of 
things  diviue  {iu^vUtv)  and  of   things  human  {9mr&v\  the  gods  have 
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Hence  I  content  myself  with — ^nay,  I  deliberately  prefer  as 
more  suitable  to  human  weakness,  continual  research. 

Abundel.  It  may  be  some  defect  of  mental  organisation, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  that  position  of 
Lessing's.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  philosophy  the  same 
sort  of  spurious  humility  which  we  have  in  some  eminent 
religionists,  and  which  does  not  exclude  a  considerable 
amount  of  pride  and  self-importance.  Nor  is  the  assertion 
that  truth  is  the  prerogative  of  omniscience  quite  decisive 
of  our  human  incompetence  to  attain  it,  or  at  least  some 
considerable  share  of  it.  Omniscience  is  not  needed,  I 
humbly  conceive,  in  order  to  convince  me  of  such  elementary 
truths  as  the  fact  of  my  existence.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
its  possession  could  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  my 
present  conviction  on  the  point.  Goethe,  you  know,  said 
that  you  need  not  go  round  the  world  in  order  to  maintain 
that  the  sky  is  blue. 

Trevor.  You  want  a  course  of  reading,  my  dear  friend, 
in  some  of  the  freer  spirits  of  Greek  philosophy.  Let  me  ^ 
recoromend  you  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  Plato's 
Dialogues  of  Search,  and  to  follow  them  up  by  Sextos  Em- 
peirikos.  .  .  .  Years  ago,  you  remember,  you  were  much 
more  amenable  both  to  the  truth  and  numberless  advantages 
of  a  Skeptic's  position. 

Arundel.  No  doubt.  I  have  also  had  my  *  Wandeljahre ' 
of  doubt  and  restlessness,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  your* 
self;  but  I  could  no  more  have  acquiesced  permanently  in 
such  a  state,  than  I  could  go  to  sleep  with  my  limbs 
stretched  on  a  rack.  .  .  .  Hence  my  *  pilgrim's  progress ' 
has  been  very  diflferent  from  both  of  yours;    and  so  also 

perfect  knowledge,  men  only  gaesB.'  Of.  Earsten,  ParmerUde$,  p.  141,  note. 
So  Yarro,  quoted  by  Angnstine,  *  Quid  putem,  non  quid  contendam  ponam, 
hominis^nim  est,  h»c  opinari,  Dei  scire,*  Aug.  De  Ow,  Dei,  vii.  17.  Comp. 
JDiog,  Laert,  ed.  Meibomius,  viii  S3»  page  642  note.  So  Lactantius,  De  Ihle, 
8ap,  chap.  iii.  says,  *  In  seipso  habere  propriam  soientiam  non  hominis,  sed 
Dei  est.*  Montaigne  as  well  as  Lessing  prefers  the  process  to  the  object  of 
intellectual  research.  '  Je  propose/  says  he,  <de8  fantasies  informes  et 
irr^solues,  comme  font  ceulz  qui  publient  des  questions  doubteusee  & 
desbattre  auz  eschoUes,  non,  pour  6tablir  la  T6rit6,  mais  pour  la  chercher.' 
JBuaU  i.  ch.  Ivi.,  and  a  similar  preference  has  often  been  avowed  by  other 
Skeptics. 
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has  its  natural  termination ;  for  when  bewildered  by  con- 
flicting systems  of  thought  and  speculation,'  I  ultimately 
found  my  haven  in  a  moderate  and  rational  Christian 
Theology. 

Harrinqton.  Each  man,  so  &r  as  he  is  a  reasoning 
being,  must  find  his  intellectual  anchorage  in  the  harbour, 
not  for  which  he  sails,  but  towards  which  he  drifts,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  guided  by  the  winds  and  tides  of  constitution, 
temperament,  education,  external  circumstances,  and  the 
like.  It  would  be  a  disastrous  fate  for  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  commerce  of  mankind,  if  all  the  shipping  had  to 
start  from  the  same  port  and  could  find  shelter  only  in  the 
same  harbour. 

Trevor.  To  that  proposition — although  its  implication 
would  shock  many  strict  people — I  heartily  assent.  But 
while  you  were  speaking  a  sudden  thought  struck  me :  By 
a  strange  and  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances,  we 
have  here  assembled  in  this  lonely  Wiltshire  valley,  almost 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  representatives  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  Greek  philosophers.*  I  am  the 
skeptic  or  mere  seeker;  Harrington  the  academic  or  searcher, 
who  hopes  to  find  truth,  at  least,  approximately;  and  Arundel 
the  dogmatic,  who  claims  to  have  found  truth.  Now  why 
should  not  we  form  ourselves  into  a  committee  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  examining  the  tenets  or,  if  you  like,  the  non-tenets 
of  my  friends  the  Skeptics  ?  I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to 
refer  to  an  enterprise  of  a  similar  kind.  I  mean  Vaughan's 
useful  and  lively  work:  *  Hours  with  the  Mystics.*  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  Skeptics  are  infinitely  more  interesting 
people  than  the  Mystics,  they  are  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  human  thought;  add  to  which 
that  Skepticism  is  much  more  prevalent  now-ar-days  than 
Mysticism.  And  yet  there  is  no  history  of  Skepticism  in 
any  modem  language  at  all  worthy  of  its  subject.    Now,  why 

>  Urws  Koi  M  ri$y  «cor^  <ptko<ro<p(ay  ^ovfiiy^v  ol  fikv  tiptiK^yai  rh  iXriBh 
I^a4rar,  ol  5^  hm^^murro  fiii  9vvarhr  ttreu  rovro  KaraKri^fiyai  ol  Hk  tht  (rfrovirtr 
(rrrovin  5i  ol  <rKeirrucol,  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh,  Hyp,  i  1.  Dio- 
genes LsBrtios  divides  phUosophers  into  two  classes,  Dogmatics  and  Skeptics. 
VUiB  Pkiioi(^hantm  Procem, 

VOL.  I.  C 
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should  ilot  we  three  take  the  place  of  Vaughan's  inter- 
locutors and  have  our  *  Hours,'  or  better  perhaps  our  *  Even- 
ings with  the  Skeptics '  ? 

Harrington.  You  have  omitted  another  advantage  of 
applying  Vaughan's  method  to  the  Skeptics,  i,e.  their  treat- 
ment by  converse  and  discussion  is  infinitely  better  suited  to 
*  Skeptics  than  to  Mystics.  The  appropriate  environment  of 
a  literary  subject  should  be  considered  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  setting  of  a  precious  stone,  and  I  have 
always  regarded  Vaughan's  book  as  a  stone  ill  set.  As  a 
matter  of  iEsthetics  we  have  no  right  to  surround  mysticism 
with  a  restless  halo,  like  a  quivering  Aurora  of  questions 
and  answers,  problems  and  solutions.  Its  surroundings 
should  be  an  atmosphere  of  unquestioning,  serene,  semi- 
somnolent  acquiescence.  On  the  other  hand,  discussion  and 
debate  form  the  very  lif e-bieath  and  life-blood  of  Skepticism. 

Arundel.  I  have  no  objection  to  take  part  in  your 
enterprise,  only  I  must  stipulate  for  the  more  moderate 
names  as  my  share  of  the  undertaking.  I  fear  I  should 
never  have  patience  to  wade  through  the  quibbles  and  self- 
contradictions  of  such  a  thinker  as  Sextos  Empeirikos,  for 
instance. 

Harrington.  If  I  can  possibly  find  time,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  join  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  am  ready  to  do 
my  utmost  to  contribute  to  its  success.  Philosophical  study 
has  been  for  years  my  chief  relaxation  irom  professional 
drudgery,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  definite  aim  to  my 
somewhat  desultory  reading  which  such  an  opportunity  will 
afiford. 

Arundel.  I  have  agreed  to  join  you,  and  don't  want 
to  throw  cold  water  on  our  new-bom  scheme,  but  I  confess 
to  some  fear  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  impart  to  our  sub- 
ject sufficient  diversity  so  as  to  render  it  picturesque  and 
attractive  to  the  average  thinker.  Now  you  may  have, 
and  in  histories  of  Philosophy  you  do  have,  infinite  varieties 
of  Dogmas  or  systems  of  belief,  but  there  can  be  only  one 
kind  of  Skepticism.  You  may  construct  with  a  great  variety 
of  materials,  in  many  styles  of  architecture,  and  for  almost 
numberless   purposes,   but   there  is   only    one    method   of 
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destruction  that  I  ever  heard  of.  And  my  first  feeling 
on  hearing  your  proposal  was  that  a  survey  of  a  number  of 
Skeptics  would  be  about  as  interesting  as  a  walk  through 
a  picture  gallery  which  consisted  of  repetitions  of  one  single 
portrait.  Though  the  subject  of  it  were  drawn  with  every 
conceivable  variety  of  expression,  attitude,  dress  &c.,  and 
with  every  possible  diflference  of  style  and  material,  of 
accessories  and  surroundings,  no  art  or  device  could,  as  I 
think,  make  such  a  gallery  really  interesting. 

Trevor.  But  the  same  objection  might  have  been  made 
to  Vaughan's  work,  before  he  had  so  hiumphantly  proved 
that  it  was  groundless.  No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable 
fjEunily  likeness  in  his  gallery  of  mystics,  yet  the  strong 
individuality  common  to  them  with  all  original  thinkers, 
their  different  ways  of  arriving  at  their  conclusions,  their 
manifold  modes  of  setting  forth  and  developing  their  opinions, 
and  their  varied  methods  of  applying  them,  constitute  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  diverse  systems  and  constructions.  More- 
over, I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  you  as  to  the  substantial 
identity  and  consequent  monotony  of  all  kinds  of  destructive 
criticism,  on  which  point  your  illustration  seems  to  me  mis- 
leading. There  are  in  my  opinion  just  as  many  diversities  of 
disbelief  or  unbelief  as  there  are  of  mysticism  or  any  other 
form  of  constructive  thought.  Indeed,  so  great  are  the 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  that  even  when 
it  appears  to  be  following  a  single  path,  it  is  continually 
attempting  new  directions,  sometimes  more  pleasant  and 
striking,  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  mere  short-cuts ;  so  that  the 
variety  in  the  apparent  uniformity  is  in  reality  continuous 
and  unceasing.  In  this  respect  the  human  mind  is  like 
Nature  herself:  careful  of  the  type,  it  is  prodigal  of  individual 
differences  ;  or,  to  use  a  musical  illustration,  like  Paganini's 
fiddle,  when  in  the  master's  hand  it  is  capable  of  playing  an 
endless  diversity  of  airs  and  variations  on  a  single  string. 

Harrington.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you,  Doctor,  as  to 
the  inexhaustible  variety  of  human  beliefs  and  speculations, 
even  when  the  general  tendency  is  the  same.  For  my  part, 
I  should  be  much  surprised  if  in  the  case  of  a  system  of 
belief  being  dethroned  in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  the 

c  2 
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same  time,  the  methods  of  attack  and  destruction  were  in  any 
two  precisely  alike.  Some  men,  e.g.  must  take  an  anta- 
gonistic system  by  storm ;  others,  by  sapping  and  mining ; 
others  again,  by  quietly  beleaguering  it  and  starving  out  the 
garrison.  The  last  is,  I  think,  the  most  effective  method, 
at  least  I  have  always  found  it  so  in  my  own  case ;  .  .  .  but 
there  is  one  difficulty  which  suggests  itself  m  Umi/ne  to  our 
project,  i.e.  our  distance  from  a  good  library.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Salisbury,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  works  of  mediaeval  free-thinkers. 

Trevor.  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself.  I 
happen  to  have  a  goodly  collection  of  the  works  of  all  the 
great  free-thinkers,  in  most  of  the  modem  languages,  as 
well  as  translations  of  Oriental  literature  of  the  same  kind ; 
so  that  we  shall  be  independent  of  public  libraries. 

Arundel.  If  you,  Harrington,  could  only  cast  a  glance 
over  his  bookshelves  your  fears  on  that  score  would  soon  be  dis- 
sipated. Trevor's  library  contains,  I  am  bound  to  say,  more 
heresy  than  the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum  put  together. 
I  am  quite  afr^d  to  put  my  hand  upon  a  book  I  don't  happen 
to  know  for  fear  of  some  subtle  heretical  contamination. 
I  don't  suppose  you  know,  Trevor,  that  I  always  think  it  my 
duty  when  I  have  left  your  library,  supposing  I  am  alone,  to 
kick  the  dust  oflF  my  feet  directly  I  get  round  the  comer. 

Trevor.  Pooh!  pooh!  Arundel.  I  know  you  are  not 
one  of  those  clerics  who  never  look  into  any  but  so-called 
orthodox  books;  who  learn  the  contents  of  others  by 
divination,  criticise  them  by  intuition,  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  them  by  inspiration.  To  a  narrow-minded  or  un- 
critical book  you  have  as  great  an  aversion  as  myself.  After 
all,  if  there  must  be  heretics  in  the  world,  I  don't  Imow  that  you 
can  have  themin  a  quieter,  more  unobtrusive  form, than  bound 
in  calf  or  vellum,  and  placidly  reposing  upon  a  library  shelf. 
There  they  stand  with  their  ideas  clearly  or  obscurely  expressed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  no  doubt  the  very  best  they  were  capable 
or  had  the  means  of  forming ;  yet  asking  no  recognition  at 
our  hands,  demanding  no  intercourse,  claiming  no  identity 
of  thought,  expressing  no  displeasure  if  we  contradict  them; 
being  in  &ct  perfectly  indiflferent,  not  only  to  our  opinion,  but 
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to  our  existence.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  we  really  want  to 
learn  what  they  say,  they  oflfer  their  views  and  arguments 
with  as  much  cogency  and  learning  as  they  were  gifted  with ; 
thus  saying  their  say  and  leaving  the  issue  to  us. 

Arundel.  For  controversial  purposes  the  passive  qualities 
you  enumerate  are  hardly  an  advantage.  Books,  at  least  of 
dead  authors,  have  an  aggravating  habit  of  re-aflSrmation. 
*  What  they  say  they  stick  to '  with,  if  I  may  quote  an  un- 
clerical  expletive,  *  damnable  iteration.'  Hence  nothing  is  so 
dogmatic  as  printers'  type ;  nothing  less  amenable  to  reasoning, 
ridicule,  or  any  antagonistic  influence  which  can  be  brought 
againstit.  *  LUera  acripta  manet '  is  usually  supposed<a  merit, 
but  the  merit  of  fixity  is  not  one  of  ^hich  Skeptics  and  free- 
thinkers are  generally  enamoured.  .  .  .  But,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  it  is  quite  time  we  broke  up  our  conference  and 
joined  the  ladies.  As  Harrington  has  asked  us  to  his  house 
the  week  after  next,  we  shall  soon  have  another  opportunity 
of  discussing  Trevor's  proposal  more  at  length  and  settling 
the  plan  to  be  adopted.  I  vote,  however,  that  we  have 
ladies  at  our  sittings ;  our  wives,  together  with  Miss  Trevor, 
should  be  considered  eoo-offi/Ao  members  of  our  Skeptical 
conclave.  I  have  a  somewhat  selfish  reason  for  making  this 
suggestion,  because  I  feel  that  in  the  interests  of  dogmatism, 
or  definite  belief,  I  am  a  little  overweighted  by  you  two. 

Habeington.  By  all  means  if  the  ladies  care  to  join, 
which  I  am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Harrington  always  would. 
But  we'  shall  be  shortly  having  a  sister  of  my  wife's  staying 
with  us  permanently,  and  she,  I  know,  would  be  delighted  to 
join  us,  not  only  as  an  appreciative  listener,  but  also,  if  need 
were,  as  an  intelligent  and  active  participator  in  our  labours. 
For  the  greater  part  of  her  life  she  has  resided  in  Germany, 
and  has  thereby  acquired  an  avidity  for  all  kinds  of  philo- 
sophical and  literary  disquisitions.  I  fear,  though,  Arundel 
will  not  always  be  able  to  reckon  on  her  vote  in  the  interests 
of  Dogmatism. 

Trevob.  I  presume  I  must  submit  to  the  arrangement, 
though  I  do  it  somewhat  under  protest.  There  is,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  an  inherent  incompatibility  between  the  in- 
tellectual organisation  of  the  seXy  stunted  as  it  has  been  by 
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centuries  of  ill  education  and  imperfect  development,  and 
the  absolute  freedom  from  bias  which  is  a  primary  requisite 
for  Skeptical  inquiry.  Perhaps,  however,  the  German  young 
lady  will  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  When  we  meet 
at  Harrington's  I  will  bring  with  me,  if  you  like,  a  paper 
on  the  Causes  of  Skepticism  which  we  can  then  read  and 
discuss;  it  will  serve  to  set  our  philosophical  bark  fiiirly 
afloat. 

Harrington  (as  the  friends  rose  from  their  seats  and 
took  their  way  to  the  Drawing-Eoom).  A  capital  idea.  Doctor ! 
Pray  do  so  by  all  means. 


EVENING   I. 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  SEEPTICISM. 


Hiec  (inqtuBitio)  qnippe  prima  sapientisB  clavis  definitnr:  assidua 
scilicet  sen  frequens  intenogatio ;  .  .  .  Dubitando  enim  ad  inqnisitionein 
venimiis,  inquirendo  veritatem  perciplmus. 

Abblabd,  Sic  et  Non,  p.  16  :  Ed.  Cousin. 

*  Le  Scepticisme  est  done  le  premier  pas  vers  la  vMt6.* 

DiDEBOT,  PensSes  PMlataphiques, 

6  rax^   i/iwurrt^y  kov^os  KopUt^,  Ka2  6  itfiofndyvF  tls  ^x^^  airroVf  irAij/u- 

Eeclenagtieut,  xix.  4. 
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GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  SKEPTICISM, 

On  the  day  appointed  during  the  lapt  week  in  July,  the 
three  firiends  again  met  at  Harrington's  house,  which  was 
beautifully  situated  on  a  plateau  sheltered  by  fir  plantations, 
half-way  up  a  declivity  known  as  Marley-comb  Down,  and 
at  a  point  midway  between  Hilderton  and  Salisbury.  The 
Sector  of  Hilderton  had  driven  over  Dr*  Trevor  and  his 
sister— Mrs.  Arundel  not  being  able  to  accompany,  her 
husband,  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  her  children.  It  was 
a  lovely  summer  afbemoon>  the  heat  of  the  sun  being 
tranpered  by  the  breezes  which  blew  oflf  the  downs,  as  well 
as  by  detachments  of  light  fleecy  smnmer-clouds,  the  shadows 
of  which  followed  each  other  in  slow  marching  order  up 
and  down  their  grassy  sides.  A  forward  spring  and  hot 
summer  had  produced  an  early  and  abundant  harvest,  which 
was  already  in  fuU  operation.  Dr.  Trevor  was  never  tired 
of  expatiating  on  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  country 
through  which  they  were  passing.  *  After  all,'  said  he, 
*  harvest  is  the  time  for  Wiltshire.  The  com  fields,  with 
their  rich  glow  of  colour  and  picturesque  groups  of  harvesters, 
give  precisely  that  relief  to  ear  and  eye  which  our  unwooded 
and  generally  silent  downs  seem  to  need.' 

*Very  true,'  answered  Arundel;  ^harvest  is  our  best 
time,  though  a  long  residence  in  South  Wiltshire  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  it  is  not  without  its  beauties  at  every 
season.' 

Trevor.  Nevertheless,  firiend  Arundel,  it  holds  good 
of  scenery,  as  of  most  other  objects  of  human  observation : 
we  endue  it  to  a  great  extent  with  beauties  which  our 
imagination  brings  to  its  contemplation. 
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^  Reserve  your  Skepticism,'  laughingly  rejoined  his  friend, 

*  till  after  dinner.' 

•  •••••« 

During  dinner  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  Dr. 
Trevor's  proposed  Skeptical  discussions,  and  Mr.  Arundel's 
suggestion  that  the  ladies  should,  as  he  put  it,  *  adorn  the 
debates  by  their  presence,  even  if  they  did  not  aid  them  by 
their  wisdom.'  The  suggestion  was  warmly  approved  by  the 
ladies  themselves,  especially  by  Miss  Leycester,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington's sister,  who  had  arrived  from  Germany  the  week 
before.  This  yoimg  lady  entered  into  the  scheme  con  amiore; 
and  as  a  proof  of  its  feasibility,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
comprehending  ladies,  she  entertained  the  company  with 
her  experiences  in  Germany,  where  after-dinner  conversations 
on  Science  and  Philosophy  were  as  common  in  educated 
circles,  as  they  are  rare  in  England. 

*  You  see,  Florence,'  said  her  brother-in-law,  ^  there  is  in 
this  difference  of  national  tastes  an  obvious  system  of  com- 
pensation and  proportion.  The  German,  aft^r  his  simple 
dinner  and  light  wines,  is  braced  up  for  a  diacussion  on 
ponderous  subjects.  The  Englishman,  after  his  substantial 
meal  and  heavy  wines,  is  naturally  unable  to  do  more  than 
aid  the  circulation  of  that  vapid  compound  of  scandal  and 
inanity  which  constitutes  the  staple  of  English  table-talk. 
Who  was  it  said,  "  Tell  me  a  man's  cookery,  and  I  will  tell 
you  his  philosophy  "  ? ' 

Trevor.  More  than  one  caustic  observer  of  our  species. 
The  close  mutual  relations  of  head  and  stomach  have 
always  been  a  favourite  subject  for  sarcasm  among  cynics 
and  humourists. 

Miss  Leycester.  Whoever  he  was,  he  omitted  some 
rather  important  elements  which  seem  to  aid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  a  man's  philosophical  creed.  Besides  his  food, 
he  should  have  taken  into  account  the  man's  race,  parentage, 
and  constitution,  his  physical  surroimdings,  climate,  scenery, 
and,  I  almost  think,  geological  formation  as  well.  I  have 
always  had  an  idea  that  a  history  of  Philosophy  might 
be  written  on  a  sort  of  geographical  or  meteorological 
standard.      Skeptics  and  free-thinkers,  e.g.  are,  so  I  have 
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been  told,  natives  of  countries  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
clear,  the  sky  unclouded,  and  where  distant  objects  are  dis- 
tinctly defined.  Worshippers  of  Dogma,  on  the  other  hand, 
thrive  best  in  misty  cloud-covered  countries,  in  which  the 
horizon  of  each  man  does  not  extend  beyond  a  short  distance 
of  his  personal  presence.  This,  if  true,  would  account  for 
the  *  dim  religious  light '  which  extreme  dogmatists  of  every 
creed  consider  as  the  appropriate  environment  of  their 
worship. 

Abundel.  Of  course  a  Skeptic  is  a  hater  of  horizons : 
that  a  limit  should  exist,  though  only  apparently,  and  at 
the  farthest  bound  of  his  visual  powers,  is  a  thought  not  to. 
be  borne. 

Miss  Leycester.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Arundel,  it  is  true  of 
limitations  of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  vision,  that  they 
are  only  apparent — at  least  to  people  who  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  climb  the  mountains  which  bound  the  view,  or  to 
penetrate  to  the  point  where  the  earth  seems  to  touch  the 
sky. 

Harrington.  In  some  cases  you  may  be  right,  Florence, 
certainly  not  in  all.  The  very  ra/ison  d^Stre  of  the  Skeptic 
consists  in  the  fact  that  there  are  very  distinct  limits  to  his 
mental  vision,  as  well  as  to  his  other  faculties  for  explora- 
tion. The  mountains  are  really  impassable,  and  the 
distant  horizon  much  too  far  to  be  reached  by  his  feeble 
powers  of  locomotion ;  .  .  .  but  I  confess  I  have  a  dislike  to 
discussing  a  diflScult  matter  informally  and  ^  out  of  court ; ' 
so,  as  we  appear  to  have  finished  dinner,  I  propose  that  we 
adjourn  to  the  study  and  hear  Dr.  Trevor's  argument  on  the 
General  Causes  of  Skepticism. 

When  they  had  taken  their  places  in  the  study.  Dr. 
Trevor  introduced  the  subject  as  follows : — 

^In  this  as  in  all  other  subjects  of  science,  we  must 
in  due  form  begin  with  definition.   Now,  what  is  Skepticism?' 

To  this  question  there  was  for  a  moment  or  two  no 
answer :  then  Miss  Trevor  replied : — 

*  Skepticism  is  infidelity,  of  course.' 

Trevor.    A  natural  answer,  Louisa,  but  not  quite  con- 
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elusive.  You  have  merely  given  the  tenn  which  Christian 
Theology  has  adopted,  not  quite  correctly,  as  the  synonym  of 
the  Greek  word.  In  fact,  nothing  could  better  elucidate  the 
diflference  between  the  classical  and  Christian  conception  of 
this  tendency  of  the  human  intellect,  than  a  comparison  of  the 
two  words  with  their  collateral  implications.  What  to  the 
old  Greek  was  merely  free  search  or  inquiry  coupled  with 
abstention  from  assertion,  became  to  Christians  a  blame- 
worthy deficiency  of  or  even  antagonism  to  true  Belief. 

Arundel.  The  definition  of  Skepticism  by  means  of 
positive  terms  is  difficult.  Philosophers  are  generally  classed 
according  to  their  tenets ;  but  inasmuch  as  Skeptics  deny 
the  tenabUity  of  all  tenets,  it  is  obvious  that  some  other 
method  must  be  employed  with  regard  to  them.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  should  be  the  positive  characteristics  of 
those  who  deliberately  maintain  they  possess  none,  except 
negation  and  nothingness.  Skeptics  are  in  feet  the  cyphers 
and  blanks  of  Philosophy. 

Trevor  (smiling).  True,  Anmdel.  Cyphers  because 
they  add  tenfold  to  the  value  of  all  other  philosophical 
systems ;  and  blanks,  because  their  worth  is  indeterminate 
and  unbounded. 

Harrington.  Suppose  we  proceed  by  derivation:  the 
word  SkeptOy  first  used  of  bodily  eye-sight,  and  hence  of 
prying,  searching,  &c.,  was  afterwards  applied  to  its  psy- 
chical counterpart  of  mental  inquiry  and  research.  Its 
signification  of  doubt  arises  in  an  easily  explicable  manner 
from  its  second  stage. 

Miss  Leycester.  Sight,  Research,  Reflection,  Doubt 
— the  main  stages  in  the  history  of  the  word — seem  typical  of 
corresponding  stages  in  the  mental  growth  of  the  individual 
and  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Trevor  (warmly).  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Miss  Ley- 
cester, and  am  glad  to  think  that  I  have  secured  so  important 
an  auxiliary  to  my  view  of  the  question.  ...  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  we  find  that  the  Greek  Skeptics 
employed  a  number  of  terms  to  signify  what  I  may  pro- 
visionally call  the  suspensive  attitude  of  the  human  mind. 
I  have  drawn  out  lists — (1)  of  the  terms  employed  to  define 
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the  method ;  (2)  of  maxims,  axioms,  and  proverbs  which  they 
used  as  elementary  principles  of  Skeptical  science.  Of  the 
first  I  find  no  less  than  eighteen  diflferent  terms;  while  of 
the  second  I  have  accumulated  upwards  of  twelve :' — facts 
which  sufiSciently  prove  how  thoroughly  Greek  philosophical 
thought  was  permeated  by  Skepticism.  Leaving  then  the 
Greek  technical  terms  for  doubt,  and  turning  to  the  word 
Skepticism,  as  we  mean  to  use  it  in  our  investigations,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  now  covers  in  conmion 
acceptation  a  large  space  of  groimd.  It  may  be  taken  as 
including  every  conceivable  kind  and  degree  of  Un-feith ; 
from  pure  disinterested  inquiry  to  the  most  determined 
and  self-contradictory  suspense,  on  the  one  side ;  and  from 
the  £Edntest  suspicion  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  senses 
to  the  extremest  and  most  self-annihilating  negation,  on  the 
other  side.  Our  first  task  must  therefore  be  to  narrow  our 
scope,  foT  it  is  clear  that  if  we  were  to  include  in  our  survey 
every  skeptical  inquirer,  commonly  so  called,  our  undertaking 
would  be  an  endless  one. 

Harrington.  There  is  moreover  a  ftirther  consideration. 
*  Skeptical '  denotes  a  particular  mental  attitude  which  may 
be  evinced  in  relation  to  any  subject-matter  of  investi- 
gation; hence  the  term,  as  De  Quincey  remarked,*  cannot 
be  used  absolutely.  A  man,  e.g.  may  be  a  Skeptic  in  History 
or  Science  as  well  as  in  Theology.  Are  we  to  divide 
Skeptics  according  to  the  subjects  of  their  doubt,  or  are  we 
to  limit  omr  inquiry  to  those  usually  so  denominated,  i.e. 
Keligious  Skeptics  ? 

Arundel.  Such  a  division  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  un- 
technical  and  embarrassing ;  for,  pace  the  authority  of  De 
Quincey  and  customary  usage,  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
can  be  more  thoroughgoing  in  its  tendencies  and  operations 

■  For  these  lists,  see  Appendix  A. 

»  Compare  Life  and  Writmg$,  by  Page,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60, 61.  '  Sceptical,  it 
strikes  me,  cannot  be  used  absolutely y  bat  only  in  relation  to  some  amgned 
object  known  and  indicated.  .  .  .*  '  It  is  trae,'  he  adds, '  that  the  word 
U  used  absolutely  in  one  colloquial  case,  viz.,  when  we  say,  "  Kant  was  a 
Sceptic;  Hume  was  a  Sceptic,"  but  even  then  it  is  an  elUpHo  expres- 
sion ...  for  we  all  understand  Sceptic  or  doubter  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.* 
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than  genuine  Skepticism.  Tennyson^s  verse  has  in  this  re- 
spect a  larger  application  than  its  author  perhaps  intended : — 

Unfaith  in  aught,  is  want  of  faith  in  all.* 

We  must,  I  think,  divide  Skeptics,  not  according  to  the 
objects  of  their  unbelief^  but  acccnrdiog  to  the  motive- 
influenoes  by  which  they  seem  to  be  determined. 

Trevor.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  division  by  subjects 
would  be  mechanical  and  illogical,  but  not  as  to  the  equal 
liability  to  unbelief  of  all  subjects  of  human  knowledge; 
for  as  a  rule  incredulity  originates  and  thrives  in  direct  ratio 
as  the  supposed  knowledge  to  which  it  is  related  transcends 
our  personal  experience.  ...  I  have  here  drawn  up  a  list  of 
Skepticisms,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word,  by  which  we  can 
guide  ourselves  in  our  investigations.  Some  of  them  we  must 
reject  because  the  essential  attribute  of  Skepticism  is  wanting 
to  them. 

1.  The  first  we  may  term  the  Skepticism  of  ignorance. 
This  is  the  kind  spoken  of  by  Diderot  in  his  Pens^es : — 
*  Celui  qui  doute  parce  qu'il  ne  connait  pas  les  raisons  de 
cr^dibilite  n'est  qu'un  ignorant.'  *  It  is  this  sort  of  Skepticism 
which  forms  the  basis  of  much  of  the  crude  and  noisy 
vapouring  on  the  subject  current  among  the  lower  orders  in 
our  large  towns,  and  which  is  destined  to  entire  extinction  or 
large  modification  before  the  advance  of  education.  With 
Skepticism  such  as  this,  uninformed  and  unenlightened,  our 
enquiry  can  have  nothing  to  do. 

2.  Closely  akin,  yet  governed  by  another  cause,  is  the 
Skepticism  of  cynicism.  This  is  the  Incredulity  of  men  who, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  methods  and  results  of 
scientific  reasearch,  are  from  mere  intellectual  indolence,  or, 
more  rarely,  from  unaflFected  contempt,  utterly  indiflferent  to 
the  existence  or  reality  of  Truth  and  Knowledge.  Diderot 
terms  this  '  I'indolence  du  Sceptique.' 

3.  The  Skepticism  of  pure  inquiry :  in  other  words,  the 

>  Compare  Cousin,  Etudet  mr  Pascal^  p.  47.  *  En  effet,  comme  Ta  dit 
M.  Royer-CoUard :  "  On  ne  fait  point  au  soeptidfme  sa  paH"  ilestabsolu  ou 
il  n'est  pas ;  U  triomphe  entiferement  ou  il  p^rit  tout  entier.*  But  see 
below,  chapter  on  *  Twofold  Truth,*  vol.  ii.  Evening  I. 

»  Pensees  philosophiqtteif  (Ehw,  comp,f  Ed.  Gamier,  i.  p.  IJ?. 
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provisional  acx^eptance  of  certain  Truths  as  such,  while 
searching  and  waiting  for  further  enlightenment.  This,  as  has 
often  been  remarked,  is  the  necessary  attitude  of  Science — 
indeed  progressive  Science  is  inconceivable  without  it.  Most 
of  the  so-called  Skepticism  which  distinguishes  the  leading 
Scientists  of  our  day  is  of  this  kind — a  cautious  reception 
of  such  scientific  &cts  and  hypotheses  as  seem  to  have  most 
warrant  for  them,  rather  than  a  conscious  and  decisive  ad- 
herence to  suspense  for  its  own  sake. 

4.  The  Skepticism  of  negation.;  by  which  I  mean  the 
continued  denial  of  all  the  facts  of  experience  and  existence, 
until  the  unbeliever  gradually  reduces  himself  to  semi-extino* 
tion  or  half-consciousness.  This  is  generally  the  form  which 
Doubt  and  Free-speculation  have  taken  in  India  when  they  are 
found  combined  with  Pessimism : — ^The  philosophical  denial 
of  the  facts  of  existence  as  uncertain,  together  with  a  morbid 
estimate  of  them  considered  as  positive  ills,  passing  into  a 
stage  in  which  existence  itself  becomes  the  greatest  of  evils, 
and  requiring  to  be  abrogated  as  far  as  possible  by  an  excessive 
self-abnegation  which  is  called  knowledge,  but  which  is  in 
reality  self-annihilation.  Of  course,  this  complete  negation  may 
easily  assume  the  aspect  of  Dogmatism :  because,  as  the  Greek 
Skeptics  truly  saw,  negation  can  be  as  haughtily  self-satisfied, 
imperious,  and  exacting  as  the  most  rigid  and  tyrannical 
affirmation. 

5.  The  Skepticism  of  suspense  or  genuine  Pyrrhonism ;  by 
which  I  mean,  either  (1)  the  deliberate  assertion  of  premisses 
and  principles  which  inevitably,  though  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously, lead  to  open  and  confessed  uncertainty ;  or  (2)  the 
distinct  adoption,  wholly  or  partially,  and  after  full  enquiry, 
of  intellectual  suspense  as  the  only  possible  goal  of  philo- 
sophic research. 

The  last  is  properly  speaking  the  only  species  with  which 
our  proposed  inquiry  is  concerned,  though  we  may  find  it 
needful  to  include  sometimes  the  Skepticism  of  pure  inquiry. 
. . .  Whether  our  scheme  is  to  comprehend  the  Skepticism  of 
negation  will  depend  on  our  starting  point.  Shall  we  com- 
mence with  a  complete  survey  of  ancient  Skepticism,  or 
confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  modem  Skepticism,  i.e.  from 
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the  Christian  era  ?  In  the  latter  case  we  shall  not  require 
to  investigate  at  any  length  pure  negation,  as  that  is  a  form 
of  speculation  to  which  the  Indo-Germanic  races  of  Europe 
are  averse;  though  even  among  our  modem  Skeptics  we 
sometimes  find  philosophical  Skepticism  passing  into  a  pro- 
found, intmtive,  and  unquestioning  mysticism. 

Harrington.  For  several  reasons  I  think  we  must  limit 
our  inquiry  to  the  modems.  Besides  the  fuller  interest 
attaching  to  names  which  come  nearest  our  own  time,  modem 
Skepticism  is  as  a  rule  less  defiant  and  extravagant,  and 
therefore,  to  the  modem  intellect,less  repellent,  than  the  com- 
plete  suspense  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  extreme  negation  of  the 
Hindoos.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  however,  an  outline  of  Pre-Christian 
Skepticism  would  enable  us  better  to  appreciate  the  contrast 
between  the  unbeliefs  of  the  old  and  those  of  the  modem 
world. 

Trevor.  That  I  would  engage  to  furnish  ;  indeed,  any 
detailed  examination  of  modem  Skeptics  which  did  not  in- 
clude a  survey  of  their  predecessors  among  other  races  and 
religions  would  be  obviously  imperfect. 

Arundel.  I  also  think  we  must  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
to  the  modems.  The  field  is  amply  suflScient  for  amateur  philo- 
sophers as  we  are  to  start  with,  and  it  is  a  mistake  for  young  be* 
ginners  in  Philosophy-culture  as  in  Agri-<cultiure — to  take  too 
large  a  farm.  .  .  .  Becurring  to  your  classification  of  Skepti- 
cisms. While  I  think  it  intelligible  and  useful,  there  is  one  ex- 
ception which  I  must  take  to  it.  In  your  5th  or  genuine  Skeptic 
class  you  appear  to  include  imconscious  unbelievers.  You 
surely  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  this,  for  if  we  are  to  pronounce 
Skeptics  all  who  unknowingly  maintain  irreconcilable  beliefe, 
our  survey  will  include  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  We 
ought  to  be  careful  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  when,  e.g.  heresy 
is  impugned,  not  to  impute  to  any  one  tenets  which  he  does 
not  openly  avow. 

Trevor.  I  don't  think  you  quite  comprehend  my 
definition :  what  I  mean  is,  that  we  should  regard  as  virtual 
Skeptics,  not  only  those  who  profess  to  be  doubters,  but  those 
also  who,  whether  consciously  or  not,  assert  principles  which 
can  only  lead  legitimately  to  Skeptical  conclusions.      You 
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would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  e.g.  that  a  man  who  refused 
to  credit  the  normal  and  healthy  action  of  his  senses,  who 
declined  i.e.  to  believe  his  eyes,  when  operating  under  fiEtvour- 
able  conditions,  was  possessed  of  a  skeptical  tendency ;  or  again 
he  who  should  choose  to  deny  the  imiversality  of  the  Law  of 
Identity  or  Excluded  Middle  must,  if  a  sane  man,  be  a  doubter. 
The  Theologian,  for  instance,  who  should  lay  down  as  equally 
true  the  contrary  propositions  that  the  universe  is  governed 
by  God  and  that  it  is  ruled  by  the  Devil,  must,  if  a  reasonable 
being,  be  considered  a  Skeptic.  Similarly,  the  Philosopher 
who  maintains  that  2  +  2  make  4  in  philosophy,  but  5  in 
theology,  must  also  lie  open  to  the  imputation  of  doubt. 
Oiu"  main  attribute  of  Skepticism  is  hesitation  and  suspense — 
the  withholding  assent  in  the  presence  of  contrary  beliefs. 
Hence,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  man  maintains  dogmas  not  merely 
irreconcilable,  but  of  such  a  nature  that  the  affirmation  of 
the  one  postulates  the  denial  of  the  other,  even  though  he 
has  never  realized  his  intellectual  position,  we  must  say 
that  he  has  all  the  needful  qualifications  of  Skepticism.  The 
Greeks  had  a  synonym  for  Skepticism,  laoatheneiaj  which 
implied  the  maintenance  of  an  equilibriimi  between  contra- 
dictory tenets  or  dogmas. 

Harrington.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  right, 
Doctor.  Your  distinction  will  allow  us  to  comprehend 
William  of  Ockam  and  other  mediaeval  thinkers,  with  their 
fevourite  tenet  that  what  is  true  in  Philosophy  may  be  false 
in  Theology ;  as  well  as  such  a  thinker  as  Kant  with  his 
Antinomies  and  Categorical  Imperatives.  All  siich  thinkers 
in  my  opinion  distinctly  enunciate  Skeptical  principles,  though 
they  would  strongly  deprecate  the  title  of  Skeptics. 

Trevor.  I  confess  I  have  some  little  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  including  in  our  list  eminent  examples  of  men 
who  were  Skeptics  during  a  part  of  their  lives,  but  afterwards 
became  founders  of  dogmatic  systems;  e.g.  such  men  as 
Augustine  and  Descartes.  No  doubt  these  may  be  included 
under  our  3rd  Class  of  Skepticisms,  although  their  unbelief 
was  not  conadously  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  dogmatic  super- 
structure erected  upon  it. 

Arundel.     By  all  means  let  us  include  these.     Indepen- 

VOL.  I.  D 
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dently  of  the  general  consideration,  that  our  plan  ehonld 
embrace  every  species  and  every  outcome  of  modem 
Skepticism,  there  is  for  me  at  least  the  profound  interest  of 
watching  such  intellectual  Pilgrims,  after  being  like  Bunyan's 
Christian  half  swallowed  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Despond,  recovering 
themselves  and  finding  a  firm  footing  on  the  other  side. 

Harrington.  I  also  think  we  ought  to  consider  them, 
provided  we  bear  in  mind  the  temporary  and  limited  nature 
of  their  Skepticism.  As  a  rule,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
estimating  a  man's  genuine  opinions  by  the  half-formed  con- 
victions of  his  youth.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  incidentally 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  exhibiting  the 
supposed  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  objection  being 
made  that  the  skull  was  not  that  of  an  adult,  immediately 
answered  that  it  was  his  head  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  Most 
growing  men  would  deprecate  being  judged  by  their  *  little- 
boy  skulls.' 

Miss  Leycester.  Meanwhile,  I  am  longing  to  ask  why 
we  should  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  definition  of 
what  has  been  so  long  in  existence.  Cannot  you  tell  us  the 
best  of  the  many  definitions  which  Greek  Philosophers  at 
different  times  propounded  on  the  subject  ? 

Trevor.  For  the  best  Greek  definition  we  must,  I 
think,  apply  to  Sextos  Empeirikos,  the  Prince  of  Greek 
Skeptics.  That  given  by  him  appears  to  me  an  admirable 
example  of  terse  and  compendious  definition,  and  is  of  itself 
a  proof  of  the  eminent  fitness  of  the  Greek  tongue  for 
philosophical  exposition.  It  is  literally  *  the  power  or  art  of 
making  antitheses  both  of  phsenomena  and  of  Noumena,"  or 
if  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  I  may  ventiure  a  paraphrase, 
*  the  art  of  putting  in  mutual  opposition  both  the  perceptions 
of  the  senses  and  the  ideas  and  conclusions  of  the  intellect.' 
This  is,  I  think,  suflSciently  exhaustive,  especially  with  the 
proviso  which  Sextos  is  careful  to  make,  that  such  opposition 
may  occur  in  any  manner  whatsoever.     The  Greek  Skeptics 

*  Pyrr,  Hyp.  book  i.  chap.  iv.  "^oti  8^  ^  o-iccirrtic^  S^rofiiy  kimBeru^ 
^yofidyuy  re  Koi  yooiffi4v<ov,^  which  Buhle  in  his  Translation  of  the  Hypo- 
typoses  thus  well  renders,  *  Die  Skepsis  ist  das  Vermogen  die  Sinnen- 
erscheinungen  und  Verstandesobjecte  einanderauf  iigend  eine  Weise  entge- 
genzusetzen.' — P.  6. 
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were  not,  I  am  bound  to  tjonfess,  very  scrupulous  either  as   - 
to  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  required  antithetical. 

Arundel.  Very  true,  Trevor,  my  small  acquaintance 
with  them  enables  me  to  bear  witness  to  that.  But  what 
has  always  amused  me  in  this  definition,  is  the  cool  determi- 
nation of  your  fidends  the  Greek  Skeptics  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  conclusion,  no  matter  how  it  is  come  by,  or  what 
its  demonstrative  cogency  might  happen  to  be,  and  so  pro- 
claiming themselves  the  *  Irreconcilables '  of  philosophy. 
For  this  reason  the  definition  of  Sextos,  thoiigh  an  admirable 
description  of  Pyrrhonism,  appears  to  me  too  extreme  to 
mark  the  more  moderate  Skepticism  we  are  likely  to  meet 
with  among  modem  free-thinkers. 

Harbington.  I  also  agree  with  you  that  Sextos's  defi- 
nition is  too  exclusively  Greek ;  it  says  nothing  of  denial  or 
negation  per  ae.  It  will  be  useful  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  the 
distinction  that,  while  Skepticism  together  with  all  other 
Greek  terms  for  philosophical  unbelief  imply  inquiry  and 
suspense,  rather  than  denial;  our  English  usage  of  the  word 
comprehends  the  latter  as  weU.  It  seems  a  pity  that  we  do 
not  avail  ourselves  of  terms  in  our  own  tongue  which  would 
express  the  difiference  between  negation  and  suspense.  We 
use  the  words  disbelief  and  vmbdief  as  synonyms ;  but  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  distinguish  between  v/nheljief  as 
the  mere  non-afl5rmation  or  position  of  neutrality,  and  dis- 
belief as  implying  dissidence  in  the  sense  of  hostility. 

Trevor.  Our  use  of  the  word  Skepticism  to  mark  both 
suspense  or  tacit  negation  of,  and  open  rebellion  to  dogma 
arises  in  this  way :  men  start  from  positive  dogma  as  from 
a  normal  condition  or  standard  of  things.  Hence  the  mere 
refusal  to  recognise  it — its  non-aflEirmation — is  held  to  be 
blameworthy ;  while  distinct  opposition  to  it  implies  only  a 
greater  degree  of  culpability  i  so  that  in  this  altered  mean- 
ing of  Skepticism  compared  with  its  use  in  Greek  philosophy, 
we  have  an  incidental  illustration  of  the  elBfect  of  Christian 
dogmatism  in  modifying  the  signification  of  philosophical 
terms.  ...  No  doubt,  at  first  sight  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  modem  unbelief,  the  definition  of  Sextos  seems  ex- 
treme, yet  we  shall  find  that  it  includes  tendencies  common 

j>  2 
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to  all  Skeptics,  and  moreover  has  a  special  application  in 
Christian  Skepticism  to  the  continual  opposition  of  the  two 
great  antitheticals,  Faith  and  Season. 

Arundel.  I  suppose  then  we  must  agree  to  accept  it : 
meanwhile  I  am  trying  to  realise  the  social  and  personal 
qualities  of  the  men  who  devised  this  curious  confession  of 
philosophic  faith.  What  a  disagreeable  contradictory  set  of 
people  they  must  have  been !  Imagine  having  to  live  with  a 
human  being  whose  reUgious  creed  and  *  whole  duty  of  mian* 
consisted  in  finding  antitheticals  to  everything  you  or  any 
one  else  might  affirm,  no  matter  how  transparently  obvious 
it  might  be.  As  to  their  boast  of  attaining  Atarcuda  or 
philosophic  calm,  they  could  only  eflfect  it  in  the  same  way 
that  Irishmen  enjoy  quietness,  *  who  are  never  at  peace  but 
when  fighting.'  If  the  Greek  Skeptics  wanted  a  kind  of 
philosophers'  coat  of  arms,  I  would  suggest  two  surly  curs 
growling  over  a  bone. 

Miss  Letcester.  Except  that  the  surly  curs,  notwith- 
standing their  ostensible  occupation  and  their  audible  growls, 
are  careful  to  affirm  the  non-existence  of  all  bones.  Hence 
your  simile,  Mr.  Arundel,  is  more  applicable  to  the  contentions 
of  creeds  and  sects  over  some  disputed  dogma;  to  which 
indeed  it  has  been  applied. 

Harrington.  This  antithetical  character  in  social  and 
humble  life  is  very  neatly  and  literally  discriminated  by  the 
epithet  *contrairy'  which  in  the  country  you  often  hear 
applied  to  contradictory  people.  You  remember  Charles 
Lamb's  humorous  description  *  of  an  individual  of  this  species 
among  his  relations : — *  He  hath  been  heard  to  deny  upon  cer- 
tain occasions  that  there  exists  such  a  faculty  at  all  in  man  as 
Reason,  and  wondereth  how  man  came  first  to  have  a  conceit 
of  it,  enforcing  his  negation  with  all  the  might  of  reaaonvng 
he  is  master  of — words  by  the  way  eminently  applicable  to 
every  self-contradictory  Skeptic,  as  e,g,  Pyrrhon. 

Trevor.     You  are  not  quit^  lair  to  my  poor  Skeptics. 

The  antitheses  of  Sextos's  definition  need  not  necessarily 

have  been  of  their  own  devising ;  indeed  the  main  purpose 

for  which  a  Skeptic  would  require  an  antithetical  would  be 

»  Blia— «  My  Relations.' 
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self-defence.  These  antitheses  they  merely  used  as  points 
from  which  to  compute  their  ovm  position.  They  sought 
for  contradictions  and  contraries,  as  a  man  might  wish 
to  discover  contentious  neighbours,  in  order  to  keep  as 
far  away  from  them  as  possible.  They  marked  extreme 
opinions  as  they  would  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which 
they  meant  to  occupy  the  unmoving  and  immoveable  centre. 
They  wished  to  determine  the  mean  of  pure  neutrality* 
between  dogmas  of  every  kind.  Hence  a  complimentary 
estimate  would  assign  to  them  in  Philosophy  the  position 
which  Aristotle  assigns  to  Virtue  in  Ethics — ^the  mean  between 
two  extremes.  I  do  not  see  why  Skeptics  should  have 
a  distinctive  coat  of  arms  or  emblematic  Trade-mark  any 
more  than  other  philosophers;  but  supposing  one  needed, 
what  could  you  have  better  than  that  suggested  by  Lucian  *  ? 
— *  Justice  with  equally  poised  scales ' — an  emblem,  by  the 
way,  which  Montaigne  adopted  as  his  philosophical  escut- 
cheon,' and  which  Diderot'  made  the  centre-piece  of  the 
banner  which  he  devised  for  advanced  Skeptics. 

Harrington.  But  Lucian's  emblem  merely  represents 
Justice  in  her  static  condition  impartial  and  unbiassed.  She 
has  a  dynamic  position  as  well  when  she  holds  the  uplifted 
sword  ready  to  strike.  It  would  be  an  ill  day  for  lawyers 
and  their  clients  if  the  indecision  of  Justice  were,  like  that 
of  Skeptics,  her  perpetual,  never-ceasing  characteristic. 

Arundel.  Bad  for  lawyers,  Harrington ! — not  for  their 
clients;  who  would  to  their  own  incalculable  advantage 
speedily  cease  to  exist.  But  instead  of  a  balance,  I  would 
suggest  another  emblem  for  Skepticism,  bearing  indeed  some 
aflSnity  to  it  as  well  as  to  a  mean  position  between  two  ex- 
tremes, but  not  being  quite  so  honourable  or  safe  for  those 
who  trust  it — I  mean  the  fate  which  a  very  familiar  proverb 
assigns  to  a  man  who  tries  to  sit  between  two  stools. 

Trevor.    To  your  objection,  Harrington,  I  would  reply 

>  lltarum  AucHo,  §  27.     Opera,  Ed.  Didot,  p.  163. 

*  Cf .  PaMoal,  par  Faugfere,  i  363. 

'  La  Promenade duScepHqne.  (Euv,  Comp.  Ed.  Gamier,  i.  217.  *Cette 
troupe  n'avait  point  eu  d'6tendard,  lorsquMl  y  a  environ  deux  cents  ana  un 
de  ses  champions  en  imagina  on.  C*est  nne  balance  en  broderie  d'or, 
d'argent,  de  laine  et  de  soie,  avec  ces  mots  pour  devise :  Que  saU-je  t * 
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in  the  words  of  Pascal,'  *  Justice  and  Truth  are  two  paints 
80  subtle,  that  our  instruments  are  too  dull  to  touch  either  of 
them  exactly,'  though  of  course  the  needs  of  social  life  make 
some  approximate  and  partial  justice  necessary.  As  to  your 
remark,  Arundel,  you  must  remember  that  a  proverb  or  illus- 
tration is  not  an  argument.  Anyhow  we  are  not  the  heralds  of 
Skepticism  but  the  historians  of  Skeptics.  .  .  .  Eetuming 
•  to  our  subject,  I  may  assume  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
definition  of  Sextos  and  with  the  limitations  of  our  subject 
which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  In  that  case,  I  will,  if 
you  have  no  objection,  commence  my  promised  paper : — 

On  the  Oeneral  Causes  of  Skepticism. 

Thus  saying.  Dr.  Trevor  took  a  roll  of  MS.  firom  his 
pocket  and  read  as  follows : — 

Skepticism  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  must  be  admitted  to 
be  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  definition  of 
one  of  its  most  ordinary  and  necessary  operations.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious,  when  we  examine  the  derivation  of  the  word,  to  find 
that  with  all  its  present  implication  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it  is 
an  outcome  of  the  sense  of  all  others,  whose  perceptions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  most  direct  and  immediate,  and  on  that  account  most 
certain — the  sense  of  sight.  This  fact  is  significant  (as  Miss 
Leycester  has  just  reminded  us) ;  for  the  undoubted  progress  of  a 
word  from  one  meaning  to  another,  and  its  final  settling  down  in  a 
given  acceptation,  most,  I  conceive,  have  something  corresponding 
to  it  in  the  laws  and  processes  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  facts 
of  nature  or  history.  For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  I  must, 
however,  ask  leave  to  use  the  word  Skepticism  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  customarily  employ  it  in  English,  as  indicating  both 
fi-ee  inquiry  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  incredulity  (negation), 
or  acquiescence  in  uncertainty  (suspense).  To  narrow  the  term  in 
the  inquiiy  I  now  propose  to  institute,  to  the  technical  signification 
it  acquired  in  the  schools  of  Pyrrh6n  and  Ainesid^mos,  however 
useful  for  classification,  appears  to  me  unworthy  of  the  philo- 
sophical inquirer ;  who  sees  in  the  entire  growth  and  evolution  of 
any  mental  movement,  and  not  merely  in  its  mature  phase  of 
development,  Buhjecte  of  the  highest  interest :  and  to  whom  Sk^ti- 

*  Pens.  ed.  Havet.  i.  36.    Comp.  i.  38,  70. 
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dam  6ommends  itself  in  its  true  philosophical  aspect,  as  a  mode  of 
thought  which  in  varying  degrees  has  characterised  some  of  the 
gxeateat  intellects,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

The  oauaea  of  Skepticism  are  twofold  :  general  and  special. 
By  general  causes,  I  mean  those  that  are  always  and  everywhere 
in  operation.  Canses  which  depend  on  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  on  the  nature  of  the  human  fieusulties,  and  their  methods  of 
acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge.  It  is  to  these  that  I 
purpose  in  the  following  remarks  to  confine  myself.  But  in  passing, 
I  may  observe  that  special  causes  as  well  may,  and  often  do,  exer- 
cise an  enormous  influence  on  the  Skeptical  development,  either  of 
a  particular  epoch  or  of  an  individual.  In  the  first  case  the 
extent  of  dogmatism,  or  at  least  philosophical  quiescence  in  the 
preceding  period ;  the  piental  activity  actually  current  in  philo- 
sophy, theology,  or  politics ;  the  personal  influence  or  teaching  of 
some  great  epoch-making  thinker,  constitute  special  causes  which 
must  be  taken  into  account :  while  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
his  own  education  and  training,  or  perhaps  some  special  idiosyn- 
crasy or  intellectual  bias,  or  the  tendency  of  the  thought  of  the 
day,  either  or  all  may  have  contributed  to  form  in  him  a  Skeptical 
mind.  Of  these  causes,  all  more  or  less  obvious,  and  most  of 
which  we  shall  have  again  to  consider  during  the  course  of  our 
investigations,  I  do  not  now  purpose  sa3dng  anything  more. 

L  Turning  to  general  causes  of  Skepticism,  I  conceive  the 
first  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  world — ^the  infinite  extent  and 
variety  of  the  laws  and  operations  of  the  universe.  Fully  believing 
as  I  do  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim,  *  Nihil  est  in  inteUectu  quod 
non  privs  in  aensu,'  I  always  go  to  the  world  without  for  an 
explanation  of  the  world  within.  I  expect  to  find  in  the  macro- 
cosm a  reflection  of  the  microcosm : — 

Im  Innem  ist  ein  Universum  auch. 

When  I  adopt  this  course  in  this  instance,  what  do  I  find  t  Why 
I  find  innumerable  phenomena,  infinite  in  variety,  immeasurable 
in  extent,  and,  so  far  as  my  conception  of  time  allows  me  to  judge, 
in  duration  as  well.  I  find  this  wondrous  array  of  phenomena 
apparently  moving  in  a  stately  and  regular  procession,  and  governed 
1^  unalterable  laws;  and  yet  beneath  all  this  apparent  uniformity 
and  harmony,  further  research  enables  me  to  detect  a  diversity 
almost  as  infinite.  I  discover  the  action  of  one  law  modified  in  a 
countless  variety  of  modes  and  degrees  by  that  of  another.  I  find 
one  efiect,  by  which  I  mean  the  outcome  of  any  cause  or  causes, 
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Bometimes  aided,  sometimes  thwarted,  oftentimes  perverted,  per- 
haps entirely  destroyed  by  another;  so  that  the  general  result  of 
the  action  and  reaction  in  every  conceivable  mode  of  all  these 
countless  laws,  processes,  modifying  agencies,  &c.,  is  to  produce  on 
the  mind  a  most  embarrassing  tout  ensemble  of  causes  and  effects, 
activities  and  passivities,  order  and  disorder,  law  and  lawlessness ; 
so  that  the  cosmos  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  iU-r^ulated 
chaos,  and  the  universe  seems  a  tangled  skein,  inviting,  and  at 
the  same  time  defying  disentanglement. 

Kor  is  this  feeling  of  embarrassment,  which  arises  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  greatly  lessened  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  one  single  phenomenon,  and  select  for  the 
purpose  that  which  seems  to  us  most  obvious ;  for  in  every  such 
case,  immediately  underlying  the  phenomenal  aspect,  we  discover 
ulterior  agencies,  qualities,  relations,  &c,,  which  on  examination 
turn  out  to  be  just  as  inscrutable  as  if  the  phenomenon  itself  were 
veiled  in  the  most  impenetrable  mystery.  When  a  man's  mental 
faculties,  weU  awakened  by  study  and  reflection,  and  unrestrEdned 
by  prejudice  or  bias,  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  world  of  this  kind, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  he  should  feel  uncertainty,  embarrassment, 
and  disappointment ;  that  the  universe  should  seem  to  him  as  to 
the  Greek  philosopher,  an  ever-flowing  river;  or  as  to  the  Hindoo 
thinker,  a  mere  visionary  unsubstantial  pageant ;  or  as  to  the 
Hebrew  Skeptic,  a  *  vanity  of  vanities* !  What  marvel  if  his  final 
mental  attitude  in  the  presence  of  so  many  conflicting  facts  and 
assurances,  wei-e  the  epoche  or  suspense  of  the  ancient  Skeptics,  or 
the  je  ne  a^ay  pas  of  their  modem  successors.  The  effect  may 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  supposed  case  of  a  thoughtful,  imagi- 
native child,  who,  after  being  confined  within  four  walls  until  he 
was  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  should  then  be  suddenly  hurried 
through  rapidly  changing  scenery,  or  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  a  large  town.'  We  can  in  some  measure  appreciate  the -feelings 
of  strangeness,  wonderment,  and  doubt  with  which  he  would 
survey  such  a  bewildering  succession  of  different  views ;  and  if,  as 
we  have  assumed,  he  were  a  boy  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind, 
we  might  perhaps  succeed  in  persuading  him  that  he  was  survey- 
ing not  an  actually  existing  series  of  realities,  but  the  fitful  changes 

>  Similar  illustrations  are  frequently  employed  in  philosophy,  sometimes, 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  interests  of  var3ring,  nay,  even  opposite  systems 
of  Thought.  Thus  the  famous  cave  simile  of  Plato's  Repvblic  (vi.), 
adduced  as  a  picturesque  argument  in  behalf  of  Extreme  Idealismi*  is 
employed  by  Bacon  to  advocate  reasonable  Skepticism.  Be  Aug,  Sci.  book 
V.  chap.  iv.     WorkSi  by  Ellis  and  Spedding,  i.  p.  645. 
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of  an  unreal  dream.  It  is  pnly  the  dull  listless  acquiescence  pro- 
duced by  habit,  and  slavish  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
that  rob  us  of  that  feeling  of  combined  strangeness,  awe,  and 
wonder  which  ought  to  be  the  ordinary  and  befitting  attitude  of 
thoughtful  men  in  presence  of  the  innumerable  unsolved  problems 
of  the  universe.  I  confess  I  have  never  seen  the  effect  which  thi 
infinite  manifoldness  is  calculated  to  produce  on  reflective  and 
imaginative  minds  treated  with  the  importance  it  merits.  It 
appears  to  me  to  operate  as  a  producing  cause  of  more  than  one  of 
the  so-called  eooentricitite  of  the  human  intellect.  I  certainly 
find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  both  mysticism  and  pantheism  to  its 
influence.  While  as  to  Skepticism,  I  believe  it  to  warrant  the 
whole  of  the  inquiring  and  most  of  the  uncertain  spirit  implied  in 
the  term.  Indeed,  nothing  seems  to  me  more  appropriate  than 
the  attitude  of  the  cautious,  searching,  doubting  inquirer  in  such 
an  universe  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  It  is  on  a  boundless 
plain  that  men  need  to  grope  their  way  (and  what  is  Skepticism 
but  groping  t),  and  not  when  confined  by  strong  boimdaries  and 
prominent  landmarks  on  every  side. 

II.  Now,  add  to  this  infinite  extent  and  variety  of  the  world 
without  the  correspondingly  measureless  activities  of  the  world 
within.  Conceive  a  being  placed  in  such  an  universe  gifted  with 
powers  of  thought  and  reason,  and  with  an  unquenchable  desire 
afW  knowledge,  endowed  with  keen,  eager  senses  and  analytical 
fiiculties,  capable  of  investigating  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  most 
of  the  varied  phenomena  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  but  at  the 
same  time  from  the  very  keenness  of  his  faculties,  from  the  enor- 
mous, I  might  almost  say  infinite,  sweep  of  their  imaginative  and 
speculative  powers,  utterly  incapable  of  any  full,  absolute  demon- 
stration of  one  single  truth,  and  what  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  inevitable  destiny  of  such  a  being  must  be  a  continual, 
never-ending  search  :  that,  in  a  word,  the  more  critical  the 
Ceumltiee,  the  more  comprehensive  the  vision  of  such  an  intellect, 
the  greater  will  be  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  perfect  unim- 
peachable demonstration ;  just  as  the  more  powerful  the  telescope  the 
greater  the  immensity  of  space  which  it  reveals,  or  the  more  pro- 
found the  geological  and  astronomical  research  the  more  immeasur- 
able becomes  the  recession  of  time.  Nay,  that  inherent  infinity 
which  pertains  to  time  and  space,  appears  to  me  an  essential  property 
of  the  human  reason  as  well — ^I  mean  that  its  desires  and  hopes  are 
so  boundless,  its  cravings  for  truth  so  multiform  and  insatiable,  its 
appetite  for  knowledge  so  omnivorous  and  inappeasable,  that  its 
tendencies  we  may  certainly  affirm  (in  harmony  with  the  wisest 
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and  profoundest  thinkers  of  all  time)  to  be  towards  the  in* 
finite. 

In  order  further  to  exemplify  this,  let  ns  consider  the  conduct 
of  the  human  intellect : — 1.  When  it  claims  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  truth  :  2.  When  it  deals  with  problems  confe«»edly  insoluble. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  assume  that  on  some  one  given 
subject  the  intellect  imagines  itself  to  possess  ultimate  irrefragable 
truth.  Does  anyone  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  tendencieB 
suppose  it  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  conclusion,  without 
further  inquiry  and  speculation!  for  let  the  fieict  itself  be  as 
obvious  and  unimpeachable  as  possible,  the  questions  may  still  be 
asked,*  Whence  is  it  Tor,  *  Why  r  or,  '  How  is  it  so  T  Bythefirst 
two  queries,  we  attempt  to  seize  a  link  in  the  infinite  chain  of  causa- 
tion, and  if  the  attempt  succeeds  we  try  to  grasp  the  next  link,  and  so 
ad  i/nfinitum.  Or  putting  the  last  question,  '  How  is  it  t '  in  order 
to  get  at  the  mode  and  circumstance  of  a  supposed  truth-presenta- 
tion, and  what  an  endless  vista  of  speculation  and  possibility  is 
immediately  suggested  to  the  still  unsatisfied  intellect.  Does  e.g,  the 
conviction  it  possesses  of  such  a  truth  and  its  ultimate  certainty  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  perceived,  or  is  it,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  entirely  independent  of  all  such  human  relations  1 
And  whether  its  perception  be  related  to  the  intellect  or  not,  yet  it 
must  be  relative  to  a  number  greater  or  less  of  other  collateral 
truths,  and  such  a  fact  immediately  challenges  comparison  and 
discussion.  Or  perhaps  the  intellect  will  endeavour,  simple  and 
undecomposable  as  the  truth  may  seem,  to  analyse,  and,  if  possible, 
resolve  it  into  its  primaty  constituent  elements ;  and  each  of  such 
elements  may  conceivably  be  made  the  subject  of  further  analysis 
and  decomposition ;  so  restlessly  eager,  so  insatiably  curious  does 
the  human  mind  approve  itself,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
posed truth  in  itself,  but  also  with  regard  to  its  origin,  its  com- 
position, and  its  relation,  real  or  feigned,  to  other  ttnths.  In  a  word, 
no  proof  or  demonstration  of  any  given  truth  can  be  even  hypo- 
thetically  conceived,  so  complete  and  comprehensive  that  aU  further 
research  would  be  deemed  useless  or  impertinent. 

A  striking  proof,  were  any  needed,  of  this  proposition,  is  at 
once  afibrded  us  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  there  is  no  truth  so 
simple,  self-evident,  and  indubitable,  as  not  to  have  been  again  and 
again  called  in  question  by  difierent  thinkers  and  schools  of  philo- 
sophy. The  reliableness  of  our  sense-perceptions  and  the  facts  of 
consciousness  have  been  repeatedly  impugned,  both  in  ancient  and 
in  modem  times.  The  nonexistence  of  a  material  world  has  been 
a  fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  more  than  one  philosophical 
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Bystem.  The  ego  itaelf  has  been  reduced  by  various  modes  to 
inanition  and  intellectual  extinction ;  and  whereas  nothing  seems 
at  first  sight  more  axiomatic  and  final  than  the  primary  truths  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  yet  thinkers  of  all  ages  have  not  only 
speculated  eagerly  on  the  whence  and  the  why  of  such  truths,  but 
have  even  taxed  their  imaginations  to  the  extent  of  conceiving 
worlds  in  which  2  +  2  might  make  5.  If  these  well-known  facts 
are  insufficient  to  prove  the  inherent  Skepticism  of  the  speculative 
intellect^  this  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  very  self-same  tendency, 
and  is,  in  truth,  a  strong  confirmation  of  its  existence. 

2.  But  if  the  human  intellect  in  presence  of  truths  generally 
supposed  to  be  indubitable  and  compulsory,  reveals  a  Skeptical 
bias,  we  find  precisely  the  same  disposition  manifested  in  its  mode 
of  dealing  with  problems  confessedly  insoluble.  Its  unwillingness 
or  inability  to  concede  an  absolute  negation  is  just  as  strong  as  its 
indisposition  or  powerlessness  to  grant  an  unconditional  affirma- 
tion. Among  the  numerous  questions  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  human  mind,  there  are  many  which  are  not  only, 
on  account  of  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  incapable  of 
receiving  even  an  approximate  solution,  but  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  conceive,  with  every  allowance  for  the  attainments  of  the 
future,  the  bare  possibility  of  their  ever  receiving  such  a  solution. 
Let  us  take  as  an  instance  the  origin  of  the  universe.  I  must 
confess  myself  quite  unable  to  conceive,  even  hypothetically,  a 
theory  on  the  subject  of  so  simple  and  undoubted  a  character,  as 
to  exclude  all  further  speculation  and  inquiry.  And  yet  upon  this 
inscrutable  matter  a  countless  variety  of  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded, from  the  mythological  fitbles  of  remote  antiquity  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  our  own  day.'  And,  probably,  unless  the 
nature  of  tiiie  human  intellect  changes  considerably  from  what  it  is 
at  present,  there  never  will  come  a  time  when  speculation  on  such 
an  abstruse  subject  will  finally  cease,  from  the  recognition  of  the 
patent  fact,  that  anything  approaching  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  is  a  self-evident  impossibility.^ 

'  These  words  were  wrritten  some  years  ago,  but  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  meet  recent  results  of  astronomical  research,  will  require  to  be  told 
that  the  nebular  hypothesis  has  now  received  its  quietus,  leaving  appar- 
ently no  theory  to  occupy  its  place.  At  present,  so  far  as  Physicists  are 
concerned,  the  Universe  is  an  orphan. 

s  '  Cependant  c^est  une  des  principales  et  des  plus  ordinaires  maladies 
de  l*homme  d'estre  travailU  d'une  curiosity  inqui^te  pour  des  choses  qu*il 
se  pent  s^voir,  et  qull  lui  est  vraisemblement  plus  avantageuz  d'ignorer 
que  d'en  prendre  connoissance,  puisque  Dieu  a  limits  la  sphere  d'activit6  de 
8on  4me,  qui  ne  pent  pas  p^6trer  jusques-1^.*  La-Mothe-U'  Vayer,  SoUhque» 
8eept.y  Ed.  Liaeuz,  p.  2. 
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Or  take  another  question — the  exact  mode  in  which  our  sensa- 
tionB  are  formed.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  an  adequate  explanation  of  thia  mysterious 
fact  is  simply  inconceivable.  The  requisite  and  only  possible 
conditions  of  successful  investigation  are  manifestly  unattainable. 
Nor  can  I  conceive  any  advance  in  the  sciences  of  Physiology  and 
Psychology  sufficiently  great  as  to  remove  this  inherent  impossi- 
bility. And  yet  there  is  scarce  any  subject-matter  of  human 
,  inquiry  which  has  received  so  much  attention  from  psychologists 
on  the  one  hand  and  physiologists  on  the  other.  Indeed,  most  of 
this  labour  has  been  expended  without  any  great  prospect  of  a 
satisfactory  result,  so  far  as  definite  knowledge  is  concerned,  per- 
haps without  even  expecting  the  final  solution  of  so  profound  an 
enigma. 

In  a  word,  the  mental  energies  of  men  in  these  and  in  the 
numberless  other  cases  which  might  have  been  adduced,  seem  to 
me  like  a  wild  beast  perpetually  measuring  with  restless  paces  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  cage  from  which  it  has  nevertheless  long 
since  ascertained  there  can  be  no  escape ;  or  like  a  watchful  army 
surrounding  a  fortress  which  it  cannot  but  admit  to  be  impreg- 
nable, it  is  yet  continually  belying  its  admission  by  its  conduct, 
for  it  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  some  unguarded  comer  or  weak 
position  by  which  an  entry  may  haply  be  effected.  It  should* 
however,  be  remembered  as  some  set-off  against  such  hopeless 
enterprises  and  unrealised  desires,  that  these  ceaseless  attempts  to 
accomplish  impossibilities  are  not  only  the  intellectual  instincts  of 
our  race,  but  are  incidentally  productive  of  good  results.  Weaker 
fortresses,  themselves  once  deemed  impregnable,  have  been  forced 
to  succumb  in  some  degree  to  such  unsleeping  vigilance.  Besides, 
soldiers  ever  on  the  alert  attain  a  continual  increase  of  efficiency, 
and  if,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  they  fail  to  achieve  what 
is  impossible,  they  must  admit,  if  they  can,  such  failure  to  be 
nothing  less  than  inevitable. 

A  further  cause  for  the  inabiHty  of  our  Acuities  to  attain 
complete  demonstration  is  to  be  found  in  the  individual  and 
isolated  character  of  every  perception  or  idea  we  possess.  Each 
act  of  sensation  or  reflection  is  a  single  independent  fleu^  of  con- 
sciousness, having  its  own  individual  colouring,  characteristics, 
and  extent.  So  that  not  only  are  our  faculties  limited  in  respect 
of  their  own  inherent  powers,  but  they  are  further  limited  as  re- 
gards their  participation  in  any  common  stock  of  universal  Truth. 
The  individual  differences  which  characterise  our  powers  of  per- 
ceiving and  of  thinking  were  known  to  and  acknowledged  by  the 
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pbiloBopliers  of  Greece  many  centmiee  ago.  It  formed,  indeed,  a 
part  of  the  creed  of  every  eminent  Greek  thinker  from  the  time  of 
Protagoras  and  his  aphorism,  '  Man  is  the  measm^e  of  all  things/ 
to  the  final  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  in  the  schools  of  tbe  later 
Skeptdcs.  Nor  were  they  backward  in  applying  such  a  cogent 
argument  to  refute  dogmatic  conclusions  and  general  systems  of 
belief,  which  were  avowedly  based  on  the  common  consent  of 
humanity.  Within  a  recent  date  this  individuality  of  sense-per- 
ceptions, or  '  personal  equation,'  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been 
recognised  by  sdentists  of  our  own  day,  and  has  become  in  certain 
astronomical  experiments  a  necessary  part  of  the  calculations  per- 
taining to  them.  But  in  point  of  fact  this  '  personal  equation ' 
is  true  not  only  of  the  modus  opercmdi  of  the  senses,  but  of  all  the 
definitions  and  determinations  of  the  intellect — the  nature  and 
extent  of  every  idea,  the  quality  and  scope  of  every  imagination, 
ihe  meaning  attached  to  words  and  propositions ;  in  a  word,  to 
every  part  and  outcome  of  the  apparatus  which  man  employs  as  a 
reefioning  being.  Hence  each  individual  has  his  own  private 
mirror,  in  which  is  reflected  each  part  and  parcel  of  his  knowledge. 
And  when  we  bring  all  these  reflections  together  in  order  to 
establish,  as  we  think,  universal  and  impr^nable  truth,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  if  the  whole  should  present  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  ^biss  cut  into  numberless  facets,  and  that  any  object  reflected 
by  it  should  be  diverse  and  multitudinous  rather  than  uniform 
and  identical. 

Nor  would  the  behaviour  of  the  human  intellect  be,  I  conceive, 
greatly  altered  were  its  limitations  to  some  extent  removed,  and 
its  present  faculties  immeasurably  increased  both  in  number  and 
efficiency.  If,  e.g,^  like  Voltaire's  Microm^as,  we  were  gifted  with 
a  thousand  senses  instead  of  five,  our  fate  would  probably  still  be 
that  so  plaintively  described  by  the  inhabitant  of  Sirius :  *  II 
nous  reste  encore  je  ne  sais  quel  d6sir  vague,  je  ne  sais  quelle 
inquietude,  qui  nous  avertit  sans  cesse  que  nous  sommes  peu  de 
chose,  et  qu'il  y  a  des  ^tres  beaucoup  plus  parfaits.'  *  Nay,  we 
have  good  warrant  for  assuming  that  such  an  enlargement  in  the 
Dumber  and  scope  of  our  faculties  would  only  produce  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  questions  to  be  solved  and, 
ipso  facto,  of  difficulties  in  their  solution.  Hence  the  possessor  of 
^ve  senses,  if  a  skeptic,  would,  were  his  senses  increased  to  a  thou- 
sand, probably  become  in  direct  arithmetical  ratio  two  hundred  times 
more  skeptical  than  before.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we 
were  endowed  with  some  such  enormous  increase  in  the  number, 
*  Mioromegat,  Hut.  j?kilosophique,  chap.  ii. 
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variety,  and  power  of  our  senses  and  mental  faculties  as  that 
suggested  by  Voltaire ;  that  we  were  able,  for  instance,  to  com- 
prehend by  methods  now  inconceivable  the  real  causes  and  modes 
of  working  of  all  the  great  physical  forces  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded ;  that  we  could  perceive  the  molecular  changes  that  take 
place  in  electricity  and  magnetism  as  readily  as  we  can  see  the 
movement  of  our  own  limbs ;  that  we  could  hear  the  sap  perco- 
lating through  the  cells  and  capillary  tubes  of  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion, from  the  tiniest  herb  to  the  loftiest  tree,  as  easily  as  we  can 
hear  the  rush  of  water  through  a  drain-pipe ;  that  we  oould  see 
and  number  the  vibrations  of  light  or  sound-waves  as  readily  as 
we  can  reckon  our  paces ;  that  we  could  feel  the  changes  in  our 
brain-substance  which  are  said  to  be  the  invariable  antecedents  of 
all  our  different  states  of  consciousness  as  quickly  and  keenly  as 
we  feel  the  pain  of  a  blow;  that,  lastly,  we  could  trace  those 
subtle  links  which  form  our  mental  associations  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  we  can  number  the  links  of  a  chain  we  hold  in  our  - 
hands,  and  that  all  dialectical  processes  were  as  vividly  presented 
to  our  inner  senses  as  the  most  crude,  mechanical  operation  might 
be  to  our  bodily  senses,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  stupen- 
dous addition  to  our  faculties  and  modes  of  knowledge  would  be  a 
proporticmate  increase  in  our  bewilderment,  and  an  enlarged  scope 
for  curiosity  and  incredulity.  So  that  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew 
Skeptic's  maxim  is  amply  attested  by  the  whole  history  of  Skepti- 
cism, *He  that  incrpsseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,*  or  as 
Shelley  in  his  magnificent  play  has  expressed  the  same  sentiment, 
by  making  the  furies  reproach  Prometheus : — 

Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledfre  thou  waken'dst  for  man  P 
Then  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst  which  outran 
These  perishing  waters ;  a  thirst  of  fierce  feyer, 
Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consume  him  for  ever. 

Instead,  then,  of  supposing  that  an  extension  of  our  present 
powers  would  operate  as  an  antidote  to  Skepticism,  we  must,  I 
suspect,  proceed  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  What  is  needed  is 
not  the  extension,  but  the  still  further  limitation  of  our  reasoning 
fiEkculties.  We  with  our  Bye  senses,  elaborated  and  enhanced  by 
the  gifts  of  reason  and  imagination,  are  in  point  of  fact  only  too 
well  equipped  to  find  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  our 
investigations.  It  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  mixed  nature 
of  our  divinest  gifts  that  the  very  faculty  by  which  we  reason  is 
that  which  enables  and  incites  us  to  doubt,  that  the  means  we 
adopt  in  order  to  construct  is  like  a  builder's  scafiblding,  equally 
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ayailable  for  porpoees  of  destruction,  and  that  those  nations  and 
individaals  are  freest  from  Skepticism  which  are  closest  akin  to 
brutes  and  idiots.  Hence  we  maj  term  doubt  the  Nemesis  of 
ialth^  the  inevitably  reactionary  consequence  of  dogmatism.  It 
presupposes  reasoning  and  intelligence,  it  postulates  systematised 
beli^,  convictions  which  have  attained  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  coherence  and  stability.  It  is  therefore  the  outcome,  not  of 
ignorance,  but  of  culture ;  the  characteristic,  not  of  the  childhood, 
bat  of  the  mature  age  of  mankind.  Ko  traces  of  Skepticism  ap- 
pear in  Greek  or  Hindoo  philosophy  until  long  after  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  numerous  systems  of  belief  and  speculation, 
and  in  most  languages  of  uncultured  nations  there  is  no  word  for 
doubt. 

III.  Another  cause  of  Skepticism  may  be  found  in  the  neces- 
sary relations  between  human  reason  and  its  creature  and  instru- 
ment, human  language.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  subject, 
and  I  cannot  do  more  than  point  out  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
unavoidable  uncertainty  pertaining  to  the  use  of  language  seems 
to  be  a  prolific  source  of  Skepticism. 

1.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  mode  by  which  we  acquire  know- 
ledge. We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  it  afibrds  a  proof  both  of  the 
necessity  and  uncertainty  of  human  language.  To  the  child  or 
uneducated  adult  the  object  of  an  act  of  perception  is  indistin- 
guishable from  the  perception  itself.  The  tree,  e,g.  which  is  seen, 
is  the  same  object  as  the  image  of  it  imprinted  on  the  retina  or 
retained  in  the  memory ;  and  this  confusion  is  shown  in  the  lan- 
guage employed,  which  for  the  most  part  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  outward  object  and  its  ideal  representation,  calling 
both  by  a  common  name.  But  no  sooner  is  this  unavoidable  con- 
junction of  the  real  and  ideal  analysed,  than  it  is  seen  that  a  dis- 
crepancy may  and  often  must  exist  between  the  actual  object  and 
its  mental  representation.  The  senses,  e,g.  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  for  giving  a  perfectly  accurate  account  of  the 
phenomena  submitted  to  them,  and  therefore  the  terminology 
which  assumes  and  seeks  to  express  such  accuracy  must  be  faulty 
and  unreliable.  Hence  the  continual  mistakes  made  by  the  senses 
in  the  judgments  of  perception  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first 
chapter  in  every  systematic  treatise  on  Skepticism.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  with  the  possession  of  senses  of  much  greater  accuracy,  or 
of  a  language  in  which  all  mental  abstractions  were  duly  differen- 
tiated and  distinguished  from  real  objects,  the  danger  of  some  such 
confusion  could  be  altogether  averted. 

Moreover,  a  man's  language,  with  all  its  immense  variety  of 
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terms,  forms,  direct  meamngs,  and  connotationa,  is,  as  I  have 
before  hinted,  essentially  individualistic.  Therefore  the  group  of 
sensations,  qualities,  <bc.,  which  he  expresses  by  a  single  term  may 
and  generally  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing gix>up  to  which  his  neighbour  nevertheless  applies  precisely 
the  same  term.  For  example,  the  cluster  of  sensations  to  which 
I  aflEix  the  names,  sun,  tree,  house,  will  not  be  exactly  the  same 
cluster  in  all  its  parts  and  relations  as  that  to  which  another  man 
applies  the  same  words.  And  if  this  inequality  exists  in  our  senae- 
peroeptions  with  their  definite  modes  of  presentation,  its  proba- 
bility will  be  much  greater  in  purely  mental  abstractions,  in 
which  the  convergent  ideas  are  or  may  be  both  indefinite  and 
voluntary.^  Nor  is  there  any  mode  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween man  and  man  by  which  this  difierenoe  in  their  perceptions 
and  ideas  can  be  inflallibly  determined.  Almost  the  very  first 
words  employed  in  Greek  philosophy  to  express  what  afterwards 
became  known  as  Skepticism  indicated  and  implied  this  inevitable 
difference  between  the  meanings  of  the  same  word  when  employed 
by  different  persons.  We  find  also  that  most  words,  in  this  respect 
reflecting  the  state  of  mind  of  their  originators,  represent  not 
single,  uniform,  clearly  defined  ideas,  but  rather  clusters  or  groups 
of  ideas.  When,  e.g.  we  take  any  good  dictionary  in  hand,  we 
observe  around  each  principal  word  or  root,  like  satellites  round  a 
planet,  a  crowd  of  synonyms,  derivative  terms,  correlated  ideas 
and  expressions.  What  does  this  phenomenon  signify  if  not  the 
puny  efforts  of  language  to  overtake  the  rapid  advance  and  ex- 
tension of  human  knowledge,  the  endeavours  of  the  finite  and 
limited  to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  infinite  f 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  uncertainty  inherent  in  language,  Mid 
therefore  of  its  aid  to  Skepticism,  may  be  found  in  the  use  of 
general  terms.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  words  as  red, 
sound,  colour,  smell,  <fec.  In  these  and  similar  terms  it  is  plainly 
impossible,  with  all  the  adjectives,  adverbs,  or  other  qualifying 
terms  we  can  bring  together,  to  mark  distinctly  every  degree  or 
gradation  of  our  perceptions  of  their  object,  still  less  of  their  real 
actual  existence.     Hence  we  perceive  that,  regarded  as  the  only 

*  On  this  ambi^ity  the  elder  Mill  has  some  remarks  in  his  ffumam 
Mind,  i.  p.  141.  Of  course  the  fact  here  pointed  out  is  still  more  glaringly 
true  of  nations  and  races  using  different  tongues.  On  the  variation  in  extent 
of  signification  between  correlated  terms  in  different  languages  see  Geig^, 
Vrsjyntng  n.  EntfHcMung  d.  Memchlwhen  Sprache,  i.  p.  14.  Compare  on 
the  same  point  Sextos  Empeirikos  adv.  Oranimatioos,  Kuhne*8  edition,  pp. 
38,  39. 
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medium  of  oommtmicatioii  between  man  and  the  universe,  language 
labours  under  a  twofold  impotency ;  it  is  incommensurate  with  the 
infinite  nature  of  the  external  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  immeasurable  capacities  and  desires  of  the  human  mind  on  the 
other.  Man  with  all  his  naming  and  defining  powers,  his  entire 
equipment  of  dictionaries  and  grammars,  his  access  to  various 
languages,  may  still  be  compared  to  a  child  introduced  into  an 
enormous  museum  with  a  pocketful  of  labels,  and  told  to  mark 
and  classify  the  innumerable  objects  wliich  it  contains.  The  child- 
like man  in  the  museum  of  Nature  finds  his  task  beset  with 
difficulties.  Sometimes  one  label  has  to  do  duty  for  several,  or  it 
is  found  needful  to  affix  two  labels  to  a  single  object.  Ultimately 
the  labels  fiidl  short  of  the  endless  requirements,  and  though  new 
supplies  are  furnished  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  objects  being 
innumerable  in  themselves,  while  new  qualities  and  relations  p^- 
taining  to  them  are  continually  being  discovered,  the  supply  of 
labels  must  needs  be  relatively  limited.  So  that  the  full  naming 
and  classification  of  all  is  found  to  be  impossible.  And  even  when 
most  pains  have  been  taken,  the  designation  and  arrangement  of 
the  best  labelled  articles  are  discovered  on  close  investigation  to  be 
very  imperfect. 

3.  Another  circumstance  which  makes  language  an  involuntary 
instrument  of  Sk^ticism  is  the  fact  that,  by  an  association  easily 
explicable,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  every  word  or  name  must 
express  and  postulate  a  real  object.  Accordingly  when  exigencies 
of  speculation  demand  the  invention  and  employment  of  such 
names  as  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  fisite,  chance,  <fec.,  we  are  almost 
irresistibly  compelled  to  believe  that  these  terms  stand  for  real 
existences,  and  it  is  only  when  we  try  to  comprehend  and  realise 
such  abstractions  that  we  discover  our  mistake.  This  tendency  is, 
moreover,  increased  by  the  use  of  the  substantive  verb  in  most 
modem  languages  as  the  cc^ula  in  predication.^  When  we  come 
to  discuss  our  modem  Skeptics  we  shall  find  that  most  of  them  are 
Nominalists,  ue,  they  maintain  that  these  general  abstractions  are 
only  names ;  and  we  shall,  I  think,  be  further  convinced  of  the 
service  which  Skepticism  has  thus  rendered  by  its  nominalistic 
tendencieB  to  the  cause  of  real  science,  and  to  the  prevention  and 
refutation  of  religious  and  philosophical  superstition. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  the  uncertainty  which  belongs  to  lan- 
guage may  be  found  in  its  perpetual  change  and  flux.     Not  only  is 

*  Compare  Miirs  Hvman  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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every  living  language  oontintiallj  nndergoing  slow  bat  pero^tible 
modification,  but  every  word  of  which  it  is  composed  is  subject  to 
constant  variation  from  one  shade  of  meaning  to  another.  Instances 
of  so  familiar  and  acknowledged  a  truth  are  needless ;  but  the  fact 
itself,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  serve  to  show  the  hazard  of 
building  demonstration  or  absolute  truth  on  the  fitdl  and  fluc- 
tuating foundation  of  human  language. 

IV.  Another  and  most  powerful  stimulus  to  Skepticism  is 
found  in  the  innate  love  of  fireedom  and  independence  whic^  is 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  all  original  minds.  '  There  be/  says 
Bacon  in  his  Essay  on  Truth,  '  that  delight  in  giddinesse,  and  count 
it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief;  affecting  free  will  in  thinking  as  well 
as  in  acting.'  ^  In  truth,  what  Bacon  seems  to  regard  as  a  mere  want 
of  stability  and  an  occasional  eccentricity  in  human  speculation,  is 
of  much  greater  scope  and  importance ;  for  the  mutual  oppositicm  of 
necessity  and  &ee  will  is  found  to  operate  in  the  region  of  mental 
just  as  much  as  in  that  of  moral  science,  in  speculation  as  well  as 
in  action.  Skepticism  may  therefore  be  termed  the  vindication  of 
the  absolute  fireedom  of  the  human  intellect.  From  his  earliest 
infancy  the  mind  of  every  man  is  exposed  to  a  never-ceasing 
pressure  from  without  of  ostensible  necessities,  each  of  them 
having  for  its  object  the  coercion,  I  might  almost  say  the  enslave- 
ment, of  his  intellectual  faculties.  In  the  first  place  the  external 
phenomena  of  his  own  personal  experience  force  themselves  upon 
his  intellect  as  an  imperious  necessity ;  next  follow  extra-sensible 
phenomena,  which  he  is  compelled  to  accept  on  the  overpowering 
evidence  of  others ;  then  there  are  certain  conventional  beliefs  of 
social  tradition  and  authority ;  and  finally,  certain  dogmatic  systems 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  until  the  intellect  which  was  at  first 
free  and  unrestrained  is  at  last  so  thwarted  and  circumscribed,  so 
cut  and  hewn,  so  forced  and  trained,  that  it  bears  just  as  little 
resemblance  to  its  natural  state,  or  that  which  it  might  conceivably 
attain  by  its  own  spontaneity  and  self-development,  as  the  stunted 
shrub  of  our  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  does  to  the  oak  of  the 
forest.  Even  granting,  as  we  must,  the  educational  value  of  many 
of  these  superimposed  necessities,  nay,  further,  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  any  intellectual  development  without  their  aid,  it  is 
obvious  to  a  reflecting  mind  that  this  enormous  accumulation  of 
extrinsic  doctrines  is  greater  than  is  really  needed  by  or  than  can  be 
thought  useful  to  the  average  intellect.  Moreover,  the  mental 
formation  here  spoken  of  labours  under  the  defect  of  not  being  a 

*  Etsays.    Ellis  and  Spedding's  WorJts,  vi.  p.  377, 
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man's  own  building.  He  is  thus  compelled,  so  to  speak,  to  live  in 
a  konn  «ver  whose  plan*  materials,  and  construction  he  has  never 
exercised  the  least  ooinfcrol,and  which  is  probably  utterly  inadapted 
for  his  means,  tastes,  or  neceesitieB.  As  a  rule  it  is  overwhelmingly 
laige,  and  contains  numberless  rooms  and  stories,  passages  and 
corridors,  for  which  he  has  no  use,  and  of  which  he  does  not  even 
know  the  meaning.  It  is  against  this  weighty  incubus  of  autho- 
rity, this  overgrown  structure  of  beliefs  and  opinions,  that  an 
or^pbud  mind  so  vehemently  recalcitrates.  Such  men  as  Augustine, 
Descartes,  Locke  are  not  satisfied  with  the  conventional  ideas  and 
systems  thus  forced  upon  them.  Finding  within  them  an  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  an  architectonic  talent,  and  being  possessed  of 
ample  means,  they  refuse  to  live  in  any  house  but  their  own — 
tibat  which  they  themselves  have  built  from  their  own  plans,  with 
their  own  materials,  and  adapted  primarily  for  their  own  wants. 
Accordingly,  with  the  true  restless  Skeptical  instinct,  they  go  to 
work  and  examine  this  huge  superstructure  of  knowledge  (so 
called)  in  order  to  arrive  at  whatev^  amount  of  solid  foonda- 
tionand  good  material  they  may  discover  beneath  ;  and  though  the 
whole  of  the  old  building  may  not  be  found  to  merit  destruc- 
tion, and  much  of  the  old  material  may  again  be  used,  yet  the  new 
house  ^igill  be  their  own  work,  its  erection  wiU  have  satisfied 
powerful  instincts,  and  it  will  subserve  their  own  individual  tastes 
and  wanta 

Besides,  to  minds  of  the  class  we  are  now  considering — rest- 
less, independent,  and,  philosophically,  somewhat  libertine — every 
dogma  assumes  a  specially  offensive  character.  It  purports  to  be 
an  absolute  boundary,  or  limitation  of  their  fiMSulties,  beyond 
which  research  is  impossible,  and  therefore  impertinent.  The 
effect  of  such  a  haughty  assumption  is  immediately  to  challenge 
doubt  and  inquiry.  An  arbitrary  restriction  is  placed  where 
perhaps  none  existed  before;  or  what  was  hitherto  a  mere 
boundary  line  has  suddenly  assumed  formidaUe  dimensions  and 
become  an  impassable  barrier.  The  disagreeable  feeling  created 
by  this  restraint  is  increased  by  the  consciousness  that,  in  itself, 
the  intellect  is  altogether  free  and  unimpeded,  that  no  bound  can, 
in  gnd  by  its  own  nature,  be  placed  to  the  range  of  its  speculation 
and  imagination.  Hence  comes  the  struggle  between  Skepticipm 
and  Dogmatism — ^the  free  will  and  necessity  of  philosophy. 
Hence  the  irresistible  impulse  on  the  part  of  Skeptics  to  test  tho 
strength  of  every  dogma  submitted  to  their  notice,  no  matter  how 
ancient  or  well  assured  its  foundations  are  assumed  to  be,  or  how 
sacred  and  awful  the  sanctions  by  which  it  is  surrounded.     Nor  to 

■  2 
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the  type  of  men  now  under  consideration  do  these  external  com- 
pulsions become  lees  irksome  by  the  &ct  that  by  an  invincible 
necessity  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  many  of  them/  or  that 
they  find  a  ready  acquiescence  with  the  bulk  of  humanity ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  minds  which  persistently  search,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  the  issue  of  their  search,  must  always  form  a 
small  and  inappreciable  minority  of  the  human  race.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  quite  ready  to  concede  provisionally  the  trustworthiness 
of  many  of  our  foundations  in  the  present  day  of  science,  ethics, 
and  religion ;  still  this  admission  cannot  blind  me  to  the  fact  that 
even  were  our  fundamental  beliefs  utterly  and  inherently  absurd, 
yet  if  they  were  set  forth  and  taught  with  skill  and  discrimination, 
invested  with  prestige,  and  enforced  by  authority,  the  mass  of 
mankind  would  accept  them  fully  and  unreservedly ;  for  heliei  as  a 
rule  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  search  or  knowledge,  but  of  mere 
custom  and  habit. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that  the  human  reason,  though  it 
has  a  right  to  inquire,  has  no  right  to  push  its  investigation  to  the 
extreme  of  self-annihilation  or  stultification.  It  ought,  as  some 
would  say,  to  moderate  its  excessive  demands,  and  there  would 
then  be  some  probability  of  its  rightful  claims  being  conceded. 
To  this  objection  there  are  two  replies :  first  may  be  uiged  the 
unfortunate  but  inherent  tendency  of  every  struggle  after  freedom 
to  exceed  the  limits  which  prudence  and  moderation  would  assign 
it.     As  Cowper  tells  us : — 

he  who  values  Liberty,  confines 

His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  narrow  bounds * 

And,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  much  as  I 
prize  the  Skeptics,  that  their  impatience  of  the  least  possible 
restraint,  or  perhaps  only  apparent  restraint,  has  occasionally 
hurried  them  into  extreme  speculative  licence.  Such  cases  I  regard 
with  the  same  half-sympathetic,  half-deprecatory  feeling  with 
which  I  look  upon  the  excesses  of  the  French  Bevolutiony  or  any 

I  *  J^ayoae/  says  one  of  the  lesser  lights  of  French  Skepticism  in  the 
last  eentuiy,  <qa*il  y  a  des  id^es  si  vraisemblables,  qu'elles  nons  laissent  k 
peine  le  terns*  et  presqne  jamais  la  force  de  donter :  elles  subjoguent  notre 
esprit :  mais  cela  ne  s^aoroit  prouver  qu^elles  sont  vraies.* — Le  Pyrrhonume 
raitonnable,  par  (Lonis)  de  Beansobre,  p.  39. 

s  In  this  respect,  Le-Vayer  compares  Skepticism  to  dram-  or  wine- 
drinking: — 'Non  culpa  vini  sed  cnlpa  bibentis.' — (Euv.  iii.  part  i.  p.  316. 
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oiher  great  Btruggle  after  liberty.'  Skepticism,  &a  a  philoeophical 
mode  of  thought^  can  no  more  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
ezkemities  of  ber  unwise  votaries  than  Lather  can  be  made 
aiiswerable  for  the  extravagances  of  Carlstadt,  Mirabean  for  the 
excesses  of  Bobespierre,  or  Cromwell  forthe&naticism  of  ELarrison 
or  lilbume.  Besides  which,  a  further  justification  of  excessive 
Skepticism  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  to  contend  gene- 
rally with  a  dogmatism  still  more  excessive ;  *  and  as  Sextos  Em- 
peirikos  remarks — not  without  a  touch  of  humour — for  an  extreme 
dueaae  an  extreme  remedy  is  needfiiL  Indeed  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  for  every  extremity  to  which  Skepticism  has  been  pushed 
dogmatism  is  primarily  tesponsible.  For  what  S3rstem  of  belief 
has  ever  been  authoritatively  promulgatiiBd  in  the  world  that  did 
not  demand  the  most  unconditional  submission  on  the  part  of  its 
adherents,  and  that  not  only  to  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  to  every 
Individual  portion,  every  minute  detail  pertaining  to  it  1  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  adore  the  idol  from  afar,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
draw  near  and  kiss  its  feet.  Happily  in  the  present  day,  though 
as  yet  very  slowly,  this  injurious  exigeant  temper  of  dogmatists  is 
beginning  to  be  relaxed,  and  men  are  gradually  learning  the  great 
lesson  of  toleration,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  when  taught  by 
experience  and  moderation  they  cease  to  exact,  as  a  harsh  creditor 
does  a  debt,  a  full  and  uninquiring  submission  to  dogmas,  whether 
philosophical  or  religious,  Skepticism  will,  in  its  turn,  moderate  its 
own  demands,  and  be  content  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
where  it  might  otherwise  have  insisted  on  absolute  demonstration. 
Y.  In  his  definitions  of  the  various  kinds  of  philosophy, 
Christiah  Wolf  has  made  the  fear  of  committing  error  the  primum 
mobile  of  Skepticism.  Whether  it  is  the  only  or  even  most 
general  cause  is,  I  think,  open  to  doubt ;  but  that  it  does  exercise 
on  some  minds  a  very  distinct  and  perceptible  influence,  is,  in  my 

'  Compare  Schiller's  glowing  utterances : — 

'  Der  Mensch  ist  f rei  geschaffen,  ist  frei 

Und  wiird'  er  in  Ketten  g^boren, 
Lasst  each  nicht  irren  des  Pobels  Geschrei 

Nicht  den  Missbranch  rasender  Thoren.' 

*  Sextos  explicitly  lays  down  the  role,  that  the  extent  to  which  Skep- 
tical arguments  are  carried  should  be  duly  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  dogmatic  reasonings  against  which  they  are  arrayed.  Cf .  Pifr.  Hyp, 
iiL  chap.  23.  This  was,  in  theory,  required  in  order  to  maintain  the  perfect 
equipoise  of  negation  and  afl^rmation  on  which  Pyrrhonic  suspense  was 
based.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Skeptics  are  more  moderate  and  self- 
restrained  in  oontroversy  than  the  most  vehement  of  dogmatists. 
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opinion,  beyond  oontrovensy.  To  tho  minority  of  mankind  tlie 
reception  of  new,  or  the  criticism  and  possible  modification  of  old 
ideas,  is  rarely  considered  a  matto  of  personal  responsibility,  and 
that,  sometimes,  of  the  gravest  kind.  Their  ordinary  behayionr  in 
such  cases  seems  to  be  this : — ^Wlien  a  man  has  new  ideas  or  items 
of  knowledge  sabmitted  to  him,  if  they  happen  to  nm  in  the 
groove  of  his  own  predilections  and  training,  or  are  propounded  by 
an  authority  to  which  he  is  accustomed  to  defer,  he  quickly  gulps 
them  down  without  examination  or  thought ;  but  if  they  are  of 
quite  another  kind,  or  come  to  him  from  a  suspected  source,  he, 
with  just  as  little  heed,  immediately  discards  them.  As  to  any- 
thing like  a  critical  examination  of  ideas  long  recdved,  probably 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  thinks  of  instituting  such  an  inquiry ; 
pc^7>  perhaps,  from  an  instihclive  dread  of  l^t  *  first  step '  to 
philosophy  which  Diderot,  in  some  of  his  latest  words,  affirmed  to 
be  incredulity,^  but  chiefly,  as  I  think,  frt>m  a  profound  and  un- 
aifected  indifi^renoe  to  the  state  of  their  mental  furniture  and  pos- 
sessions. Indeed,  among  the  many  marvellous  phenomena  per- 
taining to  humanity,  not  the  least,  in  my  opinion,  is  this  almost 
incredible  fieicility  of  belief.  We  find  men,  not  only  the  ignorant 
and  untrained,  but  those  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  <rf 
culture,  continually  accepting  without  question,  and  pronouncing 
without  hesitation,  opinions  on  the  most  important  subjects ;  thus 
manifesting  as  to  the  number,  quality,  dec.,  of  their  most  sacred 
convictions,  a  recklessness  and  indifference  bordering  on  ocm- 
tempt.  As  an  inevitable  result,  the  minds  of  most  men  are  full 
of  irreconcilable  and  undigested  notions  and  beliefs,  resembling  a 
'  Happy  Family  Cage,'  in  which  animals,  which  naturally  cherish 
the  most  violent  antipathy  to  each  other,  are  compelled  to  dwell  in 
a  kind  of  hollow  and  unreal  peace.'    The  ol^ection  has  been  made 

»  Cf .  Madame  de  Yandenl :  Mhnoires.  *  U  re^nt  le  soir  ses  amis ;  la  con- 
versation s'engagea  sar  la  philosophie  et  les  diff^rentes  routes  poor  airiver  A 
cette  science ;  le  premier  pas,  dit-il,  vers  la  philosophie,  c'est  inor6diilit6. 
Ce  mot  est  le  dernier  qu'il  ait  prof6r6  devant  moi.^  (Eht^.  Comp,  de  Diderot, 
Edition  Gamier  Frferes,  i.  p.  Ivii.  May  it  not  be  said  of  this/rrt  Mtep  also, 
*  n  n*y  a  qne  le  premier  pas  qui  ooAte  ? '  Menagius  refers  the  proverb  to 
Aristotle,  *Apxh  ^'  <ro^ias  inrurria.    Meiuigiana^  p^  285. 

*  Persons  accustomed  to  psychological  introspection  must  have  fre- 
quently observed  how  long,  even  in  matters  of  common  life,  an  indistinct 
consciousness  of  error  may  exist  in  a  semi-dormant  state  in  the  mind,  until 
some  day  the  truth  suddenly  flashes  on  us,  or  is  forcibly  suggested  by  fuller 
information  from  without.  Miss  Martineau's  Autobiography  gives  an  inter- 
esting example  of  this  phenomenon : — *  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  seldom 
asked  questions  in  those  days.  I  went  on  for  years  together,  in  a  puzzle 
for  want  of  its  over  occurring  to  me  to  ask  questions.    For  instance :  no 
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io  Wolfs  caofle  of  Skeptddflm,  that  the  man  who  should  refrain  from 
pronouncing  an  opinion  on  obvious  subjects  from  fear  of  error, 
would  be  acting  as  wisely  as  a  dyspeptic  who  should  starve  him- 
self from  fear  of  indigestion ;  but  the  answer  to  the  objection  is 
easy,  and  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  estimate  I  have  just  propounded 
of  the  mentid  condition  of  ihe  bulk  of  mankind.  In  other  words, 
mental  or  intellectual  indigestion  is  a  disease  not,  perhaps,  impose* 
aible,  but  c£  the  rarest  possible  kind.  For  even  when  attention  is 
called  to  the  fiict  that  within  ihe  compass  of  a  single  human  mind, 
the  lion  is,  metaphorioally  speaking,  lying  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  bear  with  the  calf,  no  sense  of  alarm  is  excited  by  the 
incongruous  companionship;  no  intellectual  nausea  or  feeling  of 
disagreement  is  created  by  the  dose  juxtapositiDn  of  sudi  different 
and  conflicting  elements.  And  yet,  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
it  IB  perhaps  as  well  that  mental  dyspepsia  should  be  so  very  rare; 
lor  imagination  recoils  before  the  contemplation  of  the  terrible 
consequences  which  would  ensue,  supposing  the  effects  of  receiving 
crude  and  incompatible  notions  into  the  mind  were  as  distinctly 
baneful  to  its  own  health,  as  the  reception  into  the  body  of  incon- 
gruous and  indigestible  food  is  prejudicial  to  its  wel&re.* 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  type  of  intellect  which  regards 
belief  and  its  voluntary  attestation  as  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
import.  Men  of  this  kind  not  only  sulmiit  every  new  article  of 
£uth  to  the  most  rigorova  examination,  but  they  extend  the  same 
treatment,  so  Seut  as  possible  (due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
many  subUe  disguises  which  mental  ideas  are  able  to  assume),  to 
their  accumulated  stock  of  convictions  and  beliefs  as  well.  To  every 

acoonnts  of  a  spring-gon  answered  to  my  oonoeption  of  it — ^that  it  was  a 
pea-green  musket  used  only  in  spring.  This  absurdity  lay  by  unnoticed  in 
my  mind  till  I  was  twenty.  At  that  age  I  was  staying  at  Birmingham,  and 
we  were  returning  from  a  country  walk  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  when 
my  host  warned  us  not  to  cross  a  little  wood  for  fear  of  spring-guns,  and 
•bowed  us  the  wire  of  one.  I  was  truly  confounded  when  the  sense  of  the 
old  mistake,  dormant  in  my  mind  till  now,  came  upon  me.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  31.) 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  vitality,  at  least  pertinacity,  of  these  half- 
latent,  half -conscious  errors,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  their  affinity  with 
authority ;  especially  in  things  beyond  the  scope  of  immediate  verification. 
>  On  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  see  some  valuable  remarks  in  Hitter's 
Pkihiapkiteke  Parad&xa,  p.  220,  &c.  The  mutual  antagonism  of  the 
different  contents  of  the  mind  he  regards  as  the  origin  and  justification 
of  Skepticism,  by  recondling  which  the  mind  progresses  through  doubt  to 
certainty.  He,  however,  implies  that  this  reconciliation  can  never  be  quite 
complete,  so  that  knowledge  must  always  exist  between  Skepticism  and 
Dogmatism— suspended,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between  earth  and  heaven. 
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demand  for  assent,  no  matter  whence  its  alleged  source,  such  men 
instinctively  oppose  an  attitude  of  mental  hesitation.  Are  they  to 
commit  tiiemselves,  thej  immediately  ask,  by  their  own  voluntary 
act,  to  definitive  conclusions  which  subsequent  omsideration  may 
perhaps  fail  to  verify  1  No  prudent  man  likes  to  put  his  hand 
to  a  paper  which  may,  possibly,  in  after  time  compromise  him, 
monetarily  or  otherwise.  But,  in  every  case  where  a  man  delir 
berately  records  his  full  and  undoubting  belief  in  a  given  dogma, 
he  is,  so  to  speak,  putting  his  hand  to  his  own  inteUectnal  *  will 
and  testament '  on  that  Bpeei&c  point.*  He  delivers  his  creed  or 
conviction  as  '  his  own  act  and  deed.'  It  may  easily  happen, 
among  the  numberless  uncertainties  in  which  most  truths  are  en- 
veloped— and,  especially,  if  his  intelleot  be  of  the  highest  type,  i.e. 
capable  of  growth — ^that  a  few  more  years  of  inquiry  may  feil  to 
establish  satisfiictorily  the  truth  on  whidi  he  has  so  confidently 
pronounced ;  nay,  more,  he  'may  even  discover  that,  so  fisir  from 
having  strong  arguments  in  its  favour,  most  of  the  ratiodnaiion 
on  the  subject  seems  to  his  maturer  and  more  balanced  intellect  to 
militate  directly  against  it.  What  is  the  unfortunate  man  to  dol 
Honestly,  he  can  do  nothing  less  than  retract ;  and  retractation  is 
not  a  pleasant  process  either  for  the  individual  himself  or  for 
those  who  witness  it.  We  can,  then,  understand  the  extreme 
caution  which  characterises  not  a  few  susceptible  minds  on  this 
important  point.  Hesitation  and  doubt  appear  to  them  positions 
of  much  less  danger  than  rash  and  immature  assent.  This  state  oi 
uncertainty  may  be  irksome  to  those  who  feel  compiled  to  main- 
tain it — it  certainly  involves  an  eonount  of  prejudice  and  sus- 
picion which  only  the  stix)ngest  minds  are  able  to  encounter.  Still 
their  fear  of  possible  error ;  their  dread  of  affirming  deliberately 
and  definitively  what  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  might  discover  to 
be  false ;  their  philosophical  reluctance  to  sacrifice  future  investi- 
gation to  the  more  pressing  needs  (which  are,  after  all,  only 
assumed)  of  the  moment;  their  intense  and,  perhaps,  morbidly 
acute  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Truth ;  tiieir  full  conviction  of  her 
sacred,  inviolable,  and  eternal  nature;  all  these  considerations  induce 

'  Compare  the  neat  epigram  of  Aadoenos  {Epig.  iv.  222} : 

<  Hen  quantum  in  terris  dominatux  opinio  I  yerum 

Nee  nescire  putas,  et  dubitare  vetas. 
Qui  dubitat  non  enat,  adhuc  in  utrumque  paratuB 
Error  opinando,  neo  dubitando  venit.* 

So  Quinotilian  speaks  of  dogmatists,  *qui  velut  saoramento  rogati,vel 
etiam  superstitione  constricti,  nefas  ducunt  a  susoeptft  semel  persaasi<»e 
ducedere.* — Jmt,  Or.  xii  chap.  2. 
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them  to  prefer  the  hesitation  thej  know  to  be  real  to  the  ill-founded 
certainty  they  feel  may  be  false.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  such  persons — or,  for  that  matter,  any  real, 
sinoo^  Skeptics — wiUi/ngly  prefer  an  attitude  of  suspense  to  that  of 
imdoubting  conviction ;  but  they  know  the  inconveniences  entailed 
by  the  former  position,  whereas  they  are  unaware  of  the  mischief 
which  would  result  from  the  hasty  adoption  of  unverified  con- 
clusions. Their  feeling  might,  perhaps,  be  expressed  by  the 
familiar  quotation  that  it  is  better  to 

Bear  those  illfi  they  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

As  an  interesting  example  of  the  state  of  mind  induced  by  the 
spedal  influences  I  am  now  considering,  I  may  point  to  the  case  of 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough^  of  whom  his  biographer  tells  us '} — *  His 
scepticism  was  of  no  mere  negative  quaUty,  .  .  .  but  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  pure  reverence  for  the  inner  light  of  the  spirit,  and 
of  entire  submission  to  its  guidance.  It  was  the  loyalty  to  truth 
as  the  supreme  good  of  the  intellect,  and  as  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion of  moral  character.'  To  most  people  who  have  never  reflected 
on  Skepticism,  and  who  share  the  ordinary  prejudices  on  the  sub- 
jecty  this  position  of  Clough's,  which  might  easily  be  paralleled 
from  our  projected  gallery  of  Skeptics,  would  no  doubt  appea;r 
highly  paradoxical.  MiHled  by  the  calumnies  and  imputations 
which  dogmatists  of  all  classes  and  creeds  have  lavished  upon  non- 
believers,  they  are  accustom^  to  suppose  that  all  Skepticism 
necessarily  implies  an  intentional  hostility  to  truth,  and  are  hence 
unable  to  conceive  how  it  can,  and  often  does,  originate  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  feeling;  i,e.  in  a  profound  veneration  for 
truth,  and  a  sensitive  dread  of  the  smallest  approach  to  error. 
Kothing  can  better  illustrate  the  cruel  tyranny  which  dogmatism 
has  in  all  ages  attempted  to  exercise  than  the  fiact  that  such  a 
position  as  that  we  have  now  investigated  should  be  held  up  for 
the  contempt  and  execration  of  mankind,  and  should  be  deemed  a 
reason  for  consigning  men,  who  were  actually  gifted  with  a  keener 
sense  of  truth  than  their  neighbours,  to  a  martyr's  death. 

YI.  One  more  general  cause  I  notice  in  deference  to  a  wide^ 
spread  belief  that  it  is  largely  operative  in  the  production  of 
Skepticism — I  mean  the  desire  of  novelty.  Of  course  this  is  often 
only  the  kind  of  reproach  which  '  (Conservatives '  in  philosophy,  as 
in  politics,  are  wont  to  hurl  at  their  '  Radical '  adversaries,  and,  so 

*  See  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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far,  might  have  been  passed  over  by  us ;  bat  as  the  same  reproach 
18  made  by  others,  who  are  not  unfriendly  to  philosophical  Skepti- 
cism, it  may  be  worth  our  considering  on  what  grounds  it  is  based, 
and  how  far  it  is  justified.  Now,  in  determining  the  value  of  this 
feeling  as  a  motive  for  Skepticism,  we  must  remember  that  it 
holds  true  of  intellectaal  as  of  physical  nosology,  that  the  self- 
same symptoms  occasionally  betoken  both  an  excess  and  a  defect 
of  functional  activity.  They  may  express  either  debility  or 
exuberance  of  power.  Hence  we  must  discriminate  between  cases 
in  which  the  desire  for  novelty  is  the  fruit  of  inordinate  vanity,* 
and  constitutes  the  sole  or  main  reason  for  the  adoption  of  any 
belief,  and  others  in  which  it  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  an 
original  and  independent  intellect.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  latter  sense 
that  I  accept  it  as  a  contributory  and  occasional  incentive  to 
Skepticism  ;  but  so  far  frx>m  re^rding  it  as  blameworthy,  I  con- 
sider it  not  only  justifiable,  but  an  absolutely  necessary  ingredient 
in  every  genuine  philosopher.  For  a  very  small  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  civilisation  and  human  progress  is  sufficient  to  prove 
how  much  the  desire  for  novelty  in  inventions  and  scientific  r^ 
searches,  the  wish  to  add  a  single  new  item  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  has  efifected  for  mankind ;  not  to  mention  the  kindred 
thirst  for  change,  the  reformation  of  old  abuses  in  religion  and 
politics,  which  has  contributed  so  materially  to  human  civilisation 
and  advancement.  That  there  are  instances  among  recognised 
Skeptics  in  which  the  feeling  in  its  perverted  form  as  a  mere 
passion  for  eccentricity  may  be  discovered,  I  have  no  wish  to  deny ; 
— ^we  shall,  in  the  course  of  our  researches,  have  opportunities  of 
studying  more  than  one  example  of  it — though  even  in  this  case  I 
would  willingly  urge  as  pleas  for  mitigation  of  judgment,  the  pro- 
bability that,  like  ambition,  it  may  be  *  the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds ;'  and  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  precisely  the  boundary  line 
where  the  praiseworthy  quality  we  call  originality  passes  into  the 
obnoxious  passion  which  we  term  love  of  novelty.  All  I  contend 
for  at  present  is,  that  this  much-abused  feeling  is  in  its  truest 
aspect  pure,  generous,  and  unselfish ;  that  it  is  a  necessaiy  element 
in  every  great  enterprise,  and  in  most  characters.     Whereas — 

*  Such  cases,  e^,,  as  the  *  self -conceited  man  *  of  Bp.  Earle*8  Mi^srih 
cosmography : — *  His  tenent/  says  the  bishop, '  is  always  singular  and  aloof 
from  the  vulgar  as  he  can,  from  which  you  must  not  hope  to  wrest  him. 
He  has  an  excellent  humour  for  an  heretick,  and  in  these  days  made  the 
first  Arminian.  He  prefers  Ramus  before  Aristotle,  and  Paracelsus  before 
Galen,and  whosoever  with  most  paradox  is  commended.' — Microoosmography, 
Bliss's  Ed.  p.  32. 
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ftnd  here  I  pack  into  one  sentence  what  has  filled  many  a  learned 
tome— few  things  have  more  contributed  to  the  retardation  and 
hindrance  of  human  progress  and  dvilisation  than  the  opposite 
feeling  to  that  we  are  discussing,  i.e.  the  dread  of  novelty. 

I  have  thiu3  enumerated  most  of  the  predisposing  causes  of 
^eptidsm,  so  &r  as  they  are,  or  may  be,  general ;  leaving  those 
that  are  e^tecial  and  personal  to  be  considered  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  particular  Skeptics.  I  have,  as  you  have  doubtless 
noticed,  avowedly  taken  up  the  defence  of  extreme  Skepticism, 
not  only  as  being  theoretically  my  own  position,  but  because  I 
deem  it  right,  in  the  examination  of  any  intellectual  tendency,  to 
nrge  everything  that  can  fairly  be  said  in  its  defence.  No  other 
oonrse  seems  to  me  either  philosophical  or  ingenuous.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  browbeating  to  which  ^eptidsm,  in  common  with 
oUier  sospected  modes  of  thought,  has  been  compelled  to  submit 
from  its  enemies — like  a  dangerous  witness  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
scrupulous advocate;  but  from  a  select  circle  of  philosophers,  as  I 
trust  we  may,  without  vanity,  assume  ourselves  to  be,  there  is 
little  danger  of  any  other  than  a  strictly  impartial  aud  respectful 
treatment.  Our  position  in  our  proposed  sicmees  is  this : — Given 
a  certain  mode  of  thought,  underljring,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
all  philosophy,  theology,  ethics,  and  physical  science,  and,  occa- 
sionally, in  particular  persons  and  epochs,  assuming  a  bold  and 
aggressive  attitude,  what  can  fairly  be  urged  in  its  behalf  by  its 
most  uncompromising  defenders)  Such  is  the  question  I  have 
tried  to  answer  generally  in  this  essay,  and  to  which  a  more  par- 
ticular and  detailed  reply  will  be  afforded  by  our  coming  researches. 
Sudi,  also,  is  the  spirit  in  whidi  it  appears  to  me  our  subject 
should  be  approached ;  for  we  must  never  foiget  that  Skepticism, 
like  every  other  natural  tendency  of  the  intellect,  requires  an 
intelligent  and  sjrmpathetic  treatment.  Indeed,  it  has  a  right  to 
this,  even  from  the  hostile  point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  an 
eccentricity;  for  in  these  days,  when  humane  and  improved 
methods  of  investigation  are  applied  to  all  forms  of  mental 
disease,  it  seems  unjust  to  exclude  the  aberrations  of  the  philo- 
sopher from  kindly  and  judicious  treatment.  Deviations  from 
conventional  beliefis  have,  intrinsically,  as  much  claim  as  those 
from  ordinary  human  practice  to  be  treated  as  natural  phenomena, 
and  made  the  object  of  careful  psychical  investigation.  Those 
who  approach  our  Skeptics  in  this  scientific  and  considerate  spirit 
may  find  much  in  them  to  reprehend;  but  they  will  also  find  much 
to  extenuate,  much  to  compassbnate,  and,  what  cannot  be  said  of 
ordinary  types  of  mental  disease,  much  that  seems  deserving  of 
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commendation  and  imitation  on   the  part    of  every  thinking 
man. 

Arundel.  Thanks,  Doctor,  for  your  very  elaborate 
Essay,  in  which,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  as  Leibnitz 
said  of  Hobbes  that  he  was  ^plvsquam  nomvnaZiSy*  you 
have  amply  approved  yourself  to  be  pluaquam  Skepiicus. 
But,  candidly,  your  argument  appears  to  me  to  prove  too 
much ;  for,  if  the  constitution  of  the  imiverse,  the  nature 
of  human  faculties — ^not  to  mention  your  other  causes — 
all  tend  to  and  involve  Skepticism,  instead  of  Skeptics 
being,  as  you  admit  they  are,  in  an  enormous  minority, 
they  ought  to  be  in  an  overwhelming  majority;  nay,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  under  your  hypothesis,  such  a  weak, 
inconsistent  being  as  a  dogmatist  has  any  right  at  all  to 
exist. 

Trevor.  I  might  answer  your  objection  by  referring  to 
Thucydides,  who,  as  you  know,  says  that  *  Search  for  truth 
is  intolerable  to  most  people,  and  they  prefer  accepting 
ready-made  opinions ; '  with  which  you  may  take  the  well- 
known  proverb  that  *  Opinion  rules  the  world,'  and  as  Ari- 
stotle tells  us,  *  Opinion  is  not  search,  but  assertion.*  That 
the  many  are  dogmatists  no  more  proves  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  such  an  arrangement  than  the  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  *  mostly  fools'  proves  a  pro- 
vidential leaning  towards  folly.  Both  wisdom  and  Skepticism 
have  always  been  in  a  deplorable  minority.  I  will  not  insist 
upon  the  conclusion  thence  derivable  in  respect  of  their 
possible  identity,  though  Pascal  maintains  that  Pyrrhonism 
derives  its  strength  and  justification  from  the  feet  of  its 
possessing  so  many  enemies.  I  will  only  say  that  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  which  is  adverse  to  the  one  is  equally  adverse 
to  the  other.  A  clergyman  ought,  I  think,  to  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  insist  on  the  argxmient  of  the  *  Vox 
populi  *  being  equivalent  to  the  *  Vox  Dei '  or  *  Vox 
veritatis,* 

'  Biea  ne  f  ortifie  plus  le  Pyrrhonisme  qne  ce  qu^  y  en  a  qui  ne  sont 
point  PjTrbopiens :  si  tons  T^taient,  ils  auroient  tort —  Cette  secte  se 
fortifie  par  ees  ennemis  plus  que  par  ses  amis.*  Pennies.  Ed.  Havet.  vol.  i. 
p.  30. 
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Miss  Leycester.  Besides,  Mr.  Arundel,  we  must  re- 
member what  the  Doctor  told  us  as  to  the  existence  in  most 
men's  minds  of  contradictory  opinions  and  belief,  and  the 
rarity  of  intellectual  dyspepsia.  I  own  I  was  much  struck 
with  that  part  of  the  Essay.  The  infinite  diversity  of  human 
minds,  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  their  contents,  and  the 
easy  slip-shod  way  in  which  opinions  are  popularly  accepted, 
have  always  appeared  to  me  matters  of  great  interest.  In 
itself,  the  feet  of  such  diversity  may  be  said  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  the  physical  world  and  the  spon- 
taneous tendency  to  variation  therein  manifested.  I  wonder, 
by  the  way,  if  Herbert  Spencer's  *  Instability  of  the  Homo- 
^neous '  could  be  applied  to  the  human  intellect  (at  least  of 
the  Skeptical  type),  so  that  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
man  had  reduced  all  his  beliefs  and  conceptions  into  con- 
sistency and  harmony,  a  new  attempt  at  differentiation 
should  spontaneously  result. 

Harrington.  According  to  Dr.  Trevor's  paper,  it  is  but 
rarely  that  the  *  instability '  in  men's  minds  has  the  *  homo- 
geneous' to  operate  upon.  No  doubt  there  are  intellects 
as  instinctively  impatient  of  homogeneousness,  in  the  sense 
of  fixed  beliefs,  as  the  most  sensitive  of  chemical  or  organic 
compounds  can  possibly  be  in  their  own  respective  pro- 
vinces ;  but  that  all  intellects  are  so  constituted  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  should  be  loth  to  accept,  as  it  would  make 
Skepticism  the  normal  condition  of  the  mind.  As  a  matter 
of  practical  life  rather  than  of  speculation,  I  think  a  trans- 
ference of  the  majority  from  dogmatists  to  Skeptics,  even  if 
possible,  were  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  I  grant  that  much 
more  inquiry  and,  if  need  be,  of  wholesome  uncertainty  than 
at  present  exists  would  be  beneficial  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  instincts  of  Skepticism, 
when  pushed  to  extremes,  are  repugnant  to  law,  order,  and 
good  government.  The  excess  of  individuality,  for  instance, 
which  it  tends  to  promote  would  be  fatal  to  the  easy  and 
quiet  working  of  all  our  social  systems.  Of  course,  we  may 
easily  have  too  much  of  mere  stolid  acquiescence ;  but  as  long 
as  human  nature  is  what  we  find  it  to  be,  men  will  prefer 
the  repose  of  a  feather-bed  to  the  tortures  of  the  rack.   I  was 
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about,  when  Florence  turned  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  to 
offer  a  criticism,  on  this  very  point,  of  what  I  take  to  be  the 
lawlessness  of  unbounded  Skepticism.  That  the  human  mind 
is  limited,  we  must  all  admit;  but,  instead  of  attempting  the 
impossible  task  of  surmounting  these  obstacles,  of  trying  like 
the  dove  in  Kant's  simile  to  transcend  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  float,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  remember  that,  under 
cmy  conceivable  hypotheaisy  such  obstacles  must  exist,  and 
the  tact  that  real  liberty  is  only  found  within  the  due  limits 
of  law  ?     Remember  Goethe : — 

Yergebens  werden  ungebundene  Gkister 
Nach  der  VoUendimg  reiner  Hohe  streben, 
In  der  Beechrankung  zeigt  sich  ergt  der  Meister 
Und  das  G^esetz  nur  kann  una  Freiheit  geben. 

Trevor.    Let  every  man  roam  in  such  a  *  Beschrcmhung^ 
as  Goethe  marked  out  for  his  own  movements,-  and  I,  for 
my  part,  will  never  more  urge  the  need  of  further  intellectual 
liberty.     But  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that 
I  did  not — indeed,  I  could  not — deny  the  limitations  of  the 
human  faculties ;  all  I  wanted  to  show  was  the  tendency  of 
the  mind,  in  certain  stages  of  its  development,  to  ignore 
those  limitations,  and  vainly  endeavour  to  surmount  them. 
I  look  on  these  efforts  as  inherent  in  its  very  nature,  and 
only  partially  controlled  by  subsequent  experience  of  their 
futility.     The  questions  of  children,  e.g.  as  to  objects  about 
them  are  much  more  profound  and  penetrating  than  the 
inquiries  of  grown  people.     The  child's  fearlessly  inquisitive 
nature  points  to  the  original  tendencies  of  its  faculties;  the 
man's  more  cautious  and  restrained  investigations  prove  their 
repression  by  experience.     As  to  your  *  feather-bed  v.  rack ' 
illustration,  I  must  remind  you  that  it  is  Skeptics  that  claim 
the  feather-bed  as  a  welcome  escape  from  the  rack-tortures 
of  the  many  conflicting  beliefs  and  systems  of  dogmatism. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Ataraoda  or  impassive  calm  which 
the  Pyrrhonists  claimed  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  their 
Skepticism;  and   Montaigne  only  puts  this   into  his   own 
quaint  humour,  when  he  exclaims :  *  Oh,  what  a  soft,  easy, 
and  healthy  pillow  is  ignorance  and  incuriosity  for  the  repose 
of  a  well-formed  head  !  ' 
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Arundel.  There  is  another  remark  which  I  should  like 
to  make  on  a  part  of  yonr  argument  in  which  you  appeared 
to  me  to  push  your  principles  to  a  suicidal  extreme.  You 
represented  the  coercive  force  of  our  sensations,  together 
with  the  confirmatory  evidence  derived  from  others,  in  the 
light  of  a  despotic  tyranny,  serving  not  to  train  but  to 
cramp  the  &culties  (though  you  did  not  tell  us  what  senses 
without  sensations  could  possibly  mean).  But  by  so  doing 
you  admitted,  in  my  opinion,  that  dogmatism  has  so  far  a 
stand-point  and  a  raison  (P6tre.  Some  years  ago  I  picked 
up,  at  a  second-hand  bookstall,  a  small  German  work  called 
*  Pyrrho  and  Philalethes,'  *  and  I  was  much  struck  with  an 
illustration  of  the  author's  as  to  the  force  of  this  consensus. 
He  supposed  a  number  of  men  to  have  seen  for  the  first  time 
the  Omithorhynchua  pa/radoicuSj  and  he  points  out  the  eflFect 
upon  their  minds,  under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  in- 
credulity, of  the  combined  influences  of  their  own  actual 
sensations  and  the  consentient  testimony  of  their  fellow- 
observers,  and  dwells. upon  the  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  abnormal  phenomena  which  would  be  produced  in  the 
minds  of  all;  whence  he  ultimately  deduces  the  similarity  of 
human  organisations,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  the 
irresistibly  compelling  power  of  external  objects  when 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  This  *  consensus,'  or 
^  common  sense,'  which  is  the  real  foundation  of  dogmatism, 
seems  to  me  to  fall  short  very  little,  if  at  all,  of  absolute 
certainty,  and  therefore  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  always 
victorious  over  extreme  idealism  and  rampant  Skepticism. 

Trevor.  Your  position  as  to  the  worth  of  *  common 
sense '  is  different  from  Harrington's.  You,  hke  all  dogma- 
tists, want  to  make  it  the  foundation  for  systematic  belief, 
although  I  think  you  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  the 
superstructures  laid  upon  it  are  often  disproportionately 
great.  Harrington,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  regards  it  as 
a  kind  of  common  nexus,  useful  for  binding  men  to  each  other, 
or  as  a  kind  of  oil  tending  to  prevent  friction  in  the  working 

*  Pyrrho  Ufid  Fkilaletkes  ;  oder  Zeitet  die  Scepsis  zwr  Wahrheit  und  wr 
nkigen  Entscheidung  ?  Herausgegeben  von  D.  Franz  Volkmar  Reinhard. 
Salzbach,  1S12. 
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of  our  social  machinery.  Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny 
the  existence  of  this  power  or  its  value  as  a  lubricating  agent. 
All  I  question  is,  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  dogmatic  belief  in  the  sense  of  absolute  demon- 
stration. Extreme  Sceptics,  like  Sextos  Empeirikos  himself, 
never  denied  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  or  the  despotic 
power  of  phenomena  as  such.  What  they  protest  against  is 
making  the  impressions  of  one  or  more  individuals  tests  of 
unconditional  certainty.  Had  a  modem  disciple  of  Sextos 
been  among  the  jury  assembled  round  the  omithorhynchus,hi8 
verdict  would  probably  have  been  something  of  this  kind : — 
*  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  a  wondrously  strange  animal — 
a  compound  of  bird,  beast,  and  fish ;  and  I  admit  that  your 
evidence  respecting  it  agrees  with  my  own  conclusions; 
nevertheless,  we  must  not  attribute,  even  to  our  collective 
judgment,  an  infallibility  which  it  cannot  possess.  What  we 
observe  of  the  animal  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the 
knowledge  we  might  conceive  ourselves  to  possess  about  it— 
at  least,  what  the  thing  is  in  itself  we  can  never  know.  We 
might  term  it  (as  Leibnitz  termed  matter)  a  "  well-founded 
phenomenon,"  and  our  united  conclusions  respecting  it  have 
a  high  degree  of  probability ;  but  that  our  observations  are 
to  be  accepted  as  so  absolutely  certain  that  they  cannot  be 
vitiated  by  the  least  possibility  of  a  mistake  or  imperfection 
of  any  kind,  is  a  proposition  I  am  xmable  to  accept.' 

Of  course,  in  the  last  resort,  the  sole  judge  of  truth  must 
under  every  circumstance  be  a  man's  own  faculties ;  and  the 
confirmatory  witness  of  others,  even  when  attainable,  is  by 
no  means  universally  reliable.  To  a  man,  e.g.  afflicted  with 
colour-blindness  no  amount  of  external  testimony  would 
prove  that  the  colour  he  saw  was  not  what  he  supposed  it  to 
be,  and  in  my  profession  we  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
making  people  accept  the  evidence  of  the  clinical  thermo- 
meter and  such  scientific  tests  as  against  their  own  sensa- 
tions. Moreover,  looking  at  the  question  from  a  still  broader 
point  of  view,  there  is  hardly  any  doctrine  of  theology, 
philosophy,  or  science  so  false  and  perverted  that  it  cannot 
count  its  adherents  by  scores  and  perhaps  himdreds ;  and 
here  we  again  touch  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  majority 
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to    coerce    a    minority    on  a  subject   of    speculation    and 
belief. 

Mbs.  Harrington.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  small  criti- 
cism on  Dr.  Trevor's  glorification  of  Skepticism,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  how  all  the  great  leaders  of  human  thought — 
those  who  have  originated  new  movements  in  religion,  and, 
so  fiur  as  I  know,  in  philosophy  as  well — have  not  only 
not  been  Skeptics,  but  have  been  removed  by  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  Skepticism.  They  were  not  6nly 
dogmatic,  but  indomitably  and  passionately  so.  It  was  this 
intensity  of  personal  conviction  that  gave  them  their  enor- 
mous power  over  their  fellow-men,  and  enabled  them  to 
produce  the  profound  impression  they  have  left  on  the  page 
of  history.  Indeed,  I  cannot  myself  conceive  the  possibility 
of  a  man,  who  has  no  strong  fervent  convictions  of  his  own, 
carrying  out  any  great  enterprise,  or  being  accepted  as  a 
leader  by  his  fellows.  In  all  the  great  concerns  of  life  men 
desiderate  a  vigorous  grasp  of  principles  and  a  stem  deter- 
mination to  put  them  into  action. 

Trevor.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Harrington,  you  will  give  us  a 
few  examples  of  such  dogmatists. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  I  was  thinking  at  the  moment  of 
some  of  the  great  leaders  of  religious  thought :  such  men,  for 
instance,  as  Loyola,  Calvin,  Luther,  and  Wesley. 

Trevor.  I  fear  I  must  take  exception  in  limine  to  yoiur 
first  two  instances.  Their  religious  fervour  I  readily  grant, 
but  that  its  exercise  or  the  influence  thereby  acquired  has 
been  uniformly  beneficial  to  humanity  I  emphatically  deny. 
Loyola  I  take  to  have  been  a  religious  fanatic  who  combined 
the  unprincipled  astuteness  of  a  Machiavelli  with  the  super- 
stitious piety  of  a  St.  Dominic.  He  was  the  founder  of  a 
system  which  has  more  than  any  other  outcome  of  Bomanism 
retarded  the  cause  of  progress  and  freedom.  Calvin,  whom 
a  firiend  of  mine  calls  *  the  grand  inquisitor  of  Protestants,' 
has  bequeathed  to  humanity  two  legacies:  the  atrocious 
martyrdom  of  poor  Servetus ;  and  a  religious  system,  which, 
if  it  has  pretensions  to  logical  coherence,  has  none  to  justice, 
mercy,  or  common  sense.  Whatever  benefits  he  has  exer- 
cised on  Christianity  have  been  purely  accidental,  and  must 
VOL.  I.  F 
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be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  men  are  often  better  than  their 
creeds,  and  human  instincts  stronger  than  speculative 
dogmas.  Weslejr's  influence,  though  in  many  respects 
beneficial,  is  not  without  a  considerable  alloy  of  narrow- 
mindedness  and  hierarchical  ambition,  and  does  not  deserve, 
in  my  estimation,  a  high  rank  among  civilising  and  en- 
lightening agencies.  With  regard  to  Luther,  I  take  it  that 
his  best  work  was  of  a  Skeptical,  or,  at  least,  a  solvent  and 
destructive  character.  He  created  infinitely  more  doubts 
than  convictions,  and  made  more  disbelievers  in  Bomanism 
than  converts  to  Lutheranism.  I  should,  therefore,  without 
much  hesitation  class  him  with  other  illustrious  leaders  of 
men,  in  whose  intellectual  composition  a  pretty  large  per- 
centage of  Skepticism  is  clearly  traceable.  Hence,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mrs.  Harrington — whose  theory  is,  however,  based 
on  a  widely  extended  prepossession — I  should  say  that  the 
most  eminent  names  on  the  rolls  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion  are  names  of  men  who  have  possessed  the  Ceu^ulties 
of  critical  insightr  and  consequent  incredulity  in  a  large 
measure.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fountain  of 
himian  reason,  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  must  first  be  dis- 
turbed by  some  heaven-sent  messenger,  before  it  can  fiilly 
exercise  its  curative  and  miraculous  properties.  Take  such 
men,  e.g.  as  Sokrates,  Descartes,  Galileo,  Griordano  Bruno, 
IxKjke,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Mill,  and  you  will  find  that  what- 
ever systematic  convictions  they  ultimately  became  possessed 
of  were  based  on  methods  essentially  Skeptical.  Nor  in 
the  majority  of  these  cases  was  the  Skeptical  stage  merely 
temporary  and  preparatory ;  but  throughout  their  whole  intel- 
lectual career,  doubt  trod  on  the  heels  of  certainty : — to  use 
the  expressive  simile  which  Sextos  employs  to  denote  the 
connection  of  Ataraxia  to  suspense, — *  as  the  shadow  cleaves 
to  its  substance ' — a  ftmction,  I  may  add,  which  it  is  the 
beneficent  prerogative  of  doubt  to  discharge,  not  merely  in 
individual  cases,  but  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  pro- 
gressive science  as  a  whole.  I  would  further  remark  that 
the  religion  which  of  all  others  has  most  swayed  the  hearts 
and  intellects  of  civilised  men  owes,  hiunanly  speaking,  a  large 
measure  of  its  success  to  the  undogmatising  character  and 
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work  of  its  founder.  The  dogmatic  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  mainly  ethical  and  unspeculative,  and  ipso  facto  imper- 
fectly dogmatic ;  and  it  is  to  this  freedom  and  flexibility  in 
its  original  structure,  as  regards  purely  theological  or  specu- 
lative bdiefisy  that  I  attribute  much  of  its  early  success.  Had 
the  prophet  of  Nazareih^for  example,  deliberately  enunciated 
some  such  confession  as  the  Nicene  Creed  to  the  Galilsean 
peasantry,  instead  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christianity 
would  have  been  strangled  by  dogma  in  its  cradle. 

Harrington.  With  much  of  what  you  have  said,  I  fully 
agree.  But,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  there  seems  a 
tendency  to  sophistical  reasoning  in  your  remarks  on  Luther. 
A  man  is  not  a  Skeptic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  who 
changes  his  dogmatic  system.  The  Protestant  Luther  was 
in  point  of  fact  much  more  dogmatic  than  the  Augustinian 
monk.  The  area  of  his  beliefs  was  narrowed,  but  the  greater 
intensity  of  his  new  convictions  more  than  compensated  for 
such  circumscription.  There  ought,  I  think,  to  be  some 
method  of  assessing  the  total  amount  of  a  man's  &ith 
qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
one  man  may  expend  as  much  or  even  more  energy  on  a  few 
dogmas  than  another  will  distribute  to  a  larger  number ;  the 
concentration  of  intellectual  force  inevitably  adding  to  its 
rigour  ajid  intensity.  Hence  we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
narrower  any  man's  creed,  the  greater  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  cleaves  to  it ;  just,  as  a  river  runs  with  greater  vehe- 
mence when  confined  by  high  banks  than  when  it  is  spread 
out  over  level  margins  and  a  flat  country. 

Miss  Leycester.  What  we  want,  and  what  some 
inventor,  in  the  remote  future,  may  be  able  to  supply,  is  a 
Piatoraeter  or  faithrmeasurer,  with  a  duly  graduated  scale 
firom  the  *  zero '  of  Nihilism  or  utter  Skepticism  to  the 
'boiling  point '  of  extreme  credulity  and  superstition.  Such 
an  instrument,  if  we  could  only  get  it,  would  be  most  useful 
for  our  present  researches ;  for  we  might  then  determine 
in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  that  approximation  to  zero 
which  would  constitute  a  title  to  our  gallery  of  Skeptics. 

Trevor.  Even  then.  Miss  Leycester,  we  should  have  to 
take  firequent  observations  and  strike  an  average  before  we 
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could  obtain  any  reliable  result.  Not  even  the  barometer, 
in  our  own  fickle  climate,  would  show  a  greater  number  of 
changes  than  such  a  pistometer  would  indicate  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  to  which  it  was  applied ;  and  were  these 
variation^  committed  to  paper,  like  the  lines  in  a  meteorolo- 
gical diagram,  their  zig-zaggedness  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
startle  some  people  who  have  never  studied  the  winds,  tides, 
and  general  fluctuations  which  characterise  so  many  human 
intellects — especially  of  the  restless,  inquiring  kind.  As  to 
Harrington's  remark  about  Luther,  I  quite  concede  that 
his  dogmatism  after  the  final  *  set '  or  determination  of  his 
creed  was  more  intense  than  ever  before.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  undermining  of  his  old  faith  was  accomplished  by 
agencies  which  I  should  call  Skeptical ;  and  what  I  wanted 
to  point  out  was  that  these  influences,  though  their  action 
was  only  temporary  in  his  own  case,  produced  probably  a 
greater  general  effect  on  the  world  at  large  than  the  strong 
dogmatism  by  which  they  were  succeeded. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  But  how  do  you  account  for  the 
ill-fiane  which  has  always  been  awarded  to  Skeptics,  and 
for  the  imdoubted  feet  that,  as  Bousseau  said,  *  men  will 
rather  be  willingly  deceived  than  believe  nothing  at  all '  ?  ' 

Trevor.  More  than  one  reason  might  be  assigned  for 
the  supposed  ill-repute  of  Skepticism.  1.  Human  nature  ss 
a  whole  has,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  a  stronger  leaning  to  affirma^ 
tions  than  to  negations,  though  he  stigmatises  such  a  par- 
tiality as  unjust."  2.  Every  majority  agrees  in  ascribing 
ill-motives  to  the  minority.  3.  Skepticism,  like  treason,  is 
only  in  disfavour  as  long  as  it  is  unsuccessful;  when  it 
achieves  its  object,  its  name  is  changed.  Hence  successful 
Skepticism  is  reformation.  You  remember  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's couplet : — 

>  Le  doute  sor  les  choses  qn'il  importe  de  connattre  est  nn  dtat  trop 
violent  pour  Tesprit  humain ;  il  n*y  r^siste  pas  long-temps,  il  se  d^'cide 
malgr6  lui  d'une  manidre  on  d'antre,  et  il  aime  mieox  se  tromper  que  r.e 
rien  croire.  (Rousseau,  Emile,  liv.  iv.  p.  311.)  Cf.  G.  C.  Lewis's  Influence  of 
Aittkority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  p.  10. 

*  <Natura  in tellecti^s  human!  magis  afficitur  affirmativis  et  activis  quam 
negativis  et  privativis,  cum  rite  et  ordlne  aequum  se  utrique  pnebere  debeat. 
De  An^.  Sei.  y.  chap.  4.     Warki,  EUis  and  Spedding,  i.  p.  643. 
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Treason  doth  never  prosper.    Wbafs  the  reason  P 
For  if  it  prosper^  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago,  disbelief  in  such  things  as 
witchcraft  was  stigmatised  as  Skepticism,  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  imconscious  common 
sense  of  the  world  at  large,  which  occasionally  overrides 
popular  opinion,  and  which  expresses  itself  by  epigrams, 
proverbs,  and  satirical  innuendos,  rather  than  in  formal  de- 
clarations and  creeds.  Skepticism  does  occupy  such  an  inferior 
position  as  is  coromonly  supposed.  For  one  proverb  or 
epigram  against  Skeptics,  I  would  undertake  to  produce  six 
against  opinionists.  I  have  made  a  collection  of  a  few  of 
these  gems,  which  you  might  like  to  look  at — beginning 
with  the  severe  apophthegm  ascribed  to  Theognis,  ^Opinion 
is  to  men  a  great  evil,'  and  ending  with  the  definition  of 
Dog-maiisniy  as    wise   as   it  is  witty,  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 

*  Puppy-ism  full  grown.'  Moreover,  we  have  in  most  modem 
languages  the  same  disdain  of  overbearing  dogmatism  ex- 
pressed by  such  words  as  *  opinionated'  or  *  opiniatrete,'  *  con- 
ceited,' *  eigensinnig,'  &c.  &c. 

As  to  Eousseau's  assertion,  it  can  only  be  accepted  with 
considerable  qualification.  I  am  fully  aware  that  men  will 
sometimes  hold,  in  a  kind  of  half  acceptance,  beliefs  which  are 
not  the  genuine  convictions  of  their  reason,  but  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  profit  or  interest.  I  also  recognise  that  strange 
power  which  some  men  have  of  coercing,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
fully  suppressing,  the  dictates  of  their  reason.  But  such  cases 
appear  to  me  exceptional.  I  am  unable  to  conceive  how  a 
man,  at  once  honest  and  intellectual,  would  rather  believe 
what  was  false  than  remain  in  suspense.  In  other  cases 
voluntary  self-deception  is  easy  enough,  Si  vult  decipi, 
dedpiatur. 

Harrington.  You  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
subordination  of  (supposed)  genuine  conviction  to  the 
impulses   of   affection   in  Cicero's    well-known   preference, 

*  MaUem  cum  Platcme  errare,  quam  cum  istia  rede  sentireJ' 
I  confess  nothing  fills  me  with  greater  despair  for  the 
interests  of  truth  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  than  t^ 
observe  the  readiness  with  which  gifted  men  sacrifice,  so  far 
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as  we  can  judge,  their  highest  faculties  and  endowments  at 
the  shrine  of  personal  advantage  or  ambition. 

Miss  Leycesteb.  I  am  afraid,  Dr.  Trevor,  that  you 
have  misunderstood  the  quotation  from  Rousseau.  It  is  the 
possibility  of  vZtimate  deception  that  he  puts  in  opposition 
to  complete  negation,  not  the  conscious  believing  what  is 
false.  He  is  speaking  of  beliefs  which  are  important.  Take 
as  an  illustration  belief  in  the  existence  of  Deity.  Although 
sach  an  existence  be  not  absolutely  demonstrable,  yet  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  would  infinitely  prefer  to  accept 
such  an  important  belief — even  with  the  bare  possibility  of 
being  mistaken — ^than  to  have  no  belief  at  all  on  such  a 
momentous  subject.     That,  I  think,  is  Eousseau's  meaning. 

Thevob.  In  that  case  I  don't  think  that  his  dictum 
much  concerns  us.  A  belief  that  is  adopted  merely  as  a 
;pw-aller^  to  escape  a  worse  alternative,  can  never  assume 
consistently  or  rightly  a  very  dogmatic  character. 

AaUNDEL.  I  presume.  Doctor,  we  may  charge  you  with 
iiululging  in  a  little  irony — though  the  notion,  I  am  aware, 
is  tujI  uncommon  among  Skeptics — in  that  part  of  your  Essay 
in  which  you  maintained  that  the  best  cure  for  Skepticism 
was  mere  ignorance.  You  are  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
put  forth  in  sober  earnest  a  plea  for  irrationality. 

Trevor.  I  assure  you  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in 
my  life. 

Arundel.  But  do  you  really  aflBrm,  as  your  deliberate 
opinion,  that  men  would  be  better  satisfied  and  not  so 
Skeptical  by  knowing  less  rather  than  more?  Take,  e.g. 
Newton's  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  this  has  not  benefited  and  satisfied 
mankind,  making  clear  what  viras  before  obscure,  and 
biingiiig  such  various  and  complicated  processes  and  phe- 
nomena under  the  dominion  of  an  immutable  law  ? 

Tkevor.  Undoubtedly  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  inquiry  and  Skepticism  tend  to  increase  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  knowledge,  and  I  think  that  the  converse  of 
this  rule  is  equally  true ;  I  am,  of  course,  far  from  wishing 
huinaiuty  to  relapse  into  barbarism.  Our  divine  inheritance 
is  light  and  knowledge  ;  and  if  such  light  must  by  immut- 
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able  law  have  its  attendant  shadow,  if  knowledge  gives 
rise  to  an  appetite  whose  craving  it  cannot  appease,  we  must, 
I  will  not  say  be  content,  but  we  must  rejoice  in  an  heritage 
belonging  to  beings  whose  capacities  and  powers,  great  as 
they  are,  are  in  aspiration  and  imagination  incomparably 
greater  than  any  conceivable  method  or  material  by  which 
they  can  be  satisfied.  In  the  part  of  my  paper  to  which 
you  refer,  I  was  considering  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
Skepticism  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  regard  it 
as  an  evil.  For  myself,  as  I  have  just  hinted,  so  far 
from  looking  at  it  as  an  evil,  I  conceive  it  may  have, 
and  be  providentially  intended  to  have,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  good  than  of  evil,  of  benefit  than  of 
injury,  of  joy  than  of  sorrow.^  But  conceive  Skepticism 
from  the  common  point  of  view,  as  a  defect  to  be  reme- 
died; which  to  most  dogmatists  would  seem  the  lesser  of 
the  two  evils,  unbelief  or  ignorance  ?  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  agree  with  me  (reasoning  for  the  time  from  their 
point  of  view),  and  reply — ^ignorance.  Moreover,  that  this 
voluntary  limitation  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  is  the 
popular  antidote  to  Skepticism  is  shown  by  the  advice  of 
zealous  dogma  propagandists,  who  do  not  scruple  to  recom- 
mend, in  cases  when  ignorance  is  not  a  native  product,  an 
artificial  preparation  of  the  remedy;  their  advice  to  doubters 
being,  as  a  rule,  *Shut  your  eyes,'  *  cease  to  inquire,' 
&c.  &c. — ^the  climax  of  which  tendency  is  contained  in 
Tertullian's  extravagant  dictum  *  credo  quia  unpossibile ; '  a 
declaration,  by  the  way,  which  I  fear  is  still  the  primary 
article  of  faith  with  many  religious  enthusiasts.  Clough  has 
described  this  idea  of  *  duty,'  as  it  is  curiously  called,  very 
neatly : — 

Duty? — 'tis  to  take  on  trust 

What  things  are  good,  and  right,  and  just ; 

And  whether,  indeed,  they  be  or  be  not, 

Try  not,  test  not,  feel  not,  see  not. 

'Tiswalk  and  dance,  sit  down  and  rise 

By  leading,  opemng  ne*er  your  eyes. 


•  For  some  thoughtful  remarks  on  the  nature  and  use  of  Skepiicism, 
i  Hinton's  Man  and  his  Ihvelli/uf-^lace,  book  11.  chap.  Iv. 
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Stunt  sturdy  limbe  that  nature  gave, 

And  be  drawn  in  a  Bath-chair  along  to  the  grave. 

Tie  the  stern  and  prompt  suppressing, 

As  an  obvious  deadly  sin^ 
All  the  questing  and  the  guessing 

Of  the  soul's  own  soul  within.^ 

Besides,  I  had  another  object  in  that  portion  of  my  paper; 
I  wished  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  widespread  belief  that 
Skepticism  may  be  cured  by  an  increase  of  our  knowledge, 
or  of  the  extent  or  power  of  the  faculties  by  which  we  attain 
it.  As  to  your  illustration,  Arundel,  of  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  mankind  from  the  discovery  of  gravitation, 
I  have  no  wish  to  call  them  in  question ;  but  if  you  include 
in  your  enumeration  of  such  benefits  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  the  speculative  intellect — and  that  is  the  point  in 
question — then  I  must  profess  my  inability  to  agree  with  you. 
Newton's  discovery  no  doubt  enables  us  to  co-ordinate  and 
arrange  a  number  of  facts  and  phenomena,  and  thereby  to 
predict  others ;  but  that  it  affords  a  sufficing  answer  to  even 
moderate  inquiry,  I  emphatically  deny.  Before  the  dis- 
covery the  human  intellect  stood  fe^e  to  face  with  a  number 
of  phenomena,  the  order  and  regularity  of  which  it  had 
succeeded  in  dimly  apprehending.  Since  the  discovery  we 
have,  instead  of  the  phenomena,  a  law,  as  it  is  called,  whose 
operations  we  are  able  to  formulate  in  certain  well-known 
ratios,  but  which  is,  in  its  nature  and  mode  of  operation,  as 
inscrutable  and  mysterious  as  we  can  conceive  anything  to 
be.  What  then,  I  would  ask,  has  the  discovery  effected  as 
a  complete  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  and  thereby  as  an 
antidote  to  Skepticism  ?  It  has  but  removed  the  difficulty 
one  stage  farther  off,  and  in  so  doing,  has,  by  introducing 
other  collateral  problems  which  the  mere  contemplation  of 
the  phenomena  would  never  have  suggested,  really  added  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  to  be  solved. 

Miss  Leycester.  But  in  your  enumeration  of  the 
different  causes  of  Skepticism  you  have  apparently  confined 
yourself  to  those  that  are  plainly  intellectual.  Now  a  good 
deal  of  the  modem  unrest  which  is  allied  with  Skepticism 

*  Poeins,  p.  183. 
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seems  to  be  derived  from  emotional  or  sentimental  causes — 
ill-regulated  passions,  excesses  of  various  kinds,  listlessness 
and  ennuiy  dissatisfaction  with  existence,  and  a  consequent 
distrust  of  its  teachings,  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  it  exists;  such  a  state,  e.g.  as  was  represented  ly 
Werther  and  Wertherism  in  Germany,  and  in  France  by 
such  writers  as  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine,  &c. 

Trevoiu  The  omission  was  purposely  made*  I  fully 
acknowledge  that  the  kind  of  Skepticism  you  speak  of 
exercised  a  most  potent  and  unhealthy  influence  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  at  the  close  of  the  last  ami 
commencement  of  the  present  centiury.  Traces  of  it  may, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  in  each  of  those  countries, 
especially  in  the  two  former.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
did  not  think  it  deserving  a  place  by  the  side  of  intellectual 
causes.  That  there  are  puzzles  in  the  universe  which  the 
human  intellect  cannot  solve  is  an  intelligible  proposition^ 
and  it  is  one  compatible  with  the  noblest  and  most  untiring 
search  after  truth ;  but  that  men  worthy  of  the  name  should, 
in  an  access  of  petty  childish  passion,  oppose  themselves  to 
the  obvious  laws  and  experience  of  the  world,  seems  precisely 
like  the  act  of  a  petidant  child  who  beats  the  inanimate 
object  that  has  hurt  it.  I  should,  therefore,  draw  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  intellectual  and  sentimental 
Skeptics,  and  should  refuse  to  consider  the  latter  as  wortliy 
of  our  attention.  The  Abb6  de  Baunard,  in  his  tolerant  and 
sympathetic  work,  *  Les  Victimes  du  Doute,'  has  made  ii 
dirision  between  Skeptics  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  or  b^*- 
tween  those  of  thought  and  of  life.  Our  own  proposed  dis- 
tinction between  intellectual  and  sentimental  Skeptics  seems 
to  me  preferable ;  though  so  intimate  is  the  cohesion  betwet  n 
the  reason  and  the  feelings  that  we  shall  find  it  impossible 
always  to  eliminate  the  latter  as  secondary  agencies  in  the 
production  of  Skepticism. 

Miss  Leycester.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Goetht's 
versatility,  that  the  two  creations  which  in  modem  timt  t* 
best  t3rpify  the  emotional  and  intellectual  Skeptic,  Werthtr 
and  Faust,  are  his. 

Harrington.     As  to  Faust,  let  Goethe  have  all  the  glory 
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you  can  lavish  on  him.  He  is  the  eternal  type  of  the  eager, 
curious  questioner  and  doubter.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  Werther,  I  agree  with  Trevor,  and  with  a  much 
gre^iter  thinker  than  either  of  us — I  mean  Lessing — it  is 
almost  beneath  contempt.  He  is  the  most  despicable  being 
that  ever  a  gigantic  genius  set  itself  to  excogitate.  The 
only  satisfactory  part  of  his  maudlin  career  is  his  suicide,  of 
which  I  should  say  that  no  act  of  his  life  became  him  like 
leaving  it.  Existence  has  surely  trials  enough,  even  for  wise 
mea,  without  adding  to  them  the  imaginary  sorrows,  the 
mawkish  sentimentality,  of  brainless  fools. 

Miss  Leycester.  I  cannot  say  I  have  the  least  respect 
for  Werther ;  still  I  think  you  are  too  severe  on  him  and  the 
class  he  represents.  Even  allowing  that  his  mental  distrao- 
tioTiH,  his  antagonism  to  human  experience  and  social  laws, 
were  caused  by  disordered  passions,  yet  the  passions  as  much 
as  t  he  intellect  form  part  of  a  man,  and  certainly  are  not 
interior  to  it  as  incentives  to  action  as  well  as  to  belief.  A 
conspectus  of  human  motives  to  thought  and  action  which 
should  altogether  omit  the  passions  woidd  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  partial  and  inadequate.  Besides,  we  must  not  forget  the 
numberless  beauties  which  *  Werther'  contains,  independently 
of  its  plot-interest. 

Trevor.  Mere  accessories.  Miss  Leycester,  of  an  un- 
worthy and  repellent  subject.  It  woidd  have  been  impos- 
sible for  a  man  like  Goethe  to  have  treated  a^y  subject 
wit  hout  leaving  on  it  the  marks  of  his  own  creative  and 
arfiBtic  genius.  As  Stella  said  of  Swift,  *He  could  have 
written  beautifully  about  a  broomstick; '  but  in  the  case  of 
W^i-rther  these  embellishments  are  like  an  elaborate  flower 
decoration  of  a  ghastly  corpse.  No  matter  how  skilfully  it  is 
efifi^cted,  nothing  can  disguise  the  livid  pallor  of  death,  or 
conceal  the  incipient  traces  of  corruption. 

Arundel.  I  doubt  whether  Goethe  intended  Werther 
lo  be  regarded  as  a  type  or  victim  of  Skepticism ;  at  least 
the  creation  on  his  part  of  a  separate  personage  to  represent 
the  restlessness  which  comes  of  hiunan  passion  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  for  Faust  represents,  not  only  intellectual  un- 
belief, but  also  the  unrest  begotten  of  passion  and  desire  as 
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well.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  mark  of  Goethe's  genius 
— of  the  fall  all-roundedness  of  his  character — that  he 
should  have  united  the  intellectual  and  emotional  disquiet 
in  a  single  personality,  instead  of  nuddng  Faust  an  intellec- 
tual machine  without  body,  parts,  or  passions* 

Trevor.  Though  I  know  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  avow 
myself  a  heretic,  I  entirely  dissent  from  your  view  of  Faust 
as  a  perfect  artistic  representation  of  intellectual  unbelief. 
There  is  too  much  alloy  of  human  passion  in  his  composition. 
I  am  quite  unable  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  his  mental 
power,  independence,  and  knowledge  should  have  surrendered 
himself  to  sensuous  enjoyments  as  an  escape  from  the  puzzles 
of  existence. 

Miss  Leycester.  What,  Faust  without  Gretschen !  Oh, 
Dr.  Trevor  ! 

Trevor.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  prejudices  my  proposi- 
tion must  encounter ;  still,  my  ideal  of  the  intellectual  in- 
quirer pure  and  simple  is  precisely  *  Faust  without  Gretschen.' 
I  know  what  will  be  urged  as  to  the  loss  of  human  interest, 
but  that  I  consider  as  an  imperfection  to  be  alleged  only  by 
those  who  regard  it  exclusively  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view. 
That  is  not  altogether  the  position  from  which  I  contemplate 
it.  I  ask  myself  what  would  be  the  probable  action  of  an 
intellectual  inquirer  who  was  bending  all  his  energies  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  universe,  or  to  discover  truth ;  and 
I  conceive  it  a  priori  improbable  that  he  would  be  content 
to  abandon  the  intellectual  search,  and  to  try  to  find  his 
pearl-bearing  oyster  by  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  plunge 
into  the  wild  sea  of  human  passion.  My  own  ideal  of  intel- 
lectual Skepticism  is  the  Prometheus  of  Aischylos,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  reproduction  of  it  by  Goethe.  There  we  have 
research  and  inquiry  for  its  own  sake,  uncontaminated  with 
baser  motives.  Moreover,  in  the  Skeptical  drama  of '  Hamlet,' 
where  the  attention  of  the  hero  is  absorbed  by  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  difficult  duty,  the  love-interest  is  distinctly  • 
subordinated,  even  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  real 
existence. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  I  think  you  have  overlooked  a  fact 
which  serves  to  show  that  Goethe  himself  could  not  have  set 
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great  store  on  the  passion  episode  of  Faustus,  for  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  Mephistophiles  that  introduces  him  to 
Gretsehen. 

Trevor.  Faust's  passion,  though  forming  no  part  of 
the  original  legend,  is  more  than  an  episode ;  it  is  the  plot 
of  Goethe's  drama.  No  doubt  Mephistophiles  inveigled 
him;  but  my  contention  is  that  the  allurement,  besides  being 
diabolically  suggested,  is  incongruous,  for  it  is  physical,  not 
intellectual ;  and,  given  a  thinker  who  had  penetrated  so  fiilly 
into  the  problems  of  existence  and  the  nature  of  their  only 
conceivable  solution,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  taken  by  such  a  bait.  As  Coleridge  said  on 
this  very  point,  *  Between  sensuality  and  thirst  after  knowledge 
there  is  no  connection.'  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  intellectual 
Samsons  have  not  oftentimes  met  with  their  Delilahs,  and 
been  shorn  of  their  strength,  but  not  when  they  have  been 
of  the  exalted  type  of  Faustus.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
incongruity,  conceive,  e.g.  Aischylos  making  Prometheus 
submit  himself  to  the  tyrant  of  Olympus  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  of  one  of  the  sympathetic  daughters  of  Ocean !  *  or 
imagine  Shakespeare  allowing  Hamlet  to  forego  his  high 
emprise,  and  permitting  the  *  native  hue '  of  his  *  resolution ' 
to  be  blenched,  not  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  position, 
but  by  the  charms  of  Ophelia  ! 

Arundel.  Your  argument,  Doctor,  is  characteristic  of 
an  inveterate  old  bachelor  like  yourself. 

Trevor.  As  to  that,  I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  wis- 
dom of  married  people  generally ;  but  I  should  certainly  dis- 
trust the  wisdom,  if  not  the  sanity,  of  the  professed  searcher 
after  truth  who  sought  to  find  in  marriage  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  puzzles  of  the  universe.  Hymen  is  doubt- 
less represented  as  a  lamp-bearer,  but  I  never  heard  the 
most  deliriously  enthusiastic  of  his  votaries  ever  affirm  that 
his  torch  is  identical  with  the  lamp  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge. 

'  The  marriage  of  Promcthens  with  Hcsione,  though  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Aischylos.  forms  no  part  of  the  older  myth.  Comp.  Welcker, 
Die  Aesch.  THl  p.  12. 
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Arundel.  But  Aischylos  had  a  semi-divine  Titan  for 
his  hero — Goethe  only  aimed  at  creating  a  man.  Take  the 
case  of  AWlard ;  does  not  the  romance  of  his  life  enhance 
our  interest  in  him  as  a  thinker  ? 

Trevor.  No  doubt  Abelard  is  an  actual  example  of  th*^ 
delineation  which  Goethe  employs  in  Faust ;  a  man  in  whom 
the  passion  interest  is  on  a  level  with  the  intellectual,  though 
I  am  not  aware  that  even  he  ever  regarded  Heloise  as  a  com- 
plete answer  to  his  intellectual  difficulties  and  doubts;  luit, 
observe,  he  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  philosophers.  We 
shall  have  ample  proofs,  in  the  Skeptics  on  our  proposeil 
list,  of  the  preponderance  of  intellectual  over  sentimental  nr 
passion  interests,  and  so  far  a  justification  of  our  resolutiim 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  former,  and  eschew  the  latter  as 
too  unimportant  for  consideration. 

Arundel.  In  other  words,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of 
humanity,  and  attire  ourselves  as  high  priests  of  philosopliy. 
Well,  I  am  quite  willing — ^as  a  temporary  experiment. 

Harrington.  Another  reason  why  we  should  limit  our- 
selves mainly  to  intellectual  causes  of  Skepticism  is,  that  sen- 
timental causes  are  not  susceptible  of  discussion,  which 
implies  and  demands  reasoning.  Besides  which,  they  are 
merely  personal.  Hence  I  quite  approve  of  Trevor's  idofU 
of  the  true  intellectual  Skeptic,  as  Faust  without  Gretschcn, 
Abelard  without  Heloise,  and  Hamlet  who,  in  the  interests 
of  a  higher  pursuit,  has  buried  his  love  in  the  grave  of 
Ophelia. 

After  a  short  silence,  which  none  of  the  party  seemed 
disposed  to  break,  Harrington  said :  *  Well,  as  we  seem  to 
have  discussed  sufficiently  the  main  points  of  Dr.  Trevor'i^ 
Essay,  I  propose  we  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  as  iui 
appropriate  recreation  after  the  dissonance  which  naturally 
pertains  to  Skepticism  and  discussion  thereupon,  solace  our- 
selves with  musical  harmony — and  tea.' 

•  .••••• 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  it  was  arranged  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  friends  should  take  place  at  Hilderton  Hall, 
on  which  occasion  Dr.  Trevor  promised  to  read  the  first  of 
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his  papers  on  *  Pre-Christian  Skepticism,'  taking  in  the 
Skeptical  elements  in  Greek  thought  up  to  the  time  of 
Sokrates.  Further,  they  decided  for  the  present  to  h<dd 
their  meeting!^  fortnightly,  in  order  to  complete  before  the 
approach  of  winti^r  their  survey  of  Pre-Christian  Skepticism — 
the  preliminary  portion  of  their  inquiry. 
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EVENING    11. 

GREEK   SKEPTICISM. 


*  Es  giebt  schwerlich  ein  besseres  Bildunpsmittel  des  philosophischen 
Talents  iiberhaupt,  und  eine  zweckmiissigere  Vorbereitung,  um  insbesondere 
den  Geist,  die  Tendenz  nnd  das  Verdienst  der  Philosophic  unsere  gegcn- 
wilrtigen  Zeitalters  richtig  zu  fassen  und  zu  wiirdigen,  als  das  Studiam  dcs 
Skepticismus  der  Griechen.' 

BUHLE,  Prrface  to  TrantlatuMi  of  •  3east.  Emp.  Pyrr,  Hyp,^  p.  1. 

<  Initio  est  philosopbandi  genus  dogmaticnm ;  mens  adhuc  non  satis  philo- 
sophando  ezcalta,  neque  disputando  bene  exercita,  rarissime  dubitat.* 

SiEDLBB,  De  ScepticUmOy  p.  15. 

*  Tontes  les  f ois  done  que  Vesprit  humain  est  sur  le  point  de  s'endonnir 
dans  Tun  de  ces  syst^mes,  le  scepticisme  vient  Teveiller  en  sursaut  et  le 
forcer  k  continuer  sa  route,  jusqu'4  ce  qu'il  trouve  quelque  nouvel  asile 
dont  il  est  chass^  enoore.* 

A.  Franck,  De  la  Certitnde,  p.  70. 

*  UivTMv  tikv  yiip  cHrioi  r&v  Ka\&v  6  Sthr  iXXh  r&v  fikv  jcotA  vponyoifKPow, 
&5  Trjs  T€  diad^ieris  rris  va\aMS  Jcol  t^j  v4<u'  r&v  dh  jcar'  hraKo\o6&rifiaj  &9  t^j 
^i\o<ro<pias,  rdxa  dh  jcol  vporiyovfi4vofS  rois  *EXXij(ni'  i^Sdri  r6rf  TpHv  1i  rhv 
K^piov  KaXitrai  icol  rohs  "EXXiyvew.  'EvaiSayc^f i  yhp  ico}  a^^  rh  *Y.Kki\viKh¥  &s 
6  v6fios  rohs  *Efipalous  ds  XpurrSy.  wpoirapcurK(vd((i  roivvv  ^  ^iKoffo^ia  vpooSo- 
woiovffa  rhv  (nrh  Xpiarov  reXciovfifvov,^ 

Clbmens  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  chap.  v.    Ed.  Potter,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 
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EVENING  II. 

PRE-CHRISTIAN  SKEPTICISM  {GREEK), 

I. 

It  was  arranged  between  the  Harringtons  and  the  Bector  of 
Hilderton  that  on  the  day  appointed  for  their  next  meeting 
they  should  drive  over  to  Hilderton  early,  and,  having 
lunched  at  the  Bectory,  should  take  a  walk  over  the  downs, 
in  order  to  show  Miss  Lieycester,  who  had  never  been  in 
Wiltshire  before,  its  characteristic  features.  This  they 
accordingly  did.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  more  like 
midsummer  than  the  middle  of  August ;  and,  attracted  both 
by  the  beauty  of  the  weather  and  congenial  society,  Dr. 
Trevor  and  his  sister  accompanied  them.  Arundel  took  his 
friends  to  the  top  of  the  highest  down  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whence  they  were  able  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  a  Wilt- 
shire landscape.  From  a  narrow  spur  of  the  downs,  the 
summit  of  which  was  crowned  by  a  clump  of  firs — a  *  piny 
promontory' — ^which  overlooked  two  broad,  fertile  valleys, 
he  was  able  to  point  out  no  fewer  than  eight  church  towers 
and  steeples,  including  the  famous  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
draL  Of  these,  however.  Dr.  Trevor  was  only  able,  with  the 
aid  of  his  spectacles,  to  discover  five. 

*  I  hope.  Doctor,'  said  Arundel,  jocosely,  ^  you  don't  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  see  eight  ? ' 

Trevor.  I  don't  dispute  the  feet  that  such  is  your 
expressed  belief,  and  I  will  add  that  its  truth  is  rendered 
additionally  probable  to  me  by  independent  evidence.  As 
to  the  demonstration  or  absolute  certainty  of  the  alleged 
fact,  ihaA,  is  altogether  another  matter. 

Harrington.  I  have  no  doubt  if  Sextos  Empeirikos 
were  here  be  could  assign  many  plausible  reasons,  not  against 
the  individual  belief  of  each  of  us  in  the  testimony  of  his  or 

VOL.  I.  Gr 
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her  senses,  but  against  a  too  hasty  inference  in  the  direction 
of  a  general  and  unimpeachable  certainty. 

Miss  Leycester.  But  must  not  absolute  truth  be,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  always  individual  and  personal?  The 
certainty  of  others,  communicated  orally  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  us,  seems  to  me  different  not  only  in  degree  but 
in  kind  from  the  certainty  imparted  by  the  actual  operation 
of  our  own  healthy  senses.  For  instance,  we  can  see  eight 
towers  from  this  spot — Dr.  Trevor  is  only  able  to  see  five. 
Although  we  are  six  to  one,  and  he  believes  our  united 
testimony,  yet  the  impression  of  our  spoken  words  is  surely 
a  more  indirect  and  ipso  facto  imperfect  evidence  than  the 
witness  of  his  own  visual  organs,  if  perfect,  would  have  been.* 
What  an  enormous  difiference  there  is,  especially  in  respect 
of  clearness  and  sharpness  of  definition,  between  the  im- 
pression conveyed  to  us  by  the  most  elaborate  description  of 
a  landscape  or  a  picture  and  that  which  we  receive  by  gazing 
on  it  ourselves ! 

Harrington.  Very  true,  Florence.  But  have  the  good- 
ness to  remember  that  the  absolute  certainty  you  claim  as  a 
personal  prerogative  is  similarly  claimed,  and  with  just  as 
much  right,  by  everyone  else. 

Trevor.  Miss  Leycester  has  opened  up  a  wide  and 
interesting  subject,  viz.  the  nature  and  limits  of  operation  of 
the  old  saw  of  Protagoras,  *  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.' 
But  if  we  pursue  our  present  conversation  we  shall  perhaps 
encroach  on  our  subject  of  this  evening. 

Here  the  conversation  took  another  turn — as  to  the 
tlerivation  of  the  names  of  villages  and  hamlets  in  South 

vvats. 

Dr.  Trevor's  dinner-hour  was  five  o'clock  both  in  winter 
and  summer ;  consequently  the  friends  were  able  to  assemble 
IB  the  library  and  commence  the  evening's  discussion  at  a 
comparatively  early  hour. 

The   company  had  seated  themselves  in   the  inclosure 

•  Compare  Voltaire,  Diet.  Phil.  art.  *  V6rit^/  *  Celiii  qui  a  entenda  dire 
\r  chose  ^  doQze  mille  t^moins  oculaires,  n'a  que  douze  mille  probability 
(^^68  k  une  forte  probability,  laqucUe  n^est  pas  ^gale  4  la  certitude.* 
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formed  by  a  noble  bay-window,  overlooking  the  church  and 
village  of  Hilderton,  when  the  host,  who  had  been  called 
away  for  a  short  time,  re-entered  the  library,  reciting : 

Up  I  up  I  let  us  a  voyage  take ; 
Why  sit  we  here  at  ease? 
TmA  U8  a  vessel  light  and  snug, 
Bound  for  the  Eastern  seas. 
I  long  to  see  the  Eastern  light — 

not  the  fitful  and  evanescent  aurora  borealis  of  Montgomeiy'a 
poem,  but  the  genuine  ex  oriente  lux. 

Harrington.  True,  Doctor;  and  what  makes  it  of 
momentous  interest  to  us,  the  source  of  much  of  that  light 
and  warmth  we  enjoy  in  the  West. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  A  voyage  to- distant  countries  with- 
out moving  out  of  our  easy-chairs,  or  out  of  sight  of  Mr, 
Arundel's  picturesque  church-tower,  will  be  very  interesting. 
But  what  shall  we  say  is  its  especial  object?  What  are  we 
to  load  home  with?  Shall  we  compare  ourselves  to  the 
Argonauts,  and  say  that  we  are  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  i.e.  truth  ? 

Arundel.  Better  suppose  it  a  natural  fleece,  and  then 
we  can  say  we  are  gone  ^  wool-gathering.' 

Harrington.  Nay,  Arundel ;  we  can  easily  devise  a  cargo 
more  complimentary  to  ourselves  as  navigators.  Supposti 
we  say  that  we  are  looking  for  a  few  of  those  firagments  of 
truth  which  Milton  in  his  *  Areopagitica '  tells  us  are  scattered 
*to  the  four  winds;'  or  for  some  reminiscences  of  that 
primaeval  revelation  which,  according  to  Qemena  of  Alex- 
andria, is  a  necessary  assumption  in  order  to  account  for  tbe 
varied  wisdom  of  Greece. 

Trevor.  I  do  not  see  that  we  want  mythology  or  patris- 
tics  to  suggest  the  object  of  our  voyage.  We  are  bent  on 
tracing  a  certain  natural  production — for  the  nonce  we  may 
suppose  it  botanical — called  Skepticism.  We  have  not  a  few 
species  of  it  at  home,  at  least  within  reach,  which  we  are 
about  arranging  in  our  herbarium;  but  we  happen  to  know 
that  abroad  there  are  several  varieties  we  do  not  possess,  and 
which  have  distinct  and  interesting  features  of  their  own. 

o  2 
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Greece,  for  instance,  is  the  native  home  of  several  species,  of 
which  we  may  enumerate  Dialedica^  Academica^  and  Pyr- 
rhonica.  In  India  we  meet  with  a  tropical  variety,  not,  how- 
ever, unknown  in  Europe,  called  Skepsia  negcUiva  or 
myatioay  while  Palestine  wiU  furnish  us  with  a  kind  which 
we  may  call  Hebraica  or  Theologica.  Our  voyage  is,  there- 
fore, purely  scientific.  We  desire  to  study  the  several 
species  in  their  own  localities,  in  the  climate  and  general 
environment  which  gave  them  birth,  as  well  as  to  bring 
home  a  few  specimens  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  to 
complete  our  collection. 

Harrington.  Ours  is,  in  feet,  a  kind  of  ChaUenger 
expedition,  only  directed  to  mental  instead  of  physical  dis- 
coveries. By  the  way,  we  shall  have  to  make  some  intel- 
lectually ^deep-sea  soundings.'  The  depths  of  Hindoo 
speculation  are  somewhat  abysmal. 

Arundel.  Well,  we  must  get  down  so  fer  as  our  instru- 
ments will  allow  us,  and  guess  the  rest.  I  think  it  is  true 
of  all  intellectual  as  of  some  mineral  products,  that  they  are 
not  found  of  any  value  below  a  certain  depth,  so  that  explora- 
tion beyond  that  point  becomes  useless.  Many  of  the  results 
of  metaphysical  investigation,  when  profound,  as  it  is  called, 
are  worse  than  worthless.  Hence  I  would  have  some  philo- 
sophical systems  treated  like  the  shafts  of  an  old  disused 
coal-mine,  i.e.  fenced  round  with  barricades,  to  hinder  the 
approach  of  the  too  curious  or  unwary  passer-by. 

Harrington.  No  doubt  many  of  those  intellectual  mines 
have  been  pretty  well  exhausted  at  different  times,  and  no 
promising  result  could  be  anticipated  from  ftirther  research. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  be  no  barricades ;  we  must  avoid 
placing  any  limit  to  human  enterprise.  The  worst  of  these 
extremely  profound  metaphysics  you  speak  of  is,  that  to 
examine  the  ore  we  must,  so  to  speak,  descend  ourselves  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mine,  after  enduring  the  customary  incon- 
venience of  donning  the  miner's  own  costume  and  carrying 
his  *  farthing  dip '  in  our  hands ;  for  it  is  only  when  these 
learned  profundities  find  us  in  their  own  recesses,  and 
enveloped  in  the  darkness  in  which  their  lives  are  spent^ 
that  they  are  able  to  say,  *  Behold  the  metal !    See  it  gleam- 
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ing  in  the  dark,'  when  perhaps  we  are  able  to  perceive 
nothing  except  ^a  darkness  that  may  be  felt.'  In  such  a 
case,  I  feel  inclined  to  say,  ^  Well,  if  you  really  have  it,  dig 
it  out  and  carry  it  to  the  sur£su^e,  and  we  will  examine  and 
test  it  by  daylight,  and  so  ascertain  its  value.'  Of  course, 
the  reply  is  invariably,  *  Your  intellect  is  shallow  and  super- 
ficial,' &c. 

Miss  Letgester.  I  don't  think  your  fencing  round 
these  exhausted  systems,  if  there  are  any,  would  be  very 
eflScacious.  There  are  minds  on  which  an  unintelligible  pro- 
fundity exercises  the  same  morbid  fEiscination  as  certain 
persons  find  in  a  material  precipice.  Directly  they  see  it, 
they  feel  impelled  to  cast  themselves,  like  intellectual 
suicides,  into  the  fathomless  depths  beneath.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  reasonable  that  you  should  expect  those  deep  miners 
in  metaphysics  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house. 
Did  you  ever  know  any  hierophant,  guardian  of  sacred  mys- 
teries, or  esoteric  teacher  who  was  ready  to  dig  out  and 
bring  bds  secret  lore  to  the  earth-surface  and  the  sunshine, 
and  thereby  expose  it  to  the  prying  gaze,  and  perhaps 
ridicule,  of  mere  ordinary  mortals  ?  .  .  .  But,  if  we  are 
afiraid  of  losing  our  personal  identities  in  the  extreme  depths 
of  Hindoo  negation,  we  had  better  provide  ourselves  with  a 
*Davy  lamp'  in  the  shape  of  Ghreek  suspense  before  we 
descend  into  their  abysses. 

Trevor.  By  all  means,  we  will  first  visit  Greece,  and 
light  our  exploring  torches  with  *  Greek  fire.'  For  that 
matter,  there  is  no  philosophical  enterprise  for  which  a  pre- 
liminary training  in  Greek  philosophy  would  not  qualify  us  ; 
there  is  no  kind  or  phase  of  pure  intellectual  research  of 
which  you  have  not  there  distinct  and  definite  indications  ; 
.  •  .  and  we  must  remember  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
writings  of  these  ancient  sages  are  no  more.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  we  had  extant  every  page  written  by  them, 
every  possible  scheme  of  philosophical  speculation  would 
have  been  ere  this  completely  exhausted,  and  all  we  degene- 
rate modems  could  do  would  be  to  con  our  several  lessons, 
and  draw  our  supply  from  this  ancient  fount  of  universal 
wisdom.  •  •  .  But  before  we  take  up  our  ideal  standpoint  in 
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Greece,  there  is  a  preliminary  duty  which  I  hope  we  all 
possess  suflScient  strength  of  imagination  to  discharge. 

Harrington.    And  what  may  that  be,  Doctor  ? 

Trevor.  We  must  transport  ourselves,  without  the 
material  aid  of  a  magic  carpet  or  anything  of  the  kind,  into 
the  midst  of  the  scenery,  language,  thought,  culture,  and 
religion  of  ancient  Greece,  500  B.C. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  But  how  is  that  possible.  Dr.  Trevor, 
with  all  these  pleasant  surroundings  of  English  civilisation 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  our  eyes  ? 

Trevor.  Quite  easily.  We  have  only  to  shut  those 
organs  of  physical  eyesight  which,  pretending  to  guide,  so 
frequently  mislead  us,  and  open  instead  those  of  our  mental 
vision  which  have  done  such  enormous  service  in  the  history 
of  human  development.  No  sooner  do  we  do  this,  than 
presto!  (with  a  wave  of  his  hand)  the  whole  scene  is 
changed !  We  are  seated  in  the  vestibule  of  a  Greek  country- 
house.  Around  us  are,  not  rose  trees,  rhododendrons,  and 
laurels,  but  olives  and  myrtles  interspersed  with  fig  and 
pomegranate  trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  recently 
collected.  We  are  attired  in  the  flowing,  picturesque  garb  of 
old  Greece,  and  look  as  if  we  were  enlarged  and  vivified 
copies  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  I  am  addressing  you  in  the 
purest  Attic  dialect — the  only  language,  in  my  opinion, 
becoming  a  genuine  philosopher.  .  .  .  You  cast  a  glance 
down  the  valley  yonder,  and  there,  where  Arundel's  steeple 
stands  (or  rather  stood  a  moment  ago),  you  trace  the 
columned  portico  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  Ath^nfe,  of  considerable  local  celebrity.  The  trees  in  the 
churchyard  (or  rather  what  were  so)  are  the  olives  within 
the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  temple.  Around  are  the  wretched 
flat-roofed  hovels  of  the  Attic  peasantry.  Those  people  you 
hear  shouting  in  the  distance  are  bringing  home,  not  the 
harvest  of  barley-fields,  but  enormous  clusters  of  luscious 
grapes — the  produce  of  those  vine-clad  hills  you  see  around 
you— 

Arundel  (interrupting).  For  goodness'  sake.  Doctor, 
have  some  pity  on  our  more  sluggish  imaginations.  It  is 
not  everyone  that  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  conjuring  up 
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at  a  moment's  notice  such  a  transformation  scene  as  you  are 
depicturing. 

Trevok.  Well,  you  must  contrive  to  make  as  close  an 
approximation  as  you  can  to  my  ideal  picture.  What  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  is  that  overpowering  sense  of  incongruity  that 
besets  us  when  we  try  to  realise  the  men  and  thoughts  of 
other  times.  ...  I  once  knew  a  man — a  clergyman — who 
lived  in  a  delightful  spot  in  the  Midland  counties.  Although 
he  wore  the  clothes  and  spoke  the  language  of  an  English  get.^ 
tleman  of  our  own  day,  he  was  in  reality  an  ancient  Greek — 
to  his  very  finger  nails.  His  thoughts,  studies,  occupations, 
imaginations,  were  all  Hellenic.  His  mornings  were  usually 
devoted  to  Greek  philosophy,  his  evenings  to  Greek  poetry  ; 
he  modelled  his  sermons  on  the  Attic  orators,  and  read 
Greek  romances  when  he  was  inclined  for  such  recreation. 
I  have  heard  him  accidentally  address  his  old  housekeeper  in 
Greek,  and  I  verily  believe  he  used  to  think  in  Greek.  Hi  a 
subjective  prepossessions  coloured  not  unnaturally  his  objec- 
tive environment.  Transformed  by  his  vivid  imagination, 
the  scenery  of  his  neighbourhood  had  become  to  him  redolent 
of  classical  associations.  .  .  .  Alas,  poor  man !  The  whole 
fBLbric  of  Hellenic  idealisation  which  he  had  elaborated  with 
so  much  care,  was  destined  to  &11  before  the  ruthless  advance 
of  modem  civilisation.  The  Midland  Railway  came  and  cut 
a  branch  line  through  his  glebe,  not  two  hundred  yards  from 
his  front  door,  and  about  a  dozen  times  a  day  the  snorting  *  ^f 
a  steam-engine  and  the  roar  of  a  passing  train  rudely  woke 
him  from  his  classical  dreams.  The  consequence  was  that 
his  picturesque  illusions — the  illusions  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  life — ^were  utterly  destroyed.  Where  he  had  imagined 
a  Temple  of  Her^,  stood  an  uncouth  railway  embankment. 
The  iron-road  cut  through  the  grove  he  had  conceived  to  hr- 
inhabited  by  Athene  and  her  nymphs.  The  secluded  and 
tree-margined  pool  which  had  suggested  itself  as  an  admir- 
able habitat  for  Naiads  and  Dryads  was  partly  dried  up  and 
wholly  defaced  by  the  hideous  railway  bank.  Not  even  his 
imagination,  powerful  as  it  was,  could  conceive  modest 
njrmphs  disporting  themselves  in  a  narrow  segment  of  not 
over-clean  water  within  a  few  yards  of  continually  passing 
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trains  loaded  with  Birmingham  artisans.  If  he  went  indoors 
and  tried  to  read  Greek  tragedy,  and  conjure  up  its  scenery 
and  surroundings,  the  incongruity  was  too  painful.  The  roar 
of  a  train  and  the  puffing  of  an  engine  sounded  in  his  ears 
like  the  mocking  laugh  of  a  horrible  demon.  The  neigh- 
bourhood which  I  used  jocularly  to  call  Orcecia  Mi/nor  was 
completely  changed :  in  the  words  of  Byron — 

Twas  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more. 

He  bore  the  anguish  of  the  change  for  a  short  time,  then 
he  resigned  his  Uving  and  fled  in  disgust.  He  is  now  ending 
his  days  in  Southern  Ghreece ;  but  even  there,  in  the  native 
home  of  his  intellectual  iddla,  he  fails,  as  he  has  told  me,  to 
realise  his  favoiurite  classical  associations  so  vividly  as  he 
used  to  in  his  old  English  parish. 

Hareington.  I  can  imagine  few  products  of  modem 
civilisation  more  painfully  out  of  harmony  with  a  dreamy, 
classical  idealism  than  a  locomotive.  Its  resistless,  headlong 
progress  is  the  very  incarnation  of  brut«  force.  Its  swiftness 
is  a  type  of  the  eager,  rushing  disquietude  of  modem  exist- 
ence, and  a  complete  contrast  to  the  normally  quiet,  slow 
processes  of  Nature,  as  well  as  to  the  ease,  calm  dignity,  and 
refinement  of  Hellenic  life  and  thought. 

Arundel.  Nevertheless,  as  a  votary  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion, and,  I  fear  I  must  add,  material  progress,  I  should  like 
to  experience  the  change  which  passing  trains  would  entail 
on  my  parish  and  neighbourhood.  Hilderton  is,  I  am  afraid, 
not  likely  to  be  transformed  in  that  way.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
we  are  diverging  from  our  subject.  .  .  .  Where  do  you  in- 
tend us  to  meet"  the  stream  of  Greek  philosophy  ?  I  pre- 
sume you  do  not  mean  to  take  us  to  the  fountain-head  of 
Homer  or  Thales  ? 

Trevor.  I  might  easily  find  a  precedent  for  making 
Homer  my  starting  point ;  for  the  Greek  Skeptics  actually 
attempted  to  discover  their  principles  in  the  '  Volks  Evange- 
llumj  as  they  have  been  termed,  of  the  Homeric  poems — on 
the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  which  impels  all  Mahometan 
sects  to  discover  a  locus  standi  in  the  Koran,  and  the  many 
varieties  of  Christians  to  hinge  each  its  own  faith  on  the 
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Bible.  Homer  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  most  mieonsciously 
dogmatic  author  in  existence,  and  all  the  quotations  adduced 
to  prove  his  Skepticism  are  mere  general  remarks  on  the 
mutability  of  men  and  human  afiairs.  .  .  .  Our  present  brief 
sketch  of  Hellenic  free-thought  begins  about  500  B.C.,  and 
ends  about  200  A.D.,  thus  comprehending  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  years. 

Miss  Letcester.  I  have  lately  been  refreshing  my 
memory  on  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Its  most  mar- 
veDous  feature  seems  to  be  the  rapid  growth  which  it  mani- 
fested between  700  and  400  b.c.  In  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  three  centuries,  those  old  Greeks  appear  to  have 
originated,  developed,  and  almost  exhausted  systems  of 
speculation  closely  akin  at  least  to  those  that  occupy  our 
attention  now.  I  presmne  that  such  a  fact  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem. 

Trevor.  Undoubtedly  not.  Miss  Leycester.  It  is  the 
most  marvellous  phenomenon  to  my  thinking  in  the  whole 
history  of  himoan  thought,  and  the  due  and  orderly  sequence 
which  characterises  these  early  speculations  is  not  their  least 
wonderful  feature.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  questions  of  children,  and  to  the  study  of 
the  growth  of  the  human  intellect,  might  almost  map  out 
the  early  stages  of  Hellenic  thought  without  reading  a  page 
of  Greek  philosophy.  There  you  have,  in  easy  and  natural 
sequence,  the  physical,  concrete  perceptions  of  the  child  suc- 
ceeded in  imperceptible  gradations  by  the  logical  forms  and 
verbal  convictions,  abstract  terms,  and  metaphysical  ideas, 
nascent  doubt,  and  deliberate  Skepticism  of  the  grown  mas. 

Harrington.  With  a  little  abatement  of  Skepticism 
being  considered  as  the  only  goal  of  Greek  thought,  the 
advance  you  have  sketched  is  substantially  correct ;  but  we 
must  take  heed  of  a  misconception  on  this  point.  Students 
of  Greek  philosophy,  insufficiently  versed  in  its  relation  to 
early  Greek  history,  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  specific 
range  and  importance  of  each  particular  thinker  or  school  of 
thought.  They  look  over  the  pages  of  Zeller,  Eitter,  or 
Tennemann,  and  finding  a  number  of  names  duly  marshalled 
in  order,  every  one  under  his  own  proper  school,  like  natural 
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history  species  each  under  its  own  genns,  they  rush  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  names  or  schools  represent  successive 
waves  of  thought  or  definite  philosophical  systems  which  swept 
over  the  whole  mental  surfece  of  ancient  Greece.  They  forget 
that  Greece  at  this  time  consisted  of  half-civilised  tribes, 
diflfering  from  each  other  in  political  constitution,  social 
habits,  religious  beliefs,  and  to  some  extent  in  language  as 
well ;  ^  that,  moreover,  the  dissemination  of  physical  ideas  or 
philosophical  theories  by  oral  teaching  must  have  been,  under 
the  circumstances,  partial  and  imperfect ;  and  that  it  was 
quite  possible  for  Thales  to  have  taught  at  Miletus  or 
Xenophanes  at  Elea,  without  the  names  of  either  thinker 
reaching  Sparta  or  Athens  during  their  lifetime. 

Arundel.  Your  warning  is  not  unneeded.  I  remember 
having  myself  just  those  ideas  of  the  regular  succession  of 
Greek  thinkers  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  have  been  in 
many  cases  contemporaries ;  I  used  to  think  of  them  as 
related  to  each  other  as  the  kings  of  England  or  of  some 
other  country.  When  one  ceased  reigning,  the  next  began 
to  reign.  .  .  .  Not  a  few  students  of  Greek  philosophy 
would,  I  think,  be  greatly  benefited  if  they  would  study  it 
so  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  chronology  and  history — 
with  Clinton's  *  Fasti,'  for  instance,  at  their  elbows. 

Miss  Leycester.  But  what  causes  can  be  assigned  for 
this  rapid  development  of  early  Hellenic  speculation?  It 
seems  admitted  that  we  cannot  bring  in  extraneous  sources 
or  incitements,  such  as,  e.g.  an  acquaintance  with  Egjrptian 
or  Indian  civilisation.  Is  there  anything  known  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Greece  that  would  throw  light  on  the 
subject  ? 

Trevor.  Unhappily,  not  much.  The  origin  and  early 
history  of  Greek  thought  are  enveloped  in  dense  mythological 
darkness.  We  only  know,  or  rather  suppose,  that  different 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  emigrating  from  Asia,  settled  in 
different  parts  of  Greece  at  a  very  remote  period.   But  these 

'  On  the  limitations  imposed  by  these  local  characteristics  in  the 
progress  alike  of  Greek  Literature  and  Philosophy,  compare  Ritter,  Oe^ck, 
der  Phil,  i.  p.  177;  and  Bergk's  exhaustive  a'-ticle  on  Greek  Literature. 
Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyol.,  voL  Izxzi^  series  i. 
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different  tribes — ^Pelasgi,  Hellenes,  Leleges,  and  minor  peoples 
— stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B^c,  as  the  Celts,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  stand  to 
the  ordinary  English  or  Welsh  men  of  our  own  day.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
Greek  thought  are  discovered  in  the  Ionian  colonies,*  whence 
we  may  draw  the  twofold  inference  which  is,  moreover,  con- 
firmed by  history  :  (1)  That  Greek  speculation  in  its  earlier 
stages  was  closely  allied  with  Greek  commerce.  (2)  That 
the  mixture  of  races,  the  ordinary  effect  of  expatriation,  must 
be  considered  faivourable  to  the  growth  of  Hellenic  thought 
and  civilisation.  I  may  add  that  most  historians  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  the  thought  tendencies  of  lonians  and 
Dorians,  making  the  speculations  of  the  former  incline 
towards  physical,  those  of  the  latter  (represented  by 
Pjrthagoras)  to  ethical,  research. 

Mbs.  HARRrNGTON.  You  Say  that  colonisation  and  com- 
merce exercised  a  favourable  effect  on  Greek  speculation. 
Would  not  the  same  causes  facilitate  and  render  likely  the 
influence  of  foreign  thinkers  ? 

Harrington.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  native  self-suflSciency  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  that  I  view 
with  jealousy  every  attempt  to  make  even  the  rudimentary 
commencement  of  their  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements 
the  borrowed  wealth  of  their  neighbours.*  The  slight  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  elements  perceptible  in  the  speculations 
of  a  few  Greek  thinkers,  e.gr.  Pythagoras,  seems  to  me  folly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  Greek  philosophers 
were  themselves  great  travellers.  Unlike  modem  thinkers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  pass  their  life  in  their  studies  and 
promulgate  their  opinions  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  their  Greek 

>  This  is  as  tme  of  its  literature  as  of  its  philosophy.  Speaking  of 
the  enormous  influence  exercised  by  these  colonies  in  the  development  of 
Greek  litetatnre,  Bergk  says,  *  £s  ist  fast  keine  Stadt,  oder  Insel,  mag  sie 
anch  noch  so  klein  sein,  die  nicht  irgendwie  th&tigen  Antheil  an  der  Pflege 
der  Literator  genommen  hatte.*  Art.  on  '  Greek  Literature.'  Ersch  und 
GrSber,  vol.  Ixxxi.,  series  i. 

•  Compare  Zeller's  emphatic  words.  *  Wenn  es  je  ein  Vblk  gegeben 
hat,  das  seine  Wissenschaft  selbst  zu  erzeugen  geeignet  war,  so  sind  dies 
die  Griechen.  Phil.  d.  Orieohen,  L  40;  so  also  Professor  Prantl, 
6e$ekiekU  der  Logik,  i.  p.  6. 
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prototypes  shifted  their  abode  from  one  town  or  country  to 
the  other,  and  wherever  they  went  they  opened  what  Ari- 
stophanes calls  their  *  thought-shop,'  and  were  prepared  to 
discuss  and  give  their  opinion  on  any  question  brought  before 
them,  whether  of  speculation  or  practice,  with  as  much  in- 
souciance as  a  grocer  in  our  day  serves  tea  and  sugar  to  his 
customers.  They  were  equally  willing  to  argue  with,  instruct, 
and  exhort  any  chance  passer-by,  or  even  to  learn  of  him  if  he 
proved  himself  competent  to  teach.  In  this  particular,  the 
modem  parallels  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  must  not  be 
sought  in  such  men  as  Kant,  Hegel,  or  John  Stuart  !Mill,  but 
rather  in  missionaries  or  travelling  preachers  like  Whitfield  or 
Wesley ;  and  nothing  proves,  I  think,  the  rare  susceptibility 
of  the  Greek  mind  for  speculation,  as  well  as,  at  this  time, 
their  intellectual  freedom,  than  that  the  careers  of  such  ani- 
mated circulating  libraries  (for  in  those  days  men  were  books) 
as  Xenophanes  and  Pythagoras  should  have  been  possible. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  personal 
contact  with  men  of  different  races,  customs,  and  beliefs, 
which  such  peregrinations  entailed  occasionally,  induced,  as 
in  the  case  of  Herodotus,*  a  certain  amount  of  disbelief  in 
travellers'  wonders.  For  that  matter,  geography  has  always 
been  a  favourite  armoury  for  Skeptical  weapons. 

Trevor.  I  must  now  begin  my  paper ;  but,  before  I  do 
so,  there  is  one  observation  I  should  like  to  make  by  way  of 
general  admonition  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  researches 
should  be  pursued.  In  treating  of  any  particular  Skeptic, 
we  must  take  his  Skepticism,  whenever  possible,  for  what  he 
himself  professes  it  to  be ;  avoiding,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the 
constructive  or  inferential  Skepticism  which  is  so  common 
with  dogmatic  writers  on  the  subject.  Nor  must  we  attempt 
to  make  any  particular  phase  of  unbelief  fit  in  with  a 
man's  whole  system  of  thought,  congruity  being  a  far  rarer 
attribute  of  the  human  intellect  than  is  commonly  thought. 
Nor,  again,  must  we  undertake  or  sanction  that  easy  conversion 
of  Skeptics  into  dogmatists  which  consists  in  the  transformar- 
tion  of  their  negations  into  the  direct  affirmations  of  their 
opposites — changing  their  minuses  into  pluses^  to  use  an 
'  Oomp.  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
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algebraic  expression — and  thereby  ignoring  the  numberless 
intervenient  positions  of  neutrality  or  suspense  which  are 
easily  conceivable  in  such  circumstances.  Professing,  as  we 
do,  to  render  some  account  of  the  unbeliefs  of  philosophers,  we 
must  concede,  at  least  theoretically,  that  a  tabula  rasa  is  not 
an  impossible  condition  of  mind  for  even  profound  thinkers. 
And  we  must  abstain  in  every  such  case  from  inscribing  on 
its  virgin  surface  the  writing  which  it  seems  to  us,  for  what^ 
ever  reason,  ought  to  be  found  there. 

Arundel.  Allowing  that  to  be  desirable  as  the  aim  of 
our  researches,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  shall  find  its  practical 
realisation  very  difficult.  A  man's  mind  is  so  compounded 
of  beliefs  and  unbeliefs,  of  convictions,  probabilities,  and  un- 
certainties of  every  degree  of  assurance  and  doubt — and  these 
are  blended  together  so  indissolubly,  oftentimes,  like  the 
lights  and  shadows  in  a  painting,  being  different  aspects  of 
the  same  truth — that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate  any 
single  conviction  or  non-conviction  without  doing  violence  to 
the  rest. 

Trevor.  The  difficulty  you  speak  of  lies,  I  think,  in  us, 
rather  than  in  the  objects  of  our  studies ;  that  it  is,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  terms,  subjective  rather  than  objective.  Partly 
by  natural  instinct,  but  still  more  by  prejudices  of  education 
and  habit,  we  have  acquired  an  almost  invincible  tendency 
to  sum  up  a  man's  intellect  by  its  positive  rather  than  by  its 
negative  characteristics,  to  formulate  creeds  rather  than  to 
enumerate  doubts  and  imcertainties.  Hence  any  such  opera- 
tion as  the  summing  up  of  a  man's  unbeliefs  is  assumed  to 
be  impossible.  You  cannot,  it  is  urged,  make  a  sum-total  of 
a  collection  of  cyphers.  But  in  this  method  of  putting  the 
matter  there  lies  a  fallacy  which  is  readily  detected  when  we 
consider  the  nature  of  belief,  viz.  that  it  is  a  certain  relation 
or  attitude  of  the  mind  towards  a  given  object  or  idea.*  The 
primary  fact  of  the  possession  by  the  mind  of  such  a  relation 
is  entirely  unaffected  by  its  nature,  which  may  be  affirmative, 
or  negative,  or  neither.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  commonly 
accepted  or  current  beliefs,  the  denial  of  any  specific  article 

•  *  Le  doute  comme  la  croyance  est'  un  mode,  nne  forme  de  la  pens^e, 
Bartholmesn  HuetyT^.  13,  noto. 
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of  fitiih  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  fact — a  pure  negative 
to  be  denoted  by  a  cypher.  It  expresses  a  positive  relation 
just  as  much  as  an  affirmative  does.  Hence  a  man's  disbelief 
or  his  unbelief,  his  mental  hostility  or  indifference  to  any 
given  proposition,  are  just  as  susceptible  of  enumeration  as 
his  beliefs  are,  and  a  non-credo  may  be  compiled  as  readily 
as  a  creed.  Indeed  the  advance  of  a  community  in  intellec- 
tual progress  is  often  better  described  by  its  negations  or 
cast-off  beliefs,  than  by  the  affirmations  it  has  substituted  for 
them  ;  just  as  the  progressive  growth  of  an  animal  that  casts 
its  skin  every  year  would  be  more  distinctly  marked  by  a 
collection  of  such  exuviae,  than  by  the  record  of  its  actual 
present  dimensions.  Besides,  the  prevalent  conception  of 
the  human  mind  as  a  kind  of  vessel  containing  so  many 
articles  of  faith  or  knowledge,  whence  unbeliefs  are  held  to 
imply  its  emptiness,  is  misleading ;  for  in  reality  a  mind 
stored  with  reasoned  unbeliefs  may  be  fuller  of  truth  than 
one  bursting  with  unverified  convictions.  To  which  I  may 
add  the  fact  that  many  forms  of  negation  have  taken,  especially 
in  the  East,  a  positive  and  dogmatic  aspect.  What  we  regard, 
e.g.  as  the  creed  of  the  Buddhist  is  in  reality  a  nonHyredo  of 
progressive  Skepticism  commencing  with  the  external  world, 
and  gradually  eliminating  all  objects  and  modes  of  knowledge 
until  it  ends  with  a  denial  even  of  self-consciousness. 

Harrington.  It  is  just  this  imceasing  equipoise  of  affir- 
mation and  negation  that  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
peculiar  and  surpassing  excellence  of  Hellenic  speculation — 
the  sublime  indifference  to  every  interest  and  consideration 
excepting  truth.  This  it  is  which  has  made  its  thought  the 
fullest  and  most  comprehensive,  the  most  calm  and  unim- 
passioned,  the  purest  and  most  Skeptical  of  all  the  great  pro- 
ducts of  himian  culture  and  mental  activity. 

Arundel.  In  your  high  estimate  of  Greek  thought  I  con- 
cur— generally.  I  have  at  least  only  two  faults  to  fold  with  it 
as  a  whole — (1 )  It  puts  everything  too  much  in  a  himvae  aicoo, 
a  dry  light  of  pure  intellectualism.  (2)  It  does  not  take 
sufficient  account  of  himian  infirmities ;  makes  little  allowance 
for  our  natural  sympathies  ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  when 
in  its  prime  it  influenced  social  life  so  unfavourably  from  an 
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ethical  point  of  view,  A  union  of  extreme  aesthetic  and 
artistic  development  with  moral  depravity,  like  the  marriage 
of  a  goddess  to  a  satyr,  is  to  me  a  painful  object  of  contempla- 
tion. A  cold  Ught,  like  that  of  the  moon,  merely  sheds  a 
weird,  ghastly  paleness  over  vegetation.  The  light  that 
nourishes,  expands,  vivifies  must  be  accompanied  by  heat. 
Unfortunately  truth  itself  is  in  this  respect  frequently  like 
moonshine,  as  Schiller  says : — 

Sie  geben  ach  nicht  immer  Gluth 
Der  Wahrheit  hell©  Strahlen^ 

Greek  thought  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  truth  of  this 
kind.  Unsuited  to  weak,  erring  men  and  women,  it  was 
admirably  adapted  for  a  nation  of  philosophers. 

Harrington.  Which  Greece,  immediately  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Sokrates,  actually  was.  ...  I  think  you 
regard  Greek  thought  too  exclusively  from  a  religious  point 
of  view,  Arundel.  No  doubt  its  main  characteristic  is 
enlightenment — an  intellectual  clarifying  process ;  but  surely 
there  is  no  real  deficiency  in  its  stress  on  natural  weaknesses 
nor  in  its  recognition  of  them.  In  every  department  of  its 
artistic  and  literary  energy — in  its  sculpture  and  painting, 
dramatic  and  lyric  poetry — ^you  have  ample  proofs  of  this.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks  could  not  ignore  what  was  so  clearly  and  indis- 
putably natural  as  the  emotional,  wayward,  and  erring  side  of 
humanity.  That  Hellenic  thought  and  art  do  not  constitute 
a  religion,  as  we  commonly  imderstand  the  term,  and  that  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  Tragedies  of  Sophokles  do  not 
produce  on  minds  trained  by  Christianity  the  soothing  or 
ascetic  influence  of  the  Psalms  of  David  or  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  is  doubtless  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  them  to  do  so.  Nor  do  I  think  your 
quotation  from  Schiller  apjdicable  to  Greek  culture.  At  least 
it  is  an  application  he  could  not  have  sanctioned.  What  you 
make  an  objectionable  feature  in  Hellenic  thought  was  to 
Schiller  a  positive  merit;  so  he  says,  in  his  well-known  *  Gotter 
Griechenlands ' — 

Finstrer  Ernst  und  trauriges  Entsagen 
War  aus  eurem  heitem  Dienst  yerbannt. 
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But  instead  of  bemoaning  such  a  defect,  or  regarding  it  as 
light  without  heat,  he,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  it  is  we 
with  our  excessive  other-worldliness,  and  our  repression  of 
the  joyous  naturalism  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  caused  to  dis- 
appear the  life-warm  forms  of  Hellenic  Nature  personation. 

Ach  1  yon  jenem  lebenwarmen  Bflde 
Blieb  der  Schatten  nur  zuriick.* 

But  what  is  the  second  charge  you  bring  against  Greek 
thought? 

Arundel.  Precisely  what,  if  you  agree  with  Schiller^s 
*  Gods  of  Greece,'  you  may  consider  a  merit.  Hellenic  life 
and  morality,  the  ^rjv  /cara  <l>v<niff  is  too  nakedly  animalistic, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  adopted  in  any  state  of  really  high 
civilisation — I  mean  a  civilisation  in  which  matter  and 
material  interests  are  distinctly  subordinated  not  only  to 
intellectual  but  to  spiritual  culture.  The  very  quality  that 
gave  excellence  to  the  art-conceptions  of  the  Greek  impaired 
his  moral  character. 

Harmngton.  But  may  not  the  idea  of  purely  intellectual 
self-development,  the  elimination  by  natural  reason  of  the 
mere  animal  in  man,  which  occupies  no  inconsiderable  space 
in  the  best  Greek  literature,  form  a  corrective  to  excessive 
animalism,  as  potent  and  as  valuable  as  the  Christian  theory 
of  asceticism  and  self-denial  ? 

Arundel.  Possibly  in  the  case  of  a  few  select  minds — 
certainly  not  in  the  average  Greek  man  or  woman.  To 
Christians  Nature  and  her  laws  are  subordinated  or  largely 
modified  by  religious  restraints,  by  the  conception  of  a  holy 
God  and  a  sinless  Jesus,  by  the  inherent  sublimity  of  a 
spiritual  existence.  But  what  could  the  Greek  have  as  a 
corrective  of  the  pure  animalism  which  is  the  undoubted 
outcome  of  many  aspects  of  Nature  ?  His  whole  Pantheon 
was  only  a  collection  of  varied  forms  of  sensualism. 

*  It  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  that  Schiller's  interpretation  of  the  relation 
of  HeUenic  thought  to  Nature  varied  at  different  times.  In  his  earlier 
works,  e.ff,  <  iiber  naive  und  ieniimentalitehe  Diohtungy'*  he  complains  that 
the  Qreek  interpretation  of  Nature  was  too  intellectual,  and  insufficiently 
emotional.  But  later,  in  his  Ode  to  the  Godt  <if  Gfreecethe  allows  that  there 
was  a  correspondence  between  the  suggestions  of  Nature  and  the  emotions 
of  man  that  is  no  longer  possible  in  our  time. 
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Trevor.  I  think  you  are  unjust  in  denjiing  self-abnegation 
as  well  as  a  capacity  for  heroism  and  virtue  of  the  highest 
order  to  the  Hellenes ;  though  the  precise  mode  of  evolution 
those  virtues  took  was  more  akin  to  the  self-development  of 
philosophical  morality  of  our  own  times  than  to  extraneous 
commands  or  sanctions  of  a  religious  nature. 

Abundel.  The  self-development  you  speak  of  which  may 
exist  among  those  who  do  not  profess  to  owe  any  part  of  it  to 
Christianity  seems  to  me  ofbentim^  an  unconscious  but  real 
plagiarism  from  its  spirit.  The  self-mortification  of  Christ — 
the  lesson  of  the  Cross — has  been  before  the  world  for  so  many 
centuries  that  it  has  won  its  way  unnoticed  into  philosophical 
and  other  systems  which  would  otherwise  have  hardly  ad- 
mitted it  as  an  obligation.  Take  Comtism,  for  instance,  with 
its  plagiarised  Altruism:  originally  it  was  meant  as  a  substitute 
for  Christianity,  while  all  that  it  actually  did  was  to  copy  it, 
even  to  its  superstitions. 

Habrington.  What  you  have  alleged  seems  not  im- 
probable ;  only  do  not,  in  your  tribute  to  the  secret  and  un- 
acknowledged power  of  Christianity  in  the  modem  world,  be 
guilty  of  injustice  to  the  Greeks,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  any 
heathen  virtue.  Take,  e.g.  the  characters  of  Antigone  and 
Electra.  In  these  you  certainly  have  the  noblest  self-denial 
inculcated  without  any  morbid  excess  or  obvious  self-interest 
to  detract  from  its  merit;  while  in  Sokrates  you  have  a 
magnanimous  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  truth  and  free- 
dom, imparalleled,  except  in  the  case  of  Christ  himself,  in  the 
history  of  humanity. 

Bliss  Leycester.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  instancing 
Antigone — ^a  very  fevourite  character  of  mine — as  an  example 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  that,  if  displayed  in  the  interests 
of  Ecclesiastical  Christianity,  might  have  procured  her 
posthumous  beatification  as  well  as  a  place  in  the  ^  Acta 
Scmctarwm ; '  probably,  however,  she  is  destined  to  a  longer 
immortality  in  the  beautiful  drama  of  Sophokles. 

Trevor.     Our  discussion  has  lasted  somewhat  long  if 
regarded  in  respect  of  the  time  it  has  taken  up.    As  to  its 
subject,  the  free  thought  of  the  Greeks,  no  discussion  could 
VOL.  I.  H 
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be  deemed  too  long,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  one 
sufficiently  exhaustive,  to  do  it  justice. 
I  will  now  begin  my  paper. 

•  •••••• 

A  definition  of  Skepticism  that  sbonld  be  at  once  sympathetic 
and  philosophic  would  be,  as  I  hinted  in  my  last  paper,  the  vin- 
dication of  intellectual  liberty ;  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  human  flEUSulties.  Such  a  definition  need  not  express  the 
necessary  limitations  which  would  by  every  thoughtful  mind  be 
attached  to  the  actual  exercise  of  that  liberty.  All  that  is  affirmed 
by  it  is  that  the  nature  of  the  intellect,  the  irrepressible  tendency 
of  the  hiunan  mind,  is  towards  freedom.  If  this  definition  be 
accepted,  we  may  expect  to  find,  among  every  community  capable 
of  the  requisite  culture,  some  degree  of  that  effort  after  liberty 
which  implies,  if  it  does  not  necessitate,  Skepticism.  Not  that  we 
are  to  suppose  that  we  shall  anywhere  discover  unrestrained 
speculation  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  many.  Neither  the  history 
of  hiunan  thought  nor  our  own  personal  experience  warrants  such 
an  anticipation.  The  needs  and  sympathies  of  man  as  a  social 
being  are  far  too  strong  and  irrepressible  to  allow  many  such 
anomalies  and  eccentricities.  What  we  may  fairly  expect  is  to 
see  free  thought  and  Skeptical  tendencies  occaaionally  asserting 
themselves  in  spite  of  the  numberless  restraints  and  hindrances 
which  community  of  interests,  customs,  thoughts,  and  sympathies 
will  always  try  to  place  in  its  path.  The  history  of  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  any  cultured  race  that  was  absolutely  devoid 
of  the  least  attempt  to  assert  the  inherent  freedom  of  the  mind, 
and  to  repudiate  some  or  all  of  the  social  or  other  restraints  by 
which  its  free  instincts  have  been  brought  into  subjection,  would 
be  as  anomalous  as  a  political  history  of  a  freedom-loving  people 
which  should  contain  no  rebellions,  no  efforts  for  more  liberty,  no 
attacks  on  tyranny  or  despotism,  no  assertions,  in  a  word,  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  nation  to  enjoy  as  great  an  amount  of 
reasonable  freedom  as  possible.  In  our  proposed  survey  of  pre- 
Christian  Skepticism,  this  is  what  we  shall  actually  find.  In 
Greece,  in  India,  in  Palestine — and,  had  our  investigation  taken  a 
wider  scope,  other  countries  and  modes  of  thought  might  also  have 
been  included — ^the  requisite  allowances  being  made  for  variety  of 
race  and  diversity  of  culture  and  circumstances,  we  meet  with 
precisely  the  same  phenomena.  Occasionally  there  is  an  assertion 
more  or  less  vehement  of  the  free-bom  instincts  of  humanity,  a 
repudiation  of  ordinary  sources  and  means  of  knowledge,  a  dissent 
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from  oommonly  accepted  beliefs,  a  stubborn  restlessness  which 
despises  the  dull  acquiescence,  the  flat  stagnation  of  the  usages, 
ideas,  and  sympathies  of  the  many,  which  insists  upon  the  thinker's 
own  individual  right  to  investigate  and  determine  every  subject- 
matter  of  belief  or  knowledge  with  which  existence  brings  him  in 
contact.  Such  a  survey  of  different  ^)ecies  of  Skepticism  as  we 
■Dw  prc^ioee  to  institute  is  not  merely  beneficial  in  itself,  but  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  due  and  worthy  treatment  of  our 
subject.  It  will  reconcile  us  to  the  hci  that  Skepticism,  notwith- 
standing its  singularity  and  the  consequent  ill  &me  it  has  acquired 
from  the  sequacious  migority  of  humanity,  is  a  purely  natural 
jdieaiomenon — ^the  common  and  inalienable  property  of  all  human 
thou^t.  And  while  we  infer  frx)m  such  a  generalisation  the 
fundamental  similarity  of  the  human  intellect,  and  its  methods  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  reacting  upon  it  when  acquired,  we  shall 
conclude,  frx>m  the  hardly  lees  marked  diversities  which  distinguish 
different  types  of  Skeptidsm,  that  such  a  general  uniformity,  like 
that  of  nature,  may  coexist  with  a  considerable  variety  of  par- 
ticulars. Moreover,  we  here  contemplate  the  genus  of  which 
Christian  Skepticism  may  be  regarded  as  a  species;  the  general  law 
of  which  it  is  a  particular  manifestation ;  and  its  adequate  con- 
sideration will  enable  us  to  assimilate  to  a  large  extent  the  modem 
free-thinkers  we  purpose  to  discuss  with  their  pre-Christian 
brethren.  Nor  is  it  less  advantageous  to  contrast  the  workings  of 
the  himian  mind  under  varying  conditions  of  inherent  proclivity 
and  external  environment.  Just  as  a  naturalist  finds  it  beneficial 
to  study  an  animal  or  plant  under  different  aspects  and  from  oppo 
site  pcnnts  of  view — as,  e.g,  first  in  a  state  of  freedom,  next  in  that 
of  captivity — so,  taking  as  our  subject  of  investigation  the  human 
intellect,  we  first  of  all  learn  its  general  attributes,  its  inherent 
prodivities  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  having  thus  considered  its 
habitSy  caprices,  and  eccentricities  in  its  untamed  condition,  we 
thaSl  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  qualities  manifested  by  it  in 
a  state  of  domestication  and  subjection.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  to  find  that  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  coerce  it, 
to  moderate  its  eccentricity,  to  subdue  its  self-willed  spirit,  to 
reduce  it  to  tameness  and  obedience,  to  put  a  yoke  on  its  neck 
and  force  it  to  accept  an  extraneous  authority — as,  e.g,  that  of 
the  Christian  revelation — ^to  compel  it  like  another  Samson  to 
do  service  in  the  prison-house  of  ecclesiastical  dogma— distinct 
symptoms  of  its  (»iginal  wildness  and  passionate  love  of  liberty 
wiU  occasionally  manifest  themselves. 

1.  We  commence  our  philosophical  voyage  with  Greece  for  more 

H  2 
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lihan  one  reason.     Not  that  it  is  the  earliest  labourer  in  the  field 
of  free  thought — for  it  is  certain  that  Hindoo  Skepticism  is  of  a  date 
long  anterior  to  Thales,  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy — but  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable.     With  other  nations  and  races 
pure  Skepticism  is  an  incidental  and    occasional  phenomenon. 
With  Greece  it  is  the  normal  condition  of  all  her  most  AminAnf. 
thought.     To  recur  to  our  former  simile,  while  the  wild  anima,! 
is  in  most  cases  completely  tamed  and  domiciled,  at  least  only 
occasionally  breaking  out  into  wild  gambols  and  eccentricities — 
the  reminiscences  of  its  natural  condition — ^in  the  case  of  Greece 
it  ia  always  untamable ;  the  indomitable  spirit,  the  inborn  love  of 
absolute  freedom,  is  a  quality  never  quite  suppressed.     Hence 
ordinary  historians  of  Greek  philosophy  appear  to  me  to  labour 
under  an  enormous  misapprehension  when,  following  their  usual 
d  priori  conceptions  of  growth  and  evolution,  they  try  to  show 
that  Greek  thought  is  essentially  dogmatic,  that   its   progress 
consists  in  a  gradual  formation  and  coherence  of  83^8tematic  tenets 
and  beliefs,  and  hence  that  Skepticism  is  a  passing  phenomenon  in 
its  earlier  growth,  and  serves  to  mark  later  on  the  senile  wesJuiess 
and  decrepitude  of  its  old  age.     Whereas  the  very  opposite  is  the 
truth.     For  Hellenic  speculation  not  only  ends  in  Skepticism,  but 
begins  in  Skepticism.     The  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  of  which 
Skepticism  is  a  necessary  expression  proves  not  the  acute  but  the 
chronic  and  constitutional  disease,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  of  most  of 
the  great  Greek  thinkers.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  doubt  with 
which  Greek  thought  begins  is  of  a  tentative  and  rudimentary  cha- 
racter. There  is  littie  or  no  di£ference  in  point  of  quality  and  fulness 
of  development  between  its  first  appearance  and  its  final  manifesta- 
tion.    The  unbelief  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides  is  almost  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  Fyrrh6n  Ainesid^mos  and  Sextos  Empeirikos. 

Nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise.  Freedom  is  the  essential 
property  of  Hellenic  thought  and  aspiration  at  eveiy  period  of  their 
noble  history.  It  is  alike  the  motive  principle  and  goal  of  all  the 
intellectual  and  practical  activities  of  old  Greece.  In  her  religious 
conceptions  and  political  institutions,  in  her  literature  and  in  her 
artistic  development,  freedom  is  the  chief  predominating  influence. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  nay  rather  we  might 
fairly  expect,  that  this  inherent  and  strongly  marked  tendency 
will  occasionally  overshoot  itself  and  become  excessive;  that 
liberty  will  degenerate  into  licence,  that  freedom  of  thought  will 
sometimes  become  sophistical  and  self-<x>ntradictory,  that  Skepticism 
will  become  aggressive  and  overbearing,  and  analytical  methods 
veige  on  intellectual  suicide.     Given  a  people  like  the  Hellenes^ 
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with  their  keen  senaibilityy  their  fuU  receptivity,  their  vivid 
imaginationy  their  eager,  inquiring  spirit,  and  their  high  culture, 
and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  Skepticism  might  have  been  pre- 
dicated beforehand  as  one  of  their  chiefest  characteristics.  Hence 
Greek  speculation  is,  more  than  that  of  any  other  race  or  people, 
permeated  by  pure  positive  Skepticism,  and  it  has  thus,  as  we  shall 
find,  been  the  fountain  whence  all  other  European  Skeptidsm  has 
drawn  its  arguments.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
8ay  that  Skepticism  is  precisely  the  form  of  Greek  thought  which 
has  proved  itself  most  endued  with  vitality  and  which  is  most  in 
vigour  in  the  present  day. 

One  word  as  to  the  plan  I  shall  pursue  in  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  rather  long  essay :  I  purpose  to  consider  in  chrono- 
logical order  the  chief  persons  and  schools  of  Greece  which  are 
especially  distinguished  for  free  thought,  without  taking  note  of 
(^bboots  or  tendencies  of  a  dogmatic  character  which  have 
occasionally  started  from  Greek  Skepticism.  Our  present  concern, 
we  must  remember,  is  not  so  much  with  Greek  philosophy  as  with 
the  free-thinking  elements  contained  in  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  take  account  of  all  even  of  the  great  names  that 
traditionally  belong  to  the  history  of  our  subject,  for  frequently 
these  are  names  of  disciples  who  reproduce,  without  noteworthy 
modification,  the  views  of  their  still  more  celebrated  masters.  It 
will  be  enough  that  our  survey  should  comprehend  every  main 
species  of  Hellenic  free  thought  from  the  Eleatic  school  to  the  time 
of  Sextos  Empeirikos. 

The  Eleatic  School.^ 

Greek  thoughty  properly  so  called,  commences  with  the  Eleatic 
school  and  with  its  founder  Xenophanes.  It  is  at  this  period,  i,e. 
that  it  begins  to  manifest  that  aptitude  for  reflection  and  abstract 
reasoning  which  afterwards  distinguished  it.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  occupied  with  material  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  But  it  deserves  mention  as  a  presage  of  the  marvellous 
development  it  was  destined  to  make,  that  even  these  preli- 
minary essays    mark  the   bold,  comprehensive  spirit  which  is 

*  The  usual  aathorities  on  Greek  Philosophy  are  well  known,  and  there- 
fore need  no  specific  ennmeration  here ;  especially  as  those  on  whom  most 
stress  is  laid  are  referred  to  in  the  foot-notes.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Eleatics,  the  best  work  is  S.  Earsten's  PMlosapharwn  (rracorum  Veterwn 
BeUqwUp,  The  fragments  are  quoted,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  from 
Karsten's  work,  or  from  Mullach's  FrMgvi&wta  Philo$oj}horwn  Graoorum 
(Paris,  Didot). 
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the  characterifitic  of  all   Hellenic  speculation.     For  they  indi- 
cate that  advance  in  human  thought,  and  the  use  of  philosophic 
terms,  by  means  of  which  the  universe — the  sum  of  all  existence 
— is  grasped  in  a  single  act  of  cognition,  and   embodied  and 
expressed  in  a  definite  word  or  phrase.^     That  water,  fire,  air 
should  be  conceived  as  potent  or  primary  influences  need   not 
occasion  surprise;  but  that  any  such  single  element  should  be 
supposed  capable  of  producing  by  growth,  or  change,  or  evolution, 
the  whole  sum  of  existing  phenomena,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  wonder- 
ful fact.     To  this  physical  stage  of  Greek  thought  succeeds  in  due 
course  its  metaphysical  stage.     Material  elements  are  found  un- 
satisfactory, and  in  their  stead  ideal  conceptions,  verbal  defini- 
tions or  abstractions  are  put  forward  as  the  underlying  principle 
of  all  things.     This  stage  is  reached  in  '  the  infinite '  or  '  unde- 
termined' of  Anaximander,  and  in  'number'  as  the  symbol  of 
ordei'  and  succession  in  the  case  of  Pythagoras.     It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  Skeptical  philosophy  of  Xenophanes  and  his  school  meets 
us,  and  by  means  of  its  free,  expansive  spirit,  its  incisive  method, 
and  its  general  suitability  to  the  intellect  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
Greek  thought  received  an  impetus  and  a  character  which  were 
destined  to  mai-k  the  whole  of  its  subsequent  course. 

The  few  facts  known  concerning  the  life  of  Xenophanes  are  : 
That  he  was  a  native  of  Kolophon,  an  Ionian  colony  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  birthplace  of  several  other  writei'S 
more  or  loss  known  in  the  early  history  of  Greek  literature.  Of  the 
date  of  his  birth  we  have  no  certain  record.  It  may  be  said  to 
range  from  B  c.  538  to  B.c.  477,^  with  perhaps  a  slight  prepon- 
derance on  the  part  of  the  best  authorities  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
When  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was  driven  by  some 
cause,  probably  political,  from  his  native  city.  He  wandered,  in 
the  manner  then  common  to  Khapsodists'  and  travelling  philo- 

.  *  Grote  has  called  attention  to  the  faculties  for  observation  and  com- 
bination, which  are  implied  in  saoh  abstractions  as  K6fffios  and  ^^tra.  On 
the  former  word,  see  Humboldt's  interesting  note  in  his  CMmoSy  vol.  i. 
p.  51  (Eng.  trans.  Bohn).  It  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
but  Prof.  Curtios  has  well  observed  that  abstract  thought  was  already 
apparent  in  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  language  long  before  it  manifested 
itself  in  the  books  of  their  philosophers.  {HUtory  qf  Greece,  Ward's  trans- 
lat  ion,  i.  p.  24.) 

»  Gomp.  Welcker,  Der  Episohe  Cyclut,  pp.  401,  402 ;  Clinton's  Fa$ti 

Mfllenui,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11  and  36;  Bitter  and  Preller,  Sittaria  Pkilasoph. 

p.  8L     f'ousin  in  his  Fragmen$  PkilosopJtiques  gives  his  date  617  B.C.     The 

whole  question  is  discussed  by  Karsten  in  his  work  above  mentioned. 

^  The  jesemblance  of  Xenophanes  to  the  Rhapsodists  is  still  further 
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aophers,  to  Zankle  and  Catana,  whence  he  migrated  to  Yelia  or 
Elia  on  the  coasts  of  South  Italy.  At  this  celebrated  home  of 
free  thought  he  settled  for  some  years,  if  not  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  established  the  famoos  Eleatic  school.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  his  birth.  If  we  may  accept  the 
evidence  of  a  poem  which  purports  to  have  been  written  by  him- 
self, he  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  when  he  must  have  been 
over  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  Skeptical  method  may  be  said  to  consist  generally  in  the 
aggressive  action  of  the  critical  and  inquiring  intellect  upon  a 
given  belief  or  body  of  beliefs  already  in  existence.  Hence,  as  a 
needful  preliminary  to  a  due  estimate  <^  any  Skeptical  thinker,  we 
must  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  amount  and  coherence  of 
those  current  opinions  and  beliefs  to  which  he  feels  compelled  to 
oppose  himself.  In  treating,  therefore,  of  Xenophanes  and  his 
sucoesBors  in  the  same  school,  our  first  endeavour  must  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  chief  convictions  of  an  Ionian  or  Dorian  Greek 
of  average  culture  and  information  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  First  and  foremost  we  must  place  that  great  body 
of  mythological  tradition  which  we  find  expressed  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  the  exact 
position  which  these  myths  occupied  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
old  Greek.  Nothing  analogous  to  them  exists  in  modem  European 
civilisation.  They  formed  the  common  and  prolific  soil  of  his 
ideas,  his  convictions,  and  his  phantasies.  They  furnished  the 
nutriment  of  his  religious  beliefs,  his  literature  and  poetry,  his 
intense  love  of  art  and  natural  beauty,  and  even,  to  some  extent, 
<^  his  political  opinions.  '  Such  was,'  says  Grote,^  '  the  intellec- 
tual and  imaginative  reach  of  an  ordinary  Greek.  ...  It  was  an 
aggregate  of  religion,  of  social  and  patriotic  retrospect,  and  of 
romantic  fancy,  blended  into  one  indivisible  fdth.'  Added  to  this 
general  mythological  dogmatism,  there  were  numerous  special 
influences  of  a  similar  kind.  Not  only  had  each  tribe  its  own 
collection  of  local  myths  and  traditions,  the  chei-ishing  of  which 
was  deemed  indispensable  to  genuine  patriotism,  but  it  also  pos- 

sbown  by  the  stractoie  of  bis  poems,  and  his  habit  of  reciting  them 
pablicly. 

*  Grote*8  History  tf  Oreeee,  4tb  edit.  voL  i.  p.  411.  It  may,  however, 
be  needful  to  warn  the  reader  that  all  general  estimates  as  to  Qreek 
religion  most  be  leoeived  with  caution,  and  with  due  allowance  for  differ- 
ences of  date,  locality,  &c.  Comp.  Grote's  History  with  Welcker,  Chrieoh- 
itrhe  OoUorlehre ;  and  for  an  admirable  rSsumS  of  the  subject,  see  Petersen's 
article  on  Greek  Mythology  in  voL  IzzziL  sect.  1.  of  Ersch  and  Griiber. 
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sessed  one  or  more  sacred  localities,  each  with  its  own  history,  its 
peculiar  cultus,  and  its  consecrated  hierarchy.'     Another  centre  of 
Greek  belief  of  a  private  and  esotmc  kind  is  to  found  in  the  old 
myRteries  of  Orpheus  and  others,  with  their  dread  and  unutterable 
rites  of  initiation,  their  mysterious  modes  of  nature-worship,  the 
full  and  unswerving  allegiance  to  certain  definite  dogmas  exacted 
of  their  votaries — all  veiled  under  the  garb  of  an  inviolable  se- 
crecy.   We  may  readily  suppose  that  the  operation  of  such  select 
and  incommunicable  beliefs  was  of  a  comparatively  limited  nature ; 
still  for  systematic  elaboration  and  coherency  the  mysteries  and 
the  beliefs  generated  by  them  probably  far  exceeded  the  more 
fluctuating  traditions  of  popul'u*  mythology.     Such  were,  so  &r  as 
we  are  able  to  determine,  some  of  the  more  prominent  centres  of 
Greek  dogmatic  faith  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing.     The 
tenacity  with  which  the  Greeks  clung  to  their  religious  bdiefs  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  whole  of  their  history,  so  that  whatever 
influence  the  Skeptical  teaching  of  Xenophanes  and  his  numerous 
successors  can  be  shown  to  have  obtained,  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  such  causes  as  a  facile  adoption  and  lax  retention  of  religious 
and  mythological  dogmas.^     Contemporaneously,  however,  with 
the  formation  of  this  not  inconsiderable  mass  of  current  beliefis, 
such  as  probably  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophanes,  there  were 
causes  at  work  which  not  only  rendered  the  disintegration  com- 
menced by  the  Eleatics  comparatively  easy,  but  which  served  to 
prove  the  native  susceptibility  of  the  Greek  mind  for  critical  pro- 
cesses and   Skeptical  conclusions.'    First  among  these  must  be 
placed  the  keen  and  inextinguishable  love  of  inquiiy  and  discussion 
which  was  a  primary  feature  of  the  Greek  intellect.     In  no  other 
nation,  ancient  or  modem,  was  this  love  for  intellectual  gymnastics 
— ^reasoned  argument  for  its  own  sake,  and  irrespective,  for  the 

*  Of  coarse,  anything  like  a  national  homogeneous  faith  the  Greeks 
could  not  be  said  to  possess,  either  now  or  for  many  qentnries  to  come,  and 
therefore  they  had  no  general  religious  creed  or  system  of  dogmas.  To 
this  causei  among  others,  Zeller  ascribes  the  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
Greeks,  Phil,  d.  Grieehen,  1.  p  46.  We  must,  however,  not  forget  that  the 
influence  of  an  hereditary  priesthood,  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  the  worship 
of  a  Pan-Hellenic  Zeus,  and  a  vague  floating  tradition  derived  from  the 
common  origin  of  the  different  Hellenic  tribes,  partly  compensated  for 
this  want  of  dogmatic  fixity. 

*  The  contemptuous  tolerance  which  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power  extended  to  foreign  deities,  was  dictated  by  its  comprehensive 
Imperial  policy.  The  tolerance  of  Atiiens  was  the  outcome  of  its  intel- 
lectual freedom. 

*  For  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  negative  tendencies  of  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  see  Grote's  Plato,  vol.  i.  pp.  242>244. 
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most  part,  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  might  lead — so  fully  deve- 
loped. Neologianism,  the  propounding  of  novel  doctrines,*  which 
is  the  bugbear  of  our  modem  dogmatism,  was  to  the  old  Greek 
thinker  the  welcomed  opportunity  for  the  renewed  exercise  of  his 
mental  &culties,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  his  dialectical  pro- 
ficiency. It  is  only  by  bearing  this  characteristic  in  mind  that  we 
are  able  to  explain  the  intellectual  and  religious  tolerance  which, 
on  the  whole,  marks  the  mental  history  of  Greece.  Different 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  incompatibib'ty  of  a 
ienadous  grasp  of  mythological  belief  co-existing  with  a  freedom 
of  thought  and  utterance  which  seems  well-nigh  unbounded.'  But, 
except  to  note  its  existence  and  influence,  this  primitive  struggle 
of  reason  and  faith  does  not  come  into  the  scope  of  our  present 
inquiry.  We  may,  however,  be  sure  that  in  most  cases  where 
these  antagonistic  forces  were  nearly  balanced,  the  native  bent  of 
the  Greek  intellect  would  secure  a  victory  for  Keason  rather  than 
for  her  adversary. 

2.  But  if  the  earnestness  of  Greek  religious  faith  was  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  free  thought  and  inquiry,  this  very  tendency  was 
aided  in  no  small  measure  by  the  diversity  which  was  no  less  a 
main  diaracteristic  of  that  faith.  An  elaborate  polytheistic  system, 
or  rather  congeries  of  systems,  composed  of  manifold  traditions 
diverse  in  origin,  form,  and  cultus,'  must  have  possessed  within  it 

*  This,  and  not  the  mere  avidity  for  *  news  '  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  character  ascribed  to  the  Athenians  in  a 
sobseqnent  period  of  Greek  history.  Cf .  the  passages  collected  by  Wetstein, 
Aew  Tat,  Acts  xvii.  21. 

'  Zeller  has  pointed  out  that  the  uniformity  in  religion,  i.e,  of  any  par- 
ticular cultus,  required  by  the  Greeks  was  a  uniformity  of  ritual,  rather 
tiian  of  doctrine.  (P/Ul  d,  Orieeh.  f.  46.)  In  the  early  development  of 
religions,  the  ritual  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  worshipper's  devotion, 
of  his  fulness  of  love,  awe,  or  reverence ;  it  was  not  then  deemed  the 
expression  or  exponent  of  his  doctrinal  judgments  or  his  intellectual  con- 
clusions. It  would  be  well  for  the  peace  of  Christendom  if  this  fact  and 
its  significance  were  borne  in  mind. 

'  Even  the  cultus  at  a  single  shrine,  as  Prof.  Curtius  has  remarked,  fre- 
quently conJBisted  of  successive  strata  of  religious  usages  and  traditions ; 
the  newer  overlying  the  older,  as  the  beds  of  a  geological  formation. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  inevitable  result  of  perpetual  migrations  and  political 
changes.  Never  to  destroy  or  suppress  any  worship,  no  matter  what  its 
origin  or  its  nature,  was  an  accepted  maxim  among  the  Hellenic  tribes,  as 
it  was  subsequently  by  the  Bomans.  In  either  case,  it  was  probably  a 
silent  acknowledgment  of  human  ignorance,  and  of  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  the  universe.  '  The  unknown  God  *  has  ever  had  a  far  greater 
number  of  shrines  and  worshippers  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
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elements  if  not  of  antagonism  yet  at  least  of  emulation  and  rivalry. 
Taking,  e,g,  the  two  highest  Olympian  divinities,  Zeus  and  H^re, 
we  have  under  each  designation  several  myths  differing  not  only  in 
locality,  but  in  form  and  substance  as  welL  The  worshipper  at  his 
own  local  shrine  would,  by  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  claim  for  its  deity  or  its  cultus  a  superior  degree  of  reve- 
rence and  virtue  than  he  would  concede  to  a  rival  deity  or  shrine. 
These  rivalries  of  different  creeds  and  modes  of  worship,  each 
claiming  supremacy  over  the  rest,  could  not  but  induce,  in  logical 
minds,  reflections  which  might  easily  lead,  if  not  to  absolute  denial 
of  their  collective  authority,  at  least  to  a  guarded  suspicion  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  sought  to  be  established.  Certainly,  the 
various  mythological  systems  could  not  all  be  true;  the  four  or 
more  rival  deities  bearing  the  name  of  Zeus,  e.g,  could  not  each  be 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe.  The  HSre  of  Argos — difiering 
in  origin,  history,  and  worship,  from  her  namesake  of  Samoa — 
could  by  no  possibility  be  deemed  identical  with  her.  Add  to  this 
the  more  peaceful,  but  yet  unquestionable,  rivaliy  existing  between 
the  deities  of  Olympus  themselves,  when  they  were  fully  recognised 
as  differing  in  name  and  attributes  from  eadi  other.  No  truth  of 
Greek  theology  is  more  fuUy  impressed  on  its  literature  from  Homer 
to  Menander.  So  long  as  the  devout  HeUene  chose  for  his  own 
particular  worship  one  of  the  Olympian  divinities,  especially  if  the 
ruling  deity  of  his  tribe  or  fiamily,  he  might  ^sdrly  treat  the  others 
with  more  or  less  of  neglect.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  case  like  the 
different  forms  of  Christianity,  in  which  various  sects  possess  a 
common  ground  of  faith  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  No 
such  common  indivisible  nexus  of  belief  can  with  any  probability 
be  assigned  to  the  various  successive  and  conflicting  mythologies  of 
Greece.'  At  an  earlier  period  of  her  history,  before  the  commer- 
cial and  social  intercourse  of  the  various  races  and  their  colonies 
was  greatly  developed,  no  doubt  each  -^Eolian  or  Ionian  Greek 
worshipped  at  his  own  local  shrine,  and  believed  his  own  popular  or 
local  myths,  without  troubling  himself  much  about  the  religious 
beliefs  of  his  neighbours ;  but  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  commerce 
and  mental  culture,  such  ireligious  and  philosophical  isolation  was 
no  longer  possible. 

A  similar  impetus  to  free  discussion  and  Skepticism  was  no 
doubt  imparted  by  the  variety  of  philosophical  theories  and  opinions 

'  The  primitive  Aryan  conceptions  of  which  the  myths  of  Greece  are 
developments,  were  of  a  far  more  diversified  kind  than  we  are  apt  to 
suppose.  Compare  on  this  point  Petersen's  admirahle  article  in  Ersch  and 
Griiber,  sect.  i.  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  73,  &c. 
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current  among  the  Greeks  from  B.c.  450  to  a  late  period  in  her 
history.  At  the  time  of  Xenophanes,  e.g.  the  several  philosophers 
of  the  Ionic  school  had  propounded  their  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  universe ;  <U3d  though  it  is  con^vable  that  the  difinsion  of 
these  early  theories  was  limited,  yet  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  there 
were  not  many  Greeks  dwelling  in  the  centres  of  commerce,  as, 
0.^.  Miletus,  to  whom  these  and  similar  speculations  were  not  fully 
known,  and  by  whom  they  were  not  fully  discussed.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, arose  in  many  cases  temporary  suspense,  if  not  absolute 
Skepticism.  Certainly  such  thinkers  might  urge,  these  incom* 
patible  theorise  could  not  all  be  true.  If  the  '  air '  of  Anaximenes 
was  the  original  element  and  source  of  all  things,  the  same  could 
not  be  predicated  of  the  '  water '  of  Thales  (the  well-known  conjoint 
operation  of  the  four  elements  being  the  subsequent  speculation  of 
Empedokles).  Besides  which,  opposition  and  dissonance  were  in- 
volved in  the  very  rudiments  of  some  of  the  earlier  HelleDic 
thought-schemes.  '  One  said,'  to  quote  Plato's  words,  '  that  there 
were  three  principles  warring  in  a  manner  with  one  another ;  and 
another  spoke  of  two  principles,  a  moist  and  dry,  or  hot  and  cold, 
ifec.*  It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  subject  further ;  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove,  what  our  subsequent  investigations  will  serve  to 
confirm,  that,  other  things  being  equal.  Skepticism  generally 
flourishes  most  in  communities  in  which  religious  beliefs  and  intel- 
lectual speculations  are  of  the  most  diversified  character,  and  in 
which  their  various  claims  and  mutual  relations  are  discussed  with 
freedom  and  independence. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  these  preliminary  considerations 
as  to  the  pre-eminent  fitness  of  Gi'eece  in  this  portion  of  her  history 
to  advance  the  cause  of  speculative  freedom.  Tennemann  and 
others  have  pointed  out  the  effect,  e,g,  which  its  political  division 
into  a  nimiber  of  small  states  must  have  had  in  inducing  or  accele- 
rating philosophical  inquiry.  For  the  mutual  rivalry  thereby 
engendered,  the  diversity  of  various  usages  and  customs,  the  colli- 
sion of  conflicting  interests  and  not  unfrequently  antagonistic  insti- 
tutions, constituted  a  soil  for  inquiry  and  mental  progress  of  the 
most  fertile  and  stimulating  kind.  In  passing,  I  may  as  well 
point  out  that  we  have  similar  examples  of  the  intellectual  activity 
induced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  number  of  small  free  states  in 
Italy  during  the  Benaissance,  and  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  at 
the  time  of  the  Eeformation.     At  a  later  period  of  Greek  history, 

»  Comp.  Sophifltes,  8Uph.  242.  A  division  of  pre-Sokratic  thinkers  int^ 
*  Dualists*  and  'Monists*  has  recently  been  made  by  8.  A.  Byk  in  his 
Vor9okrati9che  Philosophie  der  Grieohen.    Leipzig,  1876-77. 
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when  preliminary  inquiry  had  done  its  work,  the  concentration  of 
Greek  thought  in  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  Athens  was  no 
doubt  necessary  for  maturing  the  fruita  of  Hellenic  speculation^ 
as  well  as  for  consolidating  the  free  political  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Passing  from  the  soil  to  the  germs  of  free  thought  which  Xeno- 
phanes  implanted  in  it,  I  may  observe,  first,  that  he  places  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  direct  hostility  to  the  current  mythological  belief 
of  the  time.  It  would,  indeed,  appear  that  Xenophanes  waa  espe- 
cially a  religious  Skeptic,  and  that  this  is  the  chief  characteristic 
by  which  he  is  known  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.*  Thus 
in  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  extant  fragments  of  his  works  he 
strikes  a  blow  at  the  polytheism  which  was  the  inevitable  frruit 
of  Greek  mythology — 

One  God  exists,  among  beings  divine  and  human  the  greatest. 
To  mortal  men  related  neither  in  body  nor  mind. 

And,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  various  powers  and  attributes 
commonly  assigned  to  the  different  deities,  he  says  of  the  One  in  a 
pantheistic  (not  in  a  monotl^tic)  sense  '  — 

The  Whole  understands  and  sees,  the  Whole,  moreover,  hears  all  things. 

Similarly  the  material  motion  and  personal  interventions  which 
were  so  libwally  ascribed  to  the  divinities  of  Olympus  were  no  less 
distasteful  to  the  first  Greek  Skeptic  Speaking  of  the  single 
pantLoistic  principle  of  all  things,  he  says — 

Toilless,  by  pure  exertion  of  will  he  ordereth  all  things. 

And  as  regards  motion — 

Motionless  quite,  he  for  ever  retains  the  self-same  position, 
Nor  is  it  fit  he  should  range  from  any  one  place  to  another. 

The  folly  of  polytheism  is  further  portrayed — 

Mortals  absurdly  suppose  that  the  gods,  like  themselves,  are  bom, 
And,  like  themselves,  are  possessed  of  senses  and  voice  and  form. 

I  Zoller,  PAtZ.  d.  Orieehen,  i.  462. 

^  Ziiller  well  remarks  that  whenever  a  Greek  philosopher  expresses  his 
dismtig^tion  with  the  manifoldness  of  polytheism,  we  must,  in  harmony 
witb  tlie  derivation  of  Qreek  mythology  mainly  &om  the  processes  and 
phenomena  of  natare,  understand  him  to  lean  to  a  pantheistic  interpre- 
tsktion  of  nature*  rather  than  to  an  extra-mundane  deity.  —  Phil,  d» 
QrUchtn,,  i.  p.  466, 
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And  in  another  fragment,  remarkable  alike  for  the  vigour  and 
beanty  of  its  language,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  has  frequently  been 
made  the  basis  of  fahle,  Xenophanes  points  out  the  perennial 
source  of  all  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  deity — 

If  indeed  oxen  or  lions,  like  men,  were  possessed  of  hands, 

Or  were  gifted,  like  men,  with  the  art  and  the  skill  of  the  painter. 

Then  horses  in  form  of  horses,  and  oxen  in  likeness  of  oxen, 

Would  paint  the  forms  of  the  gods,  and  depict  their  figures  on  can  va.i — 

Each,  in  a  word,  would  fashion  them  after  its  image  and  likene^n. ' 

We  are  moreover  assured,  by  another  fragment,  that  the  rektion 
which  existed  between  the  popular  mythology  and  the  powers  and 
operations  of  nature  had  not  escaped  his  observation.     He  says — 

The  goddess  whom  men  call  Iris,  by  nature  is  nought  but  a  mist  cloud. 
Adorned  in  purple  and  gold  and  crimson  of  marvellous  beauty. 

Nor  is  he  content  with  inveighing  against  existing  systems  of 
Greek  belief  and  worship  in  general  terms ;  he  boldly  oome^  to 
particulars.  Homer  and  Hesiod — ^the  twin  parents  of  the  popular 
mythology — he  accuses  by  name  of  rendering  the  gods  cuu- 
temptible — 

To  the  gods  have  Homer  and  Hemod  attributed  impiously  all  things 
Whatsoever  among  men  are  reputed  both  vile  and  disgraceful. 
The  deeds  of  divinities  they  have  portrayed  as  foul  and  unholy^ 
And  liars,  adulterers^  cheats,  are  the  vaunted  lords  of  Olympus. 

And  in  another  fragment — 

He  is  of  men  to  be  praised  who  sipping  his  wine  is  recounting, 
Will  or  memory  prompting,  virtues  most  excellent  worth ; 
Neither  discoursing  for  ever  on  battles  of  Titans  and  giants, 
Nor  on  the  Oentaur's  deeds — fictions  of  mortals  of  yore.^ 

In  a  similar  strain  Xenophanes  claims  evolution  rather  than 

■  Cf.  Montaigne,  JSuvm,  booki.  chap.  xxii. '  II  en  est oiichasctiji 

faict  un  Dieu  de  oe  qnll  luy  plaist :  le  chasseur  d'unlyon,  on  d'un  regnant 
le  pescheur  de  certain  poisson ;  et  des  idoles,  de  chasque  action  on  pa^siun 
homaine.' 

*  This  is  necessarily  a  primary  justification  of  every  new  movement  of 
thought,  whether  in  philosophy  or  religion.  It  is,  however,  sometitiies 
employed  to  traduce  such  novelty ;  as  when,  e.ff.  Mahomet,  in  one  of  his 
earliest  Suias,  speaks  of  his  unbelieving  enemies,  *  who,  when  our  wondrous 
verses  (signs)  are  recited  to  him,  saith :  *'  Fables  of  the  ancients."  * — ^aran^ 
Bodwell's  trans,  p.  17. 
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revelation,  empiricism  rather    than   intuitionism,  as  the  source 
of  human  knowledge — 

By  no  means  at  the  heginning  did  the  gods  reveal  all  things  to  mortalj«, 
But  mortals  themselves,  hy  inquiry,  in  time  have  made  gradual  progress. 

That  he  was  not  afraid  to  give  his  principles  a  practical  appli- 
cation is  shown  by  his  reply  to  tiie  Eleans,  when  they  asked  him 
whether  they  should  sacrifice  to  Leukothea  and  bewail  her  or  not. 
*  If  you  consider  her  divine,  bewail  her  not;  if  human,  sacrifice 
not,'  was  the  characteristic  reply  of  the  Skeptic  philosopher. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  the  religious  ideas  and  beliefs  of  his 
time  that  Xenophanes  wages  war ;  he  denounces  with  equal  vigour 
the  social  customs  and  predilections  of  his  countrymen.  The 
peculiar  combination  of  religious  feeling  with  passionate  admiration 
for  human  strength  and  beauty,  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Greek  mind,  and  which  found  vent  in  the  games,  is  well  known. 
We  can,  therefore,  appreciate  the  boldness  with  which  he  attacks 
even  these  most  cherished  institutions  of  his  country.  In  one  of 
the  longest  of  the  extant  fragments  Xenophanes  calls  attention  to 
this  subject,  and,  after  enumerating  the  various  prizes  bestowed  on 
the  victors  in  the  difierent  contests,  and  the  national  honour  in 
which  they  were  held,  he  proceeds  with  a  singular  mixture  of  self- 
confidence  and  what  almost  looks  like  cynicism — 

These  men  have  their  rewards, 
Though  not  so  worthy  as  I;  for  better  by  far  than  the  prowess 
Either  of  horses  or  men  is  my  great  prowess  of  mind. 
Surely  perverse  is  this  custom,  and  full  of  the  grossest  injustice, 
Bodily  strength  to  prefer  excellent  wisdom  ahove. 

More  than  one  of  the  fragments  have  a  reference  to  Xeno- 
phanes' general  position  as  a  Skeptical  thinker,. by  which  it  would 
appear  he  entirely  disclaimed  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
the  possibility  of  knowledge;  i,e,  it  must  be  presumed,  in  tlie 
sense  of  demonstration.     The  following  verses  are  remarkable  : 

Tills,  indeed,  no  one  of  men  has  known  or  can  know  in  the  future, 
\^liat  I  affirm  of  the  gods  or  of  all  other  matters  besides ; 
For  though  a  man  should  announce  the  greatest  of  possible  Truths, 
II«^  could  not  possibly  know  it ;  in  all  things  supreme  is  opinion. 

Without  attempting  to  educe  from  the  fragments  of  Xeno- 
phai^es  anything  more  than  a  certain  oongruity  of  thought,  it  must 
be  evident,  I  think,  even  from  the  rough  paraphrases  I  have  put 
before  you,  that  they  represent  a  thinker  of  keen  and  Skeptical 
intellect,  coupled,  moreover,  with  a  moral  fearlessness  and  disregard 
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for  popular  convictions  whidi  is  not  the  inseparable  aooompaniment 
of  a  doubting  tendency.  It  may  help  us  to  realise  more  vividly, 
even  though  the  parallel  be  necessarily  imperfect,  the  Sk^tical 
positaon  of  Xenophanes,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  noble  tolerance 
ci  the  Hellenic  mind  for  all  speculations  of  a  philosophical 
diaracter,  if  we  imagine  some  self-elected  apostle  of  unbelief 
dealing  with  the  cherished  opinions  of  our  own  age  and  country 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Xenophanes.  Imagine  some  such 
peripatetic  thinker  traversing  our  own  island,  and,  in  various 
public  lecture  rooms,  calling  attention  to  the  inconclusiveness  or 
the  contradictions  of  our  own  most  dearly  cherished  beliefis.  Sup- 
pose him,  e.g,  to  animadvert  on  the  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
of  deity  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  stigmatise  the 
miracles  of  Moses  or  Jesus  Christ  as  ^the  fictions  c^  our  fore- 
others  ; '  or,  noticing  the  mixture  of  worship  and  wailing  with 
which  Christians  observe  Good  Friday,  to  say  that  if  Christ  were 
God,  he  need  not  be  wept  for,  and  if  man,  he  should  not  be  wor- 
shipped; or,  again,  suppose  him  on  witnessing  the  national 
entiiusiasm  whidi  is  evoked  by  the  Derby,  or  the  University  boat- 
race,  or  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match,  to  express  his 
philosophic  contempt  for  such  exhibitions  of  mere  material  skill, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  mental 
power  such  as  his  own ;  or,  finally,  imagine  him  in  general  terms  to 
assert  the  futility  of  all  dogmatism  by  some  such  Skeptical  axiom 
as  '  Opinion  is  supreme  in  all  things,'  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
estimate  the  boldness  of  this  remarkable  thinker,  as  well  as  the 
wonderful  forbearance  with  whidi,  so  far  as  appears,  his  utterances 
were  received  by  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  is  more  prolific  than  original  and  incisive  ideas,  when 
cast  into  a  suitable  soil.  like  mateidal  seeds  sown  under  favour- 
able conditions,  such  spiritual  germs  not  ooly  repeat  and  continue 
their  own  individual  type,  but  they  originate  new  and  hitherto  un- 
known varieties  in  whidi  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  stock 
are  half-developed,  half-hidden  in  a  new-bom  wealth  of  diversified 
form  and  beauty.  That  the  influence  of  Xenophanes  was  of  this 
creative,  stimulating  kind,  is  proved  by  the  varied  character 
of  succeeding  speculation,  as  well  as  by  the  long  and  prosperous 
duration  of  the  philosophic  school  which  he  founded  at  Elea.' 

Of  his  immediate  successor,  Parmenides,  comparatively  little  is 
known,  even  the  main  dates  of  his  life  being  uncertain.  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  a  native  of  Elea,  where  he  lived  for  thQ 

»  See  Note  on  School  of  Elea,  Appendix  B. 
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greater  portion  of  his  life.  A  tradition  referred  to  more  than  once 
by  Plato,  states  that  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  came  to  Athens,  accom- 
panied by  Zenon,  who  was  then  forty  years  old,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Sokrates,  who  must  then  have  been  quite  young. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  tradition  with  the  chronology  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  as  well  as  other  conflicting  statements  respect- 
ing his  teachers,  may  be  found  in  the  various  Histories  of  Philo- 
sophy,^ and  need  not  be  discussed  by  us.  Like  Xenophanes  and  the 
Rhapsodists  of  his  time,  Parmenides  promulgated  his  philosophy  in 
a  poetic  form.  He  would  seem  to  have  written  a  considerable  poem 
on  Nature,^  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments. 

We  have  seen  that  the  speculations  of  Xenophanes  represent 
the  human  mind  in  the  process  of  testing  and  analysing  current  beliefs 
of  all  kinds,  and  ending  with  the  discovery  of  iheir  uncertainty. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Parmenides  we  take  a  step  further  in  the 
direction  of  free  inquiry.  He  may  be  said  to  represent  that  stage 
in  human  thought  when  £rom  the  doubt  and  perplexity  of  phenomena 
a  refuge  is  found  in  the  results  of  introspection.  The  Eeason  and 
its  verifying  power  are  arrayed  against  the  verdict  of  the  senses ; 
Truth  against  the  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of  human  opinion ; 
Being,  absolute  and  all-comprehending,  against  the  endless  multi- 
pliciiy  of  separate  and  individual  existences.  Here  we  have 
Skepticism  placed  at  once  on  a  firm  metaphysical  footing.  The 
analysis  of  sense  deliverances,  the  discovery  of  their  occasional 
errors,  the  consequent  protest  against  their  authority,  and  the  un- 
reserved declaration  of  their  imtrustworthy  character  constitute 
indeed  an  important  step  not  only  in  Skepticism  but  also  in  general 
metaphysical  inquiry. 

That  this  is  Parmenides'  position  ib  shown  by  his  teachings  as 
they  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  In  one  of  these,  probably  his  poem  on  Nature,  the  philosophic 
poet  represents  the  young  inquirer,  urged  on  by  vehement  desires 
to  obtain  knowledge,  after  a  toilsome  journey  entering  timidly  the 
temple  where  sits  enthroned  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  She  welcomes, 
the  solitary  traveller — 

>  Cf.  Clinton's  Fadh  ii.  pp.  22,  448. 

«  This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Suidas  calls  *v(no\oyUL  Most 
of  the  extant  fragments  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  it.  The  enormoas 
interval  which  separates  ancient  Greek  from  modem  scientific  conceptions 
of  nature  may  partly  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  Parmenides  and  Melissos 
inclade  under  it  idealism  of  the  most  transcendental  character.  But  to 
many  philosophers,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  the  ideal  is  both  nearer  and 
truer  than  the  real. 
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Oheer  up,  0  youth! 
For  sure,  no  fate  of  ill  hath  impellM  thee  thuB  to  journey, 
Albeit  thy  road  from  the  dust  of  the  well-trodden  pathway 
Trayersed  by  human  crowds,  be  apart  in  lonely  seclusion. 
Rather  were  justice  and  faith  thy  guides,  and  the  keenest  desire 
Wladom  to  learn,  and  the  innermost  soul  of  truth  to  discover  ; 
Human  opinions  also  to  shun,  untrue  and  deceptive. 
Such  things  mayst  thou  learn ;  moreover,  too,  how  it  befits  thee 
By  full  investigation  clearly  to  apprehend  all  things. 

This  important  fragment  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
pocdtion  of  early  Greek  thought  in  relation  to  the  opinions  of  the 
many.  Already  have  the  votaries  of  philosophy  to  pursue  a  lonely 
road ;  already  are  they  warned  of  the  difScolties  of  the  way ;  already 
are  they  told  by  the  great  teacher  whose  name  became  proverbial 
throughout  Greece  for  pure,  unselfish  devotion  to  truth,  ^  that  the 
secrets  of  wisdom  are  disclosed  only  to  patient  and  persistent 
inquiry.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  for  us  is  the 
contempt  urged  for  human  opinion.  We  have  already  seen  how 
systematically  Xenophanes  opposed  himself  to  the  prevailing  current 
of  Greek  thought  on  philosophy,  religion,  and  national  and  social 
habits.  His  disciple  takes  care  to  pursue  the  same  path,  even  if  his 
pronounced  views  on  the  subject  do  not  indicate  an  advance  on 
those  of  his  master.  For  with  Parmenides  opinion  is  the  synonym 
of  error,  and  the  fell  adversary  of  truth.  To  guide  one's  footsteps 
by  it  is  wilfully  to  choose  the  path  of  darkness,  and  reject  that  of 
light.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  does  not, 
like  Xenophanes,  include  his  own  views  under  the  bead  of  opinion, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  make  his  Skeptical  estimate  of  it  so  posi- 
tively soicidaL 

In  the  succeeding  verses  he  again  touches  this  question,  and 
urges,  besides,  the  deceptiveness  of  all  sense-deliverances : — 

Away  from  this  mode  of  inquiry  steadily  keep  thy  mind. 
Nor  be  enticed  by  mortals  to  tread  in  their  crookedest  pathways ; 
To  wait  upon  sightless  eyes,  and  give  heed  to  hearingless  ears  j 
Nor  list  to  deceiving  words,  hut  test  by  the  firm  rule  of  reason 
The  teaching  I  now  impart,  &c. 

This  open  distrust  of  sensation  and  appeal  from  its  conclusions 
to  those  of  introspection  mark,  indeed,  an  important  stage  not  only 
in  the  history  of  Skepticism,  but  in  that  of  mysticism  as  well.  It 
is  the  passing  from  the  known,  or  what  is  so  esteemed,  to  the 

'  Compare,  on  this  and  other  points  connected  with  the  life  of  Parme- 
nides, Steinhart's  interesting  article  in  Ersch  and  Griibcr,  sect.  iii.  theil  xii. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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nnknown — ^the  transition  from  the  realm  of  fact,  or  what  we  are 
compelled  to  consider  as  such,  to  the  region  of  fancy.     The  man 
who  once  conscioosly  and  determinedly  takes  this  step,  has  crossed 
the  Hubicon  which  divides  the  world  of  matter  from  that  of  mind. 
He  breaks  with  older  prepossessions,  claims,  and  companionships, 
and  starts  in  quest  of  new  oonqueste.     Columbus-like,  he  leaves 
the  well-known  coasts  of  the  older  continent,  and  spreads  his  sail 
on  an  unknown  ocean  in  search  of  whatever  he  may  chance  to 
discover.      But  it  is  obvious   that  the  final  rejection  of  sense- 
deliverance  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  frequently  concomitant 
rejection  of  human  opinion.      Ordinary  opinion  is  founded  in 
ultimate  analysis  on  the  verdict  of  the  senses ;  it  may,  indeed,  be 
defined  as  the  collective  sensation  of  a  greater  or  less^  portion  of 
humanity.    Now,  if  one's  own  senses  are  to  be  distrusted,  <i  fortiori 
must  we  refuse  implicit  credence  to  those  of  others.    This  argu- 
ment from  the  fallibility  of  the  senses  is  one  which  will  again  and 
again  meet  us  in  the  course  of  our  investigations.     In  some 
respects  the  unqualified  renimdation  of  sense-deliverances  on  the 
part  of  Parmenides  goes  beyond  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  moKt 
developed  Skepticism  of  the  later  Greek  schools ;  as,  e.g.  Sextos 
Empeirikos,  who  admitted  that  a  measure  of  belief  in  existing  phe- 
nomena was  irreeistible. 

Having  attained  his  goal  of  pure  reason  or  introspection,  Par- 
menides discovers  the  truth  for  which  he  has  so  long  been  in 
search.  This  he  describes  in  lines  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
an  adequate  rendering — 

Come  therefore,  I  will  relate,  do  thou  to  my  speech  give  hearing, 
What  are  the  modes  of  research  in  order  to  apprehend  knowledge. 
One  of  the  twain  is  that '  Being  exists '  as  perforce  it  must  do, 
Pathway  this  of  persuasion,  for  verity  travels  along  it, 
'  Being  is  not '  is  the  other,  and  asserting  non-being's  existence. 
With  the  mind  non-being  thou  perceiv*st  not  (quite  unattainable  this !) 
Neither  with  words, /or  the  set/same  thing  is  Thought  and  Existence.^ 

Here  Parmenides  reaches  the  extreme  limit  of  his  own,  I 
might  say,  of  all  purely  idealistic,  speculation.  The  evidence  of 
the  senses  has  been  discarded  as  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  and 
wrongly  constituted  court.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  the  reason,  which  gravely  decides:    1.   That  being  or 

>  MuUach,  FragmenUj  p.  118.  The  words  are  somewhat  differently 
arranged  by  S.  Kaisten,  Philottophorum  Ortec.  Vet.  Operwn  HeHquug,  vol.  L 
part  2.     Parmenides,  p.  30. 
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existence  is  trae.    2.  That  it  is  a  creation  <^  and  is  therefore 
8]rnonynion8  with,  thought. 

We  may  well  pause  here  a  moment  to  observe  what  a  proof 
these  early  gropings  after  tmth  exhibit  of  what  Grote  calls  the 
'  expansiveness '  of  the  Greek  intellect  and  the  rapidity  of  metaphy- 
sical growth  that  marks  Hellenic  thinkers.  Within  a  few  o^itories 
of  ihe  commencement  of  their  mental  existence,  they  have  already 
scaled  the  extreme  heights  of  specnlation,  and  are  breathing  not 
only  with  ease,  bnt  with  a  sense  of  enjoyment,  the  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere of  those  sublime  regions,  which  most  minds  can,  even  after 
long  preliminary  training,  barely  endure.  It  was  only  after  some 
centuries  of  arduous  mental  labour,  of  a  large  experience  in  the 
diversities  and  subtleties  of  human  thought,  that  Germany  was 
able  to  produce  her  H^l ;  his  great  prototype  Parmenides  was 
one  of  the  firstborn  of  the  philosophic  children  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  him  Greek  thought  has  by  a  rapid  progress  attained  the 
extreme  bound  of  metaphysical  research  based  upon  Skeptical 
principles.  All  further  effort  in  this  direction  must  be  applied  to 
mere  detailed  labour  of  examining  the  bearings  of  the  road  already 
traversed,  investigating  its  different  bends  and  turns,  and  mapping 
itself  and  its  surroundings  for  the  information  of  the  wayfarers 
who  are  to  come  after.  Already  are  the  senses  distrusted  and 
their  evid^ice  questioned,  abready  are  the  fluctuations  and  uncer- 
tainties of  human  opinion  detected,  and  an  appeal  made  from  them 
to  the  independent  and  enlightened  verdict  of  the  reason.  Already 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  discounted,  their  numberless 
transformations,  their  varied  and  eternal  movements,  are  pro- 
nounced an  elabotate  illusion,  and  in  their  stead  a  permanent 
Ens,  or  unchangeable  source  of  existence,  is  posited.  Already,  in 
short,  the  Hellenic  mind,  in  her  great  teacher,  has  attained  suffi- 
cient strength  for  the  severest  exercise  of  introspection,  and,  in  her 
calm  self-concentrati<H),  measures  the  totality  of  existence  by  the 
standard  of  h^  own  thought. 

But  both  in  their  starting  point  and  in  tiieir  conclusion  the 
views  of  Parmenides  are  in  their  essence  Skeptical.  It  might, 
indeed,  seem  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Ens  was  a  dogma ;  and  in  his 
own  estimation  so,  no  doubt,  it  was.  But  we  must  remember 
that,  in  the  inculcation  of  philosophical  truth,  more  attention  is 
deservedly  paid  to  the  method  than  to  the  specific  conclusions 
which  are  derived  from  it.  A  dogmatic  superstructure  upon  a 
Sk^itical  foundation  is  a  mere  castle  in  the  air,  destined  to  fall  by 
the  first  breath  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Hence  when  Par- 
menides rejects  phenomena,  and  substitutes  in  their  stead  a  mere 

1  2 
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metaphysioal  abstraction,  he  only  sncoeeded,  in  reality,  in  replacing 
one  uncertainty  by  a  greater.  Like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  he  threw 
away  the  substance  in  order  to  grasp  at  the  shadow ;  for  he  not  only 
divested  knowledge  and  existence  of  all  sense-deliverances,  but 
even  of  those  mental  discriminations  and  judgments  by  which 
alone  reasoning  on  metaphysical  subjects  becomes  a  possibility ;  so 
that  by  his  method  the  whole  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  reduced 
to  a  vacuum^  without  a  single  attribute  to  characterise  it,  and 
resting  only  on  the  triliteral  basis  of  the  word  which  he  deyised 
for  it,  like  an  inscrutable  and  invisible  priestess  on  her  tripod. 

Such  an  all-inclusive  idea  suggests  naturally  the  One  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  and  it  seems  probable  that  we  must  r^ard  it,  if  not  as 
derived  from,  yet  at  least  as  connected  with,  that  abstraction.^  In 
any  tsase,  both  are  outcomes  of  the  vigorous,  &r-reaching,  and 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  Hellenic  intellect.  Both  are  arrived 
at  by  similar  Skeptical  processes,  while  each  concession  marks  a 
terminus  and  a  climax  in  the  metaphysical  method  of  its  respective 
teacher.  For  our  purpose,  therefore,  both  philosophers  are  in  the 
same  category.  The  denial  of  ordinary  sources  and  means  of 
knowledge  is  the  same  in  either  case.  The  rejection  of  popular 
opinions  and  convictions  is  common  to  both.  The  foundations 
are,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  distinctively  Skeptical,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  towering,  albeit  unsubstantial,  superstructures 
erected  upon  them. 

Before  I  leave  Parmenides,  I  must  briefly  consider  the  position 
he  occupies  in  the  Platonic  *  Dialogue '  which  bears  his  name,  espe- 
cially as  this  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  judgment  I  have  formed  of  him  as  an  early  pioneer  of 
Greek  Skepticism.  The  high  estimate  ui  which  he  was  held  by 
Plato  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  recorded  in  his  *  Dialogues.'  He 
was  his  true  intellectual  father,  ^  whom  he  revered  and  honoured 
more  than  all  other  philosophers  together.'  And  yet  in  the  '  Par- 
menides' this  great  teacher  is  represented  as  overthrowing,  by 
means  of  the  Sokratic  dialectic,  that  very  idealism  of  which  he  is 
in  Greek  philosophy  the  reputed  founder.  The  One  of  Xenophanes, 
the  absolute  being  of  his  own  system,  are  tacitly,  but  clearly, 
proved  to  be  either  \mfounded  or  self-contradictory,  or  else  illusory. 


*  In  the  Pa/rmetiideti  e.g.  Sokrates  attribntes  to  that  philosopher  the 
doctrine  that  the  All  is  one.  Aristotle  asserts  that  the  Ens  of  Parmenides 
is  derived  immediately  from  the  One  of  his  teacher  {Met,  i.  6).  Compare 
Karsten  and  Vatke's  Monograph  Pa^rmerddU  VeliensU  Dootrina  ^ualitfueritf 
pp.  40.  41,  &c.  ' 
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Hence  comes  the  queetiony  '  How  is  this  to  be  interpreted  )  Was 
it  Plato's  object  to  turn  the  doctrines  of  his  "  Father  Parmenides  " 
into  ridicule  1  or  did  he  purpose  to  prove  that  the  idealism  he 
himself  most  affected  was  in  ultimate  analysis  unsustainable ) '  ^ 
The  possibility  of  the  latter  alternative,  strange  though  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  will,  I  think,  appear  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  Platonic  Sokrates.  We  shall  then  discover  that  however 
great  may  have  been  Plato's  admiration  for  Parmenides  or 
Sokrates,  or  any  other  great  teacher,  he  placed  a  still  higher  value 
on  the  logical  analysis,  the  negative  dialectic,  which  was  connected 
in  his  mind  with  those  illustrious  names,  and  which  he  r^arded 
as  the  only  method  of  discovering  truth.  In  the  ^Parmenides,' 
therefore,  Plato  seems  to  me  to  have  had  the  twofold  purpose  in 
view :  1.  To  represent  a  well-known  phase  of  that  philosopher's 
method  and  teaching.^  2.  To  carry  out  his  own  merciless  dialectic 
to  its  extreme  limits,  and  thereby  possibly  to  illustrate  the  advance 
which  the  Sokratic  elenchus  had  made  firom  its  birth  in  the  school 
of  Elea  to  its  popular  enunciation  by  Sokrates  and  himself,  for 
Parmenides  is  represented  by  Sokrates  as  having  taught  by  the 
method  of  questions  {h*  tpi$ni/iff£iav)^  How  far  there  may  have 
been  a  secret  intention  of  proving  the  superiority  of  dialectic  over 
idealism,  is  a  question  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  categorically. 
As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  impossible  in  itself,  while 
it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  grim  irony  which  is  one  main 
feature  of  the  Platonic  dialogues. 

What  I  wish  to  insist  on  at  present  is  the  Skeptical  character 
of  Pamnenidee  during  the  period  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  who,  if 
they  were  not  actual  disciples,  lived  near  enough  to  his  time  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  his  reputation  among  his  contemporaries. 
I  may  add  that  the  estimate  thus  formed  continues  with  little 
variation  throughout  the  whole  subsequent  histoiy  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy.* 

"  *  The  argumenta  here  put  by  Plato  into  the  month  of  Parmenides  are 
•*  nearly,  if  not  quite,"  those  used  by  Aristotle  in  attacking  Plato,  or,  at  all 
events,  those  which  he  enumerates  as  the  Platonic  system.* — Sir  A.  Qrani, 
AriMtotWi  Bt/de9,  i.  p.  200.  Ck)mp.  Prof.  Jowett's  Introduction  to  Par' 
memdety  iii.  pp.  227  Sec. 

«  Readers  of  Plato  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  Parmenides  is,  in  the 
BidlogueSt  the  representative  among  the  older  Greek  thinkers  of  a  negative 
method  combined  with  extreme  idealism.  Comp.  Campbell's  and  Jowett's 
FrefOfOet  to  the  Sophittes. 

'  Plato,  SophUteg, 

*  So  Timon  calls  him,  Wachsmuth,  De  Timone  Phliasic,  p.  52. 

Tlapfi€v(Zou  TC  filriv,  fi€ya\6<ppoya  r^v  iroX^o(oK, 
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Passing  now  from  PannenideB,  we  come  to  the  third  of  the 
great  Elean  triumvirate,  for  Melissus  possesses  neither  the  ori- 
ginality nor  the  suitability  for  our  purpose  that  would  entitle  him 
to  a  separate  notice. 

Zenon  of  Elea,  as  •  he  is  generally  denominated  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  namesake  the  Stoic,  was  the  son  of  Teleutagoras,  of 
whom  nothing  further  is  known.  He  was  the  favourite  disdple, 
and  probably  the  adopted  son,  of  Parmenides,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  principal  magistrate  of  his  native  city  and  the  chief  of  its 
philosophic  sdiool.  The  precise  year  of  Zenon's  birth  is  uncertain : 
we  have  already  noticed  the  tradition  which  represents  him  accom- 
panying Parmenides  to  Athens  about  the  year  460  B.C.'  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  bom  about  500  B.C.  The  main  events  of  his 
life,  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  from  the  doubtful  and  con- 
tradictory traditions  of  later  writers,  are  narrated  in  histories  of 
philosophy  and  classical  dictionaries.  Among  these  traditions 
there  are,  perhaps,  two  especially  deserving  of  notice  as  being  con- 
nected with  our  subject. 

(1)  That  he  met  his  death  in  a  brave,  but  according  to  some  un- 
availing, attempt  to  preserve  the  civic  and  philosophic  liberties  of 
Elea  from  the  oppression  of  some  foreign  tyrant — ^a  traditicm  to 
which  the  well-known  dangers  of  prosperous  Greek  colonies  from 
external  interference,  as  well  as  the  intense  love  of  freedom  which 
was  the  common  characteristic  of  the  Eleatio  teadiers,  gives  some 
slight  measure  of  d  priori  probability. 

(2)  Zenon  is  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  on  Greek  philo- 
sophy as  the  founder  of  dialectic,^  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  wrote  in  dialogues.  On  botii  accounts  he  is  a  connecting 
link  between  the  earliest  phases  of  Hellenic  thought  and  that  aspect 
of  it  which  will  by-and-by  come  before  us  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Sophists  and  Sokrates.' 

But,  in  treating  of  Zenon's  views,  we  labour  under  some  dis- 
advantages as  compared  with  his  predecessors.  In  the  cases  of 
Xenophanes  and  Parmenides  we  were  able  to  appeal  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  men  themselves ;  but  in  Zenon's  case  all  that  we  possess 
consists  of  but  a  few  fragments  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
unwearied  activity  of  Simplikios,    He  is  especially  recoi-ded  as  the 


Comp.  also  Cicero,  Acad,  ii.  xxiii.  74  ;  Plutarch,  Adv.  Colcteni,  §  78,  Reiske, 
V.  X.  p.  612 ;  Galen,  Hitt.  Phil  c.  iii.  (Kuhn,  T.  ix.  234)  ;  Seneca,  JEp,  88. 

*  Clinton's  I\uH  give  the  date  as  464  B.C. 

«  « €6p€riiy  SiaAciCTuc^f.'    Diog.  Za^rt.  ix.  26  ;  so  also  Aristotle, 

»  Pirantl.  C^eseh,  der  Logiky  1.  p.  9,  &c. 
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first  Greek  philosopher  who  wrote  in  prose.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  this  £EU!t  has  something  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
his  writings.  In  an  age  when  writing  was  ahnost  unknown,  and 
when  hoth  history  and  philosophy  glided  over  the  artificial  road- 
way of  hexameters  like  a  modem  railway  carriage  on  steel  rails, 
poetry  was  an  indispensable  vehicle  for  all  oral  teachings  which 
were  intended  to  adueve  some  degree  of  permanence.  Circum- 
stanoee  seem  to  have  changed  after  Zenon's  time;  at  least,  we 
possess  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  in  prose  pertaining  to 
his  successor  Melissos,  who,  perhaps,  lived  at  the  transition  period, 
when  the  memory,  as  the  sole  depository  of  human  teaching,  gave 
way  to  pi^yrus  rolls.  But  the  fragments  of  Zenon,  though  few, 
bear  upon  them  undoubted  marks  of  genuineness,  for  they  harmo- 
nise thoroughly  with  the  general  charact^Hustics  of  Meatic  thought 
as  we  find  it  in  the  fuller  records  of  his  fellow-teachers,  as  well  as 
with  the  traditional  estimate  of  himself  which  we  have  in  such  un- 
questionable authorities  as  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  clear  the  ground  for  my  exposition  of 
Zenon's  alignments,  if  we  glance  briefly  at  the  progress  which  the 
Eleatic  thinkers  have  already  made. 

Our  investigation  of  Parmenides  left  us  with  the  abstraction 
Ens — ^the  highest  point  to  which  Eleatic  speculation  has  as  yet 
arrived.     But  before  {HX)ceeding  further,  it  wiU  be  as  well  to  note 
the  process  by  which  that  metaphysical  entity  has  been  attained ; 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  alignments  of  Zenon 
oome  before  us  with  more  detail  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  as 
well  as  with  a  somewhat  difierent  bearing  upon  our  subject.    For 
if  Xenophanes  represents  Skepticism  in  its  relation  to  ordinary 
convictions,  and  Parmenides  in  its  relation  to  ideal  notions,  Zenon, 
as  explicitly  setting  forth  the  dialectic  by  which  the  ideal  is 
attained,  may  be  said  to  represent  it  in  relation  to  language  and 
logic     Indeed,  language  being  the  instrument  and  expression  of 
thought,  it  is  clear  that  Skepticism  as  a  form  of  thought  is  closely 
connected  with  its  history. 

The  natural  and  orderly  sequ^ice  of  Greek  thought,  from  its 
commencement  with  the  Ionic  philosophy^  is  manifested,  as  I  have 
ahready  remarked,  by  the  fact  of  its  similarity  to  the  normal 
growth  of  the  hmnan  intellect.  In  both  cases  the  external  world 
is  necessarily  regarded  as  a  confused  chaotic  mass  of  diverse  and 
multitudinous  objects,  intruding  themselves  on  the  human  con- 
sdousneas  by  mere  chance  or  the  accident  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, while  the  principles  of  order  and  connexion  are  but  dimly 
discerned.    This  is  the  state  so  admirably  described  by  Prometheus 
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before  his  gift  of  reason  to  mankind,  when  men,  '  like  infiinte,  or 
the  confused  images  of  dreams,  were  wont  to  huddle  up  all  things 
promiscuously.*  *  The  first  effort  of  humanity — ^and  the  effort  is 
distinctly  marked  in  Greek  philosoj^y  by  the  physical  theories  of 
the  Ionic  philosophers — was  to  ascertain  the  connexion  or  simi- 
larity among  these  numerous  and  different  objects.  This  effort  is 
in  reality  both  contemporaneous  and  identical  with  the  birth  of 
reason,  which  fact,  as  you  are  aware,  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  Greek  language  by  the  twofold  meaning  of  logos,  as  signifying 
both  *  reason '  and  *  discourse.'  In  other  words,  the  human  mind 
makes  its  first  essays  to  knowledge  by  classification  and  verbal 
arrangement — a  method  which,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  stages, 
involves  and  necessitates  some  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  logical 
division  and  abstraction. 

Language  was  therefore — ^if  the  paradox  be  allowed — moulded 
by  reason,  and  may  be  said  to  have  philosophy  interwoven  into  the 
very  texture  of  its  grammar  and  its  syntax.  The  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  origination  and  definition  of  ordinary  parts  of  speech — 
as  common  nouns,  adjectives,  verbal  participles — could  only  have 
proceeded  on  a  logical  basis,  and  in  conformity  with  logical  laws. 
Hence,  the  man  who  first  employed  a  common  name,  or  marked 
by  a  single  term  the  presence  of  a  similar  attribute  in  two  or  more 
different  cases,  was  in  reality  the  first  metaphysician ;  while  the 
man  who,  by  dint  of  further  linguistic  and  metaphysical  progress, 
could  abstract  from  any  simple  phenomenon  its  most  prominent 
characteristic — as  e,g.  motion,  as  an  idea  or  notion,  from  any  moving 
body,  could  separate  such  characteristic  from  its  merely  relative  or 
temporal^  surroundings,  could  elevate  it  into  an  unrelated  uncon- 
ditional entity,  could,  i.e.  conceive  and  reason  on  absolute  motion — 
was  in  reality  a  philosophical  idealist  of  a  high  order. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  this  distinction  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete, idea  and  sensation,  is  found  in  the  very  rudiments  of  human 


kKo{t(rciB\  its  <r<f»as  Kffwiovs  6tfrea  rh  irply 
twovs  (BiiKa  Kcd  <f»pfy&v  iinifi6\ov5 
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Prom.  Vinat,  460-68.     Paley's  edition,  p.  124. 

On  the  intimate  relation  of  reason  and  speech,  compare  Prof.  Max 
MiUler'f  admirable  remarks,  Science  cf  Langvag»y  ii.  p.  63.. 
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language,  and  imparts  to  it  a  distinctly  philosophical  character. 
It  matters  not  that  the  real  originating  influence  was  the  impera- 
tiye  need  of  mankind,  nor  that  the  philosophy  involved  was  uncon- 
scious, nor  that  language  is  in  its  primary  construction  what  it  is 
generally  termed — a  natural  product.  The  fact  remains  that  a 
process  akin  to  philosophical  abstraction  of  the  severest  kind  is 
involved  in  its  necessary  and  only  conceivable  development. 

This  will  enable  us,  I  think,  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophers.  They  represent  Hellenic  thought  in  its  re- 
trospective attitude.  The  task  they  set  themselves  was  the  un- 
ravelling the  unconscious  linguistic  syntheses  of  preceding  geneni- 
tiouB.  Differing  from  their  brethren  of  the  Ionic  school,  they 
sought  after  truth  not  in  large  generalisations  from  natunit 
phenomena,  but  by  analysing  the  conceptions  of  the  human  minil 
as  revealed  by  language.  The  presumption  on  which  they  hsu^d 
their  method  was  either  that  language  was  itself  a  divine  gift,  tind 
the  source  of  all  truth ;  or  that  its  origin  and  development  took 
place  by  means  of  precisely  the  same  processes  which  the  humau 
faculties  now  employ  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  concep- 
tions and  verbal  abstractions  of  the  past  possessed  the  same  interef^ 
for  them  as  the  fossilised  skeleton  of  a  primeval  type  would  have 
for  an  anatomist  who  was  investigating  the  most  Tecent  develop- 
ment of  the  species.  The  Greek  verb  ^  to  be,'  for  instance,  with  ita 
various  moods  and  tenses,  is  of  course  centuries  older  than  Panno- 
nides ;  yet,  when  he  wanted  an  abstraction  which  would  include  tLe 
whole  sum  of  existence,  he  could  find  nothing  better  than  tho 
present  participle  *  Ens.'  Similarly,  the  unit  must  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  period  of  human  thought ;  indeed,  it  is  difScuft 
to  imagine  a  stage  of  human  development  so  primitive  as  to  I « 
devoid  of  such  a  term ;  yet,  when  Xenophanes  required  a  word 
which  would  serve  to  typify  and  express  the  whole  indivisible 
sum  total  of  existence,  he  could  find  nothing  better  than  '  the 
One.' 

No  doubt  to  a  modem  English  thinker,  trained  in  the  nomi- 
nahstic  and  empirical  philosophy  of  the  present  and  last  centuries, 
this  stress  upon  pure  metaphysical  abstractions  will  appear  grf> 
tesque  and  absurd.  We  are,  I  think,  nationally  impatient  of  a 
process  which  transfers  the  reality  from  the  res,  or  sensible  object, 
to  the  idea  or  subjective  impression  of  it ;  and  by  means  of  which 
attributes,  instead  of  being  conceived  as  abstractions,  become  inde- 
pendent entities,  and  are  thought  and  spoken  of  as  having  an 
existence  prior  to  any  special  manifestation  in  a  given  sensation. 
We  are  almost  unable  to  conceive  a  cultivated  people  gravely 
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arguing  on  the  theory  that  such  attnbnteB  an  whiteness^  greatnesSy 
likeness,  otherness,  were  real  entities  hy  virtue  of  possessing  which, 
things  hecame  white,  great,  like,  or  other.  Yet  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  Greek  thought  at  the  period  on  which  we  are 
now  entering. 

Nor  was  this  all.  These  shadowy  ahstractions  were  not  content 
with  separating,  like  discontented  offshoots  or  colonists,  firom  the 
mother-State,  hut  they  further  constitute  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent self-existing  autonomy  of  their  own ;  in  other  words,  they 
assume  the  title  and  dignity  of  the  absolute,  together  with  the 
unlimited  powers  and  jurisdiction  implied  in  the  term.  ELaving 
thus  achieved  independence,  their  conduct  is  like  that  of  oilier 
upstart  races  and  individuals — they  are  eager  to  disown  their 
humble  origin.  So  far  from  owing  their  being  to  sensation  or  any 
other  kind  of  physical  parentage,  they  have,  and  have  always  had, 
an  independent  existence  from  all  eternity.  They,  in  fact,  are  the 
true  mother-State — underived,  continuous,  indivisible.  Physical 
relations,  human  experience,  allied  as  they  are  to  the  actual  phe- 
nomenal world,  are  indebted  to  the  absolute  for  whatsoever  they 
possess  more  permanent  than  their  own  fluctuating,  short-lived 
existence. 

You  will  not,  I  think,  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  or  eccentric  in  this  evolution  of  abstract  from  concrete ; 
nothing  that  you  will  not  find  in  the  speculations  and  language  of 
every  cultivated  people.  The  process  is,  indeed,  not  only  natural, 
but  absolutely  indispensable  for  even  the  smallest  advance  either 
in  thought  or  language.  Hence,  these  old  Eleatics,  with  their 
refined  abstractions  and  subtle  dialectics,  only  traversed  a  road  by 
which  metaphysicians  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  com- 
pelled to  travel  j  and,  if  they  built  castles  in  the  air,  we  may  re- 
member that  there, are  few  profound  thinkers,  past  or  present, 
but  have  been  compelled,  occasionally,  to  find  lodgings  in  them. 
Probably  the  main  difference  between  an  English  thinker  of  our 
own  time  and  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Zenon  would  consist 
not  in  any  divergency  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstract  thought,  or 
its  utility  for  linguistic  and  other  purposes,  but  simply  in  their 
opinion  of  its  ultimate  reality.  The  English  thinker  would  re- 
member, in  the  most  setherial  transformation  through  which  he 
might  watch  a  given  abstracticm,  its  undoubtedly  physical  origin ; 
the  Eleatic,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  would  lose  sight 
of  that  fjBK^t.  Like  two  persons  engaged  in  witnessing  the  per- 
formance of  a  conjuror,  one  would  believe  the  tricks  to  be  real,  the 
other  would  know  them  to  be  illusory  and  deceptive. 
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Now  the  real  bases  on  which  the  Eleatics  and  then*  sueoesson 
built  their  aiiy  fabric  of  abstractions  seem  to  me  to  be  two. 

I.  The  abetraction  is  in  every  case  nearer  ns  than  the  parent 
concrete ;  for  all  ideas,  once  formed,  have  their  abode  and  their 
being  in  tiie  mind  which  conceived  them.  And  this  connexion  is 
oontinnons  and  increasing,  whereas  the  sensations  to  which  they 
owe  their  ezistenoe  are  only  observed  occasionally  and  accidentally. 
The  idea,  e.g,  implied  in  the  common  noun  '  man,'  or  the  abstrac- 
tion '  motion,'  is  more  inseparable  from  our  mental  being  than  are 
its  physical  correlatives — ^a  given  individual,  or  a  body  in  actual 
motion.  Hence,  the  idea  claims  an  existence  more  complete  and 
perfect  in  itself,  and  more  indissolubly  connected  with  our  intellect, 
than  the  passing  sensation  from  which  it  is  derived. 

II.  The  abstraction  is  not  only  nearer  to  us,  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  enduring,  than  the  concrete  whence  it  is  derived.  No  \dea 
came  more  home  to  the  Eleatic  than  the  mere  relative  transitory 
nature  of  all  the  physical  elements  of  human  knowledge.  Not 
only  are  all  phenomena  diverse,  fluctuating,  and  perishable,  but  we 
ourselves  are  similarly  liable  to  change,  growth,  decay,  and  death. 
In  the  noumena,  or  the  universe  of  mental  abstractions,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  is  stationary,  permanent,  and  eternal  The  phe- 
nomenon, a  white  object,  e,g,  co-exists  only  with  my  perception  of 
itj  or  its  perception  by  others  similarly  constituted.  The  abstrac- 
tion, or  noumenon  whiteness,  is  independent  not  only  of  that  or 
any  other  particular  sensation,  but  even  of  my  existence,  and  the 
existence  of  all  other  beings  endued  with  the  same  faculties  as 
myself.  This  mode  of  i-easoning  could  easily  be  applied  to  all  other 
phenomena,  with  their  correlated  noumena;  and  thus  we  can 
understand  how  the  absolute  became  to  ^e  subtle  thinkers  of 
Elea,  as  afterwards  to  Plato  and  his  school,  a  self-existing  and 
independent  power  possessing  an  inherent  and  autocratic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  capable  of  giving  laws  to  all  subordinate,  Le.  physical, 
sensations  and  conceptions  of  whatever  kind ;  so  that,  in  the  view 
of  an  Eleatic  thinker,  absolute  likeness,  for  instance,  might  l)e  con- 
ceived and  defined  as  independent  of  all  relations  and  particular 
instances,  and  would  exist  absolutely  and  eternally,  though  every 
object  in  the  universe  were  dissimilar  from  all  the  rest. 

We  hence  perceive  that  abstract  thought,  independently  of  its 
necessity  in  language,  is  a  protest  against  the  temporary  and 
changeable  nature  of  all  terrene  experience.  To  use  the  expression 
of  Spinoza,  it  \&  the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  '  mb  specie 
(HemiUUis ; '  it  seizes  those  elements  in  human  thought  and  ex- 
perience which  seem  perennial,  and  relegates  all  the  rest  to  an 
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inferior  position.  That,  under  these  circumstances,  the  divendty 
and  manifoldness  of  the  outer  world  of  human  experience  could  be 
melted  down  into  a  homogeneous,  indifierentiated  One  or  single 
Ens,  can  hardly  surprise  us.  Nor  can  it  seem  wonderful  that 
thought,  with  its  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  sum  of 
existence,  should  be  conceived  as  identical  with  it. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  metaphysical  abstractions 
will,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  arguments  of  Zenon,  as 
well  as  the  connexion  of  Eleatic  speculation  with  that  of  succeed- 
ing thinkers.  Zenon's  efiforts  were  directed  to  the  defence  of  the 
single  Ens  of  Parmenides,  and  to  the  denial  of  many  discontinuous 
beings  (or  Entia).  You  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
now  moving  in  a  world  of  abstractions,  in  which  all  existences  and 
qualities  are  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  unrelated  to  the  phenome- 
nal world,  and  as  possessing  a  real  noumenal  existence  of  their  own. 

Truth  or  absolute  existence  is  one,  immutable,  unconditioned, 
indiscerptible.  Such  was  the  first  article  in  the  creed  of  the 
Eleatic.  Those  who  denied  this  axiom,  did  not  do  so  on  the  ground 
of  the  multiplicity  or  variety  of  phenomenal  objects.  This  was  a 
fact  accepted  equally  by  the  two  parties— a  fact  of  which  every 
sensation  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  and  incontrovertible  proof. 
The  contest  was  purely  metaphysical  and  supersensual.  *  You,'  we 
may  imagine  Zenon's  opponents  saying,  'affirm  that  absolute 
existence  consists  of  a  single  Ens,  or  that  it  is  One.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  that  there  are  just  as  many  abstract  beings  as 
there  are  sepai*ate  concrete  phenomena.  The  whiteness  of  snow, 
e,g.  is  one  thing ;  of  marble,  another ;  of  a  flower,  a  third ;  and  so 
on,  for  every  single  object.  The  region  of  the  absolute  consists,  in 
fact,  of  the  ideal  semblances  or  images  of  our  physical  perceptions, 
and  there  are  just  as  many  beings  (or  Entia)  as  there  are  sensible 
phenomena.' 

To  this  Zenon  or  Parmenides  would  have  replied  :  *  Not  so. 
Absolute  being  is  only  one.  You  are  confounding  two  different 
things — abstractions  related  to  phenomenal  objects,  and  abstrac* 
tions  which  are  not  so  related.  You  think,  i,e,  of  whiteness  as  a 
quality  of  a  specific  object.  To  me  it  is  a  pure  idea — thing  in 
itself — noumenon,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it.  I  have 
not  that  faculty,  which  you  seem  to  possess,  of  considering  these 
abstractions  as  different  discrete  existences.  I  cannot  thus  break 
up  the  mental  continuity  I  am  conscious  of  possessing — or,  rather, 
which  is  my  sole  veritable  being — into  an  indefinite  number  of 
parts  and  fractions.  Absolute  whiteness  is  to  me  a  single,  indivisible, 
unchangeable  Ens  j  and  to  separate  the  whiteness  of  one  object 
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finom  the  wUtenees  of  another,  or  to  try  to  discriminate  between 
the  attribute  I  observed  yesterday  or  a  year  ago,  and  the  similar 
or  rather  identical  attribute  which  I  am  now  conscious  of  observ- 
ing, seems  to  me  nothing  less  than  a  denial  of  my  personal 
identity,  and  plunges  all  my  mental  being  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. Besides,  I  require  fixity  in  absolute  knowledge  or  existence, 
on  its  own  account.  Truth,  to  be  demonstrative  and  reliable,  must, 
I  conceive,  be  immoveable  and  eternal,  not  relatively  merely,  but 
absolutely.  Fluctuating  or  changeable  truth  is  to  me  no  truth  at 
all.  That  which  is  now  true  is  so  fully,  finally,  incontrovertibly ; 
the  bare  possibility  of  increase  or  diminution  implies  change  and 
imperfection.  Similarly,  truth  must  be  absolutely  one.  Introduce 
number,  divisibility,  into  its  being,  and  in  the  very  act  you  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  divergency  and  dissolution.' 

Such,  I  take  it,  were  the  main  grounds  of  dispute  between 
Zenon  and  his  opponents,  expressed,  however,  in  terms  more 
fftmilJAr  to  ourselves.  He  denied  the  principle  of  manifoldness  in 
absolute  existence,  as  well  as  the  reality  of  motion,  space,  time,  or 
whatever  other  entity  or  phenomenon  that  is  necessarily  conceived 
or  expressed  under  a  discrete,  discontinuous  aspect. 

Let  us  take  a  few  specimens  of  Zenon's  subtle  i*atiocination 
which  will  show  more  clearly  than  any  lengthened  disquisition 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  thought. 

Thus  setting  himself  against  the  opponents  of  Parmenides,  who 
affirmed  that  existence  consisted  of  erUia  plura  discreta,  and  de- 
fending the  central  doctrine  of  the  Eleatics  that  absolute  existence 
was  Ens  wnum  continuum,  he  thus  reasons :  If  existing  things 
were  many,  they  must  be  both  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
smalL  Infinitely  small,  because  the  many  is  necessaiily  composed 
of  a  number  of  units,  each  one  essentially  indivisible.  But  the 
indivisible  has  no  magnitude,  or  is  infinitely  small — if,  indeed,  it 
can  be  said  even  to  exist.  Infinitely  great,  because  each  of  the 
many  things,  if  assumed  to  exist,  must  have  magnitude;  and 
each  has  parts  which  also  have  magnitude.  These  parts  are  by 
the  hypothesis  essentially  discrete;  but  this  implies  that  they 
are  kept  apart  from  each  other  by  other  intervening  parts, 
which  must  again  be  kept  asunder  by  others.  Hence  each  will 
contain  an  infinity  of  parts,  every  one  possessing  magnitude ; 
in  other  words,  it  will  be  infinitely  great.  In  a  similar  manner 
he  shows  that  if  existence  consists  of  many  discretes,  they  will  be 
both  finite  and  infinite.  In  short,  each  thing  in  this  universe  of 
manifoldness  will  l>e  at  once  both  like  and  unlike,  both  one  and 
iftHuy,  both  moving  and  resting — a  congeries  of  contradictions  the 
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yery  conception  of  which  is  suicidal  and.  impossible.    The  anta- 
gonism between  the  one  and  the  many,  by  which  either  becomes 
destructiYe  of  the  other,  is  thus  shown.    A  grain  of  millet  dropped 
on  the  floor  makes  no  noise,  but  a  bushel  does  make  a  noise,  and 
yet  there  is  a  distinct  ratio  between  one  and  the  other.     Hence  if 
one  grain  makes  no  sound,  neither  in  like  circumstances  can  ten 
thousand  grains  do  so.     Pursuing  his  argument  against  all  ideas 
compounded  of  discrete  parts,  he  proves  that  space  has  no  existence ; 
for,  as  he  argues,  assuming  that  space  exists,  the  supposition  neces- 
sitates another  space  in  which  it  exists,  and  this  again  another, 
and  so  on  oc^  infmitum.     He  also  shows  that  motion  is  impossible. 
For  on  the  theory,  which  he  is  combating,  of  absolute  discreteness, 
eyery  line  or  distance  is  divisible  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts ; 
hence  a  body,  in  passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  line, 
would  have  to  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of  infinite  distances — 
a  thing  clearly  impossible.     Founded  upon  the  same  ratiocination 
is  his  celebrated  argument  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  which,  as 
Mill  remarks,^  *  has  been  too  hard  for  the  ingenuity  or  patience  of 
many  philosophers ;  and,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who 
considered  the  sophism  as  insoluble  as  a  sound  argument,  though 
leading  to  a  palpable  fiedsehood ;  not  seeing  that  such  an  admission 
would  be  a  redtLctio  ad  absurdum  of  the  reasoning  faculty  itself.' 
The  argument  is  this  :  Let  Achilles  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  the 
tortoise,  yet  if  the  tortoise  has  the  start  AchilleB  will  never  ov«v 
take  him.    For  assume  them  to  be  at  first  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  thousand  feet;  when  Achilles  has  run  these  thousand  feet,  the 
tortoise  will  have  got  on  a  hundred ;  when  Achilles  has  run  these 
hundred,  the  tortoise  will  have  run  ten ;  and  so  on,  for  ever.  Here, 
as  in  the  preceding  example,  the  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  that 
what  is  ideally  infinitely  divisible  is  really  infinite.^     Having 
thus  annihilated  space  as  a  discrete  existence,  Zenon  shows  that 
motion  and  time  are  similarly  impossible.     An  arrow  propelled 
from  a  bow,  while  in  apparent  motion  is  nevertheless  at  rest. 
For  the  time  that  elapses  while  it  pursues  its  course,  consists  of 
an  infinite  number  of  successive  instants;   during  each   of  these 
moments  the  arrow  occupies  a  certain  space  and  is  at  rest.     Zenon 
has  other  arguments  bearing  on  the  impossibility  of  absolute  dis- 
crete existences,  but  we  need  not  pursue  them  further.     They  are 
all  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  resolvable  by 
similar  methods.     But  we  must  not  suppose  that  Zenon  himself 

*  Logic,  voL  ii.  p.  389.    Comp.  Grote,  Plato,  i.  p.  101. 
'  Mr.  Mill  offers  a  solution  which  he  considers  more  precise  and  satis- 
factory in  his  LoffiOf  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
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was  entrapped  in  these  dialectical  snareB.  They  were,  as  I  have 
said,  i«epared  far  the  enemies  of  Parmenides  and  the  Eleatic  Ens ; 
for  thinkers  who  affirmed  that  the  noumena  of  the  metaphysical 
world  were  as  Yarious  and  discrete  as  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world.  Grant  Zenon  the  conclusiveness  of  his  ratio- 
cination, and  there  would  be  in  his  estimation  only  one  escape 
from  the  dilemma,  i,e.  the  absolute  indivisible  being  of  his  master, 
P^uraenides. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Zenon's  reasoning  is  irrefragable 
once  his  premisses  are  conceded.  But  the  concession  of  hypothe- 
tical premisses  presupposes,  in  all  serious  argumentation,  that 
there  is  no  subterfuge  or  sleight  of  hand  in  the  dialectical  procedure. 
No  assumption  can  make  valid  an  argument  on  the  face  of  it  self- 
contradictory,  or  that  establishes  with  equal  facility  the  affirmative 
as  well  as  ihe  negative  of  a  given  proposition,  and  thus  reduces 
human  reason  to  an  absurdity ;  and  Zenon's  reasoning  is  open  tc» 
more  than  one  objection  on  that  score.  A  Skeptical  opponent 
mighty  e.g.  reply  to  him :  '  The  Ens  of  Parmenides  will  obviously 
not  endure  the  test  of  phenomenal  existence.  The  plura  discreta 
of  his  opponents,  as  you  have  proved,  will  not  abide  the  criterion 
of  the  ideal  world,  even  accepting  your  own  account  of  the  latter. 
What  then  remains  ?  An  antagonism  irreconcilable  by  dialectic 
between  the  ideal  and  phenomenal  world.  In  other  words,  an 
intellectuAl  deadlock,  a  condition  of  unavoidable  nescience  or 
absolute  suspense.'  Nor,  with  every  desire  to  insist  on  the  onto* 
logical  and  supersensual  character  of  Zenon's  reasonings,  is  his 
Skeptical  adversary  likely  to  forget  their  real  basis.  His  argu- 
ments as  to  the  conditions  of  the  absolute  are  derived — as,  indeed, 
they  must  be — from  the  phenomenal  world.  The  fall  of  the  millet, 
whether  a  single  grain  or  10,000,  is  clearly  that  of  phenomenal 
and  sensible  millet,  and  the  impossibility  of  hearing  the  &.11  of  a 
single  grain  is  a  defect  of  ordinary  human  senses.  The  space  and 
time  with  which  he  conjures  so  adroitly  are  the  entities  of  the 
name  and  properties  with  which  our  common  experience  has  made 
us  familiar.  Achilles  and  the  toi-toise,  with  their  attributes,  are 
conceived  as  inhabitants  of  our  sublunary  world.  The  arrows  pro- 
pelled from  the  bow  are  the  well-known  instruments  of  our 
physical  experience.  Even  the  word  *  infinite  *  is  a  term  belong- 
ing to  terrestrial  and  sensible  conceptions,  and  denotes  in  reality 
not  so  much  a  positive  quality,  pertaining  to  any  existence  outside 
of  us,  as  the  limitation  of  our  own  powers.  The  Skeptic  might, 
therefore,  fairly  demand  by  what  right  Zenon — or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  idealist — transfers  to  a  supersensuous  world  the  attri- 
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butes  and  conditions  peiiiaining  to  our  phygical  existence.  And 
supposing  Zenon  to  insist  further  on  the  indecomposable  charsu;ter 
of  his  consciousness,  which  seemed  not  only  to  guarantee  but  to 
postulate  an  absolute  One  or  indivisible  Ens,  his  opponent  might 
fiurly  object  that  Zenon's  consciousness  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  limit  or  bind  his  own.  And  even  were  he  to  grant 
that  his  consciousne&s,  like  that  of  Zenon,  was  one  and  indivisible, 
yet,  being  numerically  and  probably  in  other  respects  different 
from  that  of  Zenon,  he  could  make  no  inferences  from  it,  either 
as  to  the  existence  or  character  of  an  absolute  Ens. 

But  leaving  Zenon,  and  casting  a  rapid  retrospective  glance 
over  the  Eleatic  school,  we  must  admit  that  the  essential  tendency 
of  its  methods  is  Skeptical.  Directly,  all  its  teachers  impeach  t^e 
veracity  and,  so  far  as  baaed  upon  them,  the  determinations  of  our 
reason.  It  is  no  set-off  to  this  negation  that  the  metaphysical 
entity  of  the  One — ^the  absolute  Ens — is  dogmatically  inferred  fix)m 
it ;  for  the  negation  which  thus  engenders  an  artificial  affirmation 
is  clearly  competent,  if  need  be,  to  its  destruction.  Mr.  Grote 
thinks  that  Zenon  did  not  intend  to  destroy  or  bring  into  doubt 
the  phenomenal  world.  ^  Whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  he  un- 
doubtedly succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  object  of  his  ratiocination, 
in  common  with  his  predecessors  at  Elea,  is  to  claim  for  meta- 
physical concepts  an  inherent  superiority  to  their  physical  correla- 
tives. No  one  but  a  Skeptic— at  least  a  man  who  could  shut  out 
from  his  consciousness  the  ordinary  bases  of  certitude — would  have 
thought  that  the  problem  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise  was  anything 
else  but  a  palpable  and  absurd  paralogism.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  those  negative  ratiocinations  of  Zenon  can  be  adequately 
appreciated  except  by  persons  who  ai-e  more  or  less  Skeptics. 

Indirectly,  too,  the  Eleatics  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Skep- 
ticism by  their  excessive  ontology.  The  very  determination  to 
discover  truth  not  in  phenomena  but  in  noumena,  accompanied  by 
a  disregard  both  of  our  personal  experience  and  the  consensus  of 
humanity  as  to  the  deliverances  of  the  senses,  is  sufficient  to  vitiate 
all  conclusions  based  on  such  principles.  We  shall  find  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  that  Skeptical  methods  are  frequently  allied 
to  and  made  to  serve  the  basis  of  idealistic  conclusions,  while 
these  in  their  turn  are  no  less  apt  to  engender  Skepticism.  Our 
test  in  every  such  case  should  be  clearly  not  the  conclusions,  but 
the  method  employed  to  attain  them;  and,  judged  by  this  criterion, 
the  principles  of  the  Eleatics  must  be  pronounced  to  be  both 

'  This  was  Tennemann*8  opinion,  which  Mr.  Grote  thinks  wrong.  See 
his  Plato,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  note  q. 
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Skeptical  in  themselyeB,  as  well  as  the  source  of  much  of  the 
Skeptical  idealism  current  in  subsequent  Hellenic  thought.  Their 
method  leads  np  to,  if  it  does  not  involve,  the  Platonic  majdm, 
'Confusion  first  begins  in  the  Concrete.' 

3.  With  the  Eleatics  we  also  have  the  first  employment  of  the 
Greek  language  for  Eristic  purposes.  Probably  no  other  language 
has  ever  been  so  much  used,  certainly  none  has  ever  been  so  well 
adapted  to  subserve  objects  of  this  nature.  Itself  the  creation  of 
the  subtle  Hellenic  intellect,  it  abounds  in  synonyms,  delicate  dis- 
tinctions and  gradations  of  meaning,  abstractions  of  every  degree 
of  metaphysical  tenuity,  while  it  possesses  a  wealth  of  ant-onyms, 
contradictory  terms,  and  other  weapons  adapted  for  dialectical  and 
sophistical  purposes.  Zenon  was  also  the  first  who  employed  the 
dialogue  form  in  philosophical  controversy,  a  method  of  discussion 
peculiarly  well  adapted,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Sokrates  and  his 
school,  for  the  inculcation  of  Skepticism.  Nor  was  the  ontological 
tendency  of  the  Eleatics  without  indirect  efifect  on  their  Eristic. 
The  assertion  of  the  absolute  signification  of  words,  as  apart  from 
thdr  derivation  or  phenomenal  meaning,  was  only  effected  by  a 
verbal  analysis  or  deoompositLon  between  whose  constitutive  ele- 
ments disagreements  might  readily  occur.  Here,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  fled) — the  phenomenal — ^lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Eleatic 
terms :  the  One,  Being,  Infinite,  &c.  We  have  no  diflBculty  in  per- 
ceiving how  the  absolute  in  each  of  these  words  might  be  brought 
by  astute  and  subtle  intellects  into  conflict  with  their  relative  signi- 
fication. The  method  is  really  the  same  as  that  by  which  advocates 
of  twofold  truth  maintain  their  dual  position,  the  Eristic  asserts  a 
distinction  between  the  known  and  the  unknown  in  language,  just 
as  the  maintainer  of  twofold  truth  maintains  a  like  distinction 
between  nature  or  humanity,  and  revelation. 

4.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  Eleatics  introduced 
into  philosophical  thought  the  argument  that  has  been  more  used 
by  Skeptics  than  any  other;  I  mean  the  possible  antagonism,  and 
henoe  liability  to  dissolution,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  discrete 
and  divisible,  both  as  to  noumena  and  phenomena.  The  reasoning 
that  Zenon  applied  to  the  successional  forms  of  space  and  time, 
Sokrates  and  his  followers,  together  with  Pyrrh6n  and  Sextos 
Empeirikos,  applied  to  number,  as  well  as  other  objects  and  ideas 
that  were  in  the  least  degree  discrete  and  separable.  In  the  works 
of  the  last-named  writer  you  can  scarce  read  a  page  without  finding 
numerous  examples  of  this  operation.  In  short,  all  the  analytical 
Greek  thinkers  delighted  to  insert  the  thin  end  of  their  thought- 
VOL.  I.  K 
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wedge  into  Whatever  minute  crevice — ^whether  in  word,  thing,  or 
conception — their  keen  sight  was  able  to  detect,  or  their  anbtle 
methods  were  sufficient  to  create.  The  splitting  up  of  such  an 
object,  and  ita  consequent  destruction,  were  afterwards  compara- 
tively easy — at  least,  as  dialectical  processes.  When  we  come  to 
Sextos  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  or,  as  some  would  prefer  to  call  it,  of  un-reaaoning. 

5.  The  Skeptical  character  of  the  Eleatics,  as  I  have  alrea^ 
remarked  in  the  case  of  Parmenides,  is  distinctly  recognised  by  all 
subsequent  Greek  philosophy.  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Melis- 
sos,  and  Zenon  are  called  indifferently  Eristics,  Sophists,  dialec- 
ticians, and,  occasionally.  Skeptics.^  Zenon  enjoys,  perhaps,  an 
exceptional  fame  for  vigorous  and  trenchant  analytic;  Aristotle 
says  that  he  invented  dialectic;  Plato  calls  him  the  'Eleatio 
Palamedes,'  who  has  an  art  of  speaking  which  makes  the  same 
things  appear  to  his  hearers  like  and  unlike,  one  and  many,  at 
rest  and  in  motion ;  while  Timon  speaks*  of 

The  great  and  ezhaustless  power  of  double-tongued  Zenon, 
Objector  of  all  things. 

Taking  the  Eleatics  as  a  whole,  we  mtist,  I  think,  be  struck 
with  their  singular  audacity  of  speculation.  Although  standing 
chronologically  at,  the  commencement  of  Greek  speculation,  they 
are  already  advanced  thinkers.  The  fable  of  the  in&nt  Herakles 
strangling  the  serpents  in  his  cradle  is  undoubt^y  true  of  the 
mental  growth  of  Greece.  The  age  is  that  of  the  child,  the  prowess 
that  of  the  grown  man.  From  the  point  <^  view  of  general  fitness 
and  human  expectation,  there  is  almost  a  disadvantage  in  con- 
templating the  future  of  Hellenic  free-thought  from  the  lofty 
standpoints  of  these  early  philosophers.  When  a  traveller  attempts 
the  exploration  of  a  new  country,  it  is  not  always  desirable  to 
make  his  entry  into  it  by  scaling  some  boundary  range  of  hills. 
Other  mountains  of  the  interior  become  dwarfed  by  the  compari- 
son ;  the  panorama  seems  unfolded  too  abruptly,  and  the  sense  of 
pi'oportion  and  gradual  development  is  impaired.  The  Eleatic 
school,  on  the  threshold  of  Greek  philosophy,  is  suggestive  of  a 
corresponding  disadvantage.  The  Skepticism  of  Xenophanes  seems 
almost  too  daring  and  comprehensive ;  the  idealism  of  Parmenides 
too  sublime  and  ethereal ;  the  subtlety  of  Zenon  too  refined  and 
impalpable.  Can,  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  Pyrrh6n  or  even  Sextos 
Empeirikos  rival  the  former!    Can  Plato  or  Plotinos  transcend 

'  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  11,  Art.  Pyrrhon. 
»  PJurdo  261  B.    Jowott,  i.  p.  696. 
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the  two  latter  f  The  first  of  these  questions  will  oome  within  the 
scope  oi  our  present  researches.  We  shall  presently  leam  that 
Greek  Sk^tidsm,  though  a  plant  of  native  growth,  is  the  product 
of  Tarious  conditions  of  soil,  dimate,  and  surroundings,  and  hence 
afisnmes  a  considerable  direisity  of  form  and  character.  We  shall 
find  that  the  free-thought  of  Xenophanes,  however  remarkable,  is 
hot  the  half-articulate  utterance  of  the  free  instincts  of  Greek 
speculation.  The  tendencies  he  thus  exemplified  are  elaborated 
and  assume  a  more  definite  form  by  the  labours  of  the  Sophists  and 
Sokrates,  while  their  final  systematisation  belongs  to  Pyrrh6n  and 
his  successors.  Hence,  although  we  enter  upon  our  study  by 
ch'mhing  an  elevated  ridge  of  speculation,  our  horizon  is  bounded 
at  no  great  distance  by  intellectual  summits  which  overtop  our 
present  position,  and  from  which  a  different  stretch  of  scenery  will 
disdose  itself  to  our  view. 

Bmpedohlea. 

Passing  now  to  Empedokles — ^for  in  our  rapid  siurvey  of  Greek 
Skepticism  we  can  only  touch  upon  prominent  and  well-marked 
names — we  find  a  thinker  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Eleatics,  and  on  the  other  with  the  physical  philosophers  and  the 
atomists.  Though  not  an  avowed  Skeptic,  there  are  distinct 
Skeptical  elements  in  his  teaching ;  quite  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
justify  his  inclusion  among  thinkers  of  that  class  by  Cicero  and 
Diogenes  liaertius.^  He  follows  Xenophanes  and  his  successors  in 
inveighing  against  sense-deliverances  as  imperfect  and  untrust- 
worthy. He  bemoans  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
brevity  of  human  Hfe.  These  two  conditions,  combined  with  the 
accidental  and  one-sided  experience  pertaining  to  every  individual 
man,  render  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  a  whole,  impossible.  Here 
are  some  remarkable  verses  of  his  on  this  subject^ — 

Gramped  are  the  ways  of  knowledge,  through  bodily  senses  diffusa, 
Beset  by  many  a  hindrance,  and  blunted  by  many  a  care. 
Hardly  have  they  regarded  the  span  of  their  lifeless  existence, 
When  swift-£>oted  fate  interferes,  and  smoke-like  they  vanish  away. 
They  only  profiaes  the  opinion  that  each  to  itself  seems  likely 
Torniiig  in  every  direction.    Thus  vain  is  the  boasted  knowledge 
Of  Truth:  for  neither  by  sight  nor  by  hearing  do  men  apprehend  it, 

'  iz. 73 :  comp.  Oic.  Aead.  i.  12, 44.  So  Claudian,  <2«  Cantfulatu Mall.  Theod,: 
<  Corporis  bio  damnat  sensns  vemmque  videri 
Pemegat  .  .  .* 
*  Karsten,  p.  90.     MuUach,  Froff.  i.  p.  2. 
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No  I  nor  jet  by  the  mind.    Hence,  man  who  hast  wandered  hither, 
Befram  from  seeing  more  than  to  mortal  sight  is  permitted. 

Empedokles  h&s  other  verses  on  the  same  subject  ^ — 

See  as  much  as  you  can  whatsoever  is  clearly  discemM, 
But  do  not  believe  your  eyes  beyond  the  clear  range  of  their  visioui 
Nor  trust  your  imperfect  ears,  except  to  articulate  sounds ; 
Distrust,  in  a  word,  every  mode  whatever  the  path  be  of  kiowledge; 
Pin  not  your  futh  on  the  senses — each  thing  in  its  seeming  is  knowledge. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  Skepticism  of  Empedokles  may 
have  been  a  direct  outcome  from  his  physical  theories.  There 
were,  according  to  him,  four  elemental  principles — earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water— operated  upon  by  two  rival  agencies,  love  and  hatred,^ 
or  concord  and  discord.  These  were  primordial  and  absolute,  the 
sum  of  existence ;  for  he  denied  that  anything  could  be  originated 
or  perish.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  physical  dualism,  of 
which  discord  is  represented  as  the  more  powerful  influence  and 
the  eternal  source  of  all  the  varied  activities  of  the  universe,  im- 
parted to  his  conclusions  the  instability  and  uncertainty  which  be- 
long to  all  dual  systems.  But  Empedokles  clearly  saw  tiie  difficulty 
of  any  and  every  theory  of  the  universe,  not  only  fix>m  the  imper- 
fection of  hiunan  faculties,  but  ako  from  the  immeasurable  extent 
of  creation.     Hius  he  says* — 

Since  linutless  are  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  the  infinite  ether, 
How  rashly  do  mortals  enounce  on  such  subjects  their  puerile  judgment, 
Seeing  of  tiie  infinite  whole,  such  an  infinitesimal  portion. 

But  though  the  powers  of  the  senses  are  limited,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  imagination  of  man  is  able  in  its  way  to  transcend 
those  limita — 

Sacred  alone  is  mind,  and  unbounded  its  fanciful  impiilse, 
Ranging  by  speediest  thought,  through  every  domain  of  the  EoemoA. 

He  also  accepted,  as  a  criterion  of  truth,  a  certain  faculty  which 
he  denominated  opBo^  Xoyos,  or  right  reason,  by  which,  as  he  denies 
the  power  of  the  intellect  as  wdl  as  of  the  senses  to  apprehend 
truth,  he  must  have  meant  a  divine  or  supernatural  intuition.^ 
He  also  agrees  with  Xenophanes  in  opposing  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  popular  theology.  The  Deity  he  affirms  to  be  invisible,  un- 
approachable, and  elevated  far  above  the  limitations  of  form  and 
faculty  pertaining  to  humanity — 

>  Mallach,  Frag.  i.  p.  2.         «  Karster,  p.  96.         »  Mullach,  p.  7. 
*  Cf.  Sextos  Empeirikos,  adv.  Math.  vii.  122,  123.    Cf.  1.  302. 
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To  Ood  we  cannot  approach,  nor  with  human  eye-eight  discern  him, 
Nor  bj  truth  apprehend  him.    The  readiest  path  for  mortals 
To  God,  is  the  deep-seated  inborn  path  of  persuasion.^ 

Some  of  his  deBcriptions  of  the  working  of  the  Deity  in  the  uni- 
▼erse  haye  a  balf-Pantheistic  sound,  though  the  general  tendency 
of  his  ihotight  is  materialistic  He  seems  to  have  carried  his 
deep  distrust  of  knowledge  into  the  region  of  his  devotions,  for  he 
implores  the  gods  to  preserve  him  from  the  presumption  that 
asserts  more  than  is  permitted  to  mortals,  and  to  disclose  to  him 
CMily 

What  things  it  is  fitting  ephemeral  beings  should  hear.' 

It  does  not  seem  that  Empedokles  carried  his  Skepticism  into 
the  region  of  hnman  duty,  for  he  says* — 

Not  to  some  men  is  one  thing  permitted,  to  others  forbidden, 
But  throughout  all  the  wide-ranging  ether,  and  the  unmeasured 
Light  of  the  sky,  one  Law  is  apparent- to  mortals. 

Though,  as  the  words  occur  in  his  lustral  odes,  they  may  possibly 
refer  to  religions  duties  rather  than  to  ordinary  ethical  obligations. 

Anaxagorcu. 

Anaxagoras,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  460,  is  noteworthy  for 
our  purpose  for  three  reasons:  (1)  his  physical  system;  (2)  his 
doctrine  of  reason  (vovs) ;  and  (3)  his  banishment  from  Athens 
ostensiblj  on  the  ground  of  Free-thought. 

(1)  The  primary  elements  of  all  things,,  according  to  Anaxa- 
goras, consist  of  iimumerable  and  exceedingly  minute  particles. 
Originalfy  these  fbrmed,  before  the  commencement  of  the  universe 
as  we  know  it,  a  chaos.  To  these  prilnaxy  particles,  by  reason  of 
the  homogeneousness  which  so  largely  exists  between  them,  and 
their  consequent  affinity  for  each  other,  he  gives  the  technical 
name  homceomerisB.^  The  agency  which  educed  out  of  this  chaos 
ef  atoms  the  Kosmos  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  vov?,  or 
mind,  by  which  title  he  appears  to  have  understood  a  certain  im- 
personal spiritual  entity,  a  kind  of  *  Anima  Mundi,'  or  soul  of  the 
universe.  The  homogeneity  of  these  primary  atoms  seems  to  play 
tlie  same  part  in  his  system  as  ^  form/  does  in  Aristotelian  physics. 

'  Karsten,  p.  137.    Mollach,  p.  2. 

'  Comp.  Bitter  and  Preller,  p.  108.  *  Mallach,.p.  13. 

*  Ck>mp.  Zeller,  i.  p.  796,  npte  t,  and  F.  J.  Clemens,  de  Philoiophia 
AnaiNigorts  (Berlin,  1839),  p.  25. 
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It  aooonnts  for  the  specific  individual  existence  of  each  separate 
aggr^ate.  Nevertheless  nothing  in  the  physical  universe  is  com- 
pounded only  of  the  homoeomeric  atoms  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence.  For  everything  is  composed  of  diverse  particles,  though 
in  each  particular  case  the  various  and  heterogeneous  atoms 
must  necessarily  he  subordinated  to  the  homoeomerise  which  really 
make  it  what  it  is. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  crude  metliod,  a  considerable  advance, 
however,  on  the  system  of  Empedokles,  by  which  Anaxagoras  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  visible  in 
the  universa  It  is  clear  that  whatever  uncertainty  pertains  to 
every  system  of  material  atoms  belongs  equally  to  this  scheme  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  that  in  the  combination  and  segregation  of  tiiese 
particles  there  was  ample  field  for  theoretical  doubt. 

(1)  Nor  is  this  aspect  of  the  system  greatly  modified  by  the  part 
which  vovs  plays  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  No  doubt  it 
is  an  important  fiEtct  that  in  this  co-ordinating  power  we  have  the 
recognition  of  an  intelligence  which  is  to  a  very  great  extent  im- 
material. The  very  choice  of  the  word  signifying  'mind'  or 
*  intellect '  to  designate  the  unifying  and  designing  ^  power  in  the 
universe  was  itself  a  most  important  circumstance.  Few  ideas  in 
the  early  history  of  Greek  philosophy  have  been  more  influential 
than  the  voOs  of  Anaxagoras.  Subsequent  writers,  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Sextos  Empeirikos,  were  clearly  justified  in  interpreting 
it  into  the  conceptions  and  language  of  the  people  as  God  No 
other  idea  or  name  would  have  served  to  mark  so  well  the  func- 
tions and  attributes  ascribed  to  it  by  Anaxagoras.  At  the  same 
time  the  distinction  he  makes  between  this  entity  and  material 
substances  is  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind.  Of  spirit  apart  from 
all  material  qualifications  Anaxagoras  evidently  had  but  a  faint 
and  indistinct  notion.     There  is,  moreover,  a  farther  consideration 

*  Mr.  Grote,  it  is  true,  denies  this  designing  faculty.  The  yovs  of  Anaxa- 
goras he  defines  as  *  a  special  and  separate  agency  for  eliciting  positive 
movement  and  development  out  of  the  negative  aad  stationary  chaos 
...  It  introduces  order  and  symmetry  into  nature  simply  by  stirring  up 
rotatory  motion  in  the  inert  mass  .  .  .*  He  adds,  *  vovs  on\j  knows  these 
phenomena  as  and  when  they  occur/  But  this  limitation  of  the  functions 
of  vovs  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Fragments,  which  repeatedly  state  that  row 
knows  all  things.  Anaxagoras  undoubtedly  took  his  idea  from  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  intellectual  volition  of  man,  and  did  not  conceive  it  as  a  blind 
instinct  or  purposeless  energy.  This  fact  remains  entirely  unaffected  by 
what  is  equally  true,  viz.  that  he  describes  the  constitution  of  rods  Id 
materialistic  terminology.  But  this  is  no  more  than  a  crude  attempt  to 
define  spirit.    Cf.  Grote,  Plato,  i.  pp.  66,  67. 
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as  to  the  effect  which  this  rudimentary  metaphysic  had  on  sub- 
sequent Hellenic  thought.  It  introduced  a  dualism  different  in 
form,  it  is  true,  from  the  'loye'  and  'hatred'  of  Empedokles,  but 
not  disaimilar  in  its  skeptical  implication.  The  action  and  reaction 
of  V0V9  and  the  material  atoms  soon  became  defined  as  the  anta- 
gonism of  mind  and  matter,  a  fruitful  source,  as  we  shall  find  in 
oar  survey  of  other  Greek  thinkers,  of  opposing  theories,  and  of  the 
skeptical  suspense  engendered  by  them ;  as  well  as  a  starting-point 
for  reliance  on  mind  and  its  processes,  itself  also  pregnant  with 
skeptical  issues.^ 

(3)  As  r^iards  his  own  views,  the  partial  skepticism  of  Anaxa- 
goras  is  shown  by  his  denial  of  the  senses,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
popular  theology.  If  we  are  to  believe  Sextos  Empeirikos,  he  carried 
this  denial  of  the  trustworthiness  of  phenomena  to  an  extravagant 
excess.  He  denied,  e.g,y  the  validity  of  visual  sensation  in  the  case 
of  colour,  for  even  supposing  two  colours  only,  black  and  white, 
existed,  they  could  be  made  to  merge  by  gradation  of  shades  into 
each  otiier,  whence  he  drew  the  startling  inference  that  white  was 
in  reahty  indistinguishable  from  black.^  He  is  also  the  traditional 
author  of  the  argument,  perhaps  I  ought  to  call  it  sophism,  so 
often  used  by  all  the  great  Hellenic  Skeptics  from  Pyrrhon  to 
Sextos,  viz.  *  Snow  is  not  white  but  black,  for  snow  is  water  and 
water  is  black.' '  If  this  piece  of  ratiocination  be  truly  assigned 
to  Anaxagoras,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  his  skepti- 
dmn.  None  but  a  genuine  Skeptic  could  have  conceived  or 
enounced  it.^  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  his  distrust  of 
the  senses  may  have  been  unduly  magnified  by  the  Skeptics,  for  he 
is  also  credited  with  a  wise  remark  not  altogether  in  harmony  with 
such  a  feeling,  viz.  'Phenomena  are  the  criteria  of  our  apprehen- 
sion €i  things  unseen,'^  not  that  the  attempted  combination  of 
such  incompatibilities  is  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  Skepticism. 

But  whatever  aspect  Anaxagoras  may  have  for  us,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  r^arded,  both  by  contemporaries  and  succeed- 

>  Comp.  Prantl.  Ubevncht  der  CMechisoh-Momiscken  Philosophic,  p.  41. 

*  8ext.  Emp.  adv^Math,  vii.  90.    Rittei  and  Preller,  p.  32. 

*  Sext.  Bmp,  euLn^  Math^  vii.  91-140.  Comp.,  on  the  argument,  Qrote 
(^PlatCy  i.  p.  61»  note  x),  who  sayaall  that  can  be  said  for  its  validity. 

^  Grote  thinks  he  impngned  the  evidence  of  the  senses  taken  by  them- 
selves withont  the  discriminating  and  contiolling  effort  of  Intelligence. 
PUsUy  i.  p.  61. 

*  8ezt.  Emp.  ode..  Math.  vii.  140.  r^s  fi^v  r&v  iZiiXMv  icaraA^cwf  rk 
^tupdfuya  (c7nu  KpvHipia).  This  is  the  first  form  in  Hellenic  thought  of  the 
truth  expressed  in  the  later  well-known  apophthegm — 'Nihil  est  in  intellect  a 
quod  non  prius  in  sensu.' 
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ing  thinkers,  as  a  Skeptic  and  an  atheist  He  carried  forward  that 
direction  of  thought,  initiated  hy  Xenophanes,  which  endeavoured 
to  resolve  the  divinities  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  into  material 
beings.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  affirmed  that  the  sun  was  nothing 
else  but  an  enormous  fiery  stone,  and  that  the  moon  was  like  the 
earth.  To  the  devout  and  conservative  Greek  of  the  time  of 
Perikles  no  propositions  could  have  been  more  impious;  and  that 
wise  and  enlightened  statesman,  who  was  himself  suspected  of 
sharing  the  free-thinking  of  his  friend,  recommended  Anaxagoras 
to  leave  Athens.  He  adopted  the  advioe,  and  bj  so  doing  deprived 
the  martyrology  of  Hellenic  free-thought  of  a  victim  prior  to  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Sokrates.  Subsequent  tradition  has  ascribed  to 
Anaxagoras  a  preponderating  share  in  the  intellectual  formation 
of  some  of  the  foremost  free-thinkers  of  his  age.  Besides  Perikles, 
he  was  said  to  have  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Sokrates 
and  Euripides,  the  most  popular  thinker  and  dramatist  of  his  time. 
AaimTning  this  to  be  true,  we  must  attribute  to  Anaxagoras  an  in- 
fluentia]  position  in  the  development  of  Hellenic  Skepticism. 

Herakleitos, 

Herakleitos  is  a  thinker  belonging  to  our  subject  in  a  new  and 
interesting  manner.  He  is  a  representative — unique  in  Greek  phi- 
losophy— of  the  doubt  engendered,  not  so  much  by  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  faculties,  nor  by  the  objective  uncertainty  of  phe- 
nomena considered  in  themselves,  as  by  the  fugitive,  evanescent 
character  of  all  existing  things.  This  mode  of  conception  is  so 
thoroughly  Oriental  that  one  might  suppose  it  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  some  foreign  influence;  but  the  only  trace  of 
this  in  his  personal  history  is  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Suidas 
that  he  had  a  Pythagorean  teacher.^  He  is  also  unique  in  Hellenic 
thought  for  the  dark  enigmatical  character  of  his  utterances,  and 
has  hence  acquired  the  epithet  of  obscure,  or,  more  literally,  ^  the 
Tenebrous.' 

The  mass  of  mankind,  according  to  Herakleitos,^  have  no 
perception  of  truth  regarded  as  an  eternal  entity  separated  from 
all  other  things.  Even  daily  occurrences  are  strange  to  men.  The 
path  by  which  they  go  is  hidden  from  them.  What  they  do  when 
awake  (alluding  probably  to  mechanical  habit)  they  forget  as  if 

*  There  are  traces  of  Pythagorean  influence  in  2Vay.  xrii.  cxxxviii. 
(By water),  though  elsewhere  Herakleitos  praises  Pythagoras  for  much 
knowledge,  but  thinks  he  had  a  bad  method.    CTomp.  Mullach,  p.  316. 

*  Comp.  Zeller,  i.  p.  628. 
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they  had  done  it  in  sleep.  Truth  appears  to  them  as  something 
incredihle.  They  are  deaf  to  it  even  when  they  hear  it.^  To  the 
aas  com  is  dearer  than  gold,  and  the  dog  barks  at  every  sttanger. 
Equally  incapable  of  hearing  and  speaking  what  is  true,  they  would 
do  best  to  hide  t^eir  ignorance ;  but,  foolish  as  they  are,  they  fol- 
low the  rhapsodies  of  singers,  and  employ  the  crowd  as  a  teacher, 
not  reflecting  that  many  are  the  evil,  few  the  good.  The  best  of 
mortals  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  imperishable  fame,  while 
the  majority  of  men  pass  away  like  cattle.* 

The  senses  as  the  avenues  of  human  knowledge  are  a  main 
cause  of  its  illusory  nature.  Eyes  and  ears  are  false  witnesses, 
though  of  the  two  the  former  are  the  most  untrustworthy.  The 
wise  man,  however,  occupies  himself  with  the  unseen,  cautiously 
employing  the  visible  as  a  means  of  attaining  it.  '  The  harmony 
of  the  unseen,  he  says,  is  better  than  that  of  the  seen.''  As  the 
senses  are  thus  depreciated,  the  ordinary  reason  dependent  on 
their  testimony  is  similarly  invalidated.  He  even  denied  that 
men  in  general  were  partakers  of  True  Heason,  but  said  they  were 
only  gifted  with  intelligence  as  to  their  physical  surroundings.^ 
On  the  other  hand.  True  Reason  is  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration 
pertaining  only  to  the  few  who  are  wise,  and  which  is  conversant  with 
Invisible  Trutiis.  To  this  higher  reason  the  contradictions  that  seem 
so  incredible  and  self-destructive  are  both  es^Ucable  and  natural. 
This  diviner  intellect  is  not  the  same  as  and  is  not  attained  by 
vast  erudition,  for  then  it  would  have  been  possessed  by  Hesiod 
and  others.  Perhaps  it  is  in  relation  to  these  two  different  kinds 
of  reason  considered  as  stages  in  his  own  intellectual  career  that 
we  must  interpret  the  saying  ascribed  to  him — *  In  his  youth  he 
professed  to  know  nothing,  but  in  his  maturitj^  he  knew  every- 
thing ' ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  from  the  general  character 
of  his  dicta,  that  the  latter  proposition  could  have  been  anything 
but  the  ironical,  tenebrous  form  in  which  so  many  of  his  utterances 
are  veiled.* 

But  the  real  reason  of  the  uncertainty  pervading  all  human 
opinions  and  judgments  is  found  in  the  passing  and  changeful 
character  of  the  universe  with  all  its  contents.  From  this  ex- 
perience no  human  reason  of  whatever  kind  is  exempt.  Of  this 
truth  his  well-known  type  and  illustration  is  the  ever-flowing 
river, — *  Into  the  same  river  we  go  down  and  do  not  go  down,  for 

*  Froff,  Bywater,  iii.  •   Bywater,  cxi.  •  Bywater,  xlvii. 

*  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  McUhk  vii.  129,  349  ;  and  viii.  286. 

*  Ck>mp.,  e^n  the  remarkable  aphorism  (Bywater,  Izxi.)  :  ^vxv^  wtlpara 
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into  the  same  river  no  man  can  enter  twice,'  is  one  c^  his  apoph- 
thegms couched  in  the  enigmatical  terms  befitting  the  Tenebrous 
Teacher.  No  moment  of  time,  no  special  condition  of  space,  or 
space-occupying  objects,  is  precisely  and  in  all  points  like  that 
which  preceded  or  followed.  Hie  law  of  the  universe,  determined 
by  a  stem,  unbending  Necessity,  is  motion,  activity,  and  mutation. 
Nature  abhors  a  stagnation  which  is  tantamount  to  non-existence. 
Hence  the  universe  is  not  to  be  described  as  it  was  by  the  Eleatic 
thinkers  as  ^  Being,'  but  as  '  Becoming.'  Being  or  Perman«ice  is 
only  the  fiaJse  illusive  appearance  presented  to  us  by  the  *  Be- 
coming.' As  distinct  from  *  Becoming,'  ^  Being '  and  '  Not-Being ' 
are  equivalent  to  each  other,  for  both  are  Negatives  of  it.  This 
eternal  process,  itself  invisible  except  to  the  highest  reason,  is  sym- 
bolised in  different  ways  and  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  imagery. 
It  is  the  invisible  harmony  which  we  have  just  seen  is  better  than 
the  visible.  The  Thought  that  guides  all  through  all — the  word 
or  Beason  of  the  universe — the  one  wisdom — Time — ^Fate — Bight- 
eousness — the  name  of  Zeus.^  But  this  principle  of  Eternal  Flux 
possesses  no  element  of  fixity  which  could  give  it  claim  to  rank  as 
a  dogmatic  truth ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  perpetually  operat- 
ing cause  of  a  discontinuity  that  involves  all  the  operations  of 
Nature  in  a  ceaseless  Dualism.  Hence  it  comes  that  opposite 
conditions  are  not  in  reality  and  apperceived  by  the  highest  reason, 
the  irreconcilable  contradictions  Dialectic  pronounces  them.  Every 
state  induces  inevitably,  and  is  the  necessary  correlative  and  com- 
plement of,  its  opposite.  Thus,  out  of  Life  comes  Death,  genera- 
tion causes  corruption,  and  corruption  induces  new  life.  Best  is 
the  cause  of  motion,  and  motion  produces  rest.  So  far  from  stagna- 
tion being  Nature's  rule,  there  is  a  perpetual  instability — a  warfiwe 
of  contradictions,  out  of  which  are  evolved  Law,  Process,  Harmony. 
Nor  is  this  Eternal  contrariety  a  mere  metaphysical  or  verbal  j  uggle ; 
it  is  derived  directly  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  all  of 
whose  operations  may  be  described  as  dual.  Indeed,  once  grant 
that  Being  is  Becoming,  and  the  coequal  relations  and  real  existence 
of  all  collateral  and  dependent  opposites  are  a  mere  corollary  of 
that  proposition. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Herakleitos  revels  in  the  juxta- 
position of  these  antitheticals  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  shocking 
the  oi^inary  conceptions  of  mankind.  This  feature  is  common  to 
him  with  most  extreme  Skeptics,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  quality  that 
procured  for  him  the  appellation  of  *  the  Tenebrous.'     The  jwralo- 

'  Comp.  Prof.  Campbell's  Theatet^Uy  Introd.  p.  xzxix. ;  also  Prof.  Jowett's 
Introd.  ThetHetm  Plato,  iu.  316,  &c. 
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gisms  in  which  he  indulges,  contemplated  from  a  non-  or  un-6e- 
eaming  point  of  yiew,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  Anaxagoras's  proof 
that  Snow  is  Black.  Thus  Qood  and  Evil,  we  are  told,  are  the 
same.  '  Of  Life,  the  name  is  Life,  but  the  reality  is  death,'  ^  and 
nice  ver9dy  of  Death,  the  name  is  Death,  but  the  reality  is  life. 
The  last  complemental  proposition,  though  not  found  totidem 
verbis  among  Herakleitos's  recorded  sayings,^  is  clearly  implied  in 
the  following  most  enigmatical  of  all  his  occult  utterances :  *  The 
immortals  are  mortal,  mortals  are  immortaL  The  former  living 
the  death  of  ihe  latter,  the  latter  dying  the  life  of  the  former ' ' — 
a  sentence  which,  on  ihe  assumption  of  pre-ezistence  and  im- 
mortality for  all  rational  Beings,  is  not  absolutely  devoid  of  mean- 
ing. Of  similar  import  as  an  antinomy  is — *  llie  path  upwai*ds 
ami  downwards  is  one  and  the  same.'  Perhaps  the  illustrations 
which  beet  enable  us  to  apprehend  the  Herakleitean  flux  are  the 
fikmiliar  one  of  a  see-saw  or  two-buckets  at  a  draw-well,  when  one 
motion  inevitably  produces  its  opposite.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
of  growth,  evolution,  or  continuous  progress  in  the  same  direction 
Herakleitos  has  no  notion. 

Mre  is  with  our  philosopher  the  fundamental  element  in 
nature,  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  activity  both  as  a  generative 
and  destructive  pow^,  and  the  physical  source  of  so  many  of  the 
mutations  produced  by  natural  or  human  agency.  He  quaintly 
describes  it  as  the  current  medium  for  every  kind  of  matter,  just 
as  gold  LB  for  every  sort  of  merchandise.  The  moving  power, 
which  engenders  the  antagonistic  directions  of  the  dualisms  of  the 
universe,  is  discord. 

I  have  said  that  the  Herakleitean  system  is  in  its  essence  and 
tendency  clearly  Skeptical,  for  whatever  stability  is  asserted  in  the 
eternal  perpetuity  of  his  flux  is  denied  by  the  actual  modus 
operandi  of  that  law.  A  process  which  entails  such  consequences 
as  the  similarity  of  being  and  not  being,  of  life  and  death,  of  rest  and 

*  Bjwater,  xxvi.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  similarity  between 
these  utterances  and  the  teachings  of  other  religious  thinkers,  Hindoo, 
Buddhist,  and  Neo-FIatonic.  The  parallel  passages  that  will  most  readily 
occur  to  Christians  are  certain  of  St.  John's  deeper  sayings,  though  of 
course  the  latter  are  conceived  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint. 
For  similar  dicta,  see  passages  collected  by  Dr.  E.  Spiess  (Logoi  Sperma" 
Heos,  Leipzig,  1871)  on  John  v.  2&-29,  p.  142. 

'  But  compare  Bywater,  Ixiv. 

'  Literally, '  The  gods  are  mortal,  and  men  are  immortal.  (The  former) 
living  their  death,  (the  latter)  dying  their  life,'  words  in  which  Hera- 
kleitos seems  to  have  attained  the  climax  of  antithetical  tenebrosity.  For 
a  nother  dark  *  saying '  of  the  same  kind,  see  Bj-water,  FVay.  xxv. 
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motioiiy  how  suitable  soever  for  minds  of  a  kindred  subtlety  to  those 
of  Herakleitos  and  H^el,  will  hardly  oontribute  to  a  conviction  of 
certitude  on  the  part  of  ordinary  thinkers.  No  doubt,  it  may  be 
alleged  that  the  antinomies  of  Herakleitos  are  alternative  and 
dynamic.^  They  are  not  contemplated  as  fixed  contradictory 
states.  But  it  is  dear  that  this  distinction  might  be  regarded  as 
sophistical  and  illusory.  Because  black  can  be  brought  by  suc- 
cessive shades  of  gray  to  become  white,  it  does  not^  therefore, 
follow  that  white  is  black ;  nor  because  generation  and  corruption 
are  processes  dependent  on  and  partly  conditional,  each  of  the 
other,  does  it  result  that  they  are  not  really  contradictory.  Men 
have  an  instinctive— I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  say  unfortunate — 
distrust  of  a  ratiocination  which  seems  to  complicate  and  confuse, 
and  so  fieur  to  annihilate  the  plain  evidence  of  their  senses. 
Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  bring  H^elianism  into  disrepute 
with  ordinary  unmetaphysical  minds  as  its  starting-point  of 
the  equivalence  of  *  being '  and  *  not  being,'  and  the  oontradic- 
tions  of  Herakleitos  were  not  more  popular  in  Greek  thought.^ 
Doubtless  both  systems  alike  served  to  engender  and  difiiise 
idealism  as  a  dogmatic  system  among  minds  of  a  certain  class, 
b  it  both  one  and  the  other  initiated  just  as  certainly  a  Skepticism 
which  denied  the  validity  of  all  sources  of  knowledge.  Hence 
Herakleitos  as  well  as  Hegel  has  a  4eft'  no  less  than  a  'right' 
section  among  his  followers — an  appropriate  consummation,  it 
might  be  said,  of  a  system  so  inter-penetrated  with  contradictions. 
If,  therefore,  Plato's  idealising  intellect  caught  up  and  elaborated 
Herakleitean  ideas,  and  gave  them  a  fresher  and  firmer  starting- 
point  in  Hellenic  speculation,  the  analytical  and  Skeptical  mind  of 
Ainesidemos  was  brought  by  means  of  them  to  embrace  the  com- 
pletest  unbelief;  while  they  also  formed  the  probable  basis  of  the 
Skepticism  of  Protagoras  and  the  Cyrenaics.*  Herakleitos  brings 
even  Deity  within  the  scope  of  his  antinomies.  According  to  him, 
*  Qod  is  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  war  and  peace,  satiety 
and  hunger.'     This  is  the  impersonal  many-sided  object  of  worship 

*  CJomp.  Prof.  Jowett,  Introd.  to  Tkeaietus,  Platoy  1.  474  (first  edition), 
and  Zeller's  exhaustive  note  to  Herakleitos 's  denial  of  the  logical  principle 
of  contradiction,  Oeseh.  i.  p.  546,  note. 

*  On  the  relation  between  Herakleitos  and  Hegel,  see  the  exhaustive 
monograph  of  Lassalle,  Die  Philosophie  Herahleitus  des  DunkfU,  1858. 
Hegel,  Vorleswfigen  iiber  der  Gesck.  d,  PhiL  (Werke,  xiii.),  p.  305,  and  for 
English  readers  Schwegler,  J2w^.  of  P/iilosopki/,  translated  by  Dr.  Stirling, 
p.  20. 

'  Comp.  Prof.  Campbell,  Thco'teiutf  xlv. 
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irhich  he  offers  to  the  Greeks  instead  of  the  mythological  deities  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  One  cannot  help  heing  reminded  by  this 
definition  of  the  antithetical  method  of  describing  the  divine 
qualities  which  is  common  to  all  deep  devotional  feeling,  and  which 
unites  thinkers  so  widely  diverse  in  race,  country,  and  religion  as 
Herakleitos,  Plotinos,  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Giordano  Bruno,  and 
Tanini.^  At  the  same  time  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discern  at 
first  sight  the  province  of  action  thus  attributed  to  Deity  by 
Herakleitos.  For  with  his  elemental  principle  of  fire,  and  his 
energising  principles  of  war  and  discord,  he  might  on  purely 
physical  grounds  have  been  supposed,  like  the  French  astronomer, 
exempt  from  '  the  need  of  that  hypothesis.'  But  notwithstanding 
physicist  proclivities,  there  was  evidently  a  laige  admixture  of 
rationalism  and  religious  feeling  in  his  system,  which  made  the 
existence  of  spiritual  beings  necessary  even  if  they  were  not  de- 
manded as  antithetical  to  physical  creation.  Hence  we  must 
regard  his  notion  of  Deity  as  the  universal  reason  which  directs  or 
superintends  ihe  various  operations  of  nature,  and  which  thus 
unifies  the  universe.  He  refused  to  call  or  to  think  it  'the  one,' 
in  the  sense  of  the  Eleatics.  To  the  Ephesian  physicist,  nature  was 
fiu*  too  multifarious  to  be  included  in  the  concept  of  a  single  unit. 
The  oneness  was  an  eternal  flux ;  the*  immutability  an  unceasing 
mutation.  The  uniformity  consisted  in  the  stately  march  of 
apparently  diversiform  and  antagonistic  processes — ^a  harmony 
like-  that  of  music  made  up  of  a  collocation  of  diflerent  and  to  some 
extent  discordant  sounds. 

The  historical  outcome  of  Herakleitean  philosophy  in  the 
direction  of  free-thought  is  justified  and  confirmed  by  the  Skeptical 
character  of  some  of  his  own  aphorisms.  His  opinion  of  the  senses 
we  have  already  touched  upon.  His  dissidence  from  the  popular 
theology  has  also  been  clearly  marked.  He  thought  the  wisest  of 
all  the  Delphic  oradee  was  the  well-known  Vvwdi  treavrSv.  The 
knowledge  of  self-opinion  or  belief  he  characterised  as  *  a  sacred 
disease,'  an  axiom  of  profounder  significance  than  is  apparent  on 
the  sur&ce.'  But  though  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  these 
and  other  of  his  dicta  would  be  unlimited  individualism,  he 
expressly  guards  against  such  an  inference.  He  enjoins  due  sub- 
mission to  human  laws,  as  indeed  for  that  matter  did  even  Pyr- 
rh6n  and  Sextos.  The  distinction  between  the  wise  man  and  the 
unwise  many  is  that  the  first  follows  common  reason,  whereas  the 

*  See  E*My  on  Vanini, 

»  Comp.  Max  Muller,  Ilibbert  Lectvrefy  p.  68,  note. 
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latter  live  as  if  they  held  each  one  to  his  own  private  jadgment.* 
The  saying  is  expressed  with  the  nsoal  Herakleitean  exaggeration 
of  its  antagonistic  aspects.  The  '  common  law '  reoonuMnded  is 
evidently  of  a  sacred  intuitional  kind — a  fiu)alty  emanating  from 
the  divine  reason  and  pot^itially  rather  than  actually  shared  by 
all  men.  '  The  tendency  (Kffos)  of  man,'  he  also  says,  *  is  not  to 
have  formed  judgments,  but  of  the  gods  to  have  them.' '  In  a 
similar  sense  he  says  a  weak  man  listens  to  the  daimon  as  a  child 
does  to  a  man,  a  dictum  which  recalls — and  may  possibly  have 
originally  suggested — the  implicit  reliance  of  Sokrates  on  the 
intuitions  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  consciousness.  Hera- 
kleitos's  suggestion  that  good  and  evil  are  ihe  same  is  to  be  taken, 
like  his  other  antinomies,  as  a  protest  against  the  unconditional, 
absolutely  unrelated  character  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  a  declaration 
of  the  dynamic  alternation,  the  ever-mobile  gradation,  by  which 
the  one  passes  into  the  other.  He  has  another  saying  of  a  similar 
purport:'  ^The  most  beautiful  ape,  compared  with  the  human 
species,  is  foul  and  ugly ;  and  the  wisest  of  men,  if  his  wisdom, 
beauty,  <&c.,  be  compared  with  those  of  the  gods,  is  but  an  ape.' 
The  moral  effect  of  these  antinomies  on  manHnd  in  producing  a 
philosophic  calm  under  the  changes  and  chances  of  existence,  he 
thus  indicates :  '  It  is  not  well  that  men  should  have  what  they 
wish,  for  it  is  disease  that  makes  health  to  be  sweet  and  good ; 
hunger  has  the  same  effect  on  satiety,  labour  on  rest.'  * 

The  old  tradition  representing  Herakleitos  as  the  lachrymose 
thinker  of  antiquity,  and  the  contrast  to  the  merry  Demokritos,  is 
now  generally  regarded  with  contempt  by  historians  of  philosophy,* 
but  there  are  evident  traces  in  his  fragmentary  remains  of  a  pessi- 
mistic tendency  which  may  easily  have  been  exaggerated  by  con- 
temporaries and  subsequent  writers.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
theorising  he  was  undoubtedly  impressed  with  the  infinity  of  the 
field  of  knowledge,  and  the  small  produce  the  most  diligent  labour 
of  the  philosophical  husbandman  is  able  to  secure.  He  compared 
such  a  searcher  for  truth  to  a  gold-digger,  who,  after  much  exca- 
vation, only  obtains  a  few  grains  of  the  precious  metal.  He  also 
recogmses  the  final  Inscrutability  of  all  physical  causes.   'Nature,' 

>  Bywater,  zcii.,  quoted  from  Sext.  Emp.  adt.  Math,  vii.  133.  The  words 
preceding  this  nttterance,  jcori  ii§ro-x^v  tov  B^lov  X&fw  Trdvra  7rp4rrofi4r  r§ 
Koi  roovfitPf  ic.r.x.,  bring  Herakleitns  into  connexion  with  St.  Fanl,  as  well 
as  St.  John. 

«  Bywater,  xcvi. 

•  Bywater,  xcix.     Comp.  Plato  Htppitu  Maj.  StaUbaum,  iv.  p.  187. 

*  Bywater,  civ.  *  See,  e.ff.  Zeller,  i.  626,  note. 
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lie  remarks,  ^oves  to  be  hid.'    Together  with  these  contributory 
indaG^nentB  to  skeptical  despondency  may  also  be  classed  the  in- 
direct prestunption  derivable  from  the  fact  that  a  tendency  to 
peesimism  is  among  Oriental  thinkers  an  undoubted  result  of  the 
Tein  of  sentiment  which  Herakldtos  indulged.     The  '  Yanily  of 
yanities,  all  is  vanity '  of  Eoheleth,  and  the  perpetual  stress  on  the 
M&yft  of  the  Hindoo  philosopher,  cannot  be  characterised  as  opti- 
mistic estimates  of  existence.    I  cannot  leave  this  remarkable  man 
without  pointing  out  the  inherent  excellences  of  much  of  his 
thought.    In  some  respects  the  system  of  the  Ephesian  physicist 
approaches  the  speculation  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Besides 
minor  approximations  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of  nature  as  im- 
mutable law,  as  p^petual  movement,  and  of  movement  not  in  a 
straight  line,  as  some  modem  physical  dogmatists  persist  in  ex- 
plaining it,  but  rather  in  recurring  cycles,  and  by  means  of  various 
and  often  antagonistic  forces.     That  such  is  the  normal  process  of 
nature  and  humanity  is  incidentally  conjSrmed  by  the  fact  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  :  ^  *  Ephesus,  in  the  sixth  centuiy 
before  Christ,  was  listening  to  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  Qreece 
ever  produced,  Herakleitos,  while  a  thousand  years  later  the  same 
town  resounded  with  the  Mvolous  and  futile  wrangling  of  Cyrillus 
and  the  council  of  Ephesus.'    As  a  firee-thinker  his  influence  is 
strongly  marked  on  the  whole  of  subsequent  Hellenic  thought,  as 
I  have  already  briefly  mentioned,  and  this  irrespectively  of  the 
nature  of  the  speculations.    Tenebrous  as  are  many  of  his  utter- 
ances to  us  as  they  were  to  his  contemporaries,'  it  is  the  tenebrosity 
not  of  the  night,  but  of  a  thunder-doud  riven  by  unceasing  and 
brilliant  lightning-flashes  of  profound   thought,  and    suggestive 
apperceptions  of  truth. 

Demokritos. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Skepticism  gradually  developing  in 
Greek  philosophy  on  the  side  of  metaphysics.  Tlie  human  mind 
is  engaged  mostly  in  self-reflection,  in  gauging  the  powers  and 

*  Mbhert  Zeeturet,  p.  67. 

*  Sokrates  said  of  Herakleitos's  Book  on  MOvre,  that  what  he  could 
understand  of  it  was  excellent,  what  he  could  not  he  believed  to  be 
equally  so,  but  that  the  book  required  an  able  swimmer  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  22, 
Iz.  11, 12).  Hegel  thus  explains  the  '  darkness  *  of  his  Greek  predecessor  : 
*  Das  Dunkle  dieser  Fhilosophie  liegt  aber  hauptsachlich  darin,  dass  ein 
tiefer,  speculative  Gedanke  in  ihr  ausgedruckt  ist;  der  Begriff,  die  Idee 
ist  dem  verstande  zuwider,  kann  nicht  von  ihm  gefasst  werden,  wogegen 
die  Mathematik  fur  Ihn  ganz  leicht  ist.*      Ge$oh.  der  Pkilotophitf  i.  p.  304. 
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limits  of  Her  £su;ulties,  in  oontemplating  the  universe  as  reflected  in 
the  mirror  of  her  0¥ni  laws  and  methods,  with  a  result  dubious 
and  suspensive,  if  not  actually  negative.  But  Hellenic  physical 
inquiry  arrives  at  the  same  uncertain  results  from  the  objective 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  universe.  The  different  explana- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  adopted  by  the  Ionian  philosophers, 
from  Thales  downwards,  were  found  to  be  as  unsatis&ctoiy  as  the 
speculations  of  the  Eleatics  or  Herakleitos,  while  their  e^eptical 
effect  upon  the  popular  creed  was  probably  much  greater.  This 
is  the  stage  at  which  the  early  atomists  of  Greece  come  before  us. 
Demokritos  may  be  said  to  sum  up  and  to  complete  the  material- 
ism of  the  Ionic  thinkers.  All  preceding  physical  speculations, 
the  water  of  Thales,  the  air  of  Anazimenes,  the  four  elements  of 
Empedokles,  find  their  ultimate  resolution  in  the  atonis  of  Demo- 
kritos. Beyond  this  point  physical  analysis  and  theory  could  no 
farther  go.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  additions, 
materialism  has  made  no  trustworthy  advance  since  the  time  of  its 
great  founder,  about  450  b.c.^ 

Like  all  the  Ionic  philosophers,  Demokritos  attempts  to  make 
the  material  world  disclose  the  secret  of  its  origin,  and  solve  its 
many  enigmas.  After  long  and  arduous  contemplation  of  the  facta 
and  processes  of  nature,  he  formulates  his  conclusions,  most  of 
which  are  still  primary  axioms  in  the  creed  of  materialists.  '  Out 
of  nothing,'  he  says,  'comes  nothing.* — ^*No  existing  thing  can  be 
annihilated.* — *  All  change  consists  in  the  aggregation  and  disso- 
lution of  parts.' — '  Nothing  happens  by  accident,  but  all  things 
come  of  reason  and  with  necessity.' — '  The  primordial  constitutive 
elements  of  the  universe  are  only  plenum  and  vacuum.' — 'like 
always  tends  to  like.' — '  Atoms  are  infinite  in  number,  and  of  end- 
less diversity  of  form,'  &c. — ^The  perpetual  movement  of  which 
nature  consists  is  vortex  (^tVi;),  which  is  set  in  motion  by  fiite  or 
necessity.* 

Such  are  the  rudiments  of  constructive  materialism  for  which 
Hellenic  and  European  thought  are  indebted  to  Demokritos.  By 
means  of  these  and  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  imagination  he 
evolves  the  Universe  together  with  its  numerous  worlds  from  its 
chaos  of  atoms.  But  notwithstanding  his  elaborate  theorising  on 
the  subject,  Demokritos  is  fully  aware  of  the  hypothetical  character 
of  his  system.     He  is  as  much  a  Skeptic  as  a  Physicist'     With 

*  Gf.  Lange,  Oe/teh.  d.  MateriaUamui^  i.  p.  15. 

«  Cf.  Zeller,  Oe$ch,  i.  709,  &c.    Lange,  i.  p.  12,  &c.    Bitter  and  Preller, 
p.  40. 

*  A  recent  writer  sajrs  of  him :  *  Er  war  weder  Skcptiker  noch  Physiker, 
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Sextos  Empdiikos,  he  is  the  standard  instance  of  a  physicist  who 
questionB  tiie  certainty  of  all  Physical  phenomena.  All  sensations 
he  r^^arded  as  pure  matters  of  opinion  and  common  agreement.  ^  It 
is  opinion  i^t  decides  what  is  sweet  and  hitter,  what  is  hot  and 
cold,  what  colour  is,'  dec.  The  only  tme  entities  are  atoms  and 
Tacamn.  To  the  same  purport  he  says, '  What  things  are  esteemed 
and  thought  as  sensible  do  not  really  exist,  the  sole  existences 
are  atoms  and  vacuum.'^  Were  a  captious  inquirer  to  ask  how 
we  can  have  cognition  of  atoms  and  vacuum  if  all  certainty  be  denied 
to  the  senses,  he  would  find  that  Demokritos,  like  Herakleitos, 
immediately  takes  refuge  in  a  supersensual  knowledge.  There  are, 
he  says,  two  kinds  of  cognition,  one  genuine,  the  other  obscure. 
The  obscure  are  the  following — sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch. 
The  genuine  consists  of  what  is  distinct  from  the  senses.  Hence 
when  the  obscure  are  unable,  as  in  minute  matters,  to  see,  or  hear, 
or  smell,  or  taste,  or  touch,  we  must  adopt  the  more  subtle  and 
genuine  method.'  The  signification  of  these  dicta  is  obvious. 
Demokritos  takes  refuge  in  noumena  from  the  unceHainty  of  phe- 
nomena. From  the  sensible  aspects  of  the  material  world  he  appeals 
to  supposed  invisible  states  by  which  they  are  conditioned.  Reject- 
ing the  crude  theories  of  the  Ionic  thinkers  with  Empedokles,  he 
takes  his  stand  on  a  hyperphysical  conception  of  the  Universe. 
No  doubt  his  theory  constitutes  an  advance  on  prior  materialistic 
schemes.  In  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  natural  products  conjoined 
with  the  identity  of  so  many  of  their  ingredients — ^in  view  also 
of  the  researches  of  astronomei's  and  chemists  since  the  time  of 
Demokritos — ^primitive  atoms  form  a  more  probable  starting-point 
for  a  material  universe  than  air,  or  earth,  or  water.  Nevertheless  it  is 
certain  that  Demokritos  did  not  claim  for  his  supersensuous  theories 
more  than  a  certain  probability.  Perhaps  he  regarded  his  analysis  of 
matter  as  more  full  and  complete  than  any  Ionic  thinker  had  as  yet 
put  forward,  and  to  that  extent  as  having  a  prior  claim  to  acceptance. 
At  least  he  never  considered  it  as  possessing  demonstrable  certitude. 
Demokritos  may  on  this  ground  claun  credit  for  a  perspicacity 

for  einen  Fhjsiker  ist  er  za  sehi  Skeptiker,  fOr  einen  Skeptiker  za  sehr 
Fhjsiker  *  (8.  A  Byk,  IHe  Vortohratisohe  PHlotapUe  der  Oriechen,  ii.  p. 
173),  to  which  it  might  fairly  be  replied  that  he  carried  his  physical  theories 
a&d  his  Skeptical  caution  so  far  as  he  thought  possible.  It  would  be  well 
if  many  a  modem  'zu  sehr  Physiker  *  tempered  his  hypotheses  with  Skep- 
ticism. Herr  Byk  appropriately  compares  this  union  of  affirmation  and 
negation  with  the  plenum  and  vacuum  of  the  Demokritean  theory. 

*  Best.  Emi).  tuLv.  Math,  vii.  135-39.    Comp.  MuUach,  Frag.  i.  p.  357. 

'  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  loc.  cit. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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which  is  far  from  being  shared  by  modem  materialists.  He  was 
clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  every  scheme  that  is  fomided 
altimately  upon  a  divisibility  of  matter,  far  transcending  all  methods 
of  direct  perception  and  verification,  must  needs  be  beset  with 
uncertainty.  Hence  we  have  his  Skeptical  dicta, '  Truth  is  uncertain. 
Man's  knowledge  is  bounded  by  this  limit,  that  it  is  &r  from  the 
truth.'  This  is  partly  due  to  the  individualistic  aspect  of  all 
cognition.  '  Of  nothing  do  we  know  what  is  really  true,  but  only 
what  is  apparent  to  every  man  as  he  happens  to  be  personally 
affected  by  external  objects.'  '  Even  though  anything  seem  evident, 
exact  knowledge  of  it  is  doubtful.  It  is  also  due  to  nominalism, 
language  and  names  being  only  verbal  agreements,  and  therefore 
no  guarantees  for  truth.  In  reality,  therefore,  we  know  nothing, 
*  Truth  lies  hid  as  in  a  well  1 '  *  This  judicious  tone  of  uncertainty 
in  matters  so  immeasurably  beyond  human  means  of  investigation 
is  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  the  successors  of  Demokritos  in  the 
present  day.  Because  their  science  deals  with  matter  as  an  object 
of  sensuous  perception  and  experimental  observation,  they  forget 
the  inherent  inscrutabilities  which  underlie  every  portion  of  their 
theoiy.*  But  in  truth  the  overweening  despotism  of  the  materialist 
is  just  as  unfounded  as  that  of  the  metaphysician.  Conceive  for  a 
moment  the  materials  of  the  system  as  propounded  by  Demokritos. 
An  infinite  vacuum  or  empty  space  occupied  by  an  infinity  of  atoms, 
endowed  with  an  infinity  of  different  forms,  weights,  qualities,  as 
shown  by  the  infinity  of  diversiform  objects  and  phenomena  in  the 
universe,  and  is  any  other  determination  respecting  it  conceivable 
but  one  pervaded  by  uncertainties  )  It  is  therefore,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  credit  of  his  far-sightedness  and  candour  that  our  Skeptic 
both  saw  and  acknowledged  the  haphazard  character  of  his  con- 
clusions. Out  of  this  chaotic  jumble  of  atoms  and  qualities — 
generated  by  this  conflux  of  infinite  contingencies,  phenomena 
might  conceivably  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  that 
with  which  our  senses  and  experience  invest  them.'  The  necessity 
by  which  they  are  co-ordinated  and  arranged  is  merely  a  subjective 
requirement  of  our  own.  It  is  the  verdict  of  our  infirm  senses 
on  the  actviaJity  presented  to  them*  An  absolute  necessity  we 
have  no  means  of  affirming.     Hence  Demokritos's  conclusion,  that 

»  Mullach,  1.  pp.  357-68.   Comp.  the  passages  collected  by  Zeller,  Ge$eh, 
i .  744-46,  with  his  notes. 

*  See,  on  this  point,  Lange,  Oemh,  d.  MateriaU^mwff  i.  p.  15,  and  passim. 

&Xi)^,  &XX'  Sfiolus,    Aristot.  Metaph,  iv.  5, 1009.    Comp.  notes  1  and  3  of 
Zeller,  Oesch.  i.  p,  744. 
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pheDomena  might  ha^e  been  other  than  what  they  are,  for  ^of 
all  <rrigriTig  things  each  one  might  exist  either  in  one  mode  or 
in  another ; '  and  that  all  oar  pronanciamentoe  about  them  are  but 
matters  of  opinion,  is  the  only  one  justified  by  his  prindples. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  either  as  to  the  existence 
or  considerable  range  of  his  Skepticism.  It  is  amply  attested  by  the 
similar  teachings  of  associates  and  disciples  ^  as  well  as  confirmed 
by  subsequent  historians.  But  his  own  dicta,  and  the  relation  of 
his  princiides  to  each  other,  are  sufficient  evidence  on  the  point. 
Se  seems  even  indifferent  to  those  incongruities  of  his  system 
which  he  must  have  known  were  provocative  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. When,  e.^.  he  makes  the  mind  or  intellect  the  criterion 
of  truth  instead  of  the  senses,  the  value  of  the  newer  standard  is 
irretrievably  impaired  by  his  opinion,  that  both  intellection  and 
sensuous  perception  have  a  common  origin.'  Nor  is  this  the  only 
conspicuous  gap  in  his  ratiocination.  Perhaps  in  the  true  Skep- 
tical spirit  he  was  content  with  setting  forth  the  best  hypotheses  his 
limited  knowledge  allowed  him  to  form  on  the  subject  of  the 
universe  without  being  very  careful  of  the  oongniity  of  his 
system  as  a  whole.  But  though  a  pronounced  Skeptic,  the  precise 
nature  of  his  Skepticism  is  not  quite  so  easily  determined.  That 
he  was  not  a  Pjrrrhonist,  a  denier  of  the  existence  of  Truth,  is  clear 
for  several  reasons :  his  own  elaborate  physical  system,  and  his 
relianoe  to  a  great  extent  on  reason  and  intuition,  whatever  their 
intrinsic  merits,  constitute  a  sufficient  disproof  of  such  a  theory.' 
Moreover,  there  is  the  feust  stated  by  Plutarch,  that  he  commented 
in  severe  terms  on  the  Skeptical  sophisms  of  Protagoras.^  There 
is  also  the  distinction  insisted  on  by  Sextos  Empeirikos  between 
the  doubt  of  Demokritos  and  complete  Pyrrhonism,^  though  as  to 
this  the  extreme  scrupulosity  of  the  great  commentator  in  excluding 

'  E^.  Leukippos  and  Metrodoros  of  Chios,  both  of  whom  have  Skepti- 
cal reputations. 

«  Zeller,  L  p.  740. 

*  On  the  whole  sabject  of  the  Skepticism  of  Demokritos,  compare 
Zeller,  Oe$ch.  L  744,  &c. 

<  Adv.  Colatem.  1108 ;    Reiske,  x.  p.  561.     Cf.  Sext.  adv.  Math.  vii.  389. 

»  P^frr.  Hyp.  i.  213,  &c.  The  main  distinction  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  Demokriteans  accepted  the  oh  fjMXXopsL  primary  axiom  of  Greek 
Skepticism — in  the  sense  of  a  distinct  affirmation  of  the  Law  of  Contra- 
diction, e.ff.  something  is  A  or  not  A,  whereas  the  Pyrrhonists  refused  even 
the  amount  of  dogma  implied  in  that  proposition,  declining  to  affirm  posi- 
tively anything  respecting  either  or  both  alternatives.  On  the  fourfold 
employment  of  the  phrase  oh  fuiWoy,  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  76,  and  Fabri- 
ciuaTs  note  on  I^frr,  Hyp.  i.  213,  Kilhn's  ed.  i.  p.  92. 

L  2 
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from  the  category  of  Skeptsciam  every  form  of  dotibt  not  identical 
in  terms  witii  Pyrrhonism  is  a  point  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  crediting  Demokiitos  with 
the  modified  uncertainty  which  will  come  before  as  in  academic 
Skepticism,  i.e.  doubt  engendered  not  so  much  by  ihe  oonscioas- 
ness  of  absolute  Nescience,  as  by  an  eclectic  variety  of  contending 
theories,  and  a  definition  of  the  highest  attainable  truth  as  a 
probability  only.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  standpoint  of  his 
physical  tiieory,  and  it  harmonises  with  his  views  on  ethical  and 
political  subjects. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Skeptical  notoriety  which 
Demokritos  has  always  enjoyed  rests  on  the  supposed  atheistic 
tendency  of  his  teaching.  The  verdict  of  history  on  this  subject 
is  summed  up  with  his  usual  trenchant,  rhadamanthine  terseness 
by  Dante : — 

Democrito,  ehe  1  mondo  a  caao  pone^ — 

'Demokritos,  who  puts  the  world  on  chance.^  In  terms,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  such  a  judgment.  The 
movement  of  the  universe  he  describes  as  '  Yortex,'  its  principles 
are  *  fate'  and  'necessity.'  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
excluded  by  Ms  terminology,  it  is  the  operation  of  accident  or 
chance.  In  reality,  however,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  volitional 
agency,  the  difference  is  purely  verbal.  A  blind  motionless  power, 
no  matter  how  inevitable  its  processes,  can  only  be  construed  to 
human  consdousnees  and  experience  in  terms  of  uncertainty  and 
therefore  cf  accident.  This  is  allowed  by  Demokritos  himself  in 
his  admitted  possibility  of  phenomena  being  other  than  the  actoal 
conceptions  we  are  compelled  to  form  of  them.  His  scheme  was 
thus  as  repellent  to  the  old  Greek  theology  as  it  is  to  our  Christian 
ideas.  If  the  Athenians  suspected  the  vov?  of  Anaxa^oras,  witii 
its  half-personal  implications  of  directly  infringing  the  rights  of 
Olympian  deities,  they  were  hardly  likely  to  be  more  &vourably 
disposed  to  the  'Vortex*  or  'Necessity*  of  Demokritos.  Aristo- 
phanes only  gives  utterance  to  the  popular  feding  when  he  describes 
*  Vortex '  as  having  dethroned  Zeus.'  Nor  did  Demokritos  leave 
any  room  for  misconception  as  to  his  virtual  Atheism.  He  opposed 
the  VOV9  of  Anaxagoras  as  iiyiporting  a  volitional  and  thdstic 
element  into  nature  which  he  could  not  recognise,  and  he  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  popular  theology  to  impersonation  of  the  great 

»  Tnfemo^canto  iv. 

»  Aristoph.  Clovds,  380  and  828  :— 
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powers  of  nature  and  to  the  fear  engendered  by  their  operations. 
Tba,t  he  employs  the  language  of  theology  to  designate  the  reason- 
ing and  sonl-like  element  which  he  not  very  consistently  discerns 
both,  in  nature  and  in  man  ^  is  only  a  phase  of  the  distinction 
which  he  makes  between  the  obscure  and  genuine  methods  of 
ascertaining  truth;  the  soul  or  reascm  bdng  itself  material, 
thou^  composed  of  finer  and  more  subtle  atoms.' 

But  skeptical  and  atheistic  as  is  the  physical  system  of  Demo- 
kritoB,  his  ethical  system  is  in  practice  as  full,  determinate,  and 
sound  as  could  easily  be  conceived.  Indeed  the  Skepticism  of  pre- 
Sokratic  free-thinkers,  who  lived  before  ordinary  ethical  concep- 
tions and  social  regulations  were  submitted  to  the  searching 
Ksmtiny  of  the  sophists  and  Sokrates,'  was  generally  limited  to  the 
popular  theology  and  cosmogony.  On  many  points  the  mazims  of 
Demokritoe  attain  an  ideal  of  purity  and  unselfish  generosity  ap- 
proximating to  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,^  e.g.  *  Self-conquest 
is  the  highest  kind  of  victory ' — ^'He  is  brave  who  subdues  not  his 
<tnfflniffl  but  his  appetites ' — '  Sensual  enjoyment  produces  only  a 
brief  pleasure,  with  much  pain,  and  does  not  insure  the  real 
satisfSsu^on  of  the  appetites ' — '  Only  mental  possessions  produce 
true  happiness  and  inward  peace' — 'Wealth  obtained  by  un- 
ijghteonsness  is  an  evil' — *  Culture  is  better  than  riches' — 'No 
power  and  no  treasure  can  outweigh  the  extension  of  our  know* 
ledge ' — '  Moral  purity  in  its  perfection  is  a  quality  not  only  of  act 
and  word,  but  even  of  thought.' — On  the  subject  of  virtue  he  rises 
to  the  '  ethical  sublime '  of  eternal  and  immutable  morality.  '  Good 
actions  should  be  done  not  out  of  compulsion  but  from  persuasion, 
not  from  hope  of  reward  but  on  their  own  account.'  'A  man 
should  feel  more  shame  in  doing  evil  before  himself  than  before  all 
the  world,  and  should  shun  evil  just  as  much  if  no  one  as  if  all 
men  were  aware  of  it.'  He  agrees  with  Sokrates  that  to  do  wrong 
is  a  greater  source  of  unhappiness  than  to  sufier  wrong,  as  well  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  teachableness  of  virtue..   It  is  needless  to  add 

'  Comp.  Zeller,  i.  766. 

*  A  curious  outcome  of  the  Demokritean  teaching  is  the  recognition  of 
g^hoets  or  shadows  pertaining  to  men — an.  analogne,.  perhaps^  of  the  atoms 
which  are  the  invisible  bat  real  constitaents  of  matter.  These  are  semi- 
immortal  beings,  some  of  which  are  good,  others  evil.  When  visible  and 
audible,  they  sometimes  declare  future  eventa  Sezt.  adv.  Math,  vii  116»  . 
117,  and  iz.  42. 

'  Comp.  Heg^l,  Oeseh,  der  PUlosopkie,  ii.  43 :    <  Die  Athener  vor  Sokra* 
tes  waren  sittliche  nicht  moralische  Menschen.' 

*■  Comp.  Mullach's  Frag,  i.  pp.  340-66,.  and,  for  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  them,  compare  Zeller,  i  749-63. 
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tiiat  Demokritofi  excepts  the  human  will  from  the  iron  chain  of 
necessity '  in  which  the  physical  uniTerse  is  inyolved,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  of  a  happy  inconsistency  in  his  thought. 
Hence  he  makes  no  attempt  to  find  a  theoretical  basis  for  his 
moral  practice  beyond  the  teachings  of  experience  as  to  the  highest 
welfare  of  man  and  of  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

Some  approximation  to  succeeding  Skeptics  may  be  found  in 
the  stress  which  Demokritoe  placed  on  cUaraxia,  or  unrufflec' 
mental  calm.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  thinkers  whc 
employed  in  this  sense  a  term  destined  to  become  in  after-times  a 
skeptical  technicality.  The  end  of  all  intellectual  effort,  the  object 
of  all  ethical  and  social  action,  is  otoroccia.  This  undisturbed 
serenity  of  mind,  purchasable  only,  according  to  Demokritos,  by 
zealous  search  after  knowledge,  by  high  moral  purity,  by  untiring 
self-sacrifice,  is  the  sole  pleasure  within  the  reach  of  mortals.  But 
although  in  terms  he  makes  happiness  the  summtim  bonum,  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  enormous  difference  between  his  concepti<Hi 
of  that  object  and  the  self-indulgent  Hedonism  of  Epikouros. 
Consequently  he  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  by  no  means 
unique  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  which  makes  a  high  ethical 
ideal  an  impossibility  to  all  atheists.  His  own  personal  idiosyn- 
cr&sies,  so  far  as  we  may  trust  tradition,  are  precisely  those  we 
might  have  anticipated  from  his  philosophy.  Agreeing  with 
Herakleitos  in  a  half-supercilious  and  disdainful  estimate  of  hu- 
manity, he  differed  from  him  as  to  the  proper  method  of  expressing 
his  feeling.  According  to  Demokritos,  humanity  is  more  fittingly 
the  object  of  laughter  than  of  tears.  Not  that  the  laughter  is 
necessarily  derisive,  for  it  may  imply  merely  the  combination  of 
equanimity  with  high  animal  spirits  which  would  enable  him  to 
survey  with  good-humoured  cynidsm  the  ordinary  actions  and 
variable  fortunes  of  his  fellow-men. 

His  isolated  life  procured  for  him  the  character  of  a  misan- 
thropist, which  was,  if  we  may  judge  him  by  his  moral  precepts, 
altogether  undeserved.  Probably  his  repudiation  of  all  human 
companionship  was  nothing  more  than  the  single-hearted  devotion 
of  all  truth-seekers  to  the  object  of  their  quest — 

The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days 

*  'Man  is  only  a  half -slave  of  neoessifcy  *  is  one  of  his  dicta,  perhaps 
akin  to  the  modified  Necessitarianism  which  in  contemporary  philosophy 
goes  by  the  name  of  Determinism.  CL  Sir  [A,  Grant's  Arittatle's  Mhics, 
i.  103. 
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— winch,  was  common  to  tiie  great  thinkers  of  Greece.  He  was 
caJled  the  '  mob-despiser/  an  epithet  whioh  might  probably  be 
applied  to  every  genuine  philosopher.  That  some  of  his  contempt 
for  ihe  nnthinking  crowd  was,  however,  paid  back  with  interest  is 
shown  by  the  satirical  remark  of  Plutarch,^  who  contrasts  his 
oracular  explanation  of  the  universe  with  his  petty  definitions  of 
things  more  within  the  scope  of  his  knowledge;  for  while  in  the 
former  matter  his  utterances  were  like  those  of  Zeus,  in  the  latter 
he  was  not  a  whit  above  the  vulgar,  inasmuch  as  he  defined  man 
as  '  that  which  we  all  know.' 

Demokritos  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  Skepticism, 
eepeciaUy  as  beiog  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  schools  of  Epikouros 
and  Lucretius,  wiuch  have  always  occupied  so  polemical  an  attitude 
to  all  religious  dogmas,  and  in  which  atheism  is  almost  inevitably 
a  primary  axiom.  That  the  physical  theories  he  was  the  first  to 
propound  grew  in  elaboration  and  dogmatic  intensity  among  suc- 
ceeding tiiinkers  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  such  a  development  is  in  its  assumed  omniscience 
a  deterioration.  If  we  can  know  but  little  of  the  supreme  mind 
which  coK>rdinated  and  arranged  the  universe,  we  know  still  less 
— and  every  day's  further  investigation  into  physical  science  aflfoi'ds 
additional  confirmation  of  the  truth — ^the  primary  material  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  realm  of  nature  has  been  so  wonderfully 
evolved. 

The  Sophists. 

In  eveiy  leader  and  every  school  of  early  Hellenic  thought 
we  have  discovered  distinct  elements  of  free-thought,  sometimes 
bordering  upon,  at  other  times  involving,  Skepticism.  All  the 
modes  and  objects  of  cognition  hitherto  tested  have  yielded  the 
same  verdict  of  uncertainty.  This  is  the  common  link  that  con- 
nects speculations  starting  from  different  points,  adoptiog  different 
methods,  and  aiming  at  dijSerent  residts;  this  the  common 
experience  which  has  clung,  like  a  shadow  to  its  substance,  to 
every  dogmatic  conception  tentatively  put  forward.  Matter, 
mind,  language,  religion,  have  all  been  tested  with  a  final  recogni- 
tion of  incomplete  results*  Greek  philosophy  had,  therefore,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  an  order  of  free  teachers  and  free  thinkers  such 
as  we  have  in  the  Sophists. 

A  similar  preparation  had  been  brought  about  in  another 
direction.  Parallel  with  the  speculative  advance  was  the  political 
growth  of  Greece.     This  was  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of 

1  Platarch,  adv.  Qflotem.  p.  1108.    Beisk,  x.  p.  561. 
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democratic  institutions,  and  a  fuller  recognition  of  individoal 
freedom.  The  supremacy  Athens  had  attained  since  the  Persian 
war;  the  prosperity^  ease,  and  rapid  deyelopment  in  culture  of  its 
inhabitants,  made  it  the  common  c^itre  for  all  the  thought  of 
Greece,  while  its  commercial  energy  rendered  it  the  emporium  of 
foreign  philosophies  as  well.  Hence  it  became  the  resort  of 
traffickers  in  free-thought,  who  flocked  to  it  from  every  side,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  varied  and  prolific  harvests  of  speculation 
produced  on  its  own  soil,  it  imported  whatever  foreign  commo- 
dities of  the  like  kind  it  was  able  to  procure. 

Besides  speculative  and  political  there  was  another  kind 
of  progress,  which  tended  to  foster  as  it  was  itself  engendered  by 
Hellenic  free-thought — I  mean  advance  in  Hterature.  No  ancient 
literature  is  so  devoid  of  dogmatic  aims  and  pretensions  as  that  of 
the  Hellenee.  There  is  none  which  is  so  purely  spontaneous  and 
unforced,  none  in  which  the  artistic  feeling  so  completely  pre- 
ponderates over  the  didactic  purpose,  none  in  which  thought- 
production  in  and  for  itself  has  ever  held  such  a  prominent  place. 
All  genius  is  indeed  necessarily  individualistic,  originality  is  but 
another  name  for  this  characteristic,  and  freedom  is  its  indis- 
pensable condition.  As  Hellenic  literature  confessedly  excels  all 
others  in  original  power,  so  is  this  a  proof  of  its  possessing  a 
maximum  of  free  energy  and  independence.  This  natural  aptitude 
for  freedom  is  manifested  in  the  very  earliest  products  of  Greek 
thought.  We  find  it  in  the  imaginative  wildness  of  their  mytho- 
logical l^ends,  in  the  extempore  fluency  of  their  rhapsodists,  in 
the  varied  and  copious  luxuriance  of  their  lyric  poetry,  nor  is  it 
lost  sight  of  in  the  more  restrained  products  of  the  drama.  The 
effect  of  HeUenic  literature,  even  at  an  early  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, was  still  further  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  free  instincts 
so  profoundly  grafted  in  the  national  character,  and  which  was 
being  evolved  by  its  philosophical  and  political  growth.  Itself 
begotten  of  the  individualism  which  marked  every  Greek  thinker, 
it  impressed  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  it  with  the  same 
feeling  of  conscious  independence  and  self-assertion.  Hellenic 
literature  trained  the  m^ital  faculties  of  its  votaries  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  physical  education  of  its  youths  in  the  gymnasia. 
For  its  varied  instruction,  its  diversified  scope  for  reason  and 
imagination,  the  intellectual  athletics  suggested  by  its  diflerent 
questions  and  literary  products  imparted  to  their  minds  strength 
and  flexibility,  just  as  wrestling  with  naked  limbs  gave  a  muscular 
power,  a  combination  of  fr-eedom  with  grace  of  movement,  to  their 
bodies. 
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And  tliis  leads  me  to  notice  a  further  cause  of  the  influence 
of  the  Sophists,  and  one  in  closer  alliance  with  ordinary  Greek 
life.  As  free  teachers  of  literature  they  aspired  to  discharge 
its  athletic  functions.  The  Sophists  were  intellectual  gynmasts. 
On  its  intellectual  side  they  represented  and  administered  to  the 
natiDnal  fondness  for  athletic  oontests,  trials  of  personal  skill, 
agility,  strength,  and  endurance.  If  we  hear  in  mind  this  analogy 
— common  enough  in  Greek  literature — it  will  serve  to  exemplify 
the  idea  of  education  generally  current  among  the  more  cultivated 
sections  of  Athenian  society  in  the  time  of  Perikles,  and  it  will 
also  indicate  the  merits  and  defects  of  that  idea.  Education  then 
was  regarded  not  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  sense  of 
fectSy  truths,  and  dogmas,  so  much  as  the  attainment  of  methods. 
It  purported  to  give  not  the  finished  product  so  much  as  the  in- 
strument best  adapted  for  the  production.  The  mind,  its  Acuities 
and  its  contents,  were  subjected  to  a  disdplinaiy  process,  or  rather 
series  of  processes,  with  the  object  of  investigating  its  condition, 
testing  and  determining  the  value  of  its  ideas,  analysing  the 
methods  employed  in  their  formation,  imparting  a  readiness, 
dexterity,  and  flexibility  to  all  its  operations,  and  generally  in- 
ducing a  condition  of  intellectual  force  and  vigour,  corresponding 
to  sound  health,  and  a  maximum  power  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  body.  In  a  word,  the  main  intent  of  education  among  the 
Sophists — and  the  remark  may  be  applied  to  after-periods  of  Greek 
bktory — ^was  the  extreme  opposite  of  modem  ideas  current  on  the 
subject.  T^e  Greeks  endeavoured  to  train  and  form,  we  try  to 
fill,  the  mind.  They  expended  their  labour  on  the  working  of  the 
intellect,  we  lay  stress  on  its  attainments. 

No  doubt  the  Greek  conception  had  its  merits.  Intellectual 
operations  were  regarded  as  living  functions.  The  mind  was  itself 
a  life,  and,  ipso  facto,  liable  to  disordered  powers,  weakness,  torpor, 
disease,  and  death.  It  was  not  a  mere  passive  addendum  to  the 
body,  but  an  independent  living  entity,  though,  no  doubt,  so  allied 
with  it  that  the  health  of  the  one  aflected  that  of  the  other.  This 
stress  upon  mental  activity  and  care  in  its  cultivation  entailed 
further  consequences.  The  mind  was  not  regarded  as  a  lifeless 
depositoiy  of  dogmas  which  it  had  received  but  had  no  power  to 
digest  or  assimilate.  The  quickened  reason  not  only  accepted  and 
utilised,  but  rejected  and  extruded.  It  not  only  affirmed  but 
denied,  and  the  latter  function  was  discharged  as  readily  and 
spontaneously  as  the  former.  To  this  training  we  owe  the  large 
amount  of  Skepticism  that  permeates  Greek  thought,  and  the 
Sophists  are  the  direct  precursors  of  Pyrrh6n  and  Ainesidemos. 
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In  this  respect  the  Greek  intellect  is  unique  among  the  cultured 
products  of  history.  No  other  thought  presents  such  a  variety  of 
negations,  or  discriminates  with  such  nicety  and  refinement  the 
different  kinds  and  methods  of  doubt.  We  may  indeed  find  cause 
to  suspect  that  the  persistent  and  unscrupulous  employment  of 
negation  affected  prejudicially  the  discharge  of  the  more  normal 
function  of  receptivity  and  affirmation. 

For  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  idea  was  not  without  its  defects. 
The  Sophists  trusted  too  much  to  mere  training,  just  as  we  attach 
too  little  importance  to  it.  A  healthy  body  has,  no  doubt,  a  won- 
derful power  of  self-nurtore ;  it  easily  assimilates  what  is  good,  and 
rejects  what  is  evil.  Given  a  robust  and  well-trained  intellect, 
it  will  discharge,  thought  the  Sophists,  its  functions  in  a  similar 
manner;  provision  against  unruly  or  mischievous  excesses  is 
needless.  An  athlete,  trained  to  use  his  arms  with  vigour  and 
dexterity,  need  not  be  prohibited  from  encountering,  not  human 
combatants,  but  stone  walls.  Similarly,  the  intellectual  gymnast 
may  well  be  left  to  take  care  of  himself.  We  see,  th^i^ore,  that 
the  teaching  of  Sophists  was  not  didactic,  but  agonistic;  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  load  the  intellects  of  their  pupils  with 
ultimate  convictions — ^religious,  ethical,  or  political — ^they  rather 
endeavoured  to  render  them  efficient  in  the  discussion  of  any  and 
every  subject-matter  with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

As  there  was  a  defect  in  the  Sophists'  method,  so  was  there  also, 
incidentally,  in  the  end  they  proposed  to  attain.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, as  a  theory — and  as  a  fact  it  is  attested  by  numerous 
instances — ^that  teachers  might  adopt  the  methods  of  the  Sophists, 
and  show  carelessness  as  to  results,  from  an  implicit  reliance  on 
the  powerful  restraints  of  nature,  custom,  patriotism,  law,  &c,  to 
ward  off  hurtful  excess ;  or  they  might  take  a  still  higher  ground, 
as  did  Sokrates,  and  believe  in  the  ultimate  invincibility  of  truth. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  took  the  lower  ground  of  personal  advan- 
tage. Thus  acting,  they  yielded,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  mode  of  teaching,  but  to  the  disorganisation,  political 
corruption,  and  selfishness  that  ruled  in  Athens  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty.  Hence,  intellectual  training  came  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  requisite  propsedeutik  for  success  in  the  arena  of 
hfe,  just  as  physical  training  was  for  victory  in  the  games.  Simi- 
larly, humanity — social  and  political  communities — ^were  looked 
upon  as  objects  of  experiment  and  enterprise  for  the  intellectual 
athlete.  His  education  was  the  formation  and  sharpening  of  cer- 
tain instruments  calculated  to  work  on  the  masses  of  his  fellow- 
men.     Whatever  was  efficacious  for  this  object  was  cherished  and 
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oommendedy  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  arts  and  knowledge  not 
directly  conducing  to  it  were  despised. 

Bat  considered  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  all  ulterior  ob- 
jects, the  methods  of  the  Sophists  were,  as  we  have  seen,  Skeptical. 
They  imparted  the  education  which  some  of  our  Skeptics,  notably 
Montaigne,  thought  best  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  individual 
and  the  general  march  of  science — an  education  embarrassed  in  its 
progress  by  the  least  possible  amount  of  impedimenta  in  the  form 
of  absolute  principles  or  jQxed  dogmas.  The  idea  is  no  doubt  open 
to  objections,  though  I  myself  think  that  these  are  generally  over- 
stated Conservative  Atiienians  alleged  that  the  training  of  the 
Sophists,  while  eminently  calculated  to  form  astute  politicians  or 
unprincipled  dealers,  was  hardly  adapted  to  train  good,  unselfish, 
virtuous  citizens.  In  their  zeal  for  athletic  prowess  the  Sophists 
forgot  that  the  analogy  of  physical  vigour  did  not  altogether  hold 
good  of  mental  training.  The  common  animal  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  will  always  hinder  the  athlete  from  displaying  his 
science  on  impossible  or  hurtful  objects,  but  similar  restraining 
motives  will  not  so  certainly  prevent  a  misdirection  of  intellectual 
powers.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  same  instincts  of  selfishness 
may  easily  induce  a  perversion  of  those  powers. 

Another  point  on  which  the  Sophists  touch  closely  the 
development  of  Greek  thought  and  life  is  their  relation  to  lan- 
guage. No  phenomenon  is  more  marvellous  in  Hellenic  history 
than  the  early,  rapid,  and  philosophical  growth  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Nothing  attests  so  fully  the  profound  and  subtle  qualities 
of  the  intellect  of  those  who  shaped  it,  or  the  methodical  character 
and  wide  extent  of  their  culture.  Its  development  as  an  instru- 
ment of  philosophical  thought  we  have  noticed  in  the  Eleatic  and 
other  philosophies.  Indeed,  the  earliest  conception  of  philosophy 
distinctly  identified  it  with  linguistic  or  literary  studies,^  so  that 
the  first  meaning  of  Sophist  was  probably  a  word-artist — a  dealer 
in  forms  and  modes  of  speech.  But  parallel  with  its  growth  as  an 
instrument  of  speculation  was  its  increasing  cultivation  as  a  poli- 
tical and  social  agent.  A  knowledge,  at  once  artistic  and  complete, 
of  his  language— especially  of  its  oral  powers  and  capabilities — was 
to  ihe  ambitious  Hellene  the  sole  avenue  to  distinction.  The 
politician  in  addressing  the  assembly,  the  private  citizen  advocating 
his  cause  before  the  dikastery,  were  both  dependent  on  the  per- 
suasive effect  of  their  words.     Rhetoric  and  dialectic  were  the 

'  On  the  history  of  the  terms  <tn\6(ro<l>os  and  <pi\o(ro4>ta,  see  Jebb, 
Attic  Orators,  vol.  ii.  p.  36,  and  Dr.  Thompson's  Pkadrus^  p.  278,  note. 
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levers  "with  whioh  men  like  Perikles,  Themistokles,  and  Kleon 
set  in  motion,  whether  for  public  or  private  ends,  the  feelings  and 
activities  of  their  fellow-citizens.     In  the  words  of  Ennius — 

Is  dictus  'at  oUis  popularibus  olim 
Qui  turn  vivebant  homines  atque  ffivam  agitabant  ] 
Flos  delibatus  populi  suadseque  medulla. 

Even  the  philosophic  thinker  who  aspired  only  to  such  social 
distinction  as  might  be  conferred  by  a  foremost  position  in  the 
speculative  discussions  perpetually  carried  on  either  in  the  public 
schools  and  gymnasia  or  else  in  private  houses,  was  compelled  to 
study  carefully  the  form,  method,  and  artistic  arrangement  of  his 
arguments.  Nor  was  this  attention  to  form  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage confined  to  the  more  cultured  classes ;  the  common  crowd 
that  frequented  the  theatre  or  the  literary  contests  in  the  games 
were  trained  to  appreciate  reasoned  argument,  and  to  mark  by 
their  plaudits  or  maudits  (if  I  may  coin  the  word)  the  excellenceB 
or  defects  of  poets,  orators,  and  historians ;  just  as  their  forefathers, 
centuries  earlier,  hung  on  the  lips  and  criticised  the  utterances  of 
the  rhapsodists. 

To  all  these  various  activities  and  proclivities  the  Sophists  by 
their  teaching  ministered.  Originally  created  by  the  development 
of  Hellenic  thought  and  language,  they  themselves  served  to 
quicken  and  intensify  the  intellectual  fermentation  that  gave  them 
birth.  They  are,  therefore,  coeval  with  the  highest  stage  of 
Hellenic  development — ^intellectual,  political,  and  artistic — and 
some  of  the  most  venerated  names  in  Greek  literature  are  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  them. 

It  is  now  agreed  that  the  Sophists  did  not  form  a  particular 
school  or  sect  with  common  doctrines  or  method,  but  a  profession 
marked  by  strong  individual  idiosyncrasies.  They  were  teachers 
not  only  of  rhetoric  but  of  all  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
that  make  up  the  sum  of  a  Greek  liberal  education.  But  their 
LD dividual  peculiarities  were  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  qualifica- 
tion of  them  as  free  teachers.  Welcker  has  aptly  hit  off  both 
the  occupation  and  perfect  freedom  from  all  formal  method  and 
dogmatic  restraint  that  distinguished  it  by  denominating  them 
^freyere  PrivatdocentenJ  *  They  were  free-traders  in  thought  and 
philosophy.  They  also  carry  on  that  tradition  of  itinerant  teach- 
icu:  which  we  met  with  at  an  earlier  age  of  Greek  history.  Bound 
to  locality  as  little  as  to  method  and  doctrine,  they  exposed  their 
intellectual  wares — like    travelling    pedlars  among  ourselves — 

'  Klcinc  Schriftenn,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
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whenever  they  fotmd  likelihood  of  customers.  Many  of  them,  and 
especially  those  who  taught  rhetoric,  came  from  Sicily,  the  native 
borne  of  that  science.  They  spread  themselves  over  Greece,  but 
the  more  famous  of  them  concentrated  themselves  in  Athens, 
vrhere  they  were  first  held  in  honour,  but  afterwards,  from  various 
causes,  exposed  to  obloquy,  distrust,  and  persecution.  To  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  free  teaching  of  the  Sophists,  and  thereby 
the  extent  of  indebtedness  of  subsequent  Greek  Skepticism  to 
their  instruction,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  'dictes  and  say- 
inges '  of  the  three  names  most  eminent  among  them — ^Protagoras, 
Goigias,  and  Prodikos. 

L  To  Protagoras  are  ascribed  some  striking  aphorisms,  which 
have  become  current  not  only  among  skeptical,  but  among  philo- 
sophical, thinkers  generally.  He  is  the  author,  e.g,  of  the  earliest 
assertion  of  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge,  'Man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  of  existing  things  that  they  are,  of  non-existing 
things  that  they  are  not,'  a  principle  which  stands  foremost  in  all 
sk^itical  ratiocination.'  It  also  affirms  the  ultimate  character  to 
the  individual  of  the  deliverance  of  his  healthy  senses,  a  truth  also 
admitted  even  by  extreme  Skeptics.  To  the  popular  theology  he 
maintained  a  position  of  suspense.  'Of  the  gods,'  he  said,  'I  can 
neither  say  they  exist,  nor  that  they  do  not  exist,  for  many  are 
the  impediments  to  this  knowledge,  {e,g,)  both  the  obscurity  of 
the  subject  and  the  brevity  of  human  existence,'  an  avowal  which  is 
said  to  have  endangered  his  own  life.  This  skeptical  suspense 
Protagoras  did  not  limit  to  theology.  He  asserts  that  a  similar  po- 
sition of  neutrality  is  discoverable  in  every  assertion  of  knowledge. 
So  he  maintained  that  '  Two  contradictory  statements  might  be 
made  concerning  everything,'  which  may  be  called  the  nucleus  of 
all  the  definitions  of  pure  Skepticism  frx>m  Pyrrhdn  to  Sextos  Em- 
peirikos.^  He  is  also  credited  with  the  maxim  which  became  the 
prime  article  of  accusation  against  the  Sophists  generally,  as  con- 
stituting the  main  object  of  their  teaching,  viz.  '  to  make  the  lesser 
cause  i^pear  the  greater.'  That  he  did  not  anticipate  from  these 
maxims,  nor  wish  to  induce  by  his  teaching  a  complete  intellectual 
vacuum,  is  shown  by  his  remarks  on  education,  in  which  the  idea 
of  definite  attainment  seems  fully  expressed.  Nor,  again,  was 
Protagoras  a  shallow  logomachist,  asserting  the  difficulties  of 

■  The  maxim  has  occasionally  been  made  dogmatic,  either  by  taking 
<  man  *  in  the  sense  of  humanity,  or  laying  undue  stress  on  *  all  things.* 

*  Fabricius  notes  it  as  a  curious  fact  that  Sextos  in  his  account  of 
Protagoras  has  failed  to  credit  him  with  this  aphorism,  of  which  he  himself 
has  made  such  ample  use.  Hyp,  bk.i.chap.  zzziii._Comp.  Diog.  Laert.  iz.  61. 
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human  knowledge  without  a  profound  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  to  him  is  ascribed  one  form  of  the  beautiful  legend  of 
Prometheus,^  that  perennial  illustration,  common  both  to  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  of  the  difficulties,  perils,  and  disappointments 
ih&t  beset  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge. 

His  depth  of  thought,  as  well  as  his  Skeptical  tendendee,  is  also 
evinced  by  the  tradition  that  attributes  to  him  the  Herakleitean 
belief  in  the  transitory  nature  of  all  things.^  This  was  perhaps 
the  initiatory  impulse  of  his  Skepticism,  and  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  tradition  of  his  being  a  disciple  of  'the  tenebrous'  thinker. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  chief  developments  of  the 
skeptical  method  made  by  Fyrrhdn  and  his  successors  are  but 
legitimate  deductions  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Protagoras. 
His  'man  is  the  measure  of  all  things '  is  an  enunciation  of  the  in* 
dividualism  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  Greek  thought,  and  the 
source  both  of  its  unrivalled  productiveness  and  its  inexhaustible 
variety.  In  passing,  too,  we  may  observe  that  the  independence 
and  self-assertion  generated  by  the  principle  were  exemplified  not 
only  in  the  speculation  but  in  the  political  life  of  Greece,  producing 
that  intense  passion  for  liberty,  that  cordial  hatred  of  tyranny, 
which  lends  a  glow  to  so  many  brilliant  passages  in  her  history. 
The  same  principle  contributed  also  to  the  growth  of  Eristic  or 
captious  reasoning — '  the  art  of  wrangling,'  as  Locke  termed  it — 
which  subsequent  thinkers,  from  Sokrates  to  Sextos  Empeirikos, 
so  largely  employed.  For  if  the  only  conception  of  truth  rightly 
pertaining  to  every  man  be  the  particular  conviction  engendered 
by  his  own  senses  and  mental  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  the  dictum 
'  Quot  homines  tot  senterUioB '  represents  not  an  abnormal  and 
exaggerated,  but  the  only  possible,  view  of  the  case.  With  'all 
things'  man  becomes  'the  measure  of  all  men,'  and  each  unit  of 
the  community  is  a  focus  of  antagonistic  and  repellent  influences 
to  all  the  rest.  Eristic,  I  am  aware,  has  also  another  paternity  in 
the  inherent  peculiarities  of  all  written  and  spoken  language.  In- 
deed, we  have  noticed  its  development  among  the  Eleatic  thinkers 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  maxim  of  Protagoras,  but  it  is  to 
the  latter  as  a  foundation  in  human  consciousness  that  we  must 
ascribe  both  its  diffusion  among  Greek  thinkers  and  its  general 
justification  as  an  ultimate  truth,  however  inconvenient  its  prac- 
tical applications. 

II.  If  Protagoras  is  the  greatest  thinker  among  the  Sophists, 

>  Mullach,  Fra^.  vol.  l  pp.  132-34. 
*  Sext.  Emp.  Pyr,  Hyp.  i.  §  217. 
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€togias  k  th^  greatest  writer.  By  his  talents,  his  polished  and 
urbane  manners,  his  influence,  he  is  able  to  secure  a  oonrteons  and 
respectful  treatment  even  from  Plato,  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
Sophifits.^  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  teaching  have  come  down 
to  us.  In  his  work  on  '  Nature  or  the  Kon-existent,'  the  bare  title 
of  which  marks  the  Skeptical  tendency  of  the  author,  he  seeks  to 
establish  the  extreme  positions  :  1.  Nothing  exists;  2.  K  anything 
exists,  it  is  unknowable;  3.  If  it  is  knowable,  the  knowledge 
cannot  be  imparted.  The  work  starts  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
!Eleatic  thinkers,  with  which  it  is  said  that  Gtorgias  in  early  life 
bad  much  sympathy,  but  is  in  reality  an  uncompromising  attack 
on  the  Eleatic  abstractions.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  his  argoment, 
and  inddentally  to  illustrate  methods  of  reasoning  common  to  all 
the  Sophists,  I  will  summarise  its  prominent  features.  Taking 
advantage  of  tiie  ambiguity  in  the  word  existence  which  haa  played 
such  an  important  part  in  metaphysics,  he  first  determines  that 
things  neither  are  nor  are  not,  because  otherwise  being  and  not 
hemg  would  be  identicaL  Secondly,  assuming  existence,  it  could 
neiUier  have  come  to  be  nor  not  come  to  be,  neither  could  it  be 
one  nor  many — ^where  the  argument  turns  on  a  confusion  not 
uncommon  in  Greek  speculation  between  the  infinite  and  the  unde- 
finable,  and  on  the  employment  of  Zenon's  argument  against  the 
reality  of  space  as  incapable  of  definition.  Besides,  if  existence 
were  to  be  estimated  by  human  thought,  eyer3rthing  so  thought 
must  be  real,  whereas  experience  conyinces  us  that  the  existence 
of  objects  is  independent  of  our  perception  of  them.  As  to  the 
third  point,  that  existence  cannot  be  imparted,  this  is  proved  by 
showing  that  it  is  not  existence  which  is  communicated,  but  only 
words,  which  can  refer  only  to  the  perceptions  of  which  they  are 
signs;  and  even  then  must  have  their  significations  limited  by  the 
necessarily  individual  character  of  the  recipient,  since  no  two 
persons  ever  agreed  on  all  points  as  to  their  perceptions  or  feelings, 
nor  even  the  same  person  with  himself  at  different  times  or  in 
different  drcumstanoes.  This  argumentation  is  noteworthy  as  an 
early  example  of  a  type  of  Skeptical  dialectic  often  employed  by 
subsequent  thinkers,  and  which  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
page  of  Sextos  Empeinkos.  It  consists  in  making  every  proposition 
the  centre-point  of  two  or  more  contradictory  assertions,  and  sub- 
mitting each  of  the  latter  to  a  similar  process  of  dichotomy,  and 
then,  by  the  help  of  certain  axiomatic  truths,  deducing  the  falsity 
of  each  step  <^  the  argument.     No  doubt  Gorgias  intended  by  it 

'  Cf.  Grote,  Plato,  vol.  i.,  and  Thompson's  Introd.  to  Gorgias. 
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not,  as  Grote  thought,  to  establish  the  non-existence  of  Konmena ; 
his  Skepticism  was  of  a  &r  more  sweeping  character.  It  amounted 
in  reality  to  a  denial  of  all  existence  considered  aJs  an  object  of 
absolute  verification  and  unimpeachable  communication.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  reasoning  is  sophistical  not  only  in  name 
but  in  its  unscrupulous  character,  for  the  axioms  he  borrows  from 
the  Eleatics,  with  a  tacit  assumption  of  their  unquestionable 
character,  are  precisely  those  to  which,  as  an  adversary  of  that 
philosophy,  he  had  no  right.  But  this,  it  might  be  said,  is  a 
feature  common  not  only  to  Greek  rhetors,  but  to  all  special 
pleading,  whether  political  or  forensic.  Passing  by  the  form  of  the 
argument  and  Gorgias'  standpoint  in  relation  to  it,  we  must  admit 
that  in  its  last  analysis  it  is  based  on  the  necessarily  contradictory 
character  of  all  ultimate  truths.  The  indemonstrable  character  of 
existence,  and  the  impassable  gulf  which  divides  man  as  a  per- 
cipient being  from  the  objects  of  his  perceptions,  are  £acta  which 
are  as  common  to  the  Antinomies  of  !Kant  as  to  the  Skepticism 
of  Gorgias.  We  may  here  enumerate,  as  bearing  on  the  after- 
history  of  Greek  Skeptidsm,  the  following  elements  and  character- 
istics of  its  method  discernible  in  the  teaching  of  Gorgias : — 

(1 )  The  employment  of  a  dialectic  as  unscrupulous  as  it  is  keen^ 
subtle,  and  profound. 

(2)  The  juxtaposition  of  generally  accepted  principles  to  their, 
if  possible,  mutual  destruction. 

(3)  Distrust  of  the  senses  and  their  deliverances. 

(4)  A  nominalistic  estimate  of  the  scope  of  language,  and  a 
resulting  conviction  of  its  untrustworthiness  in  the  communication 
of  truth. 

III.  Ko  teacher  held  a  higher  position  among  his  contempo- 
raries than  Prodikos,  whom  we  may  take  to  represent  especially  the 
rhetorical  and  ethical  element  in  tlie  teaching  of  the  Sophists.  A 
native  of  the  island  of  Koos,  and  probably  a  pupil  of  Protagoras  and 
Gorgias,  he  wandered  throughout  Greece,  teaching  virtue,  at  so 
much  a  lesson.  The  latter  feature — surely  venial  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  depended  on  his  teaching  for  his  subsistence — together 
with  a  doubtful  alle^tion  of  avarice,  are  the  only  faults  found 
with  him.  In  all  other  respects  he  lunks  as  the  wisest  and  most 
exemplary  of  the  Sophists,  from  whom,  indeed,  he  is  pointedly 
distinguished  by  Plato,  on  account  of  his  superior  worthiness.  Of 
Prodikos's  teaching  we  have  two  fragments  left.  These,  however, 
rf^lfkte  to  the  main  theme  of  all  his  teaching,  the  choice  of  Herakles. 
Tills  apologue,  as  I  dare  say  you  remember,  teaches  how  Herakles 
iu  liin  youth  was  accosted  by  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  semblance  of 
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two  women,  each  with  appropriate  dress,  gesture,  and  demeanour ; 
the  former  of  whom  sets  hefore  him  the  present  glory,  the  endur- 
ing &me  and  heneficenoe  of  a  yirtuoua  life,  withal  not  disguising 
^e  severe  trials  and  hardships  which  are  its  necessary  conditions ; 
for  the  gods  have  not  granted  what  is  really  heautiful  and  good 
apart  from  trouhle  and  careful  striving.  The  other  tries  to  allure 
him  to  her  service  hy  dwelling  on  the  various  pleasures,  the  care- 
less ease,  that  attend  it.  Herakles  ultimately  decides  for  virtue, 
and  therehy  becomes  the  great  but  much-tried  hero  of  Greek 
ethical  teaddng.  The  moral  of  the  fable,  I  need  scarcely  remark, 
18  not  only  inoffensive,  it  is  in  the  very  highest  degree  pure,  noble, 
and  disinterested.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  Bible  itself 
teaching  of  a  sublimer  or  more  distinctly  ethical  character.  And 
when  the  apologue,  affecting  when  narrated  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage, was  adorned,  as  we  are  told  it  was  by  Prodikos,  with  every 
rhetorical  grace'  calculated  to  touch  the  feelings  and  excite  the 
passions  of  his  youthful  hearers,  the  effect  must  have  been  as 
wholesomely  stimulating  and  beneficial  as  any  moral  teaching  could 
possibly  be.  Not  less  salutary  were  Prodikos's  other  teachings, 
if  we  may  credit  the  reproductions  of  them  by  rhetors  and  philo- 
sophers. He  agrees  with  Sokrates  that  the  value  of  riches  depends 
entirely  on  the  use  made  of  them,  and  that  virtue  must  be  learnt. 
He  also  taught  the  worthlessness  of  earthly  Kfe,  and  how  the 
good  man  should  long  for  freedom  from  the  body.  Whether,  as 
Welcker  maintains,  he  taught  immortality,  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
doubtful,  though  I  must  confess  most  of  his  teachings  point  in  that 
direction.  On  the  other  hand,  Prodikos  is  accused  of  atheism,  in 
that  he  regarded  the  gods  not  as  divine  beings  but  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  sun,  moon,  rivers,  fountains,  and  whatever  else  in 
nature  was  beneficial  to  man.* 

In  the  objects  of  his  instruction,  though  perhaps  less  in 
method,  Prodikos  is  a  forerunner  of  Sokrates.  Not  only  are  bia 
teachings  ethical,  but  he  adopted  the  plan  of  taking  moral  defini- 
tions and  abstractions  as  objects  of  rhetorical  disquisition.  So  he 
treated  of  courage,  rashness,  riches,  in  a  manner  akin  to  that  of 
Sokrates.  He  probably,  however,  endeavoured  to  obtain  and  to 
inculcate  some  final  decision  on  the  questions  thus  mooted,  and 
did  not,  Hke  Sokrates,  leave  the  result  doubtful.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  reason,  among  others,  why  he  is  treated  with  more  respect 
by  Aristophanes  than  his  great  successor. 

'  XenophoD,  Memor.  ii.  1. 

«  Sext.  Emp.  a4v.  Math.  i.  §  62 
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In  some  respects  Prodikos  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
Sophist.  Agreeing  with  his  fellow-teachers  that  virtue  is  to  be 
learnt,  he  insisted  not  only  on  the  intellectual,  but  on  the  exclusively 
ethical  aspect  of  that  discipline.  Yirtue,  the  perfection  of  human 
addon,  like  intellectual  and  physical  vigour,  was  the  object  of 
exercise,  cultivation,  and  self-disoipline.  The  moral  athlete,  the 
would-be  imitator  of  the  great  Herakles,  must,  like  his  prototype, 
contend  and  strive  for  virtue.  He  must  become  a  gymnast  in  tiie 
arena  of  human  passion  and  worldly  temptation  just  as  much  as  in 
the  debates  of  the  sdiools  or  the  physical  exercises  of  the  pakestra. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  remedied  what  were  generally  considered 
deficiencies  in  the  teachings  of  his  brother  Sophists,  and  even  of 
Sokrates  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Atheism  of  Prodikos, 
whether  entire  or,  as  meet  probable,  only  partial,  connects  him  with 
the  class  of  free-teachers  generally  as  the  oljects  of  popular  sus- 
picion and  displeasure.  No  ethical  teaching  was  so  noble,  no  life 
so  pure,  as  to  compensate  in  the  mind  of  the  vulgar  Athenian  for 
defective  belief  in  the  gods.  Protagoras,  as  we  have  seen,  urged 
his  intellectual  helplessness  on  the  subject.  He  could  not  tell 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  whether  they  did  not  exist,  and  unfor- 
tunately he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject. 
Neither  the  suspense  of  this  philosopher  nor  the  rationalism  of 
Prodikos  were  pleasing  to  their  fellow-citizens.  We  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  Sokrates  the  result  of  this  exacerbation  of  the  popular 
religious  sentim^it. 

We  are  now,  I  think,  in  a  better  position  to  realize  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  our  free-teachers  and  the  extent  of  their  independence  of  and 
antagonism  to  the  religious  convictions  and  customary  traditions  of 
the  Atheniiui  populace.  1.  They  represent  the  decadence  of  older 
theological  conceptions,  and  the  separation  thereby  necessitated 
between  religious  dogma  and  the  ethical  teaching  ordinarily  based 
upon  or  taught  in  connection  with  it.  We  may  find  precisely 
similar  phenomena  in  two  important  epochs  in  modem  history. 
The  Sophists  are  the  predecessors  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  of  the  French  Encyclopaddisto  in  the  half-century 
preceding  the  Revolution.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  immoral 
character  of  Religion  and  its  ministers  effected  a  disruption — • 
temporary  in  the  latter  two  instances  on  account  of  the  essentially 
moral  basis  of  Christianity — ^between  Theology  and  Ethics ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  latter  on  an  independent  foundation  of  its 
own.  In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  deities  of  Olympus  still  retained 
their  supremacy  at  Athens.  The  literally  unaophiaticcUed  populace 
were  still  of  opinion  that  human  right  and  wrong,  and  weal  and 
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^oe,  were  regulated  by  their  almighty  decrees.  How  the  gods 
rewarded  the  good  and  punished  the  evil  was  the  subject  and  plot 
of  most  of  ^Mbr  dramas.  The  extent  to  which  religious  fanaticism 
in  favour  of  traditional  b^ief  eould  be  evoked  at  Athens  is  shown 
by  the  popular  excitement  at  the  mutilation  of  the  HermsB.  That 
the  Olympian  deities  were  represented  by  poets  and  dramatists  as 
liarSy  adulterers,  thieves,  did  not  signify.  With  an  obtuaeness 
which  would  be  marvellous  if  it  were  not  so  common,  they  refused 
to  recognise  palpable  incongruities  between  the  religious  dogma  or 
worship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral  sentiment  of  cultured 
humanity  on  the  other. 

To  this  disparity  the  Sophists  and  Sokratee  drew  attention, 
though  less  by  open  contradiction  than  by  the  tacit  and  indirect 
adoption  of  other  hypotheses  irreconcilable  with  it.  By  the  free- 
teachers  the  gods  were  placed  distinctly  in  the  background. 
Human  duties  and  interests,  virtues  and  excellences,  were  sub- 
fltituted  as  regulative  sanctions  for  the  old  Olympian  rule.  The 
change  was  the  ethical  analogue  to  a  similar  revolution  taking 
place  in  Greek  physical  science.  If  'Yortex'  ousted  Zeus,  as 
Aristophanes  complained,  from  his  material  dominion,  'Virtue,' 
with  still  more  right,  it  might  be  said,  deprived  him  of  his  pre- 
tended moral  sovereignty  over  human  actions  and  life.  It  was 
already  a  suspicious  circumstance,  symptomatic  of  the  change 
coming  over  Greek  theology,  that  the  thinkers  of  Greece  were  now 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  deities  in  general  terms  as  the  gods, 
instead  of  designating  them  as  individuals,  and  so  calling  attention 
to  the  turpitudes  associated  with  their  actual  names. 

But  the  Sophists  not  only  opposed  the  religious  prepossessions 
of  the  Greeks,  their  free-methods  conflicted  with  their  moral  con- 
victions as  welL  The  chief  Sophists,  we  have  seen,  were  Bhetors,  and 
with  Rhetoric  they  combined  Dialectic  and  occasionally  indulged  in 
Eristic,  the  captious  excess  of  Dialectic.  They  taught  for  pay  the 
art  of  persuasion,  the  best  and  readiest  method  of  securing  victory 
in  all  kinds  of  debate.  The  Athenians  could  not  but  see  that  this 
art  was  open  to  abuse.  If  not  essentially  inducing  laxity  and 
want  of  principle,  it  would  undoubtedly  do  so  in  the  hands  of  un- 
IHrindpled  persons.  Besides,  these  rhetors  came  frx>m  Sicily,  the 
native  land  of  Rhetoric,  and  were  perhaps,  even  on  that  account, 
obnoxious  to  the  Athenians.  Hence  the  old-&shioned  among  them 
regarded  these  new  teachers  in  the  same  light  as  Oato  the  censor 
did  the  Sophistical  disquisitions  of  Oameades,  when  that  Skeptic 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  the  Roman  youth  the  identity  of  justice 
and  expediency.    They  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  utility  of 
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an  art  which  might  oonceiyably  be  used  to  conftifie  vice  with 
virtue,  duty  with  pleasure,  and  to  prove  the  worse  the  better 
cause.  They  refiised  to  concede  the  advantage  of  intellectual 
gymnastics  for  their  own  sake,  or  to  applaud  a  rhetorical  or  dialectic 
prowess  which  might  be  employed  so  as  to  endanger  the  well-being 
and  social  order  of  the  State.  Men  like  Anytos  and  Meletos  were 
far  from  sharing  the  robust  confidence  of  Sokrates  and  Plato  in 
the  common  sense,  the  native  goodness,  the  social  instincts  of  the 
young  Athenians ;  nor  were  they  more  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
such  abstract  principles  as  the  inherent  force  of  truth,  or  the 
claims  of  Dialectic  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  the  innate  aptitude  of  the 
human  mind  for  inquiry  and  discussion,  nor,  once  more,  did  they 
consider  that  every  kind  of  human  knowledge  may,  in  the  hands  of 
unworthy  persons,  be  abused.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  the 
liability  to  such  abuse  offered  by  the  Sophists  and  their  methods 
was  of  a  peculiarly  seductive  nature.  Hence  the  dramatic  freedom, 
the  double-tongued  argumentation  of  the  Sophists,  were  as  loath- 
some to  dogmatic  Athenians  as  the  twofold  truth  of  some  Chris- 
tian thinkers  was  to  the  ruling  powers  of  Eomanism.  This  feeling, 
as  we  know,  aided  by  political  causes,  reached  its  climax  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Soki'ates,  while  the  traditional  flight  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  indignation  against  Prodikos,  were  less  marked  expressions  of 
it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Athenians  were  at  all  likely  to 
discriminate  between  the  rhetorical  and  the  dialectical  arts  con- 
sidered in  their  probable  effect  on  the  minds  of  their  youth.  For, 
although  Rhetoric  is  older  than  Dialectic,  as  intellectual  synthesis  is 
an  earlier  mental  process  than  analysis,  the  end  of  both  is  in  reality 
the  same.  Under  any  circumstances,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  both 
admitted,  the  boundary-line  between  Rhetoric  and  Dialectic,  and  be- 
tween these  and  Eristic,  is  in  reality  and  practically  of  a  very  insigni- 
ficant character ;  for  if  a  man  be  inveighed  to  adopt  a  wrong  conclu- 
sion and  carry  it  into  practice,  it  cannot  matter  much  whether  his 
feelings  have  been  seduced  by  Rhetoric  or  his  reason  convinced  by 
Logic  In  either  case,  the  instrument  of  persuasion  is  double- 
edged,  and  just  as  capable  of  bad  as  good  effects.  Perhaps  on  the 
score  of  permanence.  Rhetoric  might  be  considered  as  the  more 
innocuous,  in  accordance  with  the  old  epigram  which  happily^ 
describes  their  respective  methods : — 

Rhetorica  est  palmse  similis,  Dialectica  pugno ; 
Hffic  pugnet,  palmam  scd  tamen  ilia  feret.^ 

'  According  to  Quinctilian,  Zenon  was  the  author  of  this  comparison. 
The  epigram  in  the  text  is  quoted  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Sext.  Emp. 
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But  to  such  niceties  the  ayerage  Athenian  Philistine  was 
supremely  indifferent.  The  distinction  hetween  the  sciences,  if  he 
allowed  it,  would  have  been  between  the  bad  and  the  worse,  a 
rivalry  of  ill  teaching  and  immoral  consequences.  In  either  case 
he  discerned  or  thought  he  discerned  in  the  linguistic  l^erdemain 
a  potent  source  of  immorality  and  corruption.  His  suspicions 
were  no  doubt  kept  alive  and  confirmed  by  the  more  vain  and  extra- 
vagant among  the  Sophists,  who  chose  the  most  paradoxical  subjects 
on  which  to  dilate.  The  more  preposterous  the  theme,  the  more 
opposed  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind,  the  greater  the  skill 
needed  to  elucidate  and  establish  it.  Like  a  lay wer  who  boabts  of 
canyinghis  client  through  some  very  difficult  case,  the  glory  of  the 
victory  was  in  direct  proportion  to  its  di  priori  unlikelihood,  in  other 
words,  to  the  justice,  reason,  and  evidence  naturally  arraigned 
against  it.  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  Sophistical  elenchi  furnishes 
us  with  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  paradoxes  the  more  unscrupulous 
Sophists  pledged  themselves  to  maintain.  The  effect  of  such  themes 
on  the  Athenians  might  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  indignation 
excited  in  some  circles  in  this  country  on  the  publication  of 
Mandeville's  work  proving  that  'Private  vices  were  public  benefits,' 
or  the  excitement  caused  by  the  theological  paradox  of  Warburton's 
*  Divine  Legation.'  These  dialectical  excesses  are  not  only  repre- 
hended by  such  writers  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  they  are  also  found 
fault  with  by  Sextos  Empeirikos,  who  bases  upon  them  his  argument 
that  the  rhetorical,  like  every  other  art,  is  a  nullity.^  But  for  my 
part  I  cuinot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  most  of  those  paradoxes 
with  which  the  Sophists  ai-e  credited  were  really  adopted  by  them 
in  good  earnest  and  with  a  direct  purpose  to  deceive ;  and  much 
virtuous  indignation  seems  to  me  to  have  been  wasted  on  them  on 
tiiat  account.  I  regard  these  paralogisms,  logical  puerilities,  &o.,  in 
the  same  light  as  similar  playful  riddles,  equivocations,  and  quibbles 
among  ourselves.  Every  intellectual  process,  like  vinous  fermen- 
tation, will  have  a  certain  proportion  of  good  liquor,  and  so  much 
lees  or  insoluble  subsidence,  but  no  wise  man  is  at  all  liable  to 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  To  me  at  least  these  paralogisms 
seem  a  striking  illustration  of  the  astuteness  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
the  flexibility  of  their  language,  the  recklessness  with  which  they 

a4iv.  Math,  iu  §  8,  a&  one  of  Dupertos ;  bat  a  very  similar  epigram  may  be 
foond  by  Aadoenus,  Epigr,  ed.  Eenooaid,  p.  45.  Luther's  distinction  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  dialectic  is  well  known :  <  Rhetor  sine  dialectica  nihU 
firmi  docere  potest,  et  e  contra  dialecticus  sine  rhetorica  non  afficit  auditores 
Utramqae  vero  conjangens  docet  eC  persoadet.'  £^igt,  ad  GakUas,  cap.  6. 
'  Adv.  Math,  lib.  ii. 
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applied  their  thought-prooeflses  to  every  conoeirable  object,  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  followed  up  every  investigation  and 
accepted  every  result.  No  other  characteristic  could,  I  think,  have 
been  expected  from  a  race  possessed  with  an  invincible  love  of  free- 
dom, and  a  hatred  of  all  restraint.  Hence  we  have  the  noteworthy 
fact  that  it  is  among  that  nation  of  all  others  which  carried  mental  de- 
velopment to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  that  we  find  the  greatest 
number  and  variety  of  these  mock-dialectics.  Nor  again  can  I 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  much  of  tiie  power  of 
Sokrates  and  Plato,  and  even  the  dialectical  skill  of  Aristotle 
himself,  was  due  to  a  preliminary  training  in  these  exercises.  For 
false  as  well  as  true  Dialectic  contributes  to  the  same  object  of 
strengtiiening  the  mental  faculties  by  inteUectual  gymnaatics,  just  as 
grammar  may  be  taught  by  the  correction  of  what  is  wrong  as  well 
as  by  direct  imitation  of  what  is  right.  Indeed  many  of  our 
Skeptics  have  asserted  that  even  true  Dialectic  serves  no  other  nor 
higher  purpose. 

But  although  to  the  simple  citizens,  the  Ihwrai  of  Athens, 
regarding  the  effects  of  Bhetoric  and  Dialectic  on  the  minds  of  their 
youth,  the  two  arts  seemed  equally  culpable  and  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  undifferentiated,  still  the  passing  over  of  Rhetoric 
into  Dialectic  is  a  distinctiy  marked  feature  of  the  progress  of 
Hellenic  speculation.'     It  is  also  connected  with  the  Sophists  and 

'  That  the  stress  on  Rhetoric  which  marked  the  earlier  Sophists  was 
later  on  traDsferred  to  Eristic  is  a  theoiy  not  only  established,  as  Mr. 
Sidgwick  has  shown  {Jowrnal  qf  Philology^  vol.  iv.  p.  288,  ^.)>  by  Plato's 
dilferent  methods  of  treating  the  Sophists,  but  which  receives  independent 
confirmation  from  the  probability  of  the  case.  For  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  mankind — considering  man  as  a  social  and  political  onit — Rhetoric, 
the  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings  or  the  volition,  precedes  Dialectic,  the 
reasoned  persuasion  of  the  intellect,  though  intrinsically  considered  the 
latter  comes  first.  Probably  the  difference  in  Plato's  treatment  of  the 
Sophists  also  throws  some  light  on  the  relation  of  Sokrates  to  Plato.  The 
original  Sophists  brought  from  Sicily  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  employed 
it  rather  unscrupulously  to  enforce  contradictory  opinions.  But  they  dis- 
covered that  their  art  was  soon  nonplussed  by  the  native  shrewdness  of 
the  Athenian  intellect,  which  prided  itself  on  quickly  detecting  argumen- 
tative pitfalls,  as  well  as  by  that  peculiar  dev^opment  of  dialeotio 
employed  by  Sokrates.  Accordingly  they  changed  their  tactics.  Abandon- 
ing Rhetoric,  at  least  giving  it  only  the  second  place  in  their  teaching, 
they  cultivated  the  Athenian  Dialectic  and  the  Sokratio  elenchus.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  method  was  concerned,  Sokrates  might  be  said  to  have 
been  *  hoist  with  his  own  petard.*  When  Plato  discovered,  probably  after 
the  death  of  Sokrates,  that  his  master's  elenchus  had  thus  been  k)phi8ti« 
cated,  he  adopted  another  plan,  which,  however,  differed  from  that  of  the 
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SokrateB,  and  contribuied  directly  and  largely  to  the  development 
of  freedom  of  Greek  thoi:^ht.  The  differenoe  between  the  sister 
arts  was  in  the  first  instance  one  of  method.  The  rhetor  declaimed 
in  long  harangues,  dividing  his  i^)eeches  into  carefollj  adjusted 
periods,  eadi  rounded  off  with  artistic  and  rhythmical  cadence ; 
the  whole  adorned  with  flowery  language,  profuse  imagery,  far- 
fetdied  ezpreestons,  under  which  the  pith  of  the  argmnent  was 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  No  doubt  tiie  volc^ytuousness  of  the 
form  frequently  served  to  veil  the  imperfection  of  the  substance. 
Inconclusive  and  Mae  reasoning  occasionally  lurked  beneath  the 
ingeniously  woven  chain  of  sentences.  Bedundan<^  of  words  was 
purposely  employed  to  conceal  poverty  of  matter.  Superabund* 
ant  imagery,  subtle  distmctions,  and  high-fiown  language  drew 
off  the  hearors'  attention  from  the  perverse  or  untrue  deduction. 
Sokrates  and  his  school  conferred  tiierefore  incalculable  benefit  on 
tlie  cause  of  Greek  free-thought  by  pitting  Dialectic  against  Ithe- 
toric,  and  quick  short  questions  and  re^^es  in  opposition  to  long 
and  artificial  harangues. 

Properly  speaking,  the  diange  thus  induced  was  a  return  or 
rathor  an  advance  to  the  native  methods  of  the  human  reason. 
For  in  pursuing  its  inquiries  and  arriving  at  its  conclusions  the  un- 
sophisticated reason  does  not  naturally  rely  upon  verbose  arguments 
and  elaborate  propositions.  Its  primary  and  favourite  method  is 
catechetical.  The  questions  of  an  intelligent  child  are  much  more 
direct  and  pointed  than  the  reserved  and  circuitous  investigations 
of  the  disciplined  thinker.  Its  verdicts  also  are  as  plain  and 
simple  as  the  subject-matter  may  permit.  Hence  Rhetoric  may  be 
called  the  luxury,  while  Dialectic  is  tiie  necessity,  of  the  human 
reason.  The  latter  is  the  prose,  while  the  former  is  the  rudiment- 
ary poetry,  of  human  language. 

FurUier,  Dialectic,  the  creation  and  outgrowth  of  free-thought, 
is  also  its  potent  instrument.  It  is  therefore  much  less  adapted  than 
Khetoiic  to  enforce  dogmas  and  conclusions  of  a  definitive  kind. 
Indeed  its  operations  when  unrestricted  by  dogmatic  postulates  and 
foregone  conclusions  are  not  so  much  constructive  as  destructive. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  creeds  and  convictions  by  methods  exclu* 
aively  dialectical,  accompanied  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  process,  may  at  any  moment  recoil  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  make  it.    Like  the  eagle,  those  soaring  ratiocinations 

Sophists  more  in  the  end  aimed  at  than  in  the  method  pursued.  Like  his 
master,  he  employed  Eristic,  or  a  Dialectic  indistinguishable  from  Eristic, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  Ignorance  and  discovering  Truth ;  whereas 
the  Sophists  in  many  cases  had  an  eye  merely  to  their  own  advantage. 
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and  ccHidiusions  ^re  Uable  to  be  brought  down  by  arrows  feathered 
fix^m  their  own  wings.  Hence  the  finished  and  onsonipulous 
dialectic  of  Sokrates  was  in  reality  much  more  dangerous  to 
Athenian  belief  than  the  rhetorical  melihods  of  the  Sophists,  though 
the  latter,  as  1  have  already  hinted,  were  by  no  means  unversed  in 
Eristic,  or  backward  in  employing  its  supple  and  elastic  argumen- 
tation. Professionally  no  doubt  Sophists  were  teachers  of  know- 
ledge, and  herein  lies  one  of  the  few  distinctions  that  separate  them 
from  Sokrates,  who  professed  to  have  nothing  to  teach ;  but  so  fear  as 
this  applies  to  the  dogmatic  content  of  their  instruction,  it  must  have 
been  almost  nullified  by  their  free  method,  and  their  habit  of  discuss- 
ing with  equal  impartiality  the  opposite  sides  of  every  argument. 

All  succeeding  Greek  Skeptics,  I  might  say  all  subsequent 
philosophy,  adopted  this  method — the  free  dialectics,  which,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Eleatios,  undoubtedly  practised  by  Zenon,  employed 
by  the  Sophists  first  perhaps  as  subsidiary  to  Ehetoric,  but  after- 
wards as  an  independent  mode  of  argumentation,  was  ultimately 
brought  to  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  Sokratic  elenchus. 
Not  only  the  Sokratic  schools,  the  Cynics  and  Megarics,  but  the 
distinctive  Skeptics,  Pyrrh6n  and  his  followers,  employed  exclu- 
sively the  dialectic  found  in  its  fullest  development  in  the  Platonic 
Dialogues.  Nor  is  there,  as  commonly  supposed,  any  real  distinction 
in  kind  between  the  excessive  employment  of  Eristic  by  the  later 
free-thinkers  and  its  use  by  the  Sophists  and  Sokrates.  The  high 
personal  character,  the  deep  moral  earnestness,  and  the  fate  of  the 
greatest  of  Greek  philosophers  have  combined  in  raising  a  barrier 
between  his  method  and  that  of  pronounced  Skeptics  which  in 
fiEdmess  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Sokrates  is  as  resolute  an  em- 
ployer of  Eristic  as  any  Skeptic  from  Pyrrh6n  to  Sextos  Empeirikos. 
He  is  just  as  great  an  adept  at  playing  on  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment. He  is  quite  as  indifferent  to  positive  results  accruing  from 
his  ratiocination.  Nay,  in  some  respects,  as  we  shall  shortly  find, 
Sokrates  is  a  more  genuine  Skeptic  than  Pyrrh6n  himself. 

Thus  the  Sophists  and  Sokrates  contributed  to  the  fuither 
progress  of  Greek  free-thought  by  advocating  and  employing  a 
mode  of  truth-investigation  unfettered  by  dogma  and  tradition,  and 
unhampered  by  bias  and  preconception.  The  basis  on  which  their 
method  rested,  the  conclusion  to  which  it  tended,  was  the  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  human  reason  and  its  intelligent  procedure  over 
all  authoiitative  and  dictated  truth.  Even  if  the  reason  were  not 
infallible,  it  was  more  so  than  any  other  mode  of  ascertaining 
truth;  besides  which  it  had  the  peculiar  faculty,  like  the  self- 
regulative  or  corrective  processes  of  some  machines,  of  apprehend- 
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ing  its  own  feJlilnlity,  I  have  admitted  that  the  Sophists  were 
not  always  free  from  the  charge  of  self-interest  in  their  teaching. 
The  flezibiliiy  of  the  mind  and  of  its  instrument  human  language, 
they  sometimes  employed  for  their  own  purposes.  The  uncertainty 
of  ultimate  truth  afforded  an  occasional  plea  for  advancing  or 
suggesting  what  was  transparently  untrue.  But  this  was  no  more, 
as  I  have  hinted,  than  the  abuse  to  which  all  freedom,  even  the 
most  rudimentary,  is  liable ;  the  sediment  which  is  the  normal 
product  of  all  fermentation.  Some  of  the  leading  Sophists  may 
have  arrived  at — as  Sokrates  certainly  did — the  high  disinterested 
aim  of  aU  true  inquiry — *  Truth  for  truth's  sake,'  apart  from  the 
material  gain  of  money,  or  the  social  advantage  of  definitive  and 
general  convictions ;  nay,  even  carrying  disinterestedness  to  such 
a  point  of  self-sacrifice  as  to  remain  careless  whether  truth  were 
actually  discovered  or  no,  and  solicitous  only  that  their  restless 
mental  enei^es  should  be  employed  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Sophists  undoubtedly  promoted  very  largely 
the  intellectual  life  of  Greece.  Both  by  their  varied  subjects  of 
teaching  and  their  free  handling  of  them,  they  helped  to  widen  the 
range  of  Greek  thought  Their  Dialectic  and  Eristic  braced  the 
reaaoning  fiusulties  of  their  pupils,  while  their  Bhetoric  imparted 
the  rudiments  of  linguistic  aesthetics  and  good  taste.  They  impelled 
the  national  instincts  in  the  direction  they  had  already  chosen,  viz. 
the  application  of  reasoned  discussion  to  every  object  with  which 
they  came  in  contact.  In  a  word,  they  materially  hastened  the 
development  of  that  complete  philosophic  freedom,  that  entire 
liberty  of  intellectual  speculation,  which  distinguishes  all  subsequent 
Hellenic  thought.  Nor  is  their  undoubted  merit  in  these  particulars 
I4>preciably  lessened  by  the  imputations  so  frequently  lavished  on 
them  of  indulging  in  puerile  or  even  dishonest  ratiocination. 
This  abuse  of  their  method,  even  if  it  were  more  common  than  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it,  was  a  fault  of  less  intellectual  consequence 
to  the  nation  than  uninquiring  ignorance  or  mental  stagnation. 
It  was  surely  better  that  the  Greeks  should  learn  of  Goigias  how 
to  prove  the  non-eziBtence  of  all  things  than  to  acquiesce  blindly 
in  the  still  greater  falsity,  the  real  existence  of  all  things.  The 
absolute  needs  of  nature  and  of  life  may  be  trusted  to  rectify  any 
excess  of  ratiocination,  they  can  do  little  to  supply  its  defect.  Of 
the  two,  it  is  better  that  a  man  should  think  himself  to  be  a  god 
than  feel  himself  to  be  a  brute. 

The  Sophists  also  have  the  merit  of  recognising  the  position  of 
the  human  consciousness  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  to  insist  on 
what  has  now  become  an  axiom  of  philosophy,  the  relativity  of  all 
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human  knowledge.  The  maxim  of  ProtagoraSy  'Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things/  declared  this  with  an  explicitnees  and  dm- 
plicity  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  effect  of  this  principle 
was  naturally  to  sepaitite  the  individual  thinker  from  the  general 
traditions  and  opinions  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  make  his  know- 
ledge and  conduct  dependent  on  himself.  Protagoras  was  thus  the 
Descartes  of  ancient  Greece,  the  real  founder  of  the  critical  philo- 
sophy. Never  after  did  Hellenic  thinkers  lose  sight  of  that 
primary  axiom  (^  all  thought.  Especially  did  it  subserve  the  cause 
of  Skepticism.  To  the  disciples  of  Sokrates  and  of  Pyrrh6n,  the 
free-thinkers  of  Greece,  it  became  the  citadel  from  which  they 
attacked  every  system  of  dogma,  and  to  which  they  could  always 
retire  when  inconveniently  pressed  by  their  foes.  If  the  indi- 
vidualism thus  eng^idered  had  its  inconveniences,  these  were 
probably  infinitely  exceeded  by  its  merits.  The  Greek  passion  for 
freedom  had  at  least  a  philosophical  principle  on  which  to  rest,  and 
from  which  it  waB  never  afterwards  destined  to  be  moved. 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  services  rendered  by  the  Sophists  to 
Hellenic  progress  by  their  linguistic  analysis  and  th^  nominalistic 
tendencies.  They  thus  exercised  a  power  on  early  Greek  i^pecula- 
tion  like  that  which  the  Nominalists  of  the  Middle  Ages  exercised 
on  scholasticism.  Already  there  was  perceptible  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy a  tendency  to  accept  words  for  things.  The  abstractions  of 
the  Eleatics,  the  physical  causes  of  Ionic  and  other  materializing 
thinkers,  were  assuming  an  influence  more  potent  than  their  real 
origin  warranted.  The  enormous  development  of  realism  under 
Plato  we  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  noticing.  CQearly  there 
was  ample  justification  for  the  Skeptical  analysis,  the  examination 
into  the  origin  and  etymology  of  wordd,  the  investigation  of  the 
relation  of  language  to  the  human  mind  which  the  Sophists 
initiated.  The  later  Skeptics,  as  we  shall  find,  also  availed 
themselves  of  this  weapon  first  cast  in  the  armoury  of  the  Sophists, 
and  found  that  its  destructive  powers  served  them  in  good  stead. 

I  need  hardly  add  any  remark  on  the  general  character  of  the 
Sophists.  The  common  notion  that  unconventional  conclusions, 
or  an  unusual  amount  of  liberty,  must  peeds  engender  profligacy  of 
conduct,  contributed  for  many  centuries  to  fix  on  them  an  immoral 
character,  for  which  Greek  history  does  not  afford  the  least  basis. 
Happily,  the  prejudice  is  now  extinct.  Mr.  Grote,  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Welcker,  and  followed  by  English  and  German  critics,  has 
established  their  general  rectitude  and  morality  beyond  possibility 
of  question.  Neither  Plato  nor  Sokrates  ever  accuse  the  Sophists 
of  leading  immoml  lives^  nor  do  they  suggest  that  they  were  any- 
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thing  but  respectaUe  citizenB.  What  small  foundation  there  ua.q 
for  a  charge  of  corrupting  youth  when  adduced  against  Sokratem, 
who  in  this  particular  is  a  repreeentative  of  the  Sophists,  we  shrill 
skkortlj  have  an  opportunity  of  considering.  In  the  instance  of 
.  ProdikoSy  whatever  freedom  may  have  attached  to  his  speculative 
doctrines^  of  which  we  know  little,  his  practical  teaching  is  marki^d 
by  purity,  justice,  and  self-denial  equal  to  that  of  any  HeUetiic 
teacher,  not  even  excepting  Sokrates  himself.  Thus  in  parting 
from  the  Sophists  as  the  frc^-teachers  of  early  Greece,  we  have  tho 
bappiness  of  knowing  that  their  freedom,  speculative  and  religions^ 
was  as  a  rule  unsullied  by  any  taint  of  vice,  and  that  the  liberty 
they  taught  and  practised  did  not  degenerate  into  licentiousnesti. 
«  •••••• 

*  I  feel  I  owe  you  some  apology/  continued  Dr.  Trevor  as 
he  closed  his  MS.,  ^for  having  detained  you  so  long  on  Oie 
subject  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  though  I  did  nut 
read  you  every  sentence  of  my  MS.;  but  we  have,  as  you  are 
aware,  determined  to  prosecute  our  subject  with  some  degree 
of  thoroughness.  After  all,  the  hours  we  are  devoting  to  ii 
few  of  the  world's  greatest  luminaries  are  only  what  some 
men  give  up  daily  to  the  perusal  of  the  combined  atrocitifs 
and  trivialities  of  a  daily  paper,  while  a  much  greater  portivm 
wasted  every  day  by  many  ladies  in  devouring  the  inanitips 
of  time  is  of  a  modem  fiction-monger.' 

Tea  was  then  brought  in  and  handed  round. 

Arundel.  To  be  candid.  Doctor,  your  paper  was  son^e- 
what  exhausting.  However,  we  can  discuss  a  few  of  it^ 
salient  points  while  drinking  tea,  and  thus  make  philosophy 
our  tea-table  talk,  as  well  as  recover  from  the  repression, 
lingual  and  mental,  caused  by  your  long  essay. 

Trevor.  Our  best  plan  would  be  to  keep  as  close  to 
chronology  as  possible.  My  paper,  you  see,  comprehends  two 
schools,  Meatic  and  Sophist,  with  an  intervening  number  uf 
tJiinkers  unattached. 

Miss  Leycester.  But  starting  with  the  Eleatics,  as  your 
paper  admitted,  deprives  us  of  the  real  dawn  of  Gre*  k 
philosophy,  which  one  naturally  looks  for  in  the  rude  specuhi- 
tion  of  Thales  and  the  physical  thinkers,  who  tried  to  fintl 
the  origin  of  all  things  in  water,  air,  fire,  &c.     In  my  fii>t 
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introduction  to  Greek  philosophy,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  those  efforts.  What  a 
child-like  idea  of  the  universe  was  that  of  Thales !  and  how 
pleasant  it  must  have  been  to  have  lived  at  a  time  when  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  when  every  new  teacher  arriving  at  Athens 
was  welcomed  with  a  zest  and  interest  we  are  unable  to  realise ! 
When  Zenon,  e,g.  arrived  with  his  master  Parmenides, 
we  can  imagine  the  intellectual  excitement  produced.  Con- 
trast this  state  of  things  with  the  blase  and  jaded  condition 
of  our  present-day  philosophy,  when  all  conceivable  systems 
of  thought  seem  quite  exhausted,  and  more  or  less  ingenious 
eclecticism  is  the  sole  originality  we  can  aspire  to.  .  .  .  You 
remember  how  Herder,  with  the  keen  feeling  of  a  poet  for 
complete  harmony  between  his  ideas  and  his  surroundings, 
makes  his  characters,when  preparing  to  discuss  theconmience- 
ment  of  Hebrew  poetry,  mount  a  hill  just  before  sunrise  on  a 
fine  summer  morning,^  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  manner 
in  which  he  interweaves  the  sensations  produced  by  the 
scene  before  them  with  the  emotions  caused  by  the  first 
poetic  lispings  of  the  Hebrews.  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh 
at  me,  but  I  have  always  been  so  impressed  by  this  poetic 
fancy  of  Herder's,  and  the  peculiar  propriety  of  studying  the 
early  development  of  human  thought  by  the  dawning  light 
of  a  summer's  day,  that  I  took  some  years  ago  my  notes  on 
the  early  Greek  thinkers  to  the  top  of  a  rather  high  hill 
before  sunrise  to  see  if  the  rising  sun 'would  throw  some 
additional  light  on  the  subject  of  Thales,  Anaximander, 
and  Anaximenes,  as  well  as  on  the  early  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Trevor.  I  hope  your  picturesque  enterprise  was  attended 
with  success. 

Miss  Leycester.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  it 
was.  Of  course  I  witnessed  what,  with  my  associations,  I 
was  bound  to  interpret  as  a  grand  physical  representation 
of  the  rapid  mental  growth  of  Hellenic  thought ;  but  either 
the  morning  was  not  so  favourable  as  it  was  in  Herder's  case, 
or  the  contemplation  of  intellectual  eflfort  does  not  impress 
'  Geist  der  Bbraischen  Poerie,  Sammt.  Werke,  i.  p.  36. 
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One's  feelings  so  keenly  as  poetry,  especially  of  a  devotional 
kind,  or  I  am  not  sure  that  chapter  of  Herder's  did  not 
unconsciously  operate  as  a  disillusionizing  medium  by  leading 
me  to  expect  too  much  from  the  experiment.  At  any  rate,  I 
came  home  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

Mbs.  Harmngton.  And  with  a  very  bad  cold,  you  might 
have  added,  Florence. 

Trevor.  No  doubt  Herder's  is  a  pleasing  conception 
Tery  artistically  wrought  out,  and  sunrises  and  dew-drops 
are  under  proper  conditions  deUghtful  objects  of  contempla^ 
tion.  But  the  freshness  which  accompanies  the  dawn,  whether 
of  science  or  of  simshine,  and  the  pleasure  it  is  thus  capable 
of  imparting,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  season  of  hope 
and  expectation,  and  suggests  the  further  progress  and  reali- 
zation of  which  it  is  only  the  harbinger. 

Harrington.  Besides,  men  with  work  to  do  in  the 
world  must  have  full  sunshine,  all  the  light  in  fact  they  can 
possibly  get,  though  accompanied  by  the  penalties  of  weari- 
ness and  exhaustion.  We  must  advance,  as  Cicero  said,  *  vn 
soleTn  et  pvlveremj  into  sun  and  dust.  That,  indeed,  is  our 
position  in  dealing  with  the  Eleatics.  As  Florence  remarked, 
*  in  reality  if  not  in  time,  we  are  beyond  the  first  dawn 
of  (xreek  thought.  The  dew-drops  and  the  haze  of  early 
mom  are  past,  and  the  sun  of  Greek  science  is  high  in  the 
heavens.  Some  of  those  fragments  of  Xenophanes,  e.g.  are 
qmte  marvellous  for  their  audacity  of  speculation.  They 
might  almost  stand  for  the  utterances  of  a  disciple  of  Vol- 
taire. There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  should  say,  of  his  complete 
Skepticism. 

Trevor.  True;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this  early 
specimen  of  free-thought — a  kind  of  intellectual  fossil  em- 
bedded in  primeval  strata  but  manifesting  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  contemporary  living  species — ^it  is  evidently 
the  outcome  of  considerable  ratiocination.  It  is  not  the 
mere  impulse  to  vent  paradoxes  or  startling  utterances  in  order 
to  frighten  timid  people,  of  which  Skeptics  are  sometimes 
and  perhaps  with  justice  accused.  His  dicta,  fragmentary 
as  they  are,  are  evidently  conclusions  based  upon  long  and 
laborious  processes.     He  is  not  only  a  Skeptic,  but,  what  is 
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still  higher  praise,  he  is  a  rational  Skeptic,  if  yon,  Arundel, 
will  allow  that  such  an  abnormal  being  ever  existed. 

Abunbel.  Why,  as  to  that,  the  union  of  Bationalism  of 
a  certain  kind  with  Skepticism,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  is  too  distinctly  marked  to  be  successfully  impugned. 
Indeed,  the  older  I  grow  and  the  more  I  study  the  inteUectual 
formations  of  great  thinkers,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that 
centaurs  and  monstrosities  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception. I  expect  our  researches  will  reveal  quite  a  menagerie 
of  abnormal  combinations  of  this  sort.  No  doubt  Xenophanes 
is  a  genuine  Skeptic  to  whom  every  established  conviction 
suggests  grounds  of  dissent  just  as  naturally  perhaps  as  the 
idea  of  another  man's  property  suggests  to  a  thief  the 
desirability  of  its  acquisition.  In  him  the  Skeptical  element 
outweighs  the  rational.  As  to  Parmenides,  I  confess  I  hesi- 
tate in  pronouncing  him  a  Skeptic.  He  seems  to  me  rather 
a  Rationalist,  one  who  would  &in  make  Reason  the  sole  arbiter 
of  truth,  and  who  merely  questions  sense-impressions  or 
popular  opinions  so  &r  as  they  conflict  with  her  dictates.  At 
all  events  the  rationalist  element  in  his  intellect  is  decidedly 
predominant. 

Harbington.  The  predominance  must  depend,  I  take 
it,  on  the  comparative  weight  you  attach  respectively  to  a 
thinker's  method  and  his  conclusions.  That  his  method  was 
Skeptical  seems  amply  proved  not  only  by  his  own  expressions 
but  also  by  his  subsequent  fame  in  Greek  history.  He  was 
known  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  a  Skeptical  Idealist,  and  his 
very  argument  to  prove  the  non-exist«nce  of  motion  is  adopted 
by  Sextos  Empeirikos  himself.  Besides,  he  is  classed  among 
Skeptics  by  Plutarch  and  Cicero.  Indeed  I  think  it  not  im- 
probable that  his  philosophical  influence  might  have  been 
more  Skeptical  than  Idealistic,  inasmuch  as  incredulity  with 
respect  to  sensations  or  opinion  is  more  easily  comprehended 
than  such  an  abstraction,  e.g.  as  the  Ena.  I  should  be  indined 
to  say  the  same  of  all  systems  of  thought  in  which  a  Trans- 
cendental Idealism  is  made  to  depend  upon  processes  anta- 
gonistic to  or  entirely  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  common- 
sense  of  mankind.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  as  true  of  Kant 
and  Hegel  in  our  own  day  as  it  was  of  Parmenides  500  years 
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t.C.  Men  understand  the  initiatory  Skepticism,  and  act  upon 
it.  They  do  not  understand  the  ideal  and  mystic  dogmatism 
of  which  it  is  ostensibly  the  basis.  Hence  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  majority  of  the  disciples  of  such  teachers  remain  in 
the  purgatory  of  Unbelief,  and  are  not  anxious  to  look  for  an 
Elysiam  the  existence  of  which  their  very  method  has  taught 
them  to  doubt. 

Trevor.  Luckily  for  you,  Harrington,  there  is  no  disciple 
of  Hegel  here  to  defend  his  master,  and  to  repudiate  with 
Hegelian  indignation  your  accusation  of  the  Skeptical  ten- 
dency of  his  teaching  which  is  in  my  judgment  duly  merited. 
It  will  perhaps  serve  to  confirm  your  notion  that  Idealism 
iB  often  allied  with  Skepticism  if  you  observe  how  Greek 
speculation  from  Parmenides  to  Plotinos  is  marked  by  a  two- 
fold tendency  to  pure  abstraction  and  unlimited  negation.  Of 
all  tliinking  communities,  Greece  has  originated  the  greatest 
number  of  Ideal  systems,  and  has  furnished  the  world  with 
most  Skeptics. 

Arundel.  Add  the  experience  of  modem  German  specu- 
lation, in  which,  since  Schelling  and  Hegel,  Skepticism  and 
NihiUsm  have  become  wildly  rampant.  But  I  don't  agree 
with  what  Harrington  advanced  a  minute  ago  as  to  men  being 
less  influenced  by  plain  contradictions  to  their  senses  than  by 
what  transcends  their  reason.  At  least  it  is  not  true  of  people 
unsophisticated  by  philosophical  speculation.  Take  Zenon, 
for  instance,  and  the  astounding  paralogisms  which  he  enim- 
ciated.  Place  before  a  jury  of  intelligent  men  the  problem  of 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  we  cannot  conceive  their  being 
puzzled,  as  certain  philosophers  are  said  to  have  been,  by 
the  clear  absurdity  of  the  metaphysical  conclusion.  They 
would  immediately  decide  the  question  by  the  simple  plan  of 
solmtuT  a/mbulandoy  as  Diogenes  the  cynic  decided  it.  No 
other  solution  could  be  rendered  comprehensible  to  them. 
The  sophistries  of  Transcendental  logic,  like  the  absurdities  of 
Transcendental  mathematics,  such  men  would  sweep  away 
like  so  many  cobwebs. 

Miss  Leycester.  No  doubt  they  would,  Mr.  Arundel; 
and  give  them  scope  and  margin  enough  for  wielding  their 
Philistine  brushes  and  dusters,  those  ordinary  non-thinkers 
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would  make  short  work  of  a  few  more  idealities  yon  yourself 
would  be  loth  to  part  withal. 

Trevor.  Well  warned,  Miss  Leycester.  Your  proposed 
reductio  ad  dbaurduTn,  Arundel,  takes  the  issue  out  of  the 
category  in  which  Zenon  placed  it.  The  actual  consequence 
of  pitting  Achilles  against  the  tortoise  he  was  quite  as  well 
aware  of  as  we  are.  What  he  postulated  was  the  ideal  stand- 
point of  the  Eleatics.  Maintsdn  as  he  did  the  fact  that  time 
is  infinitely  divisible,  and  as  a  Tnetaphyaical  result  Achilles 
cannot  overtake  the  tortoise. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  To  come  to  matters  more  within  the 
limits  of  ordinary  comprehension,  I  wish  to  ask  in  what  way 
fragments  of  such  antiquity  as  those  of  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides  were  preserved  so  many  years  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  I  suppose  of  writing  as  well. 

Trevor.  By  oral  tradition.  The  earliest  teachers  of 
Greece,  i.e.  of  the  mythology  which  then  stood  for  her  history, 
her  religion,  and  her  popular  philosophy,  were  wandering 
minstrels,  not  unlike  perhaps  the  itinerant  students,  Goliardic 
poets,  and  Troubadours  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  ancient 
bards  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  Hence  the  sayings  of  the 
earliest  Greek  thinkers,  like  those  we  have  just  considered, 
were  first  preserved  in  the  memories  of  faithful  disciples. 
With  the  invention  and  di^sion  of  the  art  of  writing  these 
utterances  found  a  better  depository  in  papyrus  rolls,  which 
were  reverentially  kept  in  the  principal  temples.  Elea  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  places  which  could  thus  boast 
of  something  like  a  philosophical  library.  The  first  literary 
library  of  Greece  of  which  we  have  authentic  record  was  that 
of  Peisistratos. 

Harrington.  What  an  interesting  place  that  Elea  must 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Parmenides  and  Zenon !  It  was  a 
municipality  based  on  principles  of  civic  freedom,  of  which 
philosophers  are  the  ruling  spirits  not  only  in  speculation  but 
in  legislation.  Parmenides,  e.g.  was  not  only  the  chief  of  its 
philosophic  school  but  was  also  the  recognised  head  of  its 
civil  and  legal  administration,  a  combination  we  can  realize 
only  inadequately  by  imagining  the  mayor  of  a  university 
town,  the  vice-chancellor   of  the  university,  and  a  leading 
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professor — supposing  the  last  to  be  what  he  generally  is  not, 
the  greatest  speculatiye  thinker  of  the  age — ^rolled  into  one* 
Plutarch  tells  ns  that  Paimenides  ^adorned  his  city  with 
the  best  laws,'  and  that  the  magistrates  were  required  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  would  abide  by  the  laws  of  Parmenides« 
The  same  high  position  was  also  held  by  Zenon,  who  if  the 
testimony  of  later  writers  is  to  be  credited  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  patriotism  and  his  determinati<m  to  preserve  the  state 
from  tyranny.  In  ihe  history  of  municipal  goyemment  I  do 
not  know  anything  more  interesting  than  this  early  example 
of  civic  freedom  and  autonomy  under  the  shelter  of  high 
cnltore  and  philosophy.  This  ideally  perfect  arrangement 
has  its  parallels  in  ancient  Greece,^  but  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  modem  European  history  is  perhaps  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 
in  Florence,  and  the  influence  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  neither  a 
very  satisfactory  example  on  the  score  of  freedom. 

Trevor.  Yes,  in  those  early  days  Elea  might  have  been 
called  the  intellectual  capital  of  Magna  Grsecia,  the  name 
given  to  the  South  of  Italy.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  too, 
the  same  neighbourhood  has  produced  some  of  the  foremost 
Italian  contributors  to  Idealism  in  modem  philosophy,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  discuss  Giordano  Bruno. 

Harrington.  Your  unattached  thinkers,  who  succeed  the 
Eleatics,  I  think  we  must  allow  to  stand  over  for  the  present, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  If  we  except  Herakleitos, 
who  represents  an  Idealism  which  we  shall  meet  in  Oriental 

■  The  interest  which  thespectdative  thinkers  of  Ancient  Greece  took  in 
matters  of  state  and  dvic  polity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  paramount 
influence  in  their  respective  cities,  is  very  remarkable.  Besides  the  instances 
of  Parmenides  and  Zenon  at  Blea,  there  are  the  equally  noteworthy 
examples  of  Bmpedokles  at  Agrigentum,  Melissos  at  Samos,  and  Pyrrh6n  at 
Ells.  Moreover,  Thales  is  said  to  hare  endeavoured  to  combine  the  twelve 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  into  a  Pan-Ionic  league,  possibly  similar  to  the 
Lombard  league  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns  of  more 
modem  times.  In  our  own  country  the  chief  examples  of  the  union  of 
philoeophical  speculation  with  practical  politics  are  Bacon,  Locke  and  his 
indirect  aid  to  the  government  of  WUliamJU.,  Shaftesbury,  Bentham,  and 
John  Stuart  MiU.  On  the  Continent,  the  enormous  influence  of  Fichte  in 
the  war  of  the  French  Bevolution,  as  well  as  of  Gioberti  in  the  Italian 
national  movement  of  184S,  are  unparalleled  in  ancient  history.  Cf. 
Curtiua,  Greek  Bietory,  Bng.  trans,  ii.  p.  428. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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free-thought,  their  contributory  influence  to  Greek  Skepticism 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  powerfal. 

Trevoe.  Very  true ;  and  as  to  the  Sophists,  their  method 
will  come  before  us  when  we  discuss  Sokrates,  whom  I  regard 
as  their  chief. 

Akundel  (rising  to  go),  A  very  doubtful  proposition. 
Doctor,  which,  together  with  your  overcharged  patronage  (rf 
those  teachers,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  contest,  if  the  dock 
were  not  at  this  moment  striking  eleven. 
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SokraUsapud  Platonem. 

*  Ycm  may  dislike  philosophy:  yon  may  tmdervalue,  or  altc^ether  pro- 
scribe^  the  process  of  theorizing.  This  is  the  standing-point  nsnal  with  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  who  generally  dislike  all 
Hjccurate  reasoning,  or  analysis  and  discrimination  of  familiar  abstract 
worlds,  as  mean  and  tiresome  hair-splitting.  Bat  if  yon  admit  the  business 
of  theorizing  to  be  legitimate,  useful,  and  even  honourable,  you  must  reckon 
on  free  working  of  independent,  individual  minds  as  the  operative  force, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  dissentient,  conflicting  manifestations  of  this 
common  force  as  essential  conditions  to  any  successful  result.  Upon  no 
other  conditions  can  you  obtain  any  tolerable  body  of  reasoned  Truth— or 
even  reaeoned  quati-tnith* 

Grots,  Plato,  voL  iii.  p.  485. 

( Dulce  mihi  crucian, 

Parva  vis  doloris  est ; 
Malo  mori  quam  foedari. 

Major  vis  amoris  est.* 

Old  Latin  Hymn, 
Pu  Meril,  Poisiet  Populaires  Zaiines,  p.  139. 
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Miss  Letcester.  A  pretty  and  appropriate  designation 
for  this  evenvagj  speaking  literally  not  ecclesiastically,  in 
respect  of  the  object  to  which  we  mean  to  devote  it,  would 
be — ^*The  eve  of  Saint  Sokrates/ 

Mbs.  Arundel.    Samt  Sokrates  I    Miss  Leycester ! 

Miss  Letcester.  Most  true,  Mrs.  Arundel!  He  was 
80  named  by  Erasmus,  who  said  that  as  often  as  he  read  his 
life  and  his  death  he  could  scarce  refrain  from  saying,  ^  Sancte 
Sokrates,  ora  pro  nobis.' 

Trevor.  I  must  say  I  cordially  sympathise  with  Erasmus ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Arundel  will  read,  if  she  has  never  done  so,  the 
Apology  and  Krito  of  Plato,  I  think  she  will  imderstand  why 
Sokrates  has  received,  though  informally,  philosophical  canoni- 
zation. But  it  is  not  as  a  saint  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  as  a  ^  sinner,'  that  he  comes  before  us.  He  is  the 
choregus  of  Greek  firee-thought. 

Arundel.  Greek  thought,  if  you  like.  Doctor;  I  demur 
to  the  *  free,'  at  least  in  your  sense  of  Skeptical. 

Harrington.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  Trevor  is  right. 
The  outcome  of  Sokratic  thought  is  really  Skepticism  in  the 
sense  of  suspense,  though  not  in  that  of  negation.  He 
questions  not  the  ^stence  of  truth,  but  methods  of  attain-^ 
ingit. 

Trevor.  You  might  have  said  all  methods  of  attaining 
it  excej^ng  one.  Dialectic ;  and  this  exception  is  on  his  own 
showing  just  as  fallible  as  the  rest.  Consequently,  he  is  a 
complete  though  undeclared  Skeptic.  That  he  was  not  a 
negative  Dogmatist,  as  Pyrrh8n  was,  is  clear,  but  he  is  not 
the  less  but  rather  the  greater  Skeptic  on  that  accoimt. 
Free  suspense  is,  or  should  be,  as  careful  to  avoid  positive 
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negation  as  distinct  affirmation.  The  difference  between 
Sokrates  and  Pyrrhon  is — the  former  simply  maintained  his 
ignorance  of  truth,  saying,  with  Montaigne,  ^  Je  ne  s^ais  pas,' 
or  ^  Que  je  S9ais ; '  while  the  latter  went  further,  and  held  all 
truth-knowledge  to  be  impossible — a  very  different  position. 

Miss  Letcester.  I  suppose  the  difference  consisted  in 
this:  Sokrates  was  content  with  the  assertion  of  his  own 
nescience,  while  Pyrrhon,  sharing  the  same  conviction,  made 
his  ignorance  an  absolute  rule  for  the  rest  of  humanity, 
which  we  may  take  as  another  exemplification  of  the  irre- 
sistible propensity  of  mankind  to  hasty  generalization* 

Teevor.  Pyrrhon,  if  he  is  not  belied,  went  even  further 
than  that.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  saying  of  himself^  ^I 
don't  know,'  and  of  his  fellow-mortals,  *  I  am  certain  you 
don't  know,'  but  he  went  a  step  further  and  said,  *  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  you  or  I  or  any  being  endued  with  our  facul- 
ties ever  can  know  anything,'  an  overweening  and  arrogant 
judgment,  to  which  he  has  not  the  least  right,  and  which 
conflicts  completely  with  his  own  standpoint  of  professed 
ignorance. 

Arundel.  But  you  see.  Doctor,  that  is  precisely  the 
mischief  of  negation,  it  does  not  know  when  to  stop.  If  I 
say,  e,g,  *  I  don't  know,'  I  feel  inclined  immediately  to  extend 
my  nescience  to  my  neighbours,  whom  I  see  to  be  consti- 
tuted as  I  am,  and  to  add,  *  You  don't  know ; '  and  having  by 
induction  ascertained  that  all  men  in  the  world  are  similarly 
constituted  as  myself  and  my  neighbours,  I  next  say  posi- 
tively, and  of  all  mankind,  *We  don't  know,'  or  perhaps, 
*  We  cannot  know,'  in  other  words,  *  Knowledge  is  impossible.' 

Trevor.  But  the  same  tendency  to  rapid  and  unauthor- 
ized generalization  is  just  as  true  of  affirmation  as  of  nega- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  dogmatists  of  every 
kind  to  urge,  *I  know  and  believe  certain  doctrines  in  a 
certain  manner.  Therefore,  you  know  and  believe  the  same 
doctrines  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  If  you  don't,  you 
are  infidels,  heretics,  or  fools.' 

Miss  Leycester.  But  if  both  these  processes  are  illicit, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  saw  of  Protagoras,  *  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things'? 
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Trevob.  We  must  say  that  it  holds  good  of  the  man 
himself  and  of  his  own  subjective  and  individual  measure* 
It  cannot  be  held  to  condition  or  determine  another  man's 
knowledge  or  measure,  for  that  in  reality  would  operate  as 
a  contravention  of  the  maxim.  It  is  as  true  of  our  neigh- 
boor  as  of  each  of  us  that  he  is  himself  the  measure  of  all 
things, 

Harrington.  Your  discussion  is  approaching  a  point  of 
excessive  individualism,  which  in  the  ordinary  interests  of 
man  as  a  social  and  political  being  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 
In  practical  life,  at  least,  there  is  no  need  of  pushing  indi* 
vidual  idiosyncrasies  to  an  extreme  which  would  make  all 
communities  and  societies  mere  ropes  of  sand ;  and  I  agree 
80  fiur  with  Arundel  that  of  the  two  excesses,  n^;ative  and 
affirmative,  the  former  are  the  more  mischievous,  at  least 
they  would  be  so  if  negation  were  as  normal  and  satisfeictory 
a  state  for  average  humanity  as  affirmation. 

Arundel.  But  why  do  you  then  insist  so  strongly  on  the 
purely  negative  attitude  of  Sokrates  ? 

Harrington.  Because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  con- 
ception of  him  which  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  his  writ- 
ings; and  also  because,  if  I  may  employ  a  personal  argu- 
ment, I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  effect  of  his 
elenchus  on  myself.  When  I  studied  him  carefully  many 
years  ago,  I  could  not  help  applying  his  proof  to  other 
subjects  than  those  he  discussed,  with  the  result  that  I  was 
glad  to  buy  back  again  through  the  agency  of  *  categorical 
imperatives '  what  I  squandered  by  means  of  Sokratic  ratio- 
<:ination  and  dialectics.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  few  truths 
capable  of  standing  before  the  Sokratic  elenchus,  when 
wielded  with  skill  and  freedom, 

Mrs.  Harrington.  But  why,  if  Sokrates  was  really  a 
Skeptic,  has  be  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  dogma- 
tist, and  for  that  reason  has  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  civilized  humanity  ? 

Arundel.  The  very  objection  I  was  about  to  raise, 
Mrs.  Harrington  I  Moreover,  in  declaring  Sokrates  a  Skeptic 
we  are  going  even  further  than  Grote,  who  explicitly  defends 
him  from  the  charge  of  Skepticism^ 
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Trevor.     True,  but  firom  Skepticism  in  the  sense   of 
determined  and  absolute  negation,  which  I  contend  is  not 
genuine   Skepticism  at  all,  though  it  is  very  often   con- 
foimded  with  it.     Certainly  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  calm 
suspense  which  I  hope  to  prove  was  Sokrates's  position.      As 
to  Mrs.  Harrington's  remark,  I  acknowledge  its  truth,   but 
I  believe   the   conunon   prejudice   to  be  unfounded.     The 
popular  estimate  of  Sokrates  has  been  vitiated  and  rendered 
inaccurate  by  too  much   isolation   from  brother  thinkers. 
Partly  on  account  of  his  personal  character  and  influence, 
partly  because  of  his  noble  death,  he  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  unique  product,  a  marvellous  iira^  Xsyo/juevov 
of  nature,  who  has  neither  companion,  rival,  nor    equal. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  his  Skepticism  has  never 
been  valued  at  its  true  worth.    It  has  been  regarded  as  only 
the  ironical  mask  put  on  to  deceive  his  countrymen,  and  ex- 
pose their  own  ignorance,  but  which  really  covered  in   his 
own  case  the  normal  amount  of  Greek  conviction  both   in 
philosophy  and  religion.    This  position  I  shall  criticise  in  my 
paper.     A  further  reason  for  the  same  fact  is  the  uncon- 
scious misrepresentation  of  him  by  Plato,  who  is  sometimes 
incUned  to  place  the   idealistic  dogmas  of  his  own  later 
philosophy  into  his  master's  mouth. 

Miss  Leycester.  So  you  see.  Dr.  Trevor,  *  Man '  is  not 
after  all  ^  the  measure  of  all  things.'  At  least  a  little  man 
is  not  the  measure  of  a  giant. 

Trevor.  Of  course,  the  little  man  is  liable  to  make 
mistakes  if  he  thinks  the  giant's  stature  is  not  greater  than 
his  own,  and  does  not  make  the  requisite  allowance  for  the 
diflference.  On  the  other  hand  there  is,  I  take  it,  an  advan- 
tage in  reducing  the  intellectual  giant,  for  temporary  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  to  the  standard  of  his  brethren.  Take 
Sokrates,  e,g.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  he  is  really  the 
companion  of  Skeptical  thinkers,  as  he  is  classed  by  Diogenes 
Ijaertius,  and  other  ancient  authors,  and  I  believe  no  small 
light  is  thrown  on  his  intellectual  tendencies  by  the  com- 
parative method  of  estimating  him,  which  I  purpose  to  em- 
ploy on  the  present  occasion.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  philosophical  mode  of  assessing  any  man's  intellect^ 
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udihe  only  tme  basis  for  bis  psycbological  classification,  is 

to  take  account  of  the  instinctive  workings  of  bis  mind,  tbe 

processes  by  wbicb  be  arrives  at  bis  conclusions.    A  reforma- 

tim  is  on  tbis  account  needed  in  biograpby,  of  tbe  same 

kind  as  that  by  wbicb  tbe  botanical  system   of   Jussieu 

eame  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  Linnseus,  tbe  natural  for 

the  artificial  method.      Linnaeus  classified  tbe  vegetable 

kingdom  by  aflfinities  of  structure,  Jussieu  by  similarities  of 

process,  nutrition,  and  fiructification.    Tbe  former  was  at  its 

twis  organic,  tbe  latter  functional.     Similarly  the  ordinary 

basis  for  psycbological  classification  of  mankind  is  their  con- 

dnsions,  opinions,  tenets,  and  creeds.    But  tbe  truer  method 

iB  tiie  processes  by  which  those  conclusions  are  attained,  the 

iMnner  in  wbicb  those  opinions  and  creeds  are  evt)lved. 

Hence  Sokrates  will  never  be  rightly  estimated  until  be  is 

WDapared  with  men  not  so  much  <rf  tbe   same  definitive 

opinions  as  possessing  tbe  same  kind  of  mental  habits,  tea- 

^cies,  &c.     Tbe  Linnseists  ridiculed  the   groups  which 

tie  natural  system  brought  together.     Similarly  ordinary 

biographers  and    students  of    Sokrates   will   criticize   my 

^classification  when  I  place  him  in  closest  juxtaposition  with 

fyrrhon,  Ainesidemos,  Sextos  Empeirikos,  Thomas  Aquinas, 

*  Offiponazzi,  Q-iordano  Bruno,  Montaigne,  Huet  of  Avranches, 

JDescartes,  Locke,  Kant,  Niebuhr,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and,  if  I 

may  add  two  illustrious  contemporaries  of  our  own  country, 

George  Gomewall  Lewis  and  Bishop  Tbirlwall.    What,  it 

will  be  demanded,  is  the  conmion  thread  joining  these  various 

individuals  of  different  ages,  cotmtries,  and  creeds  ?  I  answer, 

in  all  of  them  is  a  passion  for  logic  not  only  as  an  instrument 

for  attaining  knowledge,  but  as  a  necessity  for  mental  exer- 

dtation !    All  of  them  are  really  Eristics  and  controversialists. 

All  of  them  have  the  dual  instinct ;  to  use  a  Greek  word 

they  are  a/i^rff/>o)8Xff9rroi  or  ^double-eyed  men.'   All  possess 

an  inborn  tendency  for  taking  a  judicial  many-sided  estimate 

of  every  question  that  comes  before  them,  and  for  that  reason 

ell  are  more  or  less  Skeptics.    It  might  be  added,  as  showing 

that  tbe  correspondence  between  them  is  not  limited  to  more 

important  characteristics  of  mental  formation,  but  holds  good 

of  tbe  lesser  features  of  temperament,  style,  &c.,  they  all 
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share  an  ironical  or  satirical  manner  of  criticizing  opinions 
opposed  to  their  own. 

Harrington.  I  suspect  your  classification  is  only  an- 
other form  of  the  division  of  men's  intellects  into  analytic 
and  synthetic. 

Trevor.  Not  quite.  In  the  minds  I  speak  of  analysis 
isj  no  doubt,  the  preponderating  motive,  but  there  is  no 
a  priori  objection  to  synthesis  when  fairly  arrived  at. 

Arundel.  A  contingency  which,  taking  your  own  mind 
n^  a  specimen,  is  somewhat  rare.  What  proportion  of  ana- 
lysis and  synthesis  would  you  assign  as  the  particular  psy- 
chological *  blend '  that ,  constitutes  a  perfect  intellectual 
frtrmation? 

Trevor.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  arithmetic  to  psy- 
chology, but  I  should  say  it  ought  to  have  three  quarters  of 
analysis  to  one  quarter  of  synthesis.  In  the  case  of  Sokrates, 
the  proportion  of  synthesis  we  shall  find  to  be  still  less. 

Miss  Letcester.  There  is  another  aspect  of  Sokrates  to 
ivhich  I  wish  to  call  attention — I  mean  the  state  c    Greek 

9 

OT  rather  Athenian  society  which  could  have  made  a  career 
like  his  possible.  I  do  not  suppose  that,  taking  any  other 
European  town  at  any  period  of  its  history,  we  could  find  an 
environment  so  suitable  for  a  Sokrates  mission  as  that  which 
Athens  afforded  him. 

Arundel.  You  might  find  many  an  European  town  that 
^vould  have  terminated  his  existence  quite  as  promptly  as 
Athens  did. 

Harrington.  Nay,  far  more  promptly.  Sokrates  pursued 
bis  ungrateful  task  for  thirty  years,  opposing  himself  to  the 
firmest  convictions  and  most  sacred  prejudices  of  all  around 
liim-  Even  if  the  conditions  of  civic  life  in  modern  Europe 
rendered  the  career  of  such  a  strange  *  missioner '  possible, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  find  a  town  where  he  could 
have  discharged  his  office  with  so  much  tolerance.  I  agree 
with  Grote's  comment  on  the  death  of  Sokrates,  that  it  is 
the  forbearance  of  the  Athenians — not  their  intolerance — 
that  ought  to  excite  our  wonderment. 

Trevor.  I  think  so,  too ;  but  our  marvel  at  Athenian 
tolerance  becomes  sensibly  diminished  when  we  rememlw 
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its  high  intellectual  and  literary   status  in  the  days  of 
Perikles  and  Sokrates.    Welcker  justly  remarks  that  in  its 
pime  the  city  was,  in  reality, '  a  little  university  conducted 
on  principles  of  ifree-teaching.'    All  its  places  of  public  resort 
and  many  private  houses  were  devoted  to  lectures,  discus- 
sions, lessons,  &c.,  on  the  most  diverse  topics.    Had  we  lived 
at  Athens  in  those  days  we  might  have  come  in  contact  in  a 
morning  stroll  through  the  streets  with,  perhaps,  some  score 
of  different  teachers  and  schools.     Extending  our  walk,  e.g* 
outside  the  city  walls  as  far  as  the  Lyceum,  we  should  have 
foond  Prodikos  surrounded,  not  only  by  his  own  pupils,  but 
by  a  mixed   crowd   of  Athenian  citizens,  expounding  his 
perennial  theme  of  the  *  Choice  of  Herakles,'  and  the  vanity 
of  riches  without  virtue.     While,  in   another  part  of  the 
Lyceum,  Euthydemos  might  be  heard  declaiming ;  or  a  brace 
rf  Sophists  discussing  some  moot  point  of  rhetoric  or  gram- 
mar.   Betuming  to  the  city  and   entering  the   house   of 
Eallias  or  Kallikles,  we  might  have  found  Sokrates  placing 
some  innocent  youth,  like  Lysis  or  Euthyphron,  on  the  intel- 
lectual rack  of  his  elenchus,  and  watching  his  struggles 
with  some  ironical  sympathy  and   much  real  amusement. 
Or  going  into   one  of  the  gymnasia,  we   might  discover 
Gorgias,  a  man  of  noble  presence  and  magnificently  dressed, 
declaiming   in  periods  as  stately  and  ornate   as   his   own 
appearance   and  deportment,  some  rhetorical  exercise,  and 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd ;  or  entering  the  schools 
of  Isokrates  or  Lysias,  we  might  have  listened  for  a  time  to 
the  brilliant  but  inflated  periods  of  the  former  orator,  or 
enjoyed  the  incomparable  grace  and  simplicity  of  the  latter. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  chefa-^^CBUvre  of  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture  that  might  conceivably  have   arrested   our 
attention  at  different  points  of  our  walk,  nor  of  the  dramatic 
performance  of  the  masterpieces  of  Aischylos  and  Sophokles 
probably  within  our  reach.     Confining  ourselves  to  purely 
ratiocinative   excitation,  we  might  say  that  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Perikles  reveals  an  activity  of  free-thought,  an  in- 
tensity of  intellectual  life,  unsurpassed  by  any  city,  at  any 
epoch,  ancient  or  modem ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being, 
perhaps,  Elea  in  the  time  of  Parmenides,  or  Florence  under 
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the  Medicis.  What  makes  the  case  of  Athens  so  peculiar  as 
well  as  superior  to  all  the  university  towns  of  modem  Europe 
is  the  fact  that  those  who  share  its  cultured  energy  are  not 
strangers  who  come  to  the  town  for  purposes  of  education, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  itself,  who  combine  with 
their  ordinary  avocations  the  pursuit  of  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy. 

Abundel.  I  suspect  the  *  ordinary  avoaU^ions'  of  the 
disciples  of  Sokrates  and  the  Sophists  were  of  the  lightest 
description.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
intellectual  activity  you  speak  of  penetrated  much  below 
the  circles  of  politicians  and  the  wealthy — ^the  upper  crust 
of  Athenian  society.  I  don't  think  the  artizans,  shopkeepers, 
and  agriculturists — the  olive-fermers  and  vine-dressers  of 
the  time — would  have  entered,  e.g.  into  the  spirit  of  one  of 
Plato's  dialogues  much  more  readily  or  profoundly  than 
individuals  of  the  same  classes  among  ourselves. 

Hakrington.  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Arundel.  The 
average  culture  pertaining  to  a  community  at  any  given 
epoch  is  to  be  estimated  not  so  much  by  the  intellectual 
calibre  of  its  foremost  leaders  as  by  the  appreciation  of  their 
works  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Judged  by  this  test,  we 
are  bound  to  conceive  a  high  estimate  of  general  Greek 
culture.  The  audiences  who  could  appreciate  the  master- 
pieces of  Aischylos  and  Sophokles,  who  were  moved  by  the 
orations  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes,  who  approved  the  sculp- 
ture of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  who  were  capable  of  taking 
part  in  deciding  the  literary  and  artistic  contests  at  the  games, 
must  have  attained  a  high  proficiency  in  general  culture. 

Arundel.  Still  it  could  only  have  been  the  leisured 
and  wealthy  classes  which  gave  attention  to  the  ethical  and 
philosophical  problems  mooted  by  Sokrates.  Among  all  hi« 
disciples,  interlocutors,  &c.,  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  of 
any  one  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes.  His  own  stress  upon 
^Leisure,'  and  his  dislike  of  mechanical  occupation,  show 
the  general  quality  of  his  hearers.*  Zeller,  I  observe,  calls 
his  auditors  ^  woblhabende  junge  Manner.' 

>  See  on  this  point  some  remarks  in  Mahaffy's  Social  lAfe  in  Greece^ 
pp.  314,  315. 
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TiEVOB.  The  affluence  and  prosperity  of  Athens  after 
the  Fenian  war  were  so  great  that  the  number  of  ihe 
really  poor  among  its  citizens  was  probably  very  small; 
but  I  quite  agree  with  Harrington  that  Athenian  culture 
penetrated  &r  below  the  upper  circles  of  society — and  that 
artists,  mechanics — what  we  diould  call  the  middle  classes — 
were  often  intelligent  hearers,  if  not  more,  of  the  Sokratic 
pbiloBophy.  Xenophon,  you  remember,  tells  us  that  besides 
tesorting  to  the  public  walks,  the  markets,  gymnasia,  <Sbc., 
Sokrates  was  accustomed  to  frequent  the  studios  of  artiste, 
tbe  8l>ops  of  mechanics,  the  sdUme  of  £giahionable  ladies,  and 
wherever  else  Athenians  were  most  wont  to  congregate.  He 
was  curioody  Uke  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  love  for  crowded 
thoroiigh&res,  in  his  high  estimate  of  their  educationid 
value,  as  well  as  in  his  opinion  of  the  monotony  of  Nature 
apart  from  human  existence.  That  most  of  the  youth 
whose  names  are  recorded  as  disciples  of  Sokrates  belonged 
to  the  wealthier  classes  of  Athenian  citizens  is  easily  ac- 
coufited  for  by  their  greater  Ikcilities  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment; but  that  Sokrates  evinced  any  partiality  for  the  scions 
of  wealthy  men  as  such,  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  ruling 
princq^es  of  his  life  and  character.  Indeed,  in  the  '  Apology ' 
he  adJodits  ^putting  to  the  question'  both  rich  and  poor 
mdififerently. 

Miss  Lsycesfter.  I  am  eagerly  looking  forward.  Dr. 
Trevor,  to  your  treatment  of  the  demon  of  Socrates,  and 
not  less  eagerly  to  the  reconciliation  you  will,  I  suppose,  try 
to  effed:  between  his  Skepticism  and  his  conviction  of 
posseasing  within  himself  an  in&llible  oracle.  The  legi- 
timate outcome  of  such  a  conviction  would  ordinarily  be 
eztar^ae  dogmatism. 

Tbevob.  But  the  demon  of  Sokrates,  Miss  Leycester, 
was  a  negative  demon.  Its  oracular  decisions  were  always 
*No,'  never  *Yes.'  Moreover,  it  limited  its  restraining 
agency  to  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  and  never  meddled 
with  speculation. 

HarkinCiTON.  But  I  hope,  Doctor,  you  will  think  it 
your  duty  to  examine  that  curious  feature  of  the  great 
Thinker  from  a  professional  point  of  view.     Some  years  ago 
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I  fell  in  with  and  read  with  much  interest  M.  Lelut's  work 
,'Du  D6mon  de  Socrate/  which  attempts  to  explain  the 
belief  of  Sokrates  by  oyerstrained  sensibility  passing  into 
actual  hypochondria.^  Though  agreeing  with  the  author  as 
to  the  genesis  of  the  conviction,  I  thought  he  pushed  his 
theory  of  hallucination  and  conscious  self-deception  beyond 
the  exigences  of  the  occasion.  For  my  part  I  have  always 
thought  the  protestations  of  Sokrates  on  the  subject  are, 
like  others  of  his  statements  as  to  personal  peculiarities, 
more  or  less  ironical. 

Mrs.  Habrington.  But  did  the  work  you  speak  of 
maintain  that  Sokrates  was  really  persuaded  of  his  possessing 
a  familiar  spirit?  The  notion  seems  so  curious  for  the  wisest 
of  the  Greeks  to  have  held. 

Harrington.  Undoubtedly.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
dispute  the  mere  £act  of  Socrates  having  entertained  the 
opinion.  The  only  doubt  on  the  subject  relates  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  held  it,  and  the  precise  extent  to  which  he 
carried  it.  He  certainly  imagined  himself  to  receive  in 
critical  conjunctures,  both  of  his  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  his 
friends,  certain  prohibitory  whispers  which  he  ascribed  to  a 
fcTnilinr  spirit  or  divine  voice,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
he  attached  a  supernatural  meaning  to  such  intimations; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  attributed  them  to 
agencies  outside  and  independent  of  his  own  reason,  intellect, 
and  conscience.  M.  Lelut  seems  to  think  that  he  ultimately 
became  a  kind  of  monomaniac  or  imbecile  on  the  subject,  and 
really  feuicied  that  he  heard  strange  voices  and  saw  strange 
sights;  an  idea  which  appears  to  me  at  least  quite  un- 
necessary. He  also  classes  Sokrates  with  such  historical 
notabilities  as  Hebrew  seers,  Numa,  Cardan,  Swedenborg, 
Jean  d'Arc,  Pascal,  Bousseau,  and  others  who  have  deem^ 

^  *  YoiU  ce  qtii  est  arrive  &  Socrate.  Ce  qui  n*6tait  d'abord  en  Ini 
qn'one  impulsion  irresistible,  one  conviction  pxx>fonde,  nne  pens^e  de  tons 
les  instants,  est  devenu,  par  les  progrte  da  temps,  mais  surtotit  par  le  fait 
d*mie  action  incessante,  one  sensation  exteme  de  Totite,  et  je  n*en  donte 
pas  de  la  vue/  JDu  D^Mn  de  SocraU,  p.  196.  A  few  sentences  afterwards, 
M.  Lelut  proposes  to  explain  <  comment  Socrate,  la  premi^  t^te  philo- 
sophiqne  de  Tantiquite,  a  pa  se  laisser  dcveiUr  fau.*  Comp.  Zeller,  Ofitek, 
a  i.  p.  64. 
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themselves  the  objects  of  special  divine  guidance.  As  I 
have  said,  I  regard  most  of  Sokrates's  utterances  on  the 
subject  as  ironical.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  posing 
occasionally  as  an  eccentric.^  At  the  same  time  he  was 
clearly  not  without  some  superstitions.  He  believed,  for 
example,  in  dreams. 

Trevor.  Well,  he  is  none  the  less  a  Skeptic  on  that 
account.  When  we  come  to  discuss  Montaigne,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Pascal,  Glanvill,  and  others  of  our  Skeptics,  we  shall 
find  numerous  examples  of  an  excessive  credulity  in  one 
directionf  compensating,  I  suppose,  for  a  deficiency  of  belief 
in  another.  My  notion  of  the  demon  of  Sokrates  is  that  it 
is  an  instance  of  the  concrete  subjectivity  not  uncommon  in 
jnrofound  thinkers.  Contemplation  often  engenders  a  kind  of 
mystic  self-assertion,  amorbid  excess  of  personal  consciousness, 
80  to  speak.  How  feur  he  really  supposed  this  self-evolved 
oracle  to  be  divine  in  the  sense  of  supernatural  is  a  question 
not  altogether  easy  to  answer.  The  highest  divinitiect  in 
the  estimation  of  Sokrates  were  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  he  would  probably  have  regarded  every  true  instinct 
and  clear-sighted  perception  of  right  conduct  as  divine. 

ARimDEL.  I  own  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  striking 
proof  of  Sokrates's  religious  spirit,  the  internal  witness  of 
conscience  harmonizing  with  the  external  law  of  divine 
providence  which  in  reality  he  seems  to  have  substituted 
for  the  divinities  of  Olympos.  We  must  remember  that 
he  repeatedly  caUs  his  mentor  divine,  and  compares  it  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  in  which  it  would  seem  he  believed  most 
devoutly. 

Harrington.  On  the  contrary,  that  very  comparison 
convinces  me  that  Sokrates's  profession  of  faith  in  his  demon 
is  to.  a  great  extent  ironical.  His  argument  is :  The 
priestess  at  Delphi  receives  communications  firom  the  gods, 
why  should  not  I?  And  I  would  also  infer  a  half-contemp- 
tuous, half-ironical  sneer  at  the  authorities  of  Delphi  in  the 
well-known  story  of  their  having  pronounced  him  the  wisest 
man  in  Greece. 

>  Comp.  the  striking  and  almost  incredible  instance  given  by  Xenophon, 
Sgmpoi,  iii.  10. 
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Trevor.  There,  I  think,  yon  are  mistaken.  Ironical  it 
may  have  been,  but  by  no  means  contemptnons.  If  ihert 
was  a  firm,  unfeltering  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Sokrates,  it 
was  that  the  supremest  wisdom  consisted  in  nescience ;  and 
being  fully  conscious  of  his  absolute  ignorance,  his  wisdom 
was  a  direct  corollary  from  that  premiss.  How  he  managed 
— assuming  the  truth  of  the  stx)ry — to  get  the  authorities 
at  Delphi  to  side  with  him  is  a  point  not  easily  solved. 

Arundel.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  you  or  Har- 
rington should  wish  to  ironiae,  if  I  may  coin  the  word, 
Sokrates's  demon  out  of  existence.  If  it  stood  alcme  as 
an  ultimate  principle  of  certitude,  its  existence  might  be 
thought  doubtful.  But  Sokrates  was  just  as  firmly  convinced 
of  the  infallibility  of  reason  and  its  method.  Did  he  not 
say  that  *  Dialectic  was  the  nature  of  things '  ?  Moreover,  he 
certainly  asserted  the  unconditional  obligation  of  virtue  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  Deity  and  a  future  state.  So  that 
if  he  is  to  be  taken  as  a  Skeptic  it  must  be  with  very  large 
qualification. 

Trevor.  I  quite  admit  that  there  are  incongruities  in 
the  thought-system  of  Sokrates,  though,  I  hope,  my  paper 
will  succeed  in  minimizing  some  of  them. 

Miss  Letoester.  I  remember  being  struck  with  that 
definition  of  Dialectic  as  *  The  nature  of  things  *  when  I 
first  read  it.  I  should  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  more 
pregnant  aphorism  to  be  found  among  all  the  maxims 
enounced  by  philos<^hers.  Its  purport,  I  presume,  is  the 
declaration  of  the  identity  of  human  and  divine  reason — 
the  assertion  of  a  positive  relation  between  phenomena  and 
their  interpretation,  between  thought  and  being. 

Trevor.  Yes,  it  is  an  admirable  foundation  stone  for 
idealism.  Human  ratiocination,  notwithstanding  its  proved 
fiallibility,  is  thereby  made  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe. . .  • 
But  with  Sokrates  its  effect  is  of  a  mingled  description.  It 
affirmed  in  the  first  place  that  a  man's  own  reason  was  his 
sole  method  of  reasoning — a  self-evident  proposition,  though 
one  on  which  Sokrates  lays  much  stress — but  its  well-known 
result  in  his  own  case  was  a  conviction  of  nescience,  whence, 
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according  to  Sokrates,  it  holds  true  that  *  Nescience  is  the 
nature  of  things,'  so  fer  as  humanity  is  concerned. 

Habrinoton.  I  think.  Doctor,  you  are,  if  not  perverting 
the  dictum  of  Sokrates,  at  least  exaggerating  its  Skeptical 
implication.  Sokrates's  ratiocination  must  have  had  some 
part  in  his  conviction  of  absolute  morality  and  the  existence 
of  I>eity,  if  only  by  affirming  the  necessity,  apart  from 
demonstration,  of  these  truths  for  humanity.  ...  By  the 
way,  it  is  curious  how  thoughts  in  different  epochs,  con- 
ceived by  persons  differently  constituted,  tend  occasionally 
to  converge.  Sokrates  affirmed  that  Dialectic  supplied,  the 
rationale  of  human  subjective  truth  (for  I  do  not  think 
he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the  order  or  wisdom  displayed  in 
nature).  Similarly  one  of  the  Schoolmen,  Berengarius,  I 
think,  said  still  more  boldly,  ^  Qod  is  a  dialectician,'  mean- 
ing I,  suppose,  that  his  works  were  the  result  of  wisdom  and 
prescience  interpretable  by  human  ratiocination. 

Miss  Leycester.  I  should  like  some  light  thrown  on  that 
very  point — How  far  does  the  recognition  by  human  reason  of 
the  processes  and  laws  of  nature  affirm  a  relation,  I  suppose 
I  must  not  say  identity,  between  the  reason  which  interprets 
and  that  which  seems  involved  in  the  law  or  process  itself? 
Is  not  Newton's  discovery,  e.g.  of  the  law  of  gravitation  an 
illustration  of  the  Sokratic  maxim  *  Dialectic  is  the  nature  of 
things,'  or,  as  it  might  be  phrased  in  that  particular  instance, 
'Human  reason  sufficed  to  discover  the  nature  of  planetary 
movements'? 

Trevor.  Most  theologians,  especially  of  idealizing  ten- 
dencies, would  say  that  the  human  reason  must  imply  the 
divine,  but  I  do  not  think  this  ratiocination  either  exact  or 
imperative.  Human  reason  might  conceivably  interpret 
processes  wid  operations  from  which  all  objective  reason, 
considered  as  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
were  absent.  Like  an  indeterminate  problem  in  algebra,  e.g. 
in  which  unknown  quantities  preponderate  over  equations, 
but  which  nevertheless  admits  of  solution. 

Arundel.  Excuse  me,  Doctor.  Your  Skepticism  is 
running  away  with  you.  Un-reason  might  interpret  what  is 
irrational  and  absurd ;  reason  itself,  never !   When  it  assumes 
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8nch  functions,  reason  must  lay  down  its  own  proper  office 
and  assume  for  the  time  being  the  cap  and  bells  of  folly. 
Suppose,  e.g.  the  planets  had  been  governed,  I  won't  say  by 
laws  but  by  impulses  fitful,  wayward,  and  irregular,  would 
Newton's  reason  or  any  other  man's  have  been  competent  to 
interpret  their  motions  ?  As  for  your  mathematical  illustra- 
tion, it  is  against  you,  for  the  solutions  of  indeterminate 
problems  may  be  numberless. 

Trevor.  Do  you  then  deny  that  reason  in  the  case  of 
*  Mad-doctors,'  as  they  are  called,  is  incapable  of  interpreting 
and  accounting  for  the  capricious  irrational  impulses  of  their 
patients? 

Arundel.  No,  I  do  not,  but  I  dare  to  affirm  that  it  is 
by  temporarily  divesting  themselves  of  their  own  rational 
faculties,  and  entering  into  the  wayward  unregulated  moods 
of  their  patients,  that  they  are  able  to  do  so.  Besides,  there 
are,  I  suppose,  in  most  limatics  some  relics  of  ordinary  reason, 
so  that  there  is  not  a  total  want  of  a  common  standpoint 
between  them  and  their  physicians. 

Harrington.     Your    controversy   resolves    itself   into 
this:    How  £ar  can  reason,  quasi  reason,  divest  itself  of  its 
customary  methods,  and  enter  sympathetically  into  modes 
of  thought  that  are  irrational?     Certainly  reason,  applying 
rational  procedure,  can  never  claim  to  interpret  what  has 
no  affinity  with  itself.   I  therefore  agree  with  Arundel,  there 
must  be   some  congruous  relation  between  thought   and 
being,  or  I  quite  fiEiil  to  see  how  one  can  interpret  the  other. 
The  principle  may  be  pushed  to  extravagance,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  at  the  bottom  it  is  sound.     Even  those 
Scientists  who  most  deny  the  objective  wisdom  or  reason 
displayed  in  the  universe,  postulate  it  at  every  affirmation  of 
a  discovery  of  fitness  between  means  and  ends.     Among  the 
Darwinian  materialists — Haeckel  is  a  conspicuous  instance — 
the  text  of  their  discourses  is  loudly  Atheistic,  but  the  dis- 
courses themselves  are  distinctly  Theistic.  .  •  •  But  we  are  in 
daci^eT  of  leaving  Sokrates,  I  think. 

Trkvor.  I  will  return  to  him  by  beginning  my  paper — 
with  this  final  question  on  the  point  just  mooted:  Who  is  the 
best  judge  of  a  discord,  the  musician  with  a  sensitive  ear 
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far  music,  and  who  perhaps  has  studied  the  law  of  discords, 
or  tmj  chance  idiotSs  who  has  no  ear  fi)r  music  of  any  kind? 
Harbington.  Your  analogy  is  wide  of  the  mark.  A 
more  suitable  one  would  be  this :  Could  a  musician  by  any 
possible  means  enter  into  the  feelings  which  a  deaf  mute 
might  conceivably  have  on  the  subject  of  his  art?  I  humbly 
trow  not. 

Dr«  Trevor  then  began  his  paper. 

SokrateSy  the  greatest  thinker  of  Greece,  is  also  its  freest 
tiiinker.    I  mean  that  he  attaches  more  importance  than  any 
other  Greek  philosopher  to  the  free  unrestricted  exercise  of  human 
reason,  and  ^dues  more  highly  the  results  of  that  exercise. 
Though  not  the  inventor  of  Eristic,  he  first  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion ;  he  first  showed  what  an  invincible  instrument  for  destruc- 
tive purposes  Dialectic  is.     Sokrates,  therefore,  is  allied  both  to 
the  ^eatics  and  the  Sophists,  for  the  reason  that  he  introduced 
and  taoght  the  ordinary  use  of  those  logical  weapons  which  had 
heen  forged  in  the  school  of  Elea,  and  in  the  lecture-rooms  of 
Sicilian  Khetoricians  and  Athenian  Sophists.     Sokrates  may  also 
daim  to  be  the  first  Greek  thinker  who  declared  Skeptical  sus- 
pense—the conviction  of  ignorance^  to  be  a  legitimate  outcome 
of  the  unimpeded  energies  of  the  human  intellect.     His  creed  is 
Nesdenoe,  not,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  dogmatic  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  others,  but  as  an  assertion  of  his  own  state.     Hypo- 
tbetically  he  assumes  that  both  truth  and  knowledge  not  only 
exist,  but  are  diffused  widely  among  mankind ;  hence,  he  covertly 
pretends  to  agree  with  the  multitude  who  are  all  convinced  that 
they  possess  them.     Although  he  cannot  share  this  conviction,  it 
is  from  no  want  of  ^ort  on  his  part.     His  endeavoiurs  are  un- 
ceasing to  become  partaker  in  this  general  store  of  science,  to 
reaHse  and  convert  to  ready  cash  for  every-day  use  this  speculative 
stock  of  knowledge  which  humanity  claims  to  possess.     Having 
thoroughly  ransacked  his  own  mental   coffers  and  found  them 
empty,  he  indusi^ously  explores  those  of  other  people — ^generally 
of  great  reputation  for  wealth ;  but  he  plainly  intimatcMS,  as  the 
result  of  his  search,  that  the  wealth  is  fictitious,  the  reputation 
unfounded,  and  their  true  condition  not  very  different  from  his 
own.     But  the  quest  has  been  attended  with  one  beneficial  result. 
Setting  aside  the  intellectual  vacuity  of  others,  on  which  from 
ironical  and  humorous  motives  he  does  not  insist,  he  has  at  least 
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asoertained  his  own  real  state.  He  has  put  in  practice  one  of  the 
earliest  axioms  of  Greek  philosophy, '  Know  thyself; '  and  he  con- 
gratulates himself  on  that  self-knowledge,  though  it  amount  only 
to  a  conviction  of  nescience. 

A  detailed  narration  of  the  life  of  Sokrates  we  may  dispense 
with.  The  story  of  that  noble  life,  and  especially  its  glorious  tei^ 
mination,  has  been  so  often  told  that  it  has  become  the  best  known 
of  classical  biographies.  The  son  of  a  sculptor,  Sophroniskofiy  and 
a  midwife,  Phanarete,  Sokrates  was  bom  B.C.  469 — ^the  last  year 
of  the  Persian  war.  His  life,  therefore,  synchronises  with  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  Athenian  history.  Having  received  the 
usual  elements  of  an  Attic  education — comprising  Music,  Gym- 
nastic, Geometiy,  and  Astronomy — ^he  passed  some  years  in  learning 
his  father's  trade  of  sculptor ;  but  Kature  had  clearly  destined 
him  to  mould  men's  intellects  rather  than  copy  their  bodily  forms. 
He  accordingly,  though  at  what  age  is  uncertain,  abandoned 
hewing  dead  marble ;  and,  after  due  preparation,  began  to  treat 
incisively  the  mass  of  convictions  then  current  among  his  country- 
men, and  of  which  he  conceived  himself  to  possess  his  proper  share. 
His  philosophical  studies  were  commenced  by  an  investigation  of 
the  Ionic  physicists.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  at  one  period 
of  his  life  he  had  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  physical 
science.  We  have  his  own  admission  of  the  powerful  charm 
which  natural  science  exercised  over  him  during  his  early  man- 
hood. He  thus  entered  the  portal  of  Greek  thought  by  the  study 
of  her  earliest  philosophy,  and  it  is  observable  that  his  ment^ 
career  coincides  with  the  general  course  of  Hellenic  speculation. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  aspects  of  Greek  thought  that  find  no  repre- 
sentation nor  reflection  in  the  Platonic  Sokrates.  His  introduc- 
tion to  the  next  stage — ^the  Eleatic  Philosophy — was  accomplished 
by  personal  intercourse  with  Parmenides  and  Zenon.  To  these 
subtle  and  illustrious  thinkers  must  be  ascribed  no  small  share  in 
the  impulsion  to  those  mental  studies  and  dialectical  ezerdtations  by 
which  the  name  of  Sokrates  is  signalised  in  history.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  may  even  claim  the  title  of  his  teachers ;  but  his  own 
native  powers  were  so  great,  his  intellect  so  clear  and  penetrating, 
his  character  so  independent,  the  career  that  he  struck  out  so 
entirely  novel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  him  influenced  by 
any  external  instrumentality  beyond  mere  suggestion.  The  bent 
of  his  own  mind  was  decidedly  towards  metaphysical  and  ethical 
inquiries,  and  he  himself  confesses  to  a  passionate  love  of  oontro. 
versy.  His  distaste  for  physical  inquiries  and  his  peimanent 
attachment  to  dialectic  are  thus  readily  accounted  for.     Investiga- 
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tions  into  natural  phenomena  appeared  to  him  to  have  no  practical 
iastie.  Themes  of  cosmogony  and  kindred  subjects  taught  him 
nothing  about  himself — ^the  problem  of  all  others  in  which  he  was 
most  interested — ^nor  did  they  throw  much  light  on  the  intellectual 
formation  and  modes  of  thought  of  his  fellow-men,  the  subjects 
whidi  he  deemed  next  in  importance.  Accordingly,  abandoning 
all  objects  of  physical  research,  he  resolved  to  confine  himself  to 
mental  and  ethical  philosophy ;  to  the  study  of  human  knowledge, 
its  ori|^  growth,  and  validity ;  to  the  free  and  unreserved  ana- 
lyas  of  prevalent  convictions  and  modes  of  belief;  in  a  word,  to 
seardi  for  truth  in  its  immediate  relation  to  human  thought  and 
condact. 

The  motive  influences  that  impelled  Sokrates  along  this  path 
of  free-thought  are  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  determine.  The  chief 
of  them  was,  perhaps,  his  personal  proclivities.  Like  all  Skeptics, 
Sokrates  possessed  an  intellect  of  marvellous  acuteness.  He  was 
also  gifted  with  an  insatiable  curiosity  for  knowledge,  as  well  as 
with  that  peculiar  subtlety  and  profundity  of  thought  which  is 
never  satisfied  with  primd  /a4de  solutions  or  probable  determina- 
ticms  of  intellectual  problems.  Men  of  this  class — Montaigne  is 
another  conspicuous  instance — seem  to  possess  an  instinctive  and 
qxmtaneous  distrust  of  what  is  obvious  or  apparent ;  they  delight 
to  probe  beneath  the  crust  of  customary  belief  and  somnolent 
acquiescence.  In  any  state  of  society  or  opinion  Sokrates  must 
needs  have  pursued  his  mission.  The  political,  social,  or  indivi- 
dual condition  of  his  fellow-men  that  could  have  satisfied  him  is 
quite  beyond  ordinary  conception  or  experience.  The  perfection  of 
popular  education  and  belief;  the  general  advance  in  Dialectic  and 
mental  culture,  which  rendered  further  examination  superfluous, 
would  have  been  for  him  undesirable.  He  himself  admits  before 
the  Dikastery  that  life  without  cross-questioning  and  discussion 
would  not,  in  his  judgment,  be  worth  having.  It  is  to  this  per- 
sonal peculiarity  that  we  must  ascribe  the  chief  motive  that  deter- 
mined his  mission.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not  con- 
vinced, i^rt  from  his  own  predilection,  that  his  intellectual 
vivisection — his  '  torpedo  shock,'  or  his  *  horse-fly  bite,*  as  he  play- 
ftiUy  calls  the  stimulus— was  not  most  healthful  for  his  fellow- 
citizens.  That  he  supposed  his  mission  beneficial  to  the  State  is  a 
&et  beyond  doubt.  In  this  respect  his  conception  of  public  utility 
coincided  admirably  with  his  private  idiosyncrasy.  His  over- 
mastering lust  of  discussion  had  the  further  merit  of  being  the 
one  thing  needful  for  the  general  community. 

To  this  personal  quality  must  be  added  various  external 
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Btimuli ;  and  firstly  those  we  have  noticed  as  being  derived  from 
Farmenides  and  the  Eleatros.  The  aim  of  these  thinkers  was 
primarily  to  concentrate  men's  attention  on  themaelTes,  to  teach 
them  that  all  sound  knowledge  begins  with  self-knowledge.  Now 
Athens,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  P^riklean  rSffimSf  was 
oyerron  with  teachers,  who  theorized  on  all  branches  of  natura] 
knowledge,  and  for  the  most  part  in  an  exceedingly  crude  manner. 
The  possible  size  of  the  sun,  the  motions  and  natures  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  Universe,  represent  the  type  of 
questions  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Athenians  more  than 
those  ethical  and  intellectual  subjects  whidi  concerned  every  act 
of  their  lives.  Sokrates  himself,  we  have  seen,  had  once  evinced 
the  keenest  interest  in  these  hypotheses.  Assuming  that  he  was 
converted  by  Farmenides  from  physical  to  ethical  speculation,  it  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that,  with  an  idiosyncrasy  like  his  own, 
the  impulse  should  have  been  of  a  very  powerful  character;  that 
he  should  not  only  have  pursued  with  zest  the  congenial  path  thus 
opened  to  him,  but  should  have  transformed  into  a  popular  mission 
what  had  perhaps  been  the  esoteric  lore  of  a  few  disciples. 

Nor  would  I  suppose  him  quite  uninfluenced  by  certain  inci- 
dental mischiefs  which  had  followed  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists. 
It  is  clear  that  in  certain  cases  and  under  the  more  unscrupulous 
of  these  teachers  a  lax  tone  of  public  and  private  morals  had  been 
induced.  Frobably  the  point  in  their  teaching  which  had  most 
contributed  to  this  result  was  the  confounding  practice  with 
theory  in  the  sense  that  a  deficiency  of  demonstrable  truth  in 
speculation  was  held  to  involve  a  want  of  any  standard  in  ethical 
conduct.  This  theory,  which  is  most  confined  to  Greek  Sophists, 
was  combated  with  all  his  force  by  Sokrates.  He  is  never  tired 
of  insisting  that  a  defect  of  speculative  truth  does  not  nullify 
obvious  moral  obligation.  There  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  signi- 
ficance in  the  fact  that  he  himself  combined  with  sophistical  ratio- 
cination and  mental  freedom  a  life  of  unblemished  rectitude  and 
moral  purity.^  He  thus  endeavoured  to  teach  the  Athenians  to 
discriminate  between  what  was  good  and  what  was  harmful  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Sophists.  Their  free  methods,  so  doeely  copied  by 
himself,  were  useful.  It  was  right  that  men  should  be  taught  to 
employ  their  intellectual  powers  with  freedom,  unimpeded  by 
foregone  conclusions  and  ancient  prejudices.  But  their  conduct, 
the  practice  as  distinct  from  the  theory  of  ethics,  belonged  veiy 
largely  to  their  fellow-men,  to  the  State,  to  sodely,  to  their 
friends  and  neighbours ;  good,  unselfish  action  being  the  foundar 

'  On  this  poict  see  Aprendix  C, 
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tion  stone  of  all  political  and  social  life.  But  though  Sokrates 
opposed,  in  the  interests  of  the  common  weal,  immoral  application 
of  the  Sophists'  teachingy  it  is  evident  that  he  derived  no  small  in- 
tellectual excitation  from  the  atmosphere  of  free  discnssion  which 
those  teachings  helped  to  create  and  sustain.  During  his  eariy 
manhood  there  was  in  Athens  a  lai^  and  active  drcolation  of  free 
thought  among  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Questions  of  Philo- 
sophy, Thedbgy,  Art,  Ethics,  and  Politics  were  discussed  not  only 
in  public  in  the  theatres  and  gymnasia,  but  also  at  reunions  in 
the  houaes  of  prominent  citizens.  The  tone  of  these  speculations 
was  80  moch  in  advance  of  the  popular  creed  that  the  cry  of  im- 
piety wu  mare  than  once  raised  against  Perikles ;  while  o£  his 
free-thinking  Mends,  Anaxagoras  was  compelled  to  flee,  and 
Pheidias  died  in  prison.  Aspasia,  the  wife  of  Perikles,  and  other 
leaders  of  Athenian  fiishion  seem  to  have  exercised  tlie  same  kind 
of  influence  on  the  foremost  intellects  and  political  movements  of 
the  time  as  the  leaders  of  the  Parisian  scUans  in  the  eighteenth 
oentmy.  That  Sokrates  attended  these  conversaziones  in  the 
house  of  Aspasia  seemfi  dear ;  and  the  keen  love  of  controversy 
which  he  admits  was  so  deeply  engrained  in  his  character,  justifies  us 
in  supposing  that  he  manifested  a  warm  interest  even  if  he  did  not 
takea  leading  shore  in  the  mimic  war&re  of  so  congenial  an  arena. 

Nor,  oaoe  more,  must  we  leave  out  of  calculation  those  di'cum- 
fitances  in  his  own  life  which  gave  him  that  peculiar  insight  into 
bis  fellow-men  whidi  he  manifests  in  the  '  Platonic  Dialogues/ 
His  career  as  an  Athenian  dtizen — and  he  zealously  took  part  in 
all  the  varied  functions  his  dtizenship  involved — ^had  brought  him 
into  intimate  personal  relation  with  every  class  of  Athenian,  from 
ruling  statesmen  to  the  lowest  members  of  the  community.  Upon 
all  his  fellow-dtizens,  witliout  distinction  of  class  or  calling, 
Sokrates  brought  to  bear  his  keen  habits  of  observation,  his  acute 
diagnosis  of  character,  as  well  as  his  humorous  perception  of  human 
foibles.  The  insight  he  thus  acquired  into  the  holiowness,  fleilsity, 
and  mere  conventionalism  of  his  age  might  well  have  impelled  a 
mind  so  religiously  earnest  and  sensitive  to  truth  to  tear  off  the 
veil  fix>m  this  unreality  and  pretentiousness;  to  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  his  fellow-dtizens,  and  compel  them  to  see  themselves  in 
their  own  nakedness  and  deformity  instead  of  in  those  gaudy, 
borrowed  trappings  of  fiedse  knowledge  in  whidi  they  were  wont 
to  array  themselves. 

Among  these  educational  and  inspiring  influences,  and  during 
his  transition  from  one  philosophy  to  another,  the  mind  of  Sokrates 
was  itself  undergoing  a  certain  discipline.     He  had  brought  his 
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restless  research,  his  subtle  dialectic,  and  his  tmsatiable  craving  for 
truth  to  bear  upon  the  stock  of  home  convictions,  with  which  he 
had  grown  up,  and  which  he  shared  with  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  had,  in  other  words,  pursued  that  path  of  self- 
knowledge  which  he  afterwards  declared  to  be  the  highest  wisdom. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  this  self-analysis  was  carried  out 
with  all  the  pitiless  vigour  which  subsequently  distinguished  his 
dialogues  with  others ;  that  no  idea  or  opinion  was  allowed  to 
pass  muster  without  being  first  placed  on  the  rack  of  his  dialectic, 
that  no  hidden  mental  recess  was  left  unsearched,  no  plausible 
definition  unexamined,  no  popular  conviction  untested ;  in  a  word, 
that  no  mental  disguise  or  covert  remained,  beneath  which  some 
unverified  dogma  or  unstable  half-truth  might  haply  find  shelter. 
I  have  often  imagined  a  Platonic  dialogue  in  which  the  inter- 
locutors are  Sokiutes  the  elder  and  Sokrates  the  younger,  and 
which  might  represent  the  severe  self-criticism  of  former  beliefs  to 
which  the  great  dialectician  submitted  himself.  How  long  this 
Platonic  di-psychical  dialogue  between  Sokrates  and  himself  lasted 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  probably  extended  over  some 
years.  But  the  result  of  his  introspection  is  evident  by  his  own 
repeated  attestation.  It  may  be  described  as  both  twofold  aud 
somewhat  incongruous.  Sokrates  became  persuaded  of  his  com- 
plete ignorance,  and  also  of  the  invincible  power  of  dialectics  by 
which  he  had  arrived  at  that  conviction. 

Sokrates  thus  accomplished  that  destructive  self-diagnosis  which 
is  the  commonest  characteristic  of  all  Skeptics.  He  therefore  takes 
his  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  by  the  side  of  sudi  thinkers  as 
Augustine,  Montaigne,  Descartes,  Pomponaazi,  and  other  Skeptics 
who  set  forth  in  their  intellectual  career  with  the  same  determina- 
tion to  analyse  the  convictions  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
to  sift  the  pure  grain  of  truth  from  the  chaff  in  which  they  found 
it  commingled,  though  they  did  not  all  arrive  at  precisely  similar 
results.  The  ample  information  we  possess  as  to  the  personal 
character  of  Sokrates,  as  well  as  his  declared  opinion  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  self-analysis  in  the  case  of  others,  enables  us  to 
pronounce  with  some  confidence  on  the  effects  he  derived  firom  his 
self-examination.  He  thereby  acquired  that  robust  intellectual 
independence,  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  mental  enei^ — ^making 
every  speculative  conviction  an  open  question — that  supreme  in- 
difference to  popular  and  long-held  opinions  a8  such,  that  indo- 
mitable calmness  and  serenity  of  mind,  that  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  with  which  his  name  is  associated  in  history. 

But  Sokrates  was  not  satisfied  with^achieving  this  conquest 
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over  popular  dogmatism  and  prejudice  in  his  own  person.  He  was 
desirous  that  his  fellow-citizens  should  be  partakers  in  this  new 
gospel  of  self-reliant  mental  freedom.  If  the  conviction  of  ne- 
science had  been  beneficial  to  himself,  why  should  it  not  be  so  to 
others  9  False  knowledge,  ill-grounded  opinion,  and  pretentit^us 
dogma  were  essentially  evil,  and  must  needs  exercise  a  pernicious 
influence  wherever  they  were  found.  Accordingly,  Soknites  com- 
menced that  career  of  public  teaching  which,  on  account  of  the 
religious  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued  it,  and  the  martyr's 
death  that  crowned  it,  has  been  worthily  termed  a  mission.  But 
a  more  extraordinaiy  mission  it  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive.  It 
is  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  it^ 
extraordinary  character  pertains  as  much  to  its  method  as  to  its 
object.  For  the  latter,  it  consisted  in  the  public  inculcation  of 
human  ignorance,  in  the  ruthless  investigation  and  wholesale  de- 
struction  of  unverified  and  un verifiable  opinions.  Sokrates  wm^ 
fa^ice,  a  teacher  of  philosophical  repentance  and  self-abnegation. 
No  religious  preacher  of  any  creed  insisted  more  strenuously  on 
the  necessity  of  self-examination,  on  the  uprooting  of  ancient  pi^- 
judices,  on  the  abandonment  of  intellectual  sin  and  error,  on  such 
duties  as  are  implied  in  the  exhortation  '  to  cut  off  the  right  hand 
or  pluck  out  the  right  eye.'  But  the  Sokratic  method  was  m 
remarkable  as  in  philosophy  was  its  object.  He  possessed  the  nivG 
art  of  compelling  his  hearers  themselves  to  draw  the  required  con- 
clusions ;  and  the  irresistible  cogency  of  the  lesson  was  enhanrt  d 
by  the  involuntariness  that  attended  its  acquirement.  In  reality 
a  teacher,  he  humorously  professed  to  be  a  learner.  Instead  of 
delivering  harangues  as  did  the  Rhetoricians,  or  formal  lessi^ii.s 
as  the  Sophists,  he  limited  himself  to  asking  questions ;  and  iM.i 
(inducted  his  catechism  that  the  catechumen  became  his  own 
instructor. 

No  doubt  the  mission  was  full  of  peril:  every  attempt  to 
compel  idolaters  (in  the  Baconian  sense  of  the  word)  to  resign 
their  idol-worship,  to  admit  the  false  or  nugatory  character  of 
long-cherished  dogmas,  to  rest  satisfied  with  true  nescience  inetoiid 
of  £Euicied  knowledge,  must  needs  be  attended  with  danger.  No 
humility  is  so  great  as  genuine  poverty  of  spirit,  no  asceticism  mo 
difiicult  as  the  surrender  of  preconceptions — especially  on  tbo 
subject-matter  of  religion ;  and  the  mission  of  Sokrates,  by  ignor* 
ing  ordinary  ideas  of  the  gods  and  their  worship,  by  analyi^ing 
current  ethical  notions,  and  by  insisting  on  the  practical  duties  f>f 
life  as  apart  from  speculative  theories  respecting  them — struck  n 
blow  at  the  self-complacency  of  Athenian   citizens  which   tltey 
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would  be  humanly  certain  to  resent  whenever  a  fitting  opportunity 
offered. 

But  the  mission^  it  must  be  admitted,  was  in  its  real  nature 
Skeptical.  The  enemy  against  which  Sokrates  fought  was  know- 
ledge and  popular  convictions.  The  state  he  aspired  to  establish 
in  each  of  his  disciples  was  a  candid  and  truthful  ignorance;  an 
ignorance,  moreover,  that,  so  far  as  its  method  was  concerned,  was 
unlimited.  For,  granting  that  much  of  the  current  Athenian 
knowledge  was  false  or  baseless,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Sokratio 
elenchus  that  limited  its  operation  to  such  £eJse  science  and 
excluded  it  altogether  from  the  true,  and  this  the  Athenians  were 
quite  keenHsdghted  enough  to  perceive.  Sokrates  had  devised  a 
powerful  machine  most  ingeniously  adapted  for  uprooting  mental 
weeds,  but  it  was  almost  equally  effective  in  extirpating  the  good 
crops.  Nor  was  its  character  less  real  on  account  of  the  insidious 
and  ironical  guise  under  which  it  was  veiled.  Instead  of  parading 
openly  the  virtues  of  nescience,  instead  of  proclaiming  in  set 
terms  the  vanity  and  pretentiousness  of  popular  knowledge,  in- 
stead of  insisting  plainly  on  the  folly  and  imbecility  of  those 
around  him,  Sokrates  adopted  the  very  opposite  course.  He 
feigned  to  believe  that  the  common  knowledge  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  real,  trustworthy,  and  demonstrable.  They  were  wise, 
he  was  the  fool  anxious  to  participate  in  their  wisdom.  But 
before  doing  this  he  naturally  wished  to  investigate  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  based.  His  adoption  of  this  standpoint  was  ne- 
cessitated by  his  avowed  consdousness  of  ignorance,  by  his  passion 
for  controversy,  as  well  as  by  a  prudent  recognition  of  the  danger 
a  more  open  indictment  of  popular  opinion  would  have  involved. 
As  it  was,  the  conviction  of  fedsity  and  vanii^  underlying  their 
belief  was  a  conclusion  his  hearers  themsdves  were  necessitated  to 
draw.  The  admission  of  shallow  pretentiousness  and  folly  pertain- 
ing t<)  unverified  truths  was  one  they  were  coerced,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  into  making.  Oftentimes  the  avowal  was  wrested 
from  his  interlocutors  without  their  knowledge  or  suspdon.  They 
were  entrapped  into  a  confession  of  nescience  on  the  very  sulgects 
they  imagined  they  knew  best.  Supposing  themselves  wealthy, 
they  were  constrained  to  admit  themselves  inteUectual  bankrupts; 
accounting  themselves  possessed  of  rational  beliefis  and  modes  of 
thought,  their  possessions  were  proved  to  be  visionary,  and  this  by 
the  very  dialectic — the  ordinary  processes  of  human  reason — on 
which  those  tenets  were  ostensibly  grounded. 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  exceed  or  even  equal  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  method,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  painful  wrench 
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that  mnst  have  attended  its  application,  especially  in  the  case  of 
disingenuous  or  bigoted  disciples.  It  was  a  process  of  self-instruc- 
tion that  for  honest  inquirers  rendered  conviction  doubly  con- 
vincing. Hence,  no  Skeptical  method  that  ever  existed  can 
pretend  to  rival  the  Sokratic  elendius,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  its  complete  representation^  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Platonic  '  Dialogues  of  Search/  has  made  more  Skeptics  than  ai:iy 
manual  or  method  that  the  doubting  ingenuity  of  man  ever 
devised.  Other  thinkers — ^we  shall  pass  in  review  most  of  them 
— have  explained  the  processes  by  which  they  succeeded  in  testing 
their  own  knowledge,  and,  so  doing,  in  ridding  themselves  of  a  large 
amount  of  bastard  and  supposititious  knowledge;  but  no  Peptic, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  succeeded  so  well  as  Sokrates  in  under- 
mining the  convictions  of  others,  in  proving  that  popular  opinion 
is  oftentimes  either  unconsciously  groundless  or  purposely  men- 
dadous. 

But  while  proclaiming  Sokrates  a  methodical  and  avowcnl 
Skeptic,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  grounds  ou 
which  I  base  my  opinion,  especially  as  it  di£fers  from  the  commou 
theory  on  the  subject. 

L  Firstly,  some  stress  must,  I  think,  be  placed  on  the  deliber- 
ate renunciation  of  physical-scienoe  studies  which  Sokrates  nifule 
in  earlier  life,  and  his  final  reliance  for  Truth  upon  introspection  - 
not  only  because  he  thereby  cut  himself  adrift  firom  much  of  prior 
Greek  speculation,  but  because  it  evinced  a  distrust  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  physical  means.  We  shall  find  repeatedly, 
during  our  researches,  that  doubt,  like  knowledge,  often  begijiii 
with  the  senses,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  SoknLt4.^H 
at  a  critical  point  of  his  intellectual  career  had  conceived  a  B\m- 
picion  of  all  sense-derived  knowledge  How  £ar  he  carried  tluit 
feeling  in  the  direction  of  Idealism  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  I 
do  not  think  myself  that  he  would  have  agreed  with  Plato  in  tlje 
Fhaidon  that  a  philosopher  would  be  better  off  without  his  bodily 
senses.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  su|^K>6ing  thnt 
Sokrates  arrived  at  the  wicket-gate  of  idealism  by  adopting  th6 
principles  implied  in  such  maxims  as  '  Know  thyself,'  '  Dialectic 
is  the  Nature  of  Things,'  without  caring  to  push  to  their  ide^tl 
consequences  the  logical  issues  of  these  propositions.  Certaitjiy 
the  general  method  and  standpoint  of  Sokrates  are  only  reconcil- 
able with  a  partial  and  limited  Idealism—- one  that  propounded  in- 
trospection as  the  readiest  path  to  Truth,  but  at  the  same  time 
made  Truth  the  synonym  of  Nescience.  The  main  advantage  thnt 
Sokrates  derived  from  Idealism  was  its  supplying  him  with  a 
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metaphysical  standpoint  whence  he  might  survey  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  its  methods  and  processes,  just  as  his  physical 
position  had  enablecl  him  to  examine  man's  knowledge  of  the 
material  universe.  But  his  conclusion  firom  the  latter  as  from  the 
former  investigation,  from  the  self-knowledge  as  from  the  Nature- 
knowledge,  was  the  same  Nescience. 

For  it  was  not  only  the  fallibility  of  human  senses  tiiat  his 
physicist-investigations  served  to  reveal;  the  weakness  of  the 
Keason  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  Nature  was 
another  conviction  derived  horn  the  same  study.  Sokrates  dis- 
covered that  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  natural  phenomena 
refused  to  disclose  all  its  secrets  to  the  human  inquirer.  The 
passages  in  which  he  relates  his  experience  on  this  point  read  like 
condensed  summaries  of  chapters  of  Sextos  Empeirikos.  He  says 
that  he  once  inquired  into  the  physical  growth  and  decay  of  animals, 
but  with  the  Skeptical  result  of  doubting  whether  growth  de- 
pended on  eating  and  drinking.  He  had  also  investigated  ordinary 
ideas  of  number  and  comparison,  but  ended  by  professing  his  in- 
abUity  to  understand  precisely  how  one  and  one  made  two.  At 
last,  baffled  and  disappointed,  he  took  refuge  in  Introspection. 
Dialectic  became  to  him  <  the  Nature  of  Things ; '  and  though  this 
path,  like  the  other,  ended  in  a  conviction  of  Nescience,  the  un- 
welcome conclusion  was  presented  in  a  more  definitive  if  not  more 
agreeable  form,  so  as  at  least  to  induce  an  acquiescence  in  it  His 
metaphysics  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  deceiving  him  with  a 
fictitious  glamour  of  easy  knowledge,  as  physical  phenomena  were 
apt  to  do. 

But  this  supreme  confidence  in  Dialectic,  which  is  disclosed  in 
its  definition  as  the  Nature  of  Things,  seems  to  call  for  a  passing 
remark.  I  incline  to  regard  it  as  the  most  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  intellectual  character  of  Sokrates.  That  Introspection)  self- 
analysis,  is  the  only  road  to  Truth  and  Knowledge  he  ia  experi- 
mentally certain.'  Indeed  the  Eatiodnation  of  a  wise  man  he 
declares  to  be  the  only  conceivable  method  of  Truth-search.  But 
though  satisfied  with  the  way,  he  is  not  certain  that  he  himself 
mtist  attain  Truth  by  pursuing  it — we  might  say  that  he  is  not 
so  imxious  about  the  termination  of  his  path  as  he  is  that  it  should 
follow  the  right  direction.  If  Truth  were  the  goal  of  all  human 
effort,  we  could  not  be  wrong  in  following  undeviatingly  that 
Unfettered  Beasoning  which  was  the  only  road  leading  to  it.    To 

»  It  should  be  noticed,  as  one  of  the  many  ties  that  connect  8o1aiite« 
with  the  Sophists,  that  in  the  SophUtes  he  describes  the  Sophist  as  doubting 
of  all  phenomena,  and  kfiotcing  only  the  Idea, 
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l>ialectic,  therefore,  he  oonoeded,  sometimes  in  playful  irony,  but 
often  with  sincere  earnestness,  a  certain  despotism  over  the  Human 
Reason  in  general,  and  over  the  methods  of  his  own  inquiry  in 
particular.^  It  was  a  transference  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Truth  to  the  sole  method  by  which  it  was  acquired.  Whatever 
Dialectic  or  Reason  taught  must  needs  be  true,  no  matter  what 
it  was  or  how  much  it  conflicted  with  popular  prejudices  and  con- 
victions. He  represents  it  as  a  kind  of  tyrant,  in  whose  hands  he 
himself  is  volitlonless  and  helpless.  Its  dictum  is  the  judgment 
of  a  superior  court,  which  he  has  no  power  to  disregard  or  gainsay. 
Suppose,  e.g,  it  were  to  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  gods,  he  cannot 
help  it  Assume  it  to  involve  a  criticism  of  any  other  long  acknow- 
ledged truth,  that  is  not  his  &ult.  Suppose  it  terminate,  as  in 
his  own  case  it  actually  did  terminate,  in  Nescience,  the  result 
must  be  accepted  if  not  gratefully,  at  least  unrepiningly.  At 
most,  an  inexpedient  conclusion  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  very 
road  leading  to  it.  Dialectic  must,  if  possible,  rebuild  what  it  has 
itself  overthrown. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  position  of  Sokrates.  Modem  Science 
and,  in  England,  the  Experience  Philosophy  have  long  claimed  a 
victory  over  the  metaphysical  method.  Nay  more,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  position  itself  is  suicidal,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  Socrates  recognized  it  as  such.  Dialectic,  the  Nature 
of  all  Things,  is  ultimately  the  Destroyer  of  all  Things.  Plato 
himself  acknowledged  its  double-edged  prowess,'  though  without 
the  full  admission  of  Nesdenoe  which  the  discovery  drew  from  his 
more  candid  master. 

We  thus  arrive,  by  tracing  the  footsteps  of  Sokrates,  at  his 
final  conclusion.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  that  of  the  Skeptic.  On 
all  mattere  of  speculation,  and  in  regard  of  absolute  knowledge, 
he  can  only  affirm  his  ignorance.  He  deliberately  adopts,  there- 
fore, for  himself  a  position  of  active  neutrality,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  suspense  of  later  Skeptics,  and  he  claims  for  the  standpoint 
be  has  chosen  the  sanction  and  commendation  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
We  shall  presently  have  to  consider  certain  implied  '  unconditional 
oUigations'  in  the  direction  of  Practice-— oommcm  to  Sokrates 

1  Comp.,  e^.  the  latter  part  of  Charmidei  (Jowett^s  trans,  vol.  i.  pp.  33, 
34),  and  see  his  discrimination  between  the  philosopher  and  the  partisan  in 
the  Pkaidan,  Under  the  same  head  also  falls  his  expressed  inability  to 
resist  the  mingled  force  and  fascination  of  Dialectic,  in  the  Apology. 

*  RepubUcy  end  of  book  vii.,  where  the  description  of  nnlimited  Eristic 
might  almost  seem  to  have  a  satirical  reference  to  the  Sokratic  Dialoffiiet 
of  Search, 
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with  other  Skeptics — whidi  we  most  regard  as  a  set-off  against 
what  would  else  have  been  unlimited  Nescience.  Meanwhile  we 
must  not  confound  the  pure  Skepticism  of  Sokrates  with  the  de- 
termined Negation  of  Pyrrhdn  and  his  successors.  The  conscious 
ignorance  of  the  former  is  more  a  personal  property  than  a  oharac- 
teristio  of  humanity.  Altibough,  there&ure,  Sokrates  professes  con- 
tinually that  he  knows  nothing,  he  does  not  make  his  oondusioa 
absolute  and  universal.  He  never  denies  the  existence  of  Truth, 
nor  does  he  deny  the  ultimate  possibility  of  human  effort  to  attain 
it.  Such  a  denial  would,  indeed,  have  stultified  his  own  position, 
and  made  all  human  inquiry  a  vain  and  fruitless  folly.  Fot 
whatever  else  is  uncertain  in  the  character  of  Sokrates,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  his  being  not  only  a  searcher  for  Truth  himself, 
but  one  who  made  Truth-search  the  sole  worthy  employment  of 
human  life.  Nor  was  this  opinion  merely  the  outcome  of  his 
view  of  the  necessities  of  others ;  it  was  also  the  result  of  his  own 
feelings  and  passions.  Intellectual  exercise  in  any  and  evety 
direction  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  great  thinker.  Ex- 
treme negation  was  therefore  as  abhorrent  to  him  as  the  most 
■uperdliouB  and  ill-founded  assertion ;  and  he  wages  his  Dialectic 
war&re  with  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter. 

As  a  Zetetic  or  searcher  Sokrates  is  in  accord  with  the  highest 
spirit  of  Greek  Skepticism.    When  Sextos  Empeirikos  defined  the 
different  classes  of  philosophic  thinkers,  he  reserved  foi  the  Skeptics 
the  attribute  of  pure,  disinterested   search.      Tins  is  in  tmtii 
one  main  characteristic  of  Sokrates.     He  is  a  bom  inquirer ;  a 
searcher  whom  no  concession  or  discovery  can  satisfy,  and  no  diffi- 
culty can  deter.    He  himself  represents  his  own  vehement  passion 
for  reasoned  discussion,  his  perpetual  efforts  to  find,  if  not  truth, 
yet  the  closest  possible  approximations  to  it,  in  a  variety  of 
images ;  sometimes  in  an  ironical  and  uncouth  fBishion,  as  in  the 
*  Pluddros,'  where  he  compares  himself,  allured  into  the  countiy  hy 
a  promise  of  discussion,  to  a  cow  attracted  by  a  bait  of  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  says  that  a  similar  bait  might  have  drawn  him  all 
round  Attica.     Nor  was  he  content  only  with  being  a  searcher, 
but  he  must  make  other  men  seardiers  as  well.     It  was  just  this 
excitation  of  the  dormant  intellects  of  the  Athenian  populace,  this 
abrupt  dnd  forceful  impulsion  of  them  along  a  path  of  mental  activity 
and  research,  that  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  service  he  could  do 
the  State.  He  might  have  adopted  the  title  which  a  fellow-Skeptic, 
Giordano  Bruno,  gave  himself  on  account  of  the  awakening  effects 
of  his  teaching,  '  D(?rmikintium  animarum  eoccuhiAoTj  the  awaker 
of  sleepy  souls.     For  a  similar  reason   Sokrates  compared  the 
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startling  efifects  of  his  elenchns  to  the  shock  of  a  torpedo-fish,  or 
the  bite  of  a  gadfly.     Nor  do  I  think  that  there  is,  as  some  might 
arer,  the  least  iiioongniity  between  his  profession  of  Nescience  and 
his  untiring  search  for  Science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  his  con- 
▼iction  of  the  former  that  induced  and  justified  the  latter.    Had  he 
boasted  not  ignorance  bnt  attainment,  the  possession  of  in&llible 
tmiiis,  forther  search  would  have  been  superfluous.    Sokrates  saw 
and  proclaimed  &r  more  dearly  than  most  thinkers  that  it  is  not 
Skepticism  but  DogmatiBm  that  operates  as  a  drag  on  the  human 
£eu^u11^  and  induces  intellectual  sloth  and  torpor.     It  is  the  man 
who  has  caught  and  eaten  his  game,  who  perchance  is  heavy  from 
the  eflecte  of  the  meal,  that  rests  firom  the  chase,  not  he  who  is  still 
hungry  and  desirous  to  appease  his  appetite.     The  Athenians,  no 
doubt^  were  fully  satisfied  with  their  dogmas  and  truth-discoveries, 
and  did  not  wish  them  disturbed.    It  seemed  to  them,  as  it  always 
does  to  dogmatiBte,  impious  to  question  or  analyse  long-venerated 
beliefe  and  conceptions,  mythological,  religious,  political,  or  ethical. 
If  examination  must  needs  be  instituted,  if  search  must  be  under- 
taken, it  should  be  con6ned  to  newer  verities,  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tained, or  which  have  not  as  yet  received  the  imprimatur  of  the 
past    But  Sokrates  was  altogether  of  a  dififerent  opinion.     It  was 
among  these  old  truths  that  inquiry  was  most  needfuL    They  were 
in  his  opinion — ^and  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  Sokratic 
method  as  displayed  in  the  'Dialogues  of  Search'  that  that  opinion 
▼as  well  founded — so  many  dead  corpses  waiting  for  and  demand- 
ing an  inquest.     They  were  estates  for  which,  though  long  in  pos- 
MBion,  it  was  needful  to  (nxKluce  title-deeds.     Prescription,  anti- 
qnify,  saaredness,  were  in  his  eyes  no  claim  to  exemption  from 
investigation.  Of  all  truths  and  systemB  indifferently  he  maintained 
that  their  first  principles  should  from  time  to  time  be  reviewed 
*nd  tested,  and  that  the  higher  the  subject  the  greater  should  be 
the  accuracy  and  verifiable  character  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  it  was  based.'     Sokrates  was  deariy  convinced  that 
truths  might  occasionally  be  too  true ;  tiiat  their  reception  might 
ervn  in  their  own  interests  be  too  much  taken  for  granted.    In  the 
words  of  Coleridge — ^and  few  more  pregnant  truths  were  ever 
^i^onnoed  by  that  great  thinker — *  Truths  of  all  others  the  most 
awfnl  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at  the  same  time  of  universal 
interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that  they  lose  all  the 
life  and  efficiency  of  truth,  and  lie  bedridden  in  the  dormitory  of 
^  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors.'' 

»  Phai4on,  107  B. ;  Eepitb.  vi.  504  B. 
«  Coleridge's  Friend,  No.  5,  p.  76. 
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Nor,  again,  is  there  any  real  incongruity  between  the  eager  and 
comprehensive  search  of  Bokrates  and  the  indifference  with  whidi 
he  contemplated  the  result.  Convinced  of  his  actual  Nescience, 
he  was  nevertheless  not  sanguine  of  exchanging  it  for  Science, 
at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent.  How  his  search  might  ter- 
minate here  or  hereafter  he  was  indeed  by  iio  means  anxious. 
Probably,  like  Lessing,  had  the  alternative  been  submitted  to  him, 
he  would  have  prefeired  the  search  to  the  find.  Undoubtedly  he 
would  have  done  so  had  the  latter  condition  implied  a  cessation  of 
intellectual  activity.  Having  in  his  possession  a  few  working 
certainties  of  a  practical  kind,  he  was  indifferent  to  speculative 
infallibility.  Reverting  to  our  former  simile,  he  resembled  a 
hunter  who  has  a  crust  of  bread  in  his  pocket  sufficient  to  allay 
the  worst  pangs  of  hunger,  and  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
spoil ;  but  who  nevertheless  feels  the  necessity  of  the  exercise,  the 
free  movement  of  the  body,  the  expansion  and  exhilaration  of 
mind  which  the  pursuit  of  the  chase  gives  him.  Moreover,  to 
Sokrates  the  matter  had  a  still  more  solemn  bearing.  Search  for 
Truth  and  Elnowledge  was  his  divinely  assigned  mission,  just  as 
his  persuasion  of  Nescience  was  its  divinely  sanctioned  starting- 
point.  To  abjure  his  call,  to  retire  from  his  task,  as  he  told  his 
judges,  would  be  an  open  breach  of  the  divine  command.  Rather 
than  commit  this  he  would  willingly  suffer  death. 

Sokrates,  then,  by  his  own  frank  and  unreserved  confession  of 
Nescience,  must  be  reckoned  a  self-avowed  Skeptic.  This  estimate 
is  confirmed — ^if  confirmation  of  his  own  repeated  declaration  be 
thought  needful — ^by  the  method  presented  to  us  in  the  Platonic 
'  Dialogues  of  Search.'  It  is  to  these  the  inquirer  must  always 
turn  for  a  complete  account  of  the  Sokratic  elenchus  by  the  disciple 
most  capable  of  entering  into  its  spirit  and  purport.  But  on  re- 
ferring to  them  we  find  a  portrayal  of  Soknttes  as  a  subtle,  pro- 
found, but  at  the  same  time  unmitigated  Skeptic  From  his 
standpoint  of  Nescience  he  analyses  and  discusses  a  variety  of 
prevalent  notions — ^metaphysical,  religious,  ethical,  political ;  and 
in  all  cases  he  arrives  ultimately  at  inconclusive  or  negative  re- 
sults. In  one  he  discusses  prudence,  in  another  friendship,  in  a 
third  courage;  while  others  are  taken  up  with  Rhetoric,  the 
methods  of  the  Sophists,  impiety,  the  teachableness  of  virtue,  &c, 
but  in  all  alike  the  conclusion  is  uncertain.  Truths,  apparently 
the  most  obvious  and  easy  of  definition,  are  shown  on  Sokratac 
analysis  to  be  charged  with  insuperable  difficulties.  AH  his 
interlocutors  are  landed  one  after  another  in  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth of  self-contradictions  and  absurdities,  from  which  the  sole 
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escape  is  the  admission  of  complete  ignorance.  Nor  is  this  resalt 
wonderfol :  anything  more  unscrupnlouSy  more  unreasonable,  more 
determinedly  captaons  and  implacably  contentions,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  concave.  With  all  his  covert  sneers  at '  All-wise 
Eristics'  aild  Sophists,  Sokrates  approves  himself  more  Eristic 
than  the  former,  and  more  Sophistical  than  the  latter.  Accord- 
ingly, current  notions,  opinions,  and  belief  &J1  before  his  dialec- 
tical battery  like  naked  savages  before  a  Gatling  gon.  No  dogma 
or  permanent  conviction  could,  indeed,  stand  before  such  unprin- 
cipled tactics.  No  fort  of  human  belief — ^no  matter  what  its 
origina]  strength — could  long  hold  out  before  so  determined  an 
attack,  such  an  unceasing  and  varied  succession  of  stratagems, 
aasaolts,  feints,  ambuscades,  subterfuges,  and  surprises,  as  Sokrates 
brings  to  bear  upon  ihe  opinions  of  his  fellow-dtizens.  Allowing, 
as  in  duty  bound,  a  fisdr  margin  to  his  confidence  in  dialectics,  and 
granting  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  remark  that  he  was  precluded 
from  any  definite  conclusion  or  dogmatic  assertion  by  his  own 
profession  of  nescience,^  it  must  still  be  a  lasting  charge  against 
Sokrates,  from  a  dogmatic  standpoint,  that  his  methods  in  applica- 
tion transcend  all  reasonable  scope ;  that  his  Dialectic  is,  in  effect, 
an  example  of  Eristic  of  the  worst  kind.  What  this  excess  serves 
to  prove — and  this,  as  regards  Sokrates,  is  the  chief  outcome  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Search — is  the  intensity  of  his  own  conviction  of 
Nescience,  and  the  determination  he  displays  in  showing  that  his 
condition  is  really  shared  by  many  who  in  their  own  estimation 
are  models  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Unfortunately,  in  trying  to 
effect  this  he  has  left  us,  I  will  not  say  a  portrait,  but  a  caricature 
of  a  Skeptic  whose  Skepticism  is  incurable,  of  a  rationalist  who 
can  at  times  reason  away  ratiocination,  of  a  logician  who  can  logi- 
cally annihilate  logic 

In  order  more  fully  to  determine  the  character  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Search,  and  to  fix  their  true  position  in  Skeptical  thought,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  compare  them — (1)  with  the  methods  of  the 
Sophists  which  they  occanonally  vilify;  (2)  with  those  of  the  more 
pronounced  Skeptics,  e.g.  Fyrrh6n,  Ainesidemos,  and  especially 
Sextos  Empeirikos.  With  the  first  they  shared,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  inordinate  disputatiousness,  the  love  of  discussion  for  its  own 
sake  independently  both  of  &ir  starting-points  and  legitimate  con- 
clusions, the  desire  of  dialectical  victory  at  any  cost,  and  therefore 
the  effort  to  make  the  worse  prove  the  better  cause  of  which 
Aiistophanes  had  accused  Sokrates.     With  the  Skeptics,  too,  he 

*  8Qpk.  Elenoh.  chap,  zzziv.    Comp.  Cicero,  LueuUtUy  chap.  ▼. 
VOL,  1.  P 
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shares  a  determination  to  negation  often  in  excess  of  his  oivti 
standpoint.  He  avails  himself  of  quibbles,  fallacies,  and  ambi- 
gnitios  without  limit,  in  order  to  establish  an  inconclusive  issue. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  illegitimate  prooesB 
employed  by  subsequent  Skeptics  which  has  no  parallel  or  example 
in  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  Sokrates  is  evidently  well  versed  in 
all  the  bypaths,  as  well  as  the  main  roods,  of  Dialectic,  and  is 
by  no  means  scrupulous  in  employing  the  former  when  the  latter 
do  not  serve  his  purpose.  Hence,  notwithstanding  his  belief  in 
absolute  truth  which  diflbrentiates  him  from  the  school  of  PyTrh6n, 
he  often  i-easons  as  if  he  believed  truth  to  be  an  impossibility^  or 
at  least  as  if  its  presence  on  the  side  of  an  adversary  would  have 
been  an  unwelcome  phenomenon.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
only  what  I  have  already  termed  it,  an  exaggeration  of  his  own 
suspensive  position.  He  finds  it  in  practice  difficult  (subsequent 
Skeptics  found  it  impossible)  to  assert  distinctly  his  own  Nescience 
without  implying  that  this  was  inoontrovertibly  the  condition  of 
all  men.  But  however  this  may  be,  of  the  fact  of  his  unprincipled 
Eristic  and  his  ostensible  preference  of  Victory  over  Truth  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Bacon,  among  others,  has  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  characteristic  of  the  Sokratic  method  as  one  that  allied  him 
to  the  Skeptics,^  and  Professor  Jowett  remarks,  d  propos  of  his 
discussion  on  friendship,  that  Sokrates  'allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  sort  of  Eristic  or  illogical  logic  against  which 
the  truest  definition  of  friendship  would  be  unable  to  stand.'  A 
similar  remark,  it  may  be  added,  might  be  made  on  most  of  the 
themes  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues. 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  out  into  greater  detail  the  general 
proof  of  the  Skepticism  of  Sokrates  furnished  by  the  'Dia- 
logues of  Search,'  by  enumerating  other  instances  of  his  profound 
distrust  of  commonly  received  dogmas.  Setting  aside  for  the 
present  corroborative  testimony,  of  which  both  among  contem- 
poraries and  later  writers  there  is  no  lack,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  thorough-going  character  which  Sokrates  confesses  to 
have  marked  his  Doubt.  We  have  seen  that,  like  a  celebrated 
English  Skeptic  of  our  own  day,  he  was  not  inclined  to  attach  to 

1  Speaking  of  the  De  ElenoHt  Sophitmatum  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
Greek  Thinkers  who  had  practised  it,  he  says,  '  Neque  illnd  tantnm  in 

persona  sophistarum  antiqnonun venim  etiam  in  persona  ipsius 

Socratis,  qni  cnm  illnd  semper  agat,  nt  nihil  affirmet,  sed  a  ceteris  in 
medium  addaota  infirmet,  ingeniosissime  objectionom,  fallaciamm,  et 
redargutionum  modes  expressit.'  De  Ang.  Sci.  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  Works,  Ellis 
and  Spedding,  vol.  i.  p.  642. 
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the  properiaes  of  numbers  that  indubitable  certainty  generally  ac- 
corded to  them.  The  combination  of  one  and  one  is  often  adduced 
as  the  'Ne  plus  ultra'  of  Scientific  Truth.  To  Sokrates  it 
afforded  matter  for  puzzlement  and  doubt.  Self-identity — ^the 
'Cogito,  ergo  sum'  of  Descartes — ^is  generally  regarded  as  an 
iirenstiUe  truth.  But  Sokrates  seems  to  hare  doubted  his  own 
identity^to  have  admitted  the  impossibility  of  discriminating  be- 
tween his  dream  and  waking  states,  and  professed  his  ignorance 
astowhether  he  were  Sokrates  or  a  nmltaform  serpent  of  Typhon,* 
— fiui  anomalous  result  to  have  followed,  which  it  seems  to  have 
done,  the  observance  of  yvStOi  o-cavrov.  His  doubt  further  spread 
itself  to  the  mythological,  religious,  and  ethical  beliefs  of  his 
oomitrymen.  Indeed,  his  dictum  that  the  first  principles  of  all 
systems  should  be  analyzed  and  reviewed  firom  time  to  time  must 
be  regarded,  from  the  dogmatist  point  of  view,  as  a  Philosophical 
Radicalism  of  a  very  sweeping  kind.  His  doubt  embraced  also 
limgaage,  of  which  he  affirmed  his  inability  to  say  how  it  came 
into  existence,  while  traces  of  Nominalism  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  his  utterances.  Added  to  all  these  are  his  own  frequent 
admissions  of  Nescience  and  his  encomium  on  the  awakening 
efifects  of  doubt  both  on  the  individual  and  on  the  State.  And 
if  he  held  in  reserve  two  or  three  abstract  truths,  the  reservation 
▼as  so  well  kept  that  it  might  easily  have  escaped  the  notice, 
not  only  of  a  casual  observer,  but  even  of  an  occasional  disciple. 
The  every-day  attitude  presented  by  Sokrates  to  his  fellow-citizens 
was  that  of  an  intrepid  reasoner — a  doubter  on  most  points  of 
popnlar  belief —a  secret  despiser  of  the  national  gods,  and  an  astute 
advocate,  well  skilled  in  making  the  worse  seem  the  better  cause. 
His  mission  was  regarded  as  a  dissemination  of  Doubt,  and  he 
himself  as  a  veritable  though  half-disguised  Skeptic. 

But  granting  this  to  be  the  character  of  Sokrates,  why — ^it  will 
be  objected — ^have  historians  of  Philosophy  not  only  refused  to 
pronounce  him  a  Skeptic,  but  have  agreed  to  consider  him  as  the 
most  potent  adversary  of  the  Skepticism  of  the  Sophists  1 

For  this  three  causes  may  be  assigned  (I  enumerated  them  in 
onr  opening  discussion)  : — 

1.  A  perverted  stress  upon  Sokratic  irony. 

2.  The  feet  that  we  have  the  Skepticism  of  Sokrates  distilled 

through  and  largely  neutralized  by  the  Idealistic  Dogma- 
tism of  Plato. 
^    3.  The  halo  of  martyrdom  which  has  somewhat  induced  an  obli- 
vion of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  i.e.  Free-Thought. 
'  Phaidros,  2.W  A.    Comp.  Sextos  Empeirikos,  adv.  Math.  lib.  vi.  §  265. 
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1.  The  Nesdenoe  professed  by  Sokrates  has  been  held  to  be  an 
ironical  profession  of  a  state  he  was  really  far  from  feeling.  He 
assumed  it  in  order — (1)  to  render  his  persistent  inquiry  for  in- 
formation reasonable ;  (2)  to  convict  others  of  an  ignorance  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  than  his  own.  Sokrates,  it  is  said,  is  a  dogmatist 
in  the  doak  of  a  Sophist  or  Skeptia  If  he  allows  any  of  his  argu- 
ments to  terminate  inconclusively,  this  is  not  because  he  does  not 
know  the  true  conclusion,  but  because  for  the  sake  of  his  inter- 
locutors and  his  pretended  ignorance  he  will  not  disclose  it.  If^ 
e.g.  he  permits  Lysis  to  depart  with  no  definition  of  Friendship 
capable  of  withstanding  the  assaults  of  a  libertine  logic,  or  i£ 
Euthyphro  is  dismissed  unenlightened  as  to  the  true  defini- 
tion of  Impiety,  this  is  not  because  Sokrates  does  not  know 
what  Friendship  or  Impiety  is,  but  because  he  is  bent  on  discover^ 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers  their  own  unexpected  ignorance 
upon  such  obvious  and  every-day  topics.  Now  this  reasoning 
seems  to  me  utterly  devoid  of  foundation.  Sokrates— though  I 
am  far  from  denying  his  masterly  employment  of  irony — is,  on  the 
subject  of  his  Nescience,  sincere  enough.  He  really  does  share 
the  ignorance  though  not  the  mental  confusion  of  his  interlocutors 
on  the  points  controverted.  He  is  thoroughly  persuaded  that  no 
definition  of  '  Friendship '  or  *  Impiety,'  or  any  other  of  his  ocm- 
versational  themes,  can  be  propounded  which  will  withstand  the 
assaults  of  an  Eristic,  rapid,  versatile,  and  unprincipled.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  his  superior  knowledge  of  Dialectic,  in  hisprofounder  study 
of  the  avenues  to  human  conviction,  that  his  Nescience  as  r^ards 
fixed  principles  and  dogmatic  truths  may  be  said  to  consist.  Thus 
he  is  £Ekr  more  convinced  of  his  ignorance  than  his  hearers  are  of 
theirs  because  he  is  aware  oi  the  almost  numberless  aspects  of  rela- 
tivity under  which  most  human  truths,  especially  of  a  religious- or 
ethioed  kind,  are  capable  of  being  presented ;  and  it  was  precisely  in 
this  fuller  conception  of  Nescience  that,  as  he  himself  observed,  lay 
the  main  difference  between  himself  and  ordinary  men.  In  other 
words,  Sokrates  is  a  real,  not  a  fictitious,  Skeptic ;  his  Ignorance  is 
felt,  not  assumed.  Indeed,  his  conviction  of  it  is  all  the  more 
vivid  and  indestructible  for  being  baaed  on  knowledge,  just  as  the 
study  of  the  Buddhist  found  its  outcome  in  a  Nirvana  of  semi- 
consciousness. Sokrates  has  explored  every  department  of  Greek 
thought ;  he  has  followed  every  stream  of  its  speculation  to  its 
fountain-head ;  he  has  wdghed  every  argument  of  every  subject- 
matter  in  the  scale  of  his  reason ;  he  has  applied  to  every  portion 
of  human  knowledge  as  it  came  before  him  a  Dialectic,  bold,  ruth- 
less, and  utterly  unscrupulous.     He  ends  with  a  conviction  as 
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assured  and  indubitable  as  anything  can  be  that  Truth  in  itself — 
in  its  final  determination  and  as  a  matter  of  speculation — ^is  in- 
discoverable.  Like  Lessingy  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ihe 
exclusive  prerogative  of  Deity.* 

2.  The  Skepticism  of  Sokrates  has  also  been  overlooked  because 
it  has  been  so  inextricably  blended  with  the  idealism  of  Plato. 
Unfortunately  for  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  quite  in  harmony 
with  his  free  tendencies,  his  non-afiirming  character,  and  his 
passion  for  vivd  voce  discussion,  Sokrates  left  no  written  work 
behind  him.  His  method  and  opinions  have  to  be  disentangled 
from  the  crude  realism  of  Xenophon,  and  the  extreme  transcen* 
dentalism  of  Plato.  The  latter  is  especially  responsible  for  the 
prevalent  conception  of  Sokrates  as  a  half-formed  idealist,  a  teacher 
whose  own  progress  in  the  path  of  ontology,  afterwards  so  boldly 
developed  by  Plato,  was  cut  short  by  death.  No  doubt  the  method 
of  Sokrates  was  introspective.  The  starting-point  of  his  search 
was  '  Know  thyself ; '  and  although  he  in  one  place  disclaims 
any  knowledge  of  Dialectic  as  a  definite  system,  and  professes 
to  rely  only  on  common-sense,  the  method  of  self-knowledge 
enounced  in  the  maxim, '  Dialectic  is  the  Nature  of  Being,'  must 
have  been  a  fundamental  law  of  his  own  thought.  But  while  we 
recognise  in  these  principles  the  ^rudiments  of  Platonic  idealism,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  allow  these,  or  for  that  matter  any  other 
conclusions  as  to  his  teaching,  to  contravene  or  obscure  his  own 
admission  of  Nescience.  This  must  always  be  accepted  as  the 
central  fact  of  his  intellectual  character,  the  standard  by  which  we 
must  estimate  the  overcharged  personal  sentiment  of  disciples,  and 
the  glosses  of  commentators.  How  absurd,  e.g.  is  it  to  suppose 
that  with  his  profound  conviction  of  Nescience,  Sokrates  could 
re^ly  have  held  the  doctrine  of  Reminiscence,  or  that  from  the 
same  standpoint  he  could  have  indulged  in  those  speculations  as  to 
the  future  world  contained  in  the  *  Phaidon '  and  *  Gorgias.'  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  apply  to  the  Sokrates  of  History  his  own 
recommendation,  and  review  those  first  principles  on  which  his 
intellectual  character  has  generally  been  based.  When  we  do  this 
sincerely,  taking  as  our  starting-point  that  mental  attribute  on 
which  he  oftenest  insisted,  and  which  is  most  generally  ascribed  to 
him  by  his  fellow-dtizenp,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing him  a  Skeptic.  No  other  designation  is  possible  for  a 
man  who  so  continually  proclaims  his  absolute  ignorance  of  truth. 

3.  Another  cause  that  has  tended  to  hide  his  Skepticism,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  its  full  acknowledgment,  is  the  noble  fearlessness 

»  ApolAffia,  28  B. 
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with  which  he  met  death.  Sokrates  is  the  first  and  most  distan- 
guished  meinher  of  that  band  of  martyrs  who  have  endured  death 
in  the  cause  of  Free-thought,  and  of  which  our  list  of  Sk^tics  will 
furnish  us  with  several  more  instances.  But  in  the  death  of  So- 
krates men  have  forgotten  its  cause.  Martyrdom,  as  a  rule,  implies 
convictions  definite,  strong,  and  passionate.  But  Sokrates  is  an  in- 
stance  of  a  martyr  who  disclaims  all  convictions  in  the  sense  of 
positive  knowledge ;  whose  sole  earnest  persuasion  is  that  of  his 
own  ignorance.  Historians,  I  think,  have  hastily  endeavoured  to 
rectify  what  they  have  deemed  an  anomaly,  and  in  order  to 
assimilate  Sokrates  to  other  martyrs  have  credited  him  with  the 
creed  of  a  dogmatist.  What  Sokrates  suffered  for  was  not  a  par- 
ticular creed,  but  the  confessed  want  of  any  creed ;  or,  still  better, 
he  died  for  pure  mental  liberty,  for  absolute  freedom,  whether  of 
belief,  disbelief,  or  unbelief. 

But  granting  the  Skeptidsm  of  Sokrates,  the  question  imme- 
diately suggests  itself.  How  hx  was  he  a  conscious  Sk^ticl 
How  far  did  he  conceive  that  his  standpoint  of  Nescience  assi- 
milated him  to  deniers  or  oppugners  of  all  truth  t  To  this  the 
answer  is  not  difficult.  Skepticism,  as  a  formal  profession,  was 
as  yet  unknown  in  Greece  (we  shall  come  to  its  introduction 
when  we  discuss  Pyrrhdn  at  our  next  meeting).  Free  analysis 
and  inquiry  had  already  been  carried  to  their  extremest  point 
by  Eleatics  and  Sophists,  but  there  had  yet  arisen  no  school  of 
avowed  doubters,  still  lees  of  deniers.  So  convinced  were  Hel- 
lenic thinkers  of  the  necessity  of  mental  freedom  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  it  might  have  seemed  on  d  priori  grounds  unlikely  that 
such  a  school  could  have  found  much  favour  in  Greece.  The 
proclamation  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  all  human  know- 
ledge was  not  only  a  dogma  as  arbitrary  as  it  was  o  erbeanng, 
but  it  left  no  room  for  search,  for  that  perpetual  exercise  of  the 
intellect  which  to  a  Greek  thinker  was  its  most  imperious  neces- 
sity. I  can  thei*efore  quite  imagine  that  Sokrates  did  not  think 
his  attitude  of  ignorance  was  equivalent  to  such  a  denial  of  all 
truth  as  an  extreme  Sophist  might  have  professed.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  certain  he  would  have  denied  such  an  imputation 
with  vehemence.  I  do  not  think  he  quite  realised,  what  I  believe 
unquestionable,  that  the  difference  between  himself  and  ordinaiy 
Sophists  was  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  distinctions  between 
rival  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  when  on  his  trial  he  is  accused 
of  being  a  Sophist,  the  apathy  he  manifests  in  rebutting  the 
charge  is  so  gi-eat  as  to  amount  to  a  confirmation  of  it.    Be- 
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sides,  his  Skepticism^  with  all  its  oonseqaenoes,  whether  good  or 
ill,  is  a  direct  result  of  his  Dialectic.    Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
it  was  in  simple  fealty  to  Reason,  in  the  full  recognition  of  her 
snpremacj  as  the  sole  guide  to  Truth,  that  Sokrates  allowed  what 
seemed  her  paralogisms  or  '  reductionea  ad  absurdum,*    The  niiso- 
logist^  to  use  his  own  term,  had  as  little  ground  for  his  dislike  of 
Reason  as  the  misanthropist  for  his  hatred  of  humanity.     The 
Ioff08  was  as  much  an  entity  requiring  sympathetic  consideration 
and  proper  deference  as  the  anthropoa  with  whom  it  was  allied, 
nay  much  more,  for  the  reason  was  the  highest  faculty  of  man. 
Hence  above  all  other  mattei's  the  rights  of  the  ratiocination  had 
to  be  considered,  not  the  conclusions  haply  evolved  from  it,  still 
less  the  eSdct  of  those  conclusions  on  the  ordinary  convictions  of 
mankind.    If  Sokrates  is  the  apostle  of  truth  and  reason,  he  has 
no  business  to  set  up  for  his  mission  another  didactic  purpose  of 
his  own.   Eatiodnation  must  proceed  at  its  own  '  sweet  will,'  with 
just  enough  impulse  imparted-  to  it  by  controversy  to  keep  it  in 
motioii,  and  must  not  be  incumbered  with  the  advocacy  of  any  pre- 
scribed dogma.     He  draws  in  the  'Phaidon'  a  distinction  between 
tiie  philosopher  and  the  partisan.     The  latter,  he  says,  will  not 
care  for  the  rights  of  the  argument,  but  only  how  best  to  impress 
his  own  convictions  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.    Sokrates,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  cared  for  the  rights  of  the 
argoment  to  an  extent  that  no  controversialist  has  surpassed.     If 
hi8  dialectic  teiminated  in  a  cul  de  aae  whence  was  no  egress  nor 
regress,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  chosen  conclusion,  the  pure 
self-determination  of  the  reason.    If  the  result  were  Skeptical,  an 
antinomy  of  positive  and  negative,  it  was  because  the  reason  would 
have  it  so.     If  the  effects  of  the  argument  on  the  convictions  of 
the  hearers  were  disquieting,  so  much  the  better;   this  was  the 
torpedo-shock  by  which  reason  was  wont  sometimes  to  startle  un- 
blinking men.     If  the  end  were  absolute  disbelief  in  the  conven- 
tional dogmas  of  men,  the  &iult,  if  fault  it  were,  was  the  reason's. 
He  himself,  as  its  humble  minister  and  missionary,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  In  the  eyes  of  Sokrates,  Reason  was  an  absolute  poten- 
tate, whose  decrees  had  to  be  received  with  submission — a  land  of 
intellectual  Moira  or  Fate,  whose  determinations  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, and  from  whose  judgments  there  lay  no  appeal.     Reason, 
Bialectic,  had  convinced  Sokrates  of  his  Nescience,  and  had  thereby 
conferred  on  it  a  semi-divine  sanction,  equivalent  to  if  not  origin- 
ally identical  with  the  declaration  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

We  are  here  confronted  by  another  question.     If  Sokrates's 
disclaimer  of  knowledge,  and  his  assertion  of  Nescience  as  divine 
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wisdom,  forbade  tho  cheiishing  of  any  dogmas  or  definitive  tenets, 
how  far,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  negative  position  compromised  by 
the  profession  he  makes  of  exercising  his  mother's  maientic  art ) 
Schwegler  and  others  appear  to  take  the  weU- known  passage  in 
tiie  '  Theaitetoe '  as  indicating  a  dogmatic  tendency.  No  doubt,  if 
we  ooold  believe  in  the  earnestness  of  Sokratee,  and  if  his  claim 
on  the  point  did  not  conflict  with  other  professions  made  with  much 
greater  bona  JideSy  it  would  assume  that  character.  Any  one 
claiming  as  he  did  to  aid  in  bringing  into  the  world  latent  truths, 
must,  primd  fade^  assume  their  existence  in  those  on  whom  his 
art  is  exercised.  But  when,  setting  aside  the  terms  of  the  passage 
which  is  one  of  the  most  grotesquely  ironical  in  the  whole  of  the 
Platonic  Dialogues,  we  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
intellectually  his  mother's  craft,  we  find  strong  reason  to  doubt 
his  sincerity.  He  himself  claimed  the  fullest  right  to  determine 
whether  the  of&pring  he  thus  ushered  into  existence  was  worth 
preserving  or  not,  and  it  is  not  toomuch  to  say  t^t  he  exercises 
this  right  in  a  manner  that,  if  transferred  to  ordinary  obstetrics, 
would  go  far  to  depopulate  the  world.  He  approaches  the  indivi- 
dual in  labour  with  a  distinct  prepossession  that  the  issue  is  really 
worthless,  that  the  looked-for  truths  are  either  spurious  or  value- 
less, and  prove  not  the  pr^nanoy  but  the  vacuity  of  those  who 
vent  them.  The  destructive  results  of  his  actual  obstetrics  we 
have  already  contemplated  in  the  '  Dialogues  of  Search,'  and  these 
are  indeed  the  only  kind  compatible  with  his  general  standpoint. 
It  would  be  a  question  worth  asking  of  those  who  think  that 
Sokrates  was  really  serious  in  his  profession  of  intellectual  mid- 
wifery, what  positive  final  truths  he  himself  admits  having  thus 
elicited ;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  weU-fbrmed  and  healthy 
ofispring  whose  birth  he  really  helped  to  ocoompHsh.  The  only 
object  Sokrates,  in  consistency  with  his  own  principles,  could  have 
had  in  his  exercise  of  the  maieutic  art  was  to  prove  that  his  own 
barrenness — ^for  which  he  humorously  pleads  the  general  childless- 
ness of  midwives — ^was  a  mental  condition  largely  shared  by  others 
who  thought  themselves  gravid  with  truth  and  wisdom.  And  what 
he  would  Mn  accomplish  was  to  force  the  persons  operated  on — 
as  Oharmides,  Lysis,  and  Euthyphro — ^to  perceive  their  real  oondi- 
tion,  to  create  a  feeling  of  intellectual  shortcoming,  and  so  to 
impel  them  to  fuller  and  well-founded  knowledge.  What  the 
philosophical  obstetrician  really  delivered  them  of,  and  what  I 
maintain  was  the  only  ofi^ring  for  which  he  looked,  was  the  false 
conviction  of  their  own  wisdom.  He  would  naturally  represent 
this  deliverance,  as  be  did  his  own  feeling  of  ignorance,  as  the  mo&t 
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ifflportant  of  positiye  truths.  Besides,  the  argument  that  Sokrates 
expected  to  find  in  otiiers  the  wisdom  he  was  unconscious  of  possess- 
ing, completely  stultifies  his  supposed  relation  to  the  Delphic  oracle. 
For  if  the  oracle  proclaimed  that  it  was  his  consciousness  of  his  own 
igiK»anoe  that  made  him  the  wisest  of  m^i,  he  could  not  expect  to 
find  truth  in  those  who  were  ex  hypotheai  not  only  not  conscious  of 
their  ignorance^  hut  who  imagined  themselves  to  possess  distinct 
ventiee,  and  thought  they  only  needed  obstetric  assistance  to 
divulge  them.  Were  then,  I  would  ask,  those  on  whom  Sokrates 
exerdeed  his  art  wiser  than  the  Delphic  orade,  and  was  the  wisdom 
which  consisted  in  imagined  knowledge  superior  to  that  based  upon 
OQDscioas  ignorance!  To  maintain  such  a  position  would  be  to 
oppose  the  central  truths  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Sokrates. 

Speculatively,  tiien,  and  theoretically,  Sokrates  was  a  Free- 
thinkw  and  Skeptic  He  permitted  no  barrier  to  his  inteUectual 
exerdtations ;  he  recognised  no  mental  compulsion  forbidding  or 
Hmiting  the  scope  of  his  freest  researches,  except  the  self-imposed 
laws  of  Dialectic  itself.'  Nor  could  he  discern  in  the  condition  of 
the  universe  any  distinct  impediment  or  authoritative  prohibition 
of  human  inquiry ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reason  of  the  wise  man  he 
regarded  as  the  only  conceivable  method  of  ascertaining  truth. 
His  mental  liberty,  therefore — both  subjectively  and  objectively — 
was  as  complete  as  even  a  free-thinker  like  himself  could  desire. 

Bat  there  is  another  aspect  of  Sokrates'  many-sided  dbaxacter 
we  have  not  yet  touched  upon  :  I  mean  what  relates  to  his  practice. 
A  philosopher  and  thinker  cannot,  however  much  he  might  desire 
it,  limit  all  his  faculties  to  thought ;  he  must  needs  be  to  some 
extent  a  doer.  The  exigencies  of  natural  laws,  of  social  relations 
in  their  simplest  form,  entail  some  amount  of  practical  activity. 
Sokrates  was  convinced  that  he  knew  nothing,  was  certain  that  he 
did  not  share  the  assumed  knowledge  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Still, 
imperious  necessity  conmianded  him  to  r^ulate  his  life  and  action 
in  some  form  or  manner.  This  might  seem  to  him  incongruous, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  compulsory.  Sokrates  in  this  shared  the 
to  of  all  thinkers  whose  intellectual  tendencies  are  most  widely 
i^emoved  from  the  beaten  paths  of  ordinary  speculation  and  action. 
1^6  idealist,  e,g*  who  is  most  averse  to  matter  and  material  exist- 
^i^  is  still  obliged  to  take  it  sometimes  into  account.  The 
Peptic,  again,  whose  nescience  is  most  pronounced  and  complete, 

'  It  Bhonld  be  noted  that  Sokrates  disclaims  the  knowledge  of  Dialectic, 
U.  the  formal  science  professed  by  the  Sophists,  and  professes  to  be  guided 
^7  by  the  instincts  and  methods  of  common-sense.  Oomp.  on  this  point 
the  Euikydemoi  and  Jon. 
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dftie  not  ignore  the  facts  of  existence.  Sokrates  never  dreamt  of 
extending  his  ignorance  into  the  region  of  necessary  and  palpable 
truths.  Besides  physical  and  sodal  crayings  demanding  to  be 
satisfied,  he  was  conscious  also  of  intuitions,  mental  cravings  whidi 
he  must  needs  allay  by  the  adoption  of  formal  principles  best  fitted 
for  the  purpose.  Accordingly,  he  assumed  certain  abstract  truths 
or  speculative  probabilities  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  the 
great  German  Sokrates — I  mean  Kant — ^afterwards  called  cate- 
gorical imperatives.  These  Sokrates  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  dialecticaUy;^  he  could  not  even  account  fully  to 
himself  for  their  possession.  They  did  not,  therefore,  Lnterfare 
with  his  Skeptical  nescience.  Still  they  satisfied  urgent  require- 
ments— partly  intellectual,  partly  sentimental.  They  formed  cer- 
tain rough  connecting  links  between  his  philosophical  position  and 
the  popular  creed,  and  they  afforded  a  basis  for  ordinary  action. 
These  indemonstrable  principles  but  practical  essentials  were  : 
1.  God.  2.  Virtue.  3.  Reason. 
1 .  The  main  charge  on  which  Sokrates  was  tried  and  condemned 
was  that  of  Atheism  and  Impiety.  He  had  denied,  said  Meletos, 
the  gods  of  the  country,  and  bad  materialized  even  the  semi-divine 
powers,  the  sun  and  the  moon.  This  had  been  an  old  indictment 
against  his  teaching.  Twenty-four  years  previously  Aristophanes 
had  affirmed  that  Sokrates  bad  not  merely  abandoned  the  popular 
belief  in  the  gods  of  Olympus,  but  had  substituted  for  their  sway 
the  rule  of  physical  forces.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  well- 
known  drama  '  The  Clouds,'  which  we  may  take  as  expressing  in 
an  exaggerated  caricature  the  popular  conception  of  the  drift  of 
Sokrates'  teaching  before  he  had  altogether  abandoned  his  physical- 
science  researches,  and  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by  much  that  we 
find  in  the  *  Dialogues '  of  Plato.  Sokrates  was  evidently,  though  he 
expresses  himself  with  a  characteristic  combination  of  caution  and 
banter  on  the  subject,  far  in  advance  of  the  mythological  ideas  that 
still  formed  the  basis  of  Greek  religion.  But  he  was  not  alone  in 
this  attitude  of  Skepticism.  Free  speculations  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects  were,  as  we  have  hinted,  not  uncommon  among  the  leading 
classes  of  Athenians  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.  In  the 
theatre,  the  market,  the  public  baths,  a  tone  of  religious  Neologian- 
ism  was  distinctly  observable.  The  age  was  one  of  Transition. 
The  ancient  deities,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  recognised  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.   '  Nominally  they 

*  Comp.  LactantiuB :  **  Becte  ergo  Socrates,  et  eum  seonti  Academici 
scientiam  sustulerant,  qua  non  dUjmtantis,  sed  dirinantis  etit" — J>e  Fa^ 
SapientiafC&p.  iii. 
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were  still  held  in  reverence.  Temples  and  statues  continued  to  be 
raised  in  their  honour.  Sacrifices  were  off&ced  to  them.  Their 
priests  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  So  &r  as  a  state 
religion  existed  at  Athens  it  was  still  the  worship  of  Zeus,  H^rd, 
Aphrodite,  and  Ath^d.  But  among  the  cultured  classes  this  had 
degenerated  into  a  mere  formahiy,  more  cold,  heartless,  and  indiffer- 
ent than'Naaman's  bowing  in  the  House  of  Rimmon.  Among  the 
populace,  howeyer,  the  ancient  creed  continued  to  possess  much  of 
its  pristine  power.  Aristophanes  shows  us  how  closely  it  was 
associated  in  the  minds  of  Athenian  Conservatiyes  with  tiie  former 
glories  of  Attica,  with  the  hardness  and  endiurance  of  its  population, 
the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  greater  purity  of  their  liyes. 
Nor  were  its  effects  less  considerable,  regarded  as  a  political  engine. 
The  pc^ular  fhiy  kindled  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Herm»  is  a 
oondusiye  instance  of  the  potency  of  the  old  creed,  when  reanimated 
by  religious  and  political  excitement.  It  was  frequently  charged 
against  the  noyel  speculations  of  the  Sophists  that  they  had  in- 
troduced moral  and  political  laxity  in  the  place  of  the  rectitude,  au»- 
tmty,  and  courage  that  distinguished,  e,g.  the  men  of  Marathon. 
But  we  must  accept  the  evidence  of  such  a  kmdcUor  temporia  acti 
as  Aristophanes  with  a  large  allowance  for  political  partisanship. 
At  least  it  is  difficult  to  conceiye  how  the  worship  of  Zeus  and 
Aphrodite,  with  the  legends  attached  to  their  names,  could  haye  con- 
tributed to  popular  morality  more  than  belief  in  the  vov^  of  Anaxa- 
goras  (»' the  *  Vortex'  which  the  comic  poet  ascribed  to  Sokrates  as  his 
substitute  for  Zeus.  We  haye  noticed  that  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  religious  Skepticism  in  Greece  were  eyoked  by  the  immoral  deeds 
which  mythology  attached  to  those  names ;  and  the  use  made  of  these 
divine  escapades  by  unscrupulous  reasoners  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  worlis  of  the  dramatic  poets.  The  belief  of  Sokrates  appears  to 
me  to  haye  been  more  Theistic  than  that  of  most  thinkers  of  his  time. 
With  the  evidence  of  the  '  Apology ' — ^the  work  on  which  we  must 
chiefly  rely  for  the  ultimate  form  of  his  religious  faith — before  us, 
we  cannot  deny  his  profound  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
divine  power,  whose  different  attributes,  leaving  out  those  that  were 
immoral,  he  was  prepared  to  recognise  under  the  various  names  of 
the  Olympian  deities ;  but  whose  practical  energies  he  conceived  of 
under  t^  form  of  natural  laws  and  powers.  Deeply  into  the 
question  I  do  not  think  Sokrates  ever  penetrated,  or  for  that  matter 
desired  to  penetrate.  Convinced  that  there  was  an  overruling 
power  that  took  cognizance  of  men  and  their  doings,  he  was  also 
persuaded  of  its  identity  with  absolute  truth,  absolute  wisdom^ 
absolute  righteousness.     But  this  conviction,  real  though  it  was, 
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was  arrived  at  and  expressed  with  the  utmost  guardedness  and 
reserve.  Far,  indeed,  was  Sokrates  from  wishing  to  dogmatize  on 
such  a  subject.  He  himself  confesses  ih&t  he  *  does  not  know  the 
truth  about  the  gods,  and  that  his  belief  is  a  matter  of  probability 
and  human  conjecture.'  ^     He  might  have  said  with  Clough — 

0  Thou  I  in  that  mysterious  shrine 
Enthroned,  as  I  must  say,  divine, 

1  will  not  frame  one  thought  of  what 
Thou  mayest  either  be  or  not. 

Kor  does  this  intuitive  conviction  detract  from  the  Nesdence 
which  is  his  common  intellectual  standpoint.  He  frequently  allows 
intuition  as  a  faculty  transcending  the  limits  of  Dialectic.  Besides 
which,  the  unconditional  nature  of  everything  pertaining  to  ihe 
Supreme  Being  renders  a  position  of  partial  suspense  and  Nesdenoe 
the  most  natural  and  becoming  for  erring  humanity.  Aristophanes 
had  ludicrously  represented  the  intellectual  suspense  of  Sokrates  as 
a  material  elevation  in  a  basket,  and  made  him  boast  that  from  that 
position  he  could  look  down  on  the  gods.  It  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  from  that  position  he  was  able  to  look  higher  than  on  the  earth- 
bom  divinities  of  the  Greek  mythology — to  contemplate  not  as 
objects  of  knowledge,  but  of  devout  imagination  and  feeling,  ihe 
highest  abstractions  of  InjQnite  Wisdom,  Bighteousness,  and  TrntL 

But  the  question  remains.  How  far  was  Sokrates  guilty  of 
Atheism  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  accusers  and  his  judges! 
To  them,  no  doubt,  the  name  implied  merely  a  different  theological 
belief  from  their  own.  This  was  in  reality  the  meaning  of  the 
Indictment  for  '  Impiety '  which  the  Athenians  preferred  against 
Anaxagoras  and  Prodikos,  Perikles  and  Pheidias.  If  Sokrates 
did  not  hold  the  mythological  doctrines  of  the  Athenian  populace 
— ^if  his  conception  of  Deity  tended  to  divest  it  of  the  crude 
anthropomorphism  common  to  the  unthinking  crowd,  if  its  ten- 
dency was  fMurtly  a  recognition  of  natural  forces,  partly  a  mono- 
theistic abstraction  such  as  had  been  attempted  by  the  vovs  of 
Anaxagoras,  this  was,  no  doubt,  equivalent  in  the  minds  of 
Meletos  and  Any  tos  to  a  distinct  promulgation  of  Atheism. 

The  mode  in  which  Sokrates  deals  with  this  change  in  the 
*  Apology '  is  instructive.  With  every  desire  to  side  with  such  a 
genuine  martyr  for  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  rather 
waives  and  tries  to  explain  it  away  than  meets  it  with  a  direct 
negative.  In  point  of  fact,  the  gulf  between  Sokiutee  and  his 
accusers,  or,  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  between  the  old 

»  Cratyhis,  401  A,  Jowett's  Trans,  i.  p,  672. 
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mythology  and  the  new  insistence  on  general  laws  or  unifying 
abstractions,  was  not  easily  bridged  over.  The  issue  between 
himself  and  his  accusers  was  not  met  by  a  confession  of  belief  in 
the  sun  and  moon  as  semi-divine,  accompanied  by  a  significant 
silence  as  to  the  existence  of  Zeus  and  H^rd  and  the  other  divini- 
ties of  the  Hellenic  Pantheon.  So  far,  therefore,  as  a  cautious, 
equivocating  Skepticism  as  regards  the  existence  of  these  poten- 
tates constituted  Atheism,  and  was  held  to  be  a  capital  crime 
against  the  State,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his 
oond^Dtmation. 

In  estimating  the  theological  beliefe  of  Sokrates,  it  is  im- 
possibie  to  sever  his  general  notion  of  the  Divine  Being  from  the 
particular  intimations  he  professed  to  receive,  whether  from  the 
Delphic  oracle  without  or  from  the  Daimon  within  him ;  for  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  a  general  harmony  or  feeling  of 
congruity  does  underlie  all  his  ideas  of  the  supernatural.  To  sup- 
pose that  his  own  view  of  the  forbidding  whispers  he  felt  within 
him  was  in  any  sense  a  recognition  of  revelation  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  would  be  a  transference  into  his  system  of  an  alien 
idea  irreconcilable  with  it  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  his  Daimon  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  Greek  belief  in  a  good  or  lucky  genius  which 
inspired  men  to  fortunate  enterprises,  with  the  Sokratic  distinction 
that  in  his  case  the  impulse  was  mainly  ethical.  But  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  pronounced  and  intense 
subjectivity  such  as  profound  reflection  combined  with  a  definite 
tendency  of  thought  may  eugeuder  in  any  man.*  Satisfied  that 
the  monitions  of  a  good  Being  must  be  good,  Sokrates  did  not 
require  much  convincing  that  a  virtuous,  unselfish,  noble  sugges- 
ti(m  must  needs  be  divine.  Nor  would  this  persuasion  be  at  all 
afifected  by  a  conscious  ability  to  trace  the  suggestions  to  his  own 
excogitations,  and  to  identify  them  as  the  matured  products  of  his 
own  Thought-evolution.  For  once  granting  that  what  is  true 
and  virtuous  is  divine,  the  precise  origin  of  any  ethical  prompting, 
even  if  determinable,  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.' 
If  Sokrates  expressed  himself,  while  following  this  self-evolved 
guidance,  as  if  some  alter  ego,  or  personality  distinct  from  his  own, 
were  the  source  of  his  admonitions,  this  would  be  quite  in  har- 

*  Comp.  Zeller,  Oesch.  lib.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  69,  and  Mr.  Rlddeirs  learned 
excnrsns  on  rh  Btufidvunf  in  his  edition  of  the  Apology,  Appendix  A.  See 
also  Hegel's  interesting  accoiint  of  the  genesis  of  such  a  snbjective  nncon- 
scions  Intuition.     Oeseh,  Phil.  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 

*  Comp.  Xenophon,  Mem.  iv.  viii.  11 :  c^«'c/9^f  olhtts  Ajtc  fiifSir  Ibtv  rdy 
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mony  with  his  habit  of  expressing  his  own  truths  in  a  popfalar 
form.  His  fellow-citizens  wonld  more  easily  understand  an  appeal 
to  the  Delphic  orade,  or  to  hia  good  genius,  than  they  would 
a  direct  Mnrtkin  oT  his  subjective  wisdom,  wfaHe  th€  lOBuHt  front 
his  own  point  of  view  would  be  identical.  Moreover,  the  clear 
spiritual  intuition,  the  determined  moral  self-assertion  that  Sokrates 
professed,  gave  to  every  precept  or  prohibition  of  which  he  was 
conscious  a  pronounced  character  that  they  could  not  have  had  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  men. 

2.  Though  I  have  made  it  the  second  of  his  unconditional 
verities,  Sokrates's  view  of  virtue,  as  must  needs  be  the  case  with 
every  assertor  of  absolute  morality,  established  it  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  his  &ith.  Ethical  perfection  was  neither  originated  by  the 
gods  nor  was  it  dependent  on  their  existence  or  volition ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  their  supposed  justice,  rectitude,  and  truth  that 
gave  them  their  divine  authority,  and  alone  justified  human  recog- 
nition of  it.  No  other  conception  of  that  authority  would  have 
been  possible  to  the  advanced  thinkers  of  Greece  in  regard  of  the 
manifold  turpitudes  of  the  Olympian  deities.  It  was  only  by  an 
arriire  pensie  that  assumed  Zeus  and  his  fellow-gods  to  be  actu- 
ated by  principles  of  rectitude  in  their  dealings  with  men — ^what- 
ever their  mythology  might  assert  to  the  contrary — that  gave  the 
old  creed  the  vitality  it  continued  to  possess  in  popular  opinioD. 
Sokrates  as  a  moral  teacher  imparted  a  healthful  and  much- 
needed  impetus  to  the  thought  of  Greece  by  seizing  on  that  hct, 
and  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  a  new  truth.  If  what  men  really 
reverenced  in  the  denizens  of  Olympus  was  the  virtue  and  good- 
ness supposed  to  characterise  them,  it  was  a  proof  that  in  their 
opinion,  though  in  a  latent  form,  goodness  and  virtue  were  superior 
to  the  gods.  As  the  gods  did  not  create,  neither  could  they  de- 
stroy, those  supreme  moral  entities.  They  were  even  powerless  to 
modify  their  definition.  The  good  man  is  therefore,  in  ihe  view 
of  Sokrates,  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  gods.  He  is  sbo 
superior  to  fate,  that  eternal  and  inevitable  destiny  to  which  Zeus 
himself  must  perforce  submit.  No  fate  can  hurt  the  virtuous  man. 
The  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  him  would  be  his  own  self- 
caused  declination  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  Wrong-doing  is  more 
disgraceful  than  wrong-sufiering ;  and  assuming  the  existence  of  a 
deity,  malignant,  unscrupulous,  and  tyrannical,  he  could  not  inflict 
on  the  good  man  the  least  portion  of  the  disgrace  that  would  foUow 
his  own  voluntaiy  fall  from  goodness. 

A  nobler  ethical  system  than  might  be  extracted  from  the 
utterances  of  Sokrates,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  his  life  and 
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death,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  But  his  ethical  principles 
sprang  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  other  great  thinkers,  from  his 
Nescience.  The  wreck  of  his  speculation,  so  far  as  definitive  truth 
is  concerned,  gave  a  new  impulse  and  energy  to  his  practice. 
Though  his  physical  researches  had  ended  in  confessed  doubt, 
though  he  acknowledged  he  knew  not  the  truth  about  the  gods, 
nor  about  other  subjects  in  which  humanity  is  interested,  though 
his  Dialectic  itself  terminated  mACulde  sac,  though  his  consequent 
conviction  of  Nescience  was  firm  and  unalterable,  Sokrates  had  not 
the  least  doubt  as  to  the  primary  and  indefeasible  obligations  of 
morality.  He  did  not  doubt  that  under  any  circumstances  virtue 
was  preferable  to  vice,  temperance  to  luxury,  chastity  to  lust,  self- 
sacrifice  to  selfishness.  He  might  not  be  able  in  the  complications 
of  varied  human  relations,  and  with  the  flexible  and  elastic  instru- 
mentality of  logic,  to  demonstrate  in  every  instance  the  reason  of 
the  superiority,  but  of  the  fact  itself  he  had  not  the  least  doubt. 
The  demands  of  virtue  operated  on  him  like  the  consciousness  of 
bodily  wants.  Hunger,  for  instance,  though  he  could  not  explain 
the  physiological  processes  induced  by  eating  food,  had  an  inhei'eiit 
imperiousness  he  could  not  disregard.  Similarly  his  uncertainty 
on  the  subject  of  the  gods  or  of  a  future  life  made  no  difference  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  virtue  and  duty. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Sokrates  arrived  on  this  matter  he 
formulated  in  his  well-known  dictum,  *  Virtue  is  Knowledge.'  In 
this  proposition  he  expressed  the  necessary  transference  to  human 
practice  of  the  energy  that  could  not  be  satisfactorily  applied  to 
speculation  and  its  nugatory  results.  Not  that  Sokrates  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  an  ethical  practice  apart  from  self-know- 
ledge. This  would  have  been  merely  conceited  and  pretentions 
conduct,  the  accidental  walking  in  a  straight  path  by  a  man  who 
was  stone-blind.  Man  must  be  disciplined  by  an  insight  self- 
acquired  into  his  actual  relation  to  the  problems  of  existence  and 
to  the  £ed8e-knowledge  which  claims  to  interpret  them.  He  must 
practise  the  maxim  Pythagoras  impressed  on  all  his  disciples  of 
so  many  years'  apprenticeship  to  dumbness  {AifKLcia),  He  muat 
^  Enow  himself,'  and  the  nescience  that  knowledge  entails,  before 
his  good  conduct  can  possess  that  flavour  of  disinterestedness  and 
humility  requisite  for  free  moral  action ;  poverty  of  spirit  being, 
in  the  judgment  of  Sokrates,  as  of  Christ,  an  essential  pre-requisite 
for  entry  into  the  kingdom  of  truth. 

But  here  the  question  may  be  asked.  What  was  the  Sokratfc 
standard  of  moral  action,  and  how  far  is  it  open  to  the  charge 
sometimes  brought  against  it  of  utilitarianism  1     To  me  it  seems 
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that  Sokrates  had  in  reality  two  ethical  standards :  one  abstract, 
the  other  concrete — ^the  first  speculatiye  and  ideal,  the  second  prac- 
tical— ^bat  differing  from  each  other  in  degree  not  in  kind.  Su- 
preme justice  and  righteousness,  like  the  highest  tmth,  he  regarded 
as  the  exclnsiye  prerogatives  of  the  gods.  As  human  Nesdenoe 
could  not  attain  the  former,  so  neither  could  human  impotence 
reach  the  latter.  But  in  practical  life,  and  in  riew  of  the  more 
immediate  needs  of  man,  whether  as  an  individual  or  a  unit  of 
the  social  commnnity,  there  was  extant  a  rough-and-ready  standard 
of  duty  sufficient  to  guide  those  who  submitted  to  it.  Every  man 
knew,  e,g.  what  was  good  for  himself,  and  knew  also  the  ^nd  of 
action  best  adapted  to  secure  that  good.  But  this  language  had 
the  defect  of  being  necessarily  ambiguous.  Sokrates  undoubtedljr 
meant  by  the  good  what  was  beneficial  to  man's  highest  interests 
considered  as  a  rational  being  bom  for  truth,  virtue,  and  dis- 
interestedness. That  the  good  should  have  implied  his  materifU 
advant&ge  was  ah  implication  utterly  oi^)Osed  to  the  life  and  teach- 
ing, and  I  will  add  the  death,  of  Sokrates ;  it  conflicted  especially 
with  his  noble  maxim  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  do  ill.  But 
it  is  quite  conceivable  how  in  the  crude  superficial  comprehension 
of  such  disciples  as  Xenophon,  the  term  'good,'  as  an  end  of 
human  action,  might  be  held  to  mean  material  prosperity,  and  for 
that  reason  might  have  been  abused  by  some  of  his  diadples. 
While  Sokrates,  however,  maintained  that  human  acts  are  not 
oidinarily  incapable  of  determination  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  rectitude,  he  disavows  all  attempt  to  teach  speculative  ethics. 
The  Sokratic  query,  'Is  Virtue  Teachable?'  is  truly  answered 
thus :  as  a  theory,  No ;  as  a  practice,  Yes.  Here  again  comes  in 
the  Nescience  that  attaches  to  all  human  ratiocination  as  such. 
Men  must  practise  virtue,  but  in  its  essence  virtue  is  not  definable. 
Friendship,  courage,  piety — all  the  other  excellences  of  humanity — 
ai-e  integral  parts  of  a  good  man's  duty ;  but  no  verbal  ingenuity 
can  devise  definitions  of  those  qualities  that  will  meet  all  the 
subtle  and  refined  distinctions  Dialectic  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
til  em.  The  elementary  truths  of  arithmetic,  e.g,  such  propositions 
a8  2  +  2=4,  may  be  commonly  acknowledged  truths,  but  the  ab- 
fitractiona  of  the  higher  mathematics  are  as  indeterminate  and 
uncertain  as  anything  caii  well  be. 

What  seems  rather  remarkable  in  the  mental  character  of 
Sokrates  is  that  he  makes  little  allowance  for  minds  difierently 
constituted  from  his  own.  He  could  hardly  comprehend  a  code  of 
inoTsl  practice  so  indissolubly  joined  to  abstract  dogmas  as  to  be 
altogether  dependent  on  them.     He  could  not  conceive  that  the 
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insoluble  difficulties  of  the  intellectual  problem  might  with  some 
persons  be  transferred  to  the  practical  duty.  If  Lysis,  e.g,  cannot 
d^ne  'courage,'  or  Euthyphro  'impiety,'  this  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  existence  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Truth,  in 
his  estimation,  was  above  and  beyond  all  human  conception  con- 
sidered as  the  object  of  ratiocination.  The  attempt  to  find  it 
involved  the  seeker  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth.  But  of  the 
existence  of  truth,  and  of  the  duty  of  all  mortals  to  pursue  it,  he 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  difference  between  a  Skeptic  who 
a£&rms  the  non-existence  of  truth,  and  of  another  thinker  who, 
asserting  its  existence,  denies  that  men  can  ever  attain  it,  might  to 
some  persons  seem  impalpable.  But  the  moral  distinction  between 
them  is  nevertheless  very  great,  and  it  is  mainly  this  difference 
that  separates  Sokrates  firom  his  Skeptical  successors,  Pyrrh6n  and 
Ainesidemos. 

But  we  cannot  leave  Sokrates's  '  unconditional  obligation '  of 
morality  without  observing  that  in  one  particular  he  allows  a 
departure  from  his  ideal  of  absolute  justice  so  far  as  to  maintain 
the  binding  character  of  even  unjust  laws  or  legal  decisions  when 
promulgated  by  competent  authority.  This  opinion — so  strikingly 
illustrated  by  his  own  fate — was  no  doubt  mainly  grounded  on  the 
idea  of  subordinating  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  the  welfare 
of  the  body  politic.  It  pointed,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  self- 
denial  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  extended  application  of  this 
theory  would  make  the  accidental  and  changeable  laws  of  a 
country  the  real  standard  of  human  action  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
higher  or  more  permanent  rule  of  conduct.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Greek  reverence  for  patriotism  was  capable  of  occasionally 
aasuming,  even  in  the  mind  of  her  greatest  thinker,  a  predominat- 
ing form  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own  sublime  ideal  of  '  uncon- 
ditional morality.' 

3. 1  have  already  incidentally  touched  upon  the  belief  of  Sokrates 
in  the  autonomy  of  the  human  reason,  and  the  infallibility  that  he 
claims  for  Dialectic.  He  did  not  derive  this  opinion  from  any  teacher, 
though  it  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  Eleatic  philosophers. 
Probably  it  was  the  pure  spontaneous  result  of  his  own  self- 
analysis.  A  man  who  has  himself  experienced  the  efficiency  of  any 
given  instrumentality  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose  does  not 
need  the  recommendation  of  another  to  induce  him  to  adopt  it. 
The  introspective  tendencies  of  Sokrates  were  innate  and  vigorous, 
and,  whatever  the  path  of  inquiry  he  might  have  followed  for  the 
time,  he  must  sooner  or  later  have  come  home  to  the  inner  circle 
of  his  own  thought  and  speculation.     Such  a  return  was  implied 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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in  his  abandonment  of  physical -science  studies.  He  had  thereby 
ascertained  the  power  of  the  intellect  to  analyse  and  test  all 
supposed  truths  brought  to  the  bar  of  its  judgment.  The  extent 
of  that  power  it  would  be  difficult  from  the  Sokratic  standpoint  to 
exaggerate.  A  knowledge-test  that  ended  in  Nescience,  an  analysis 
that  ceased  its  functions  when  nothing  was  left  to  analyse,  might 
claim  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  destructiveness.  It  was  a  gun 
that  annihilated  the  foe,  but  in  the  act  of  firing  blew  itself  up. 
But  of  its  suicidal  tendencies  Sokrates  took  no  heed.  He  knew 
he  could  reaffirm  as  an  absolute  postulate  what  Dialectic  had  de- 
stroyed. Perhaps,  too,  he  purposely  overlooked  them  in  considera- 
tion of  the  deadly  effect  of  the  weapon.  False  knowledge  he 
deemed  so  mischievous  that  any  method  of  destroying  it  was  to  be 
welcomed.  Few  Skeptics,  as  we  shall  find,  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  reflection  that  their  method  must  needs  include 
self-destructive  elements.  Sokrates  was  aware  that  his  Nescience, 
like  a  scorpion,  was  armed  with  a  deadly  sting  which  might,  on 
emergency,  be  turned  against  itself.  The  paralogism  implied  in 
the  very  phrase  *  Knowing  nothing  but  nothing/  and  which  is 
expressed  in  the  epigram — 

Nil  scis,  imum  hoc  scis ;  aliquid  scis  et  nihil  ergo 
Hoc  aliquid  nihil  est :  hoc  nihU  est  aliquid  ^ 

— ^had  no  power  to  frighten  Sokrates  from  the  career  of  his  Skep- 
tical himiour.  As  Coleridge  said  of  ghosts,  he  had  seen  too  many 
(paralogisms)  to  be  frightened  at  them.  Nor  was  it  only  from  his 
own  experience  of  the  power  of  his  elenchus  that  Sokrates  came 
to  regard  it  as  the  sole  avenue  to  knowledge.  Eeflection  in  another 
direction  convinced  him  that  to  men  as  rational  beings  no  other 
method  of  pursuing  truth  except  the  enlightened  human  reason  was 
even  conceivable.  Whether  the  method  were  intrinsically  perfect  or 
imperfect,  or  whether  its  results  were  satisfactory  or  not,  it  was  the 
only  method  in  human  power.  Man  had  no  choice  but  to  employ 
it.  Nay,  more,  if  the  reason  were  the  sole  means  of  acquiring 
truth,  it  was  right  that  it  should,  if  only  on  that  account,  be  made 
the  most  of.  Hence  it  must  be  employed  with  vigour,  with  the 
most  unrestricted  fi*eedom,  and  the  most  implicit  confidence.  No 
limiting  dogma  must  impede  its  course.  No  ancient  prescription, 
no  authoritative  belief,  no  current  definition  must  claim  immunity 
from  its  research.  All  things  heavenly  and  things  earthly  must 
be  submitted  to  its  sway.  Dialectic  being  '  the  nature,'  was  also 
the  sole  ruler,  *  of  all  things.'     The  wild,  lawless  manner  in  which 

*  JcannU  Audoeni  Epig.  Bk.  ill.  No.  191. 
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SokrateSy  animated  by  these  prindpleB,  employs  his  logical  wea- 
pons has  been  often  animadverted  on.  Genuine  admirers  of  the 
Sokiatic  elenchns  have  frequently  expressed  a  wish  that  its  author 
had  been  more  moderate  and  methodical  in  its  use.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  view  of  ratiocination  those  persons  maintain  is 
altogether  different  from  that  which  commended  itself  to  Sokrates. 
Aooording  to  them,  reason  must  be  employed  warily,  or  its  employ- 
ment will  cause  mischief.  like  fire  and  water,  they  consider  it  a 
good  servant  but  a  bad  master.  In  no  respect,  therefore,  must 
freedom  he  oonoeded  to  it.  All  this  narrow,  suspicious  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  the  greatest  of  human  &<;ulties  was  alien  to  the 
mind  o£  Sokrates.  Aooording  to  him,  Heason  was  self-existent  and 
autocratic,  subject  to  no  law,  restrained  by  no  barrier.  It  occupied 
tiie  position  not  of  a  slave  but  a  mistress.  Indeed,  to  speak  of 
restraining  her  powers  and  activities  was  itself  a  contradiction,  for 
to  what  other  principle  in  the  internal  economy  of  man  could  an 
appeal  be  made  t  She  was  herself  not  only  the  supreme  but  the 
sole  judge  in  her  own  court.  Accordingly  she  must  needs,  by 
virtue  of  her  autonomy,  her  independence,  her  indefeasible  right  as 
the  sole  deliberative  principle  of  humanity,  be  allowed  to  conduct 
her  ratiocination  in  her  own  way.  What  Sokrates  conceived  that 
way  to  be,  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  '  Dialogues  of  Search.' 

It  is  easy  to  blame  this  unlimited  Dialectic,  to  pronounce  it 
captious  and  contentious,  to  assert  that  the  procedure  cuts  away 
the  ground  from  beneath  all  truth.  So  no  doubt  it  does,  and 
Sokrates  himself  both  admits  and  contends  for  this  very  ejQTect. 
But  we  must  remember  that  great  minds  are  great  not  only  in 
virtue  of  unusual  capacity,  but  by  the  possession  of  multifarious 
many-sided  activities,  as  well  as  an  inordinate  appetite  for  every 
kind  and  amount  of  truth.  They  unite  in  themselves  the  powers 
of  a  magnifying  and  multiplying  glass.  They  not  only  see  objects 
larger  than  ordinary  men,  but  they  see  them  in  diversiform 
aspects.  You  remember  the  anecdote  in  Boswell's  '  Life  of  John- 
son,' when  Boswell  avowed  his  belief  in  second-sight.  '  The  evi- 
dence,' he  said, '  is  enough  for  me,  though  not  for  his  (Johnson's) 
great  mind ;  what  will  not  fill  a  quart-bottle  will  fill  a  pint-bottle. 
I  am  filled  with  belief/*  No  doubt  the  relation  described  in  Bos- 
well's  tavern  simile  was  one  that  existed  between  Sokrates  and  his 
disciples;  the  definition  or  idea  that  was  capable  of  filling  the 
mind  of  a  Lysis  or  Charmides  was  totally  insufficient  to  fill  his 

*  Coleman's  cynical  rejoinder  may  be  worth  noting  as  indicating  a 
principle  of  which  Skeptics  and  Free-thinkers  have  made  large  use — *  Then 
cork  it  up  I  * 

Q  2 
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owiL  But  in  addition  to  difference  of  amplitude,  we  may  say  that 
a  great  mind  differs  from  a  smaller  just  as  a  machine  adi^ted  for 
various  purposes  differs  from  one  whose  uses  are  more  limited.  To 
note  this  versatility  in  the  case  of  Sokrates  we  have  only  to  read 
the  '  Dialogues  of  Search.'  I  have  often  thought  that  one  of  these 
dialogues  might  stand  for  a  verbal  portrait,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mind 
of  Sokrates ;  that  the  tortuous  windings  and  twistings  we  find  in  it 
represent  the  varied  zigzag  movements  of  his  own  mind ;  that  his 
keenness  to  discover  objections,  to  note  ambiguities,  mark  the  zest 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pursue  a  controversial  theme  in 
his  own  thought.  He  is  like  a  zealous  hunter  in  pursuit  of  some 
exceedingly  wild  and  cunning  game.  It  is  not  merely  the  pursuit 
when  the  quarry  is  in  sight  that  excites  him,  but  the  outmatching 
its  stratagems  and  subterfuges,  the  hunting  it  out  of  secret  and  un- 
likely recesses,  the  unmasking  all  its  tricks,  disguises,  and  preten- 
sions, the  complete  unveiling  of  its  insidious  character — it  is  in  this 
that  the  excitement  of  the  chase  consists ;  it  is  this  that  constitutes 
the  *  sport  *  of  Sokrates  the  intellectual  hunter,  as  it  does  of  every 
genuine  sportsman  of  whatever  kind. 

Hence  what  appears  to  some  an  irreconcilable  dissentienoe,  an 
obstinate  determination  not  to  be  convinced,  may  really  have 
another  character.  It  may  be  the  insatiable  craving  for  absolutely 
demonstrable  and  ideal  truth — ^truth  free  of  every  sort  of  objection, 
or  faintest  ground  of  suspicion,  truth  untainted  by  imperfection 
either  in  itself  or  in  its  relation  to  other  truth — that  haunts,  though, 
alas  !  vainly,  many  a  noble  human  intellect.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  yearning  of  the  limited  for  the  illimitable,  of  the  relative  for 
the  absolute,  of  the  finite  for  the  infinite.  But  while  Sokrates 
pursued  the  search  with  passionate  earnestness,  he  recognized  its 
futility.  The  prey  was  worth  the  catching,  if  it  only  could  be 
caught  and  held.  But  still  more  was  it  worth  the  hunting,  and 
the  latter  was  in  human  power,  if  not  the  former.  Sokrates  him- 
self returns  from  the  chase  in  triumph,  gravely  announcing,  as  its 
most  precious  result,  the  discovery  of  his  inability  to  achieve 
supreme  success.  I  have  already  admitted  that  Sokrates  was 
aware  of  the  incongruous  aspect  this  result  presented  to  others. 
Nesdenoe  was  not  far  removed  from  Nihilism.  Might  it  not  be 
possible  to  push  it  a  stage  further  and  plead  his  non-knowledge 
even  of  his  Nescience — ^thus  reducing  his  intellectual  condition  to  a 
state  of  complete  vacuity,  like  that  which  Hindus  and  Buddhists, 
by  pursuing  similar  paths  of  negation,  are  wont  to  attain  1  Besides, 
Nescience  conflicted  with  the  sovereignty  claimed  by  Dialectic. 
Sokrates,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  persuaded  of  the  autonomy  of 
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Keason  as  to  attribute  to  it  a  volition  of  its  own.  But  on  this 
point  a  brother  Sophist  might  have  replied,  *  How  can  we  be  con- 
fident that  our  ratiocinations  always  point  in  the  direction  marked 
out  by  infallible  reason  1  Who  is  to  assure  us  that  the  path  of  the 
logician  is  under  all  circumstances  a  true  path  1 '  In  controversy 
the  course  of  the  argument  is  often  determined  by  accidental  im- 
pulses and  spontaneous  suggestions.  The  paths  of  the  intellect,  like 
its  desires,  are  many.  How  are  we  to  know  that  a  specific  con- 
clusion is  the  only  one  that  true  reason  can  approve  ?  Besides,  do 
not  the  Sophists  continually  *  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause  1 '  And  how  would  this  be  possible  if  all  human  ratiocina- 
tion must  infiillibly  evolve  truth  1  Even  Sokrates  himself  is  con- 
tinually warning  those  with  whom  he  converses  to  watch  him 
carefully,  lest  he  should  play  tricks,  thereby  admitting  the  fiexi- 
bility  and  fallibility  of  ratiocination.  On  all  sides,  therefore, 
human  reason  is  shown  to  be  illusory  and  deceptive.  But  it  must 
be  added,  this  untrustworthy  character  of  human  truth,  though 
harmonizing  with  his  own  Nescience,  does  not  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  Sokrates  in  absolute  truth.  That  he  still  continues  to 
contemplate  with  an  eye  of  desire  and  imagination.  That  remains 
undisturbed  by  human  imperfection,  just  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
not  afiected  by  shadows  throivn  by  terrestrial  objects.  Thus  in 
idea  Sokrates  compensates  for  the  actual  imbecility  of  the  human 
intellect.  For  if  reason  is  self-annihilated  by  its  product  of  absolute 
ignorance,  if,  being  itself  the  instrument  of  thought,  it  destroys 
thinking,  it  must  nevertheless  be  affirmed  as  an  unconditional 
postulate,  an  intuitional  verity  transcending  and  despising  demon- 
stration. We  are,  at  any  rate,  compelled  to  employ  it,  while  recog- 
nizing that  it  yields  us  no  truth,  just  as  we  are  to  acknowledge  the 
Supreme  Being,  though  his  existence  is  indemonstrable ;  and  to 
fulfil  moral  and  social  duties,  though  we  know  that  in  speculation 
all  such  duties  and  definitions  pertaining  to  them  are  inconclusive 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
relation  which  Sokrates  bore  to  other  Sophists ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  general  philosophic  culture  of  his  time.  Firstly,  his  starting- 
point  was  altogether  different.  The  objects  of  knowledge  the  So- 
phists aimed  to  teach  were  various — Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Geometry, 
^.;  but  they  were  all  objective  sciences,  dealing  with  supposed 
theories  or  fiicts  of  the  universe.  Sokrates,  like  our  own  Locke,  took 
human  nature  as  his  starting-point.  In  order  to  know,  he  main- 
tained, we  must  diligently  scrutinize  the  mechanism  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  Knowledge  must  direct  its  primary  energies  to  knowing 
the  knower,  and  this  starting-point  must  be  adopted  unreservedly, 
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and  without  prejudice  to  its  result  whatever  it  might  be.  2.  In 
harmonj  with  this  starting-point  there  was  a  distinction  of  method. 
The  Sophists  in  their  origin  were  allied  with  the  Rhetoridans.  The 
majority  taught  Khetoiic,  and  all  practised  it.  They  are  alluded  to  in 
the  Platonic  Dialogues  as  being  connected  with  Hhetoric  and  Poetiy. 
Consequently  their  lessons  were  veiy  largely  didactic  and  persuasive. 
Setting  forth  their  themes  in  glowing  language,  they  endeayouied 
to  convince  their  hearers  of  the  truth  so  affirmed,  as  well  as  of  the 
exceptional  wisdom  of  the  teacher.  The  art  of  Sokrates,  on  the  ocm- 
trary,  consisted  in  awakening  the  individual  consciousness^  and 
stimulating  reflection  by  raising  doubts  and  forcing  men  either  to 
solve  them  or  honestly  to  admit  their  insolubility.  3.  There  was 
also  a  marked  diflerenoe  in  the  extent  and  appreciation  of  intellectual 
freedom.  Doubtless  the  Sophists  were,  as  I  have  already  contended, 
free-teachers.  They  were  far  from  considering  themselves  bound 
by  the  beliefs  or  methods  they  found  already  in  existence.  Still  they 
professed  to  teach  sciences,  i.e,  branches  of  knowledge  possessing  to 
a  certain  extent  systematic  arrangement  and  well-defined  rules. 
Teaching  as  they  did  for  pay,  they  must  needs  have  professed, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  impart  some  definite  and  tangiUe 
attainment.  Sokrates,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  to  teach  nothing, 
and  that  for  the  best  of  reasons — he  knew  nothing.  How  great  soever 
the  value  he  himself  placed  on  Nescience,  he  knew  tliat  the  Atiienian 
public  would  estimate '  Nothing '  at  its  mere  nominal  worth.  It  was 
in  entire  consistency  with  his  conviction  on  this  point  that  he  de- 
clined to  receive  even  the  smallest  present  if  it  were  offered  him 
in  the  shape  of  payment.  Indeed,  he  says  that  his  devotion  to  his 
mission,  or  as  he  phrases  it  to  the  commands  of  the  god,  had  caused 
him  to  neglect  his  own  a£^irs  and  had  brought  him  to  poverty. 

4.  On  the  score  of  disinterestedness,  then,  there  was  a  very  important 
distinction  between  Sokrates  and  the  Sophists.  The  latter  acquired 
riches  and  political  and  social  power  by  their  teachings,  Sokrates 
obtained  only  poverty.  The  Sophists  estimated  truth,  or  what 
they  chose  to  denominate  truth,  by  its  money  or  market  value. 
Sokrates,  who  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  truth  of  his  own  to 
communicate,  still  held  that  truth  and  truth-teaching  should  be  free. 

5.  But  the  difference  just  alluded  to  carried  in  its  train  other 
distinctions.  The  Sophists  taught. generally  attainments  and  so 
(or  dogmas.  They  professed  to  turn  out  their  disciples  accomplished 
debaters,  rhetoricians,  politicians,  &c.  Sokrates  disclaimed  all  sudi 
pretensions.  He  who  knew  nothing  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
mould  these  finished  products  of  human  knowledge.  All  that  he 
inculcated  was  pure  search  for  truth — ^investigation  for  its  own 
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sake  without  a  morbid  anxieiy  as  to  definitive  results,  still  less  a 
predetermination  that  they  must  be  of  a  certain  kind.  By  this 
teaching  Sokrates  necessarily  took  a  fuller  view  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  conscience  than  was  possible  to  other  Sophists.  His 
Eristic  was  quite  free  and  independent,  and  he  watched  over  its 
freedom  with  an  extreme  jealousy.  Enlisted  in  the  service  of  no 
special  science,  it  was  boimd  by  no  laws  except  such  as  were  self- 
imposed;  pledged  to  no  dogma,  it  was  able  to  exercise  its  activities, 
and  even  to  indulge  its  caprices,  as  it  thought  fit.  Sokrates  thus 
assigned  to  individual  liberty,  the  rights  c^  self-consciousness,  a 
fulness  and  vigour  it  had  never  as  yet  attained  in  Greek  philosophy, 
and  in  that  respect  Be  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Sophists.  6.  But 
as  a  per  contra,  the  moral  distinction  between  them  was  profound. 
Both  the  Sophists  and  the  post-Sokratic  Skeptics  seem  to  have 
agreed  that  the  only  authoritative  sanction  for  ethical  action  was 
^e  legEd  enactment  or  customary  rule  of  the  nation  or  people 
among  whom  the  individual  might  chance  to  dwell.  Sokrates,  as 
we  saw,  took  generally  the  higher  and  truer  principle  of  absolute 
virtue,  an  eternal  unconditional  obligation  binding  alike  on  gods 
and  men.  That  this  sublime  conception  was  not  fully  realized  by 
the  Athenian  citizens  is  probably  true,  and  even  if  it  had  been  they 
would  have  regarded  it  as  a  confirmation  of  his  atheism,  as  being 
the  establishment  of  an  extrarOlympian  rule ;  but  to  Sokrates  him- 
self, perhaps  also  to  the  more  profound  of  his  disciples,  it  presented 
a  moral  anchorage,  wherein  he  might  find  refuge  from  the  political 
and  social  divergencies  he  saw  in  seething  commotion  around  him. 
As  a  result  of  our  comparison,  then,  we  find  that,  in  respect  of 
Skq)tical  method  and  free-thought,  Sokrates  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  brother  Sophists.  When  the  more  unscrupulous  among  these 
teachers  professed  to  be  able  to  prove  the  opposite  sides  of  any 
given  thesis,  their  boast  was  rather  a  claim  of  personal  versatility 
or  ai^;umentative  power  than  an  assertion  that  the  contradictories 
were  equally  true.  Nor  were  they  forced,  as  Sokrates  was,  by  such 
antinomies  into  a  confession  of  Nescience.  So  far  as  appears,  no 
Sophist  either  claimed  the  attribute  of  complete  ignorance  for  him- 
self, still  less  insisted  on  it  as  a  desirable  condition  for  others. 
Sokratee's  true  successor  in  this  respect  was  Pyrrh6n.  Moreover, 
no  one  of  the  Sophists  carried  Eristic,  in  the  sense  not  of  verbal 
quibbling  but  of  a  rational  disputatiousness,  to  such  an  extent  as 
Sokrates.  Notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  portions  of  the 
Platonic  Dialogues  at  the  captiousness  and  puerilities  of  the  Sophists 
(which,  however,  may  be  caricatures),  they  themselves  furnish  in- 
stances of  perverse  ratiocination,  of  transparent  fallacies,  of  deter- 
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mined  logomachy,  quite  as  glaring  as  any  of  those  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  the  Sophists  or  even  in  ibe  '  sophistical  el^ichi '  of 
Aristotle. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  when  Aristophanes 
wished  to  ridicule  the  teaching  and  pretensions  of  the  Sophists 
(t/rvx^v  cro^v)  he  chose  Sokrates  as  a  master  Sophist,^  the  acknow- 
ledged chief  (k  the  new  school  of  thinkers,  the  teacher  whose  doc- 
trine appeared  most  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
For  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  Aristophanes  cherished  any 
personal  animosity  towards  Sokrates,  as  has  been  asserted ;  nor  do 
I  think  that  his  caricature  of  Sokratic  teaching  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  dramatic  licence.  A  carefifl  comparison  of '  The 
Clouds '  with  the  Platonic  Dialogues  shows  us  that  the  primary 
characteristics  of  his  doctrine  are  the  same  in  both.  The  supposed 
natural-science  pursuits  of  Sokrates  are,  no  doubt,  extravagantly 
caricatured  in  the  comedy ;  but  even  this  is  met  by  his  own  ad- 
mission in  the  'Apology'  of  the  passionate  devotion  with  which  he 
once  piursued  them.  But  the  characteristic  features  of  his  later 
thought  are  also  not  wanting :  e.g.  his  insistence  on  self-knowledge 
as  a  preliminary  to  conscious  ignorance ;  his  stress  on  contem- 
plation ;  his  fondness  for  discussion  without  much  regard  to  its 
results;  his  undisguised  neologianism ;  and  most  of  all  the 
Sokratic  suspense,  which  is  ridiculed  in  a  variety  of  ways.^  Hence, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  only  contemporary  writer 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Sokratic  circle,  Sokrates  was  regarded  as  a 
Skeptic  and  Sophist  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his  death, 
and  that  on  the  strength  of  doctrinal  peculiarities  to  which  he  him- 
self laid  claim.  Nor  do  we  find  anything  in  the  narrative  of  his 
trial  and  condemnation  which  proves  that  the  popular  estimate  of 
him  had  at  all  altered  since  '  The  Clouds '  was  first  published. 
When  he  himself  alludes  in  the  Platonic  *  Apology '  to  the  indict- 
ment of  Meletos  and  Anytos,  and  to  the  common  fame  on  which 
it  was  grounded,  he  employs  the  precise  terminology  which  an 
Athenian  would  have  used  in  speaking  of  the  Sophists.  '  Sokrates 
is  an  evil-doer,  and  an  inquisitive  person,  who  searches  into  things 

'  (RaudSy  line  94  ;  comp.  lines  360,  361,  dixudi  pasHm. 

'  E^,  as  a  condition  of  being  saspended  in  baskets,  walking  in  the  air, 
&C.  So  Sokrates  recommends  his  disciple  to  let  his  mind  loose  into  the  air, 
like  a  cockchafer  with  his  leg  tied  to  a  string.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
suspended  baskets  is  put  forward  by  Aristophanes  as  the  central  teaching 
of  the  Sokratic  thought-shop.     Comp,  e.g.  lines  868,  869 — 

NijirtJrioj  ydp  4<rr*  fri 
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under  the  earth  and  in  heaven.  He  also  makes  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,  and  teaches  the  aforesaid  doctrines  to  others.' 
His  accusers  too,  we  must  recollect,  were  declared  opponents  of 
the  Sophists,  and  there  is  little  doubt  they  thought  that  in  im- 
peaching Sokrates  before  the  Dikastery  they  were  striking  a  blow 
at  the  sophistical  spirit  and  method  so  widely  prevalent  in  Athens. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  probable  that  this  contemporary  estimate 
of  Sokrates  as  a  Sophist  and  Skeptic  was  at  all  likely  to  be  modi- 
fied in  the  popular  mind  by  his  more  positive  moral  teaching.  The 
judgment  of  the  many-headed  is  based  not  on  the  profounder  pidn- 
ciples  or  esoteric  instruction,  but  on  the  surface  thoughts  and 
sayings  of  those  whom  it  criticizes.  Even  allowing  that  Sokrates 
spoke  in  the  eloquent  terms  Plato  has  preserved  for  us,  of  the 
divine  nature  of  truth,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  yet  if  he  regarded 
them  as  intuitional  verities,  or  else  defined  them  as  existing  in 
perfection  only  with  the  gods,  we  can  easily  understand  how  these 
sublime  truths  soared  too  high  for  popular  comprehension,  or  were 
regarded  as  too  ideal  for  practical  utility.  All '  cat^orical  impera- 
tives'  and  intuitional  affirmations,  when  put  forward  as  make- 
shifts for  speculative  impotence,  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  The  *  unideal '  Athenian  (to  use  Coleridge's  expressive 
word)  might  have  retorted  against  Sokrates,  as  some  German 
Philistines  did  against  Kant, '  We  understand  youi*  skeptical  prin- 
ciples, your  attitude  of  suspense,  your  antinomies  of  the  reason, 
the  radical  impotence  of  the  intellect  which  is  the  outcome  of  your 
system,  but  we  know  nothing  of  your  transcendental  verities  and 
your  unconditional  obligations.  These  are  ex  hypotheai  purely  sub- 
jective, a  standard  of  trut)i  or  conduct  you  may  haply  possess,  but 
which  you  cannot  even  expect  to  communicate  to  us.'  Without 
some  such  admission  of  the  esoteric  and  intransmissible  character 
of  those  ultimate  bases  on  which  Soki*ate6  placed  his  ethical  and 
religious  teaching,  we  seem  unable  to  account  for  the  full  extent 
of  the  ill-fame  that  attached  to  his  ordinary  doctrine.  In  the 
superficial  judgment  of  Athenian  philistinism  there  was  little  to 
counterbalance  the  destructive  effects  of  the  elenchus.  After  re- 
moving from  their  immediate  ken  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and 
destroying  not  a  few  home-made  idols  in  the  shf^  of  hasty  and 
unverified  conclusions,  it  left  them  with  the  barren  and  unsatis- 
factory compensation  of  Nescience. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  painfully  interesting  close  of  the 
Sokratic  mission. 

For  about  half  of  his  long  life  (70  years),  Sokrates  had  dili- 
gently pursued  his  ungrateful  office  of  public  censor  and  critic  of 
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his  feUow-dtdxens,  urged  on  both  by  an  impulse  he  oonnted  divine 
and  by  an  intense  passion  for  what  might  be  termed  *  mental  vivi- 
section.' Day  after  day  he  reiterated  his  exhortations  to  self- 
examination,  mental  discipline,  and  spiritual  candour.  Day  after 
day  he  placed  his  unfortunate  victims  on  the  rack  of  his  elenchus 
and  watched  their  impotent  wriggles  with  something  of  the  grim 
sympathy  with  which  Isaac  Walton  contemplated  the  struggles  of 
the  worm  he  had  impaled  on  his  fish-hook  'in  such  a  way  as 
if  he  loved  it.'  Daily  were  the  Silenus  visage,  the  snub  nose,  the 
goggle  eyes  and  protrusive  lips  of  the  Ath^iian  'Inquisitor- 
general  '  to  be  seen  in  the  market,  the  gymnasia,  and  wherever  else 
men  were  wont  to  oongr^ate.  With  execrable  iteration  the 
Athenians  heard  him  avow  the  '  Je  ne  S9ais  pas '  which  he  pro- 
claimed as  the  concentration  of  all  human  wisdom.  Again  and 
again  they  heard  him  demonstrate  the  futility  of  popular  notions 
and  commonly  received  definitions.  No  person,  no  institution,  no 
opinion  could  be  considered  safe  from  his  covert  irony  or  open 
satire.  From  its  very  nature,  the  elenchus  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  human  thought  and  action.  Just  as  an  English  Sk^tlc 
(Gibbon)  ridiculed  the  essential  absurdity  of  hereditary  government, 
so  Sokrates  with  all  his  patriotism  could  not  keep  the  keen  edge 
of  his  Dialectic  from  vivisecting  the  existing  government  of  Athens, 
and  esqposing  among  other  things  the  unwisdom  of  electing  archons 
by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  i.e.  the  ignorant  and  unthinking.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  his  elenchus  occasionally  trespassed  beyond 
the  bounds  which  his  own  sentiment  and  feeling  of  propriety  would 
have  assigned  it.  His  own  conceptions  of  Olympian  deities,  e.g. 
differed  widely  from  those  generally  curfent ;  and  yet,  although  he 
gave  '  the  gods '  external  deference  for  political  and  social  reasons, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  himself  sometimes  in  a  sarcastic 
manner  as  to  their  claim.  But  above  all  other  causes  for  the  un- 
popularity of  Sokrates  we  must  place  the  general  character  of  his 
'  mission,'  and  the  determination  with  which  he  pursued  it.  It 
entailed  unremitting  attacks  on  the  self-complacency  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  It  stripped  them  of  their  vaunted  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, and  tended  to  show  them  up  to  each  other  as  foolish,  pre- 
judiced, and  ignorant.  His  own  assumption  of  Nescience,  so  &r 
from  really  lessening,  must  have  increased  and  confirmed  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  Athenians.  For  was  it  not  true  that  his  ignorance 
was  triumphant  over  their  supposed  knowledge,  so  that  their  actual 
condition  was  demonstrated  to  be  one  inferior  even  to  ignorance  I 
There  was  a  peculiar  aggravation  in  seeing  their  tenets  and  ideas 
put  to  the  rout  by  an  instrument  ostensibly  so    impotent  and 
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anworihj.  Their  sensatiQns  were  like  those  we  may  suppose  the 
Philistines  felt  when  they  saw  their  gigantic  champion  succumb  to 
no  worthier  adversary  than  a  shepherd's  boy,  armed  with  a  sling> 
Had  Sokrates  chosen  to  attack  their  knowledge  from  the  stand- 
point of  superior  wisdom  openly  claimed  as  such,  they  might  have 
borne  with  his  preaching.  As  it  was,  not  only  the  teacher,  but  las 
theme,  and  his  mode  of  presenting  it,  were  all  alike  distasteful. 

Besides,  his  choice  of  a  standpoint  remoyed  by  the  greatest 
oanceiYable  distance  from  ordinary  modes  of  conviction  disclose 
another  element  of  his  general  character,  and  one  hardly  conducive 
to  popularity — I  mean  his  contempt  for  the  '  vox  popuH,'  his  regat 
<li9dain  of  the  unthinking  crowd.  This  is,  I  fear,  a  fault— or  shall 
I  say  an  idiosyncrasy  1— pertaining  to  all  the  highest  thought, 
whether  dogmatic  or  skeptic  We  shall  have  many  examples  of 
it  among  the  Skeptics  on  our  list.  Though  Sokrates  intemdngletl 
fireely  among  hia  fellow-citizens,  his  fEuniliar  discourses  were  limited 
to  the  few  (not  necessarily  of  noble  birth)  who  were  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  them.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
applied  to  his  followers  his  own  proverb, '  Many  are  the  wand- 
bearers,  few  are  the  mystics.'  The  particular  knowledge  on  whicli 
he  most  insisted,  introspective  knowledge,  was  of  a  peculiarly 
unpopular  kind,  and  would  have  sufficed  of  itself  to  place  an 
impassable  gulf  between  him  and  the  unidea'd  mass  of  Athenian 
citizens. 

With  all  these  elements  of  discord  as  regards  his  environment, 
we  cannot,  I  think,  feel  surprised,  not  only  at  the  growing  un- 
popularity of  Sokrates,  but  at  its  attaining  such  a  climax  as  it  un 
happily  reached.  There  was  hardly  a  prejudice,  a  sentiment,  ii 
benef  in  the  Athenian  mind  on  which  he  had  not  placed  the  iron 
foot  of  his  ruthless  logic.  Though  he  himself  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  though  his  devotion  to  truth  and  earnestness  in 
its  search  were  above  suspicion,  though  his  life  was  blameless,  tLo 
enmity  he  provoked  can  scarcely  be  pronounced  either  strange  or 
unreasonable.  Whatever  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  mission,  and 
the  undeniable  importance  of  the  self-knowledge  it  inculcated,  it 
soared  too  far  above  the  nature,  not  only  of  Athenians,  but  of 
humanity,  to  give  it  much  chance  of  success;  it  postulated  a  m* 
verence  for  truth,  and  a  determination  at  all  hazards  to  acquire  and 
realize  it,  which  are  among  the  rarest  attributes  of  mankind.  It 
demanded  a  single-hearted  devotion  to  intellectual  freedom,  which 
is  unhappily  only  the  possession  of  the  few.  As  a  free-thinker  hr 
arrayed  against  him  all  the  forces  of  intolerance,  dogmatism,  and 
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antiquated  prejndioe,  and  his  mission  was  so  £eu:  a  self-impoaed 
sentence  of  human  malignity  and  death. 

Nor  was  the  extreme  danger  that  attended  his  mission  hidd^ 
from  himself.  Every  free-thinker  who  has  set  himself  as  a  li£»- 
task  to  cope  with  prevailing  and  injurious  dogma  has  foreseen  the 
peril  he  must  necessarily  incur.  Sokrates,  like  Ramus,  Giordano 
Bruno,  and  Vanini — not  to  mention  the  supreme  instance  of  Christ 
Himself — had  a  distinct  presage  of  his  coming  fate.  Here  at  least 
his  customary  nescience  was  transformed  into  prescience.  To  use 
his  apt  illustration,  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  physician  who  had 
long  heen  accustomed  to  administer  to  children  n&useous  and  hitter 
draughts — ^not  a  few  of  them  emetics,  I  may  add — and  who  was 
now  tried  by  a  jury  of  lus  thoughtless  patients.  That  the  children, 
with  little  knowledge  or  regard  for  the  real  service  done  to  them, 
should  wish  to  be  rid  both  of  '  the  doctor '  and  his  emetic  powders, 
was  both  child-like  and  natural.  When  they  once  had  him  in 
their  power  he  could  not  but  anticipate  they  would  adjudge  him  to 
death.  From  the  very  nature  of  his  'mission,'  therefore,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  unpopularity  of  Sokrates  was  a  sentiment  of 
long  growth,  and  that  his  trial  and  condemnation  was  by  no  means 
the  sole  instance  of  the  malevolence  of  the  Athenians  towards  him. 
The  *  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes  clearly  show  that  twenty-four  years 
before  his  trial  Sokrates  was  the  butt  of  popular  obloquy  and  ridi- 
cule, and  that  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  bear  this  abuse  was  a  feature  of  his  character  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  be  thought  a  fitting  subject  of  parody  by  the  popular 
comic  poet.*  In  this  respect  the  Soloutes  of  *  The  Clouds'  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Sokrates  of  the  Platonic  'Apology,'  and  his  equani- 
mity under  the  petty  insults  of  the  streets  is  but  a  lower  degree  of 
the  calm  philoeophical  serenity  which  defied  the  Dikasts,  heaped 
scorn  on  his  accusers,  and  despised  the  threat  of  death.^ 

The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Sokrates  is  an  oft-told  tale  in  the 
histoiy  of  philosophy.  The  theme  of  so  many  variously  gifted  pens, 
it  has  been  considered  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  and  nar- 
rated in  every  conceivable  style  of  literary  art.  Our  present  concern 
with  it  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  martyrdom  in  the 
cause  of  free-thought.  It  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  loDg 
list  of  outrages  which  intolerance  and  dogmatism  have  perpetrated 
against  humanity.     We  shall  have  to  compare  Sokrates  before  the 

*  Clotids,  line  412,  &c.,  also  910,  &c. 

*  The  classical  scholar  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  Cicero's 
eloquent  description  of  Sokrates's  *  liberam  contumaciam.'  Tiuc,  Disp, 
lib.  i.  cap.  29. 
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Athenian  Dikasts  with  Ramus  in  the  clutches  of  the  infuriated 
batchers  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  with  Giordano  Bruno  confronting 
tiie  Koman  Inquisition  ;  with  Yanini  before  the  bigoted  parliament 
of  Toulouse.  We  shall  thence  learn  that  obscurantism  and  intel- 
lectual tjrranny  are  not  confined  to  any  age  or  people,  creed  or 
religion ;  we  shall  perceive  how  the  pretensions  of  arrogant  and 
exclusive  dogma  exercise  a  malignant  influence  wherever  they  find 
a  sphere  of  operation.  Among  the  most  enlightened  and  tolerant 
nation  of  antiquity  it  compels  a  Sokrates  to  drink  the  cup  of 
hemlock,  while  it  turns  even  the  sweet  wine  of  Christian  chaiity 
to  vinegar  and  consigns  the  noblest  and  rarest  intellects  to  prison, 
the  rack,  and  the  stake. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  nature  of  the  Sokratic 
'  mission,'  we  may  readily  anticipate  the  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  his  accusers  Meletos,  Anytos,  and  Lycon.  They  are  in  fact 
the  stereotyped  charges  made  against  Skeptics  and  free  inquirers 
in  all  ages ;  or,  as  Sokrates  himself  describes  them,  '  the  common- 
place impeachments  which  are  made  against  all  philosophers  in- 
differently.' First  there  was  a  general  charge  of  neologianism, 
'  Sokrates  was  an  inquisitive  person  who  searched  into  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  made  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.' 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Sokrates  to  have  met  the  charge 
of  *  searching '  with  an  open  denial  Whatever  might  be  its  ille- 
gality or  obnoxiousness  to  Athenians,  it  was  indubitably  'a  true 
bill.'  Sokrates,  to  his  immortal  honour,  was  and  had  been 
throughout  life  a  confirmed  searcher.  There  was  no  phase  of  phy- 
sical or  metaphysical  knowledge  he  had  not  attempted  to  explore. 
He  was  a  bom  inquirer  whom  no  difiiculty  arrested  and  no 
ordinary  result  satisfied.  Search  for  truth  had  been  his  sole  life's 
woik ;  to  pursue  it  he  had  neglected  his  occupation,  lost  his 
property,  and  was  involved  in  the  straits  of  poverty  and  privation. 
Nay,  it  was  a  veritable  synonym  te  him  of  life  itself.  Take  away 
his  right  of  exploration  in  whatever  direction  he  thought  fit,  and 
existence  were  not  worth  retaining  at  the  price.  He  accordingly 
details  before  his  judges  what  he  considered  the  primary,  heaven- 
suggested  impulse  of  his  search,  and  expatiates  on  the  method  he 
pursued  and  the  results  he  attained.  The  conclusion  could  hardly 
have  been  agreeable  to  his  judges.  Sokrates  had  gone  forth  among 
his  fellow-townsmen  to  discover  their  knowledge,  their  wisdom, 
the  truths  they  claimed  to  possess.  With  his  Diogenes  lantern, 
the  elenchus,  he  had  esqplored  the  streets  of  Athens  in  broad  day- 
light to  find  a  true  man,  a  man  whose  conscious  knowledge  was  on 
the  exact  level  of  his  real  acquirement.     But,  alas!  Sokrates,  as 
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we  saw,  had  returned  empty :  the  statesmen  knew  nothing ;  the 
poets  knew  nothing ;  the  rhetoricians  knew  nothing,  even  of  the 
arts  they  professed  to  know ;  the  mechanics  oould  tell  him  little 
heyond  their  manual  craft.  Knowledge  that  he  could  realize  and 
suhstantiate  did  not  apparently  exist.  But  though  Sokratee  re- 
turned empty  as  to  real  knowledge,  he  found  everywhere'  pl^ity 
of  fieklse  knowledge,  plenty  of  its  conceit,  its  arrogance,  its  insuffer- 
able dogmatism.  No  doubt  some  of  the  507  Dikaste  had  them- 
selves been  the  objects  of  the  elenchus,  and  oould  hardly  have  been 
gratified  by  hearing  the  barren  results  of  its  operation  put  forward 
so  nakedly.  In  an  ironical  form  Sokrates  had  preferred  a  counter- 
charge of  ignorance,  pretentiousness,  and  conceit  against  most  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  This,  as  a  mode  of  rebutting  the  indictment 
preferred  against  himself,  was  not  likely  to  better  his  position  in 
the  eyes  of  his  judges.  To  the  allegation, '  You  are  a  curious,  in- 
qniring  person,  searching  into  things  in  heaven  and  earth,'  So- 
krates, in  effect,  though  with  ironical  deference,  replies,  '  And  yon, 
for  the  most  part,  are  a  set  of  conceited,  contented  Dogmatists, 
mere  antiquated  obscurantists,  ignorant  both  of  the  knowledge 
you  claim  to  possess  and  of  the  ignorance  you  actually  do  possess.' 
Clearly  the  only  adequate  defence  in  the  eyes  of  his  judges — at 
least  it  would  have  been  so  esteemed  by  them — ^would  have  been  a 
humble  apology  for  his  supposed  misdemeanour,  a  promise  to  for- 
swear for  the  future  his  unfortunate  zetetic  propensities ;  and  in- 
stead of  continuing  a  search  that  led  to  nothing,  to  content  himself 
like  ^e  rest  of  mankind  with  the  possession  of  imaginary  truths. 
The  model  Athenian,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Dikasts,  was  the 
uninquiring  citizen,  the  man  who  plodded  on  blindly  in  the  old 
paths,  who  received  implicitly  the  convictions,  truths,  and  opinions 
of  his  forefathers.  What  need  was  there  of  new  ideas  or  new 
methods  t  Did  not  the  old  suffice  to  create  the  men  of  Marathon 
and  SaJamis  t  to  advance  Attica  to  the  foremost  state  of  Greece  t 
— ^the  precise  line  of  argument,  in  short,  which  the  advocates  of 
mental  stagnation  and  philistinism  employ  in  all  ages.  Couched 
in  varied  phraseology,  it  formed  the  common  impeachment  of 
Christ  before  the  Jewish  Council,  of  Luther  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  of  Bruno  and  Galileo  before  the  Inquisition,  of  Abelard 
before  the  Councils  of  Soissons  and  Sens.  As  a  loyal  wibiess  for 
truth  Sokrates  declined  to  apologize  for  attempting  to  discover  it, 
Rud  refused  to  promise  to  forego  such  attempt.  To  the  charge  of 
neologianism,  therefore,  he  returned  the  proud  and  defiant  plea 
of  'guilty,'  coupled  with  the  admission  that  if  released  on  this 
occasion  he  would  at  once  take  up  again  the  obnoxious  employ- 
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ment  of  extorting  truth  from  whatever  person  or  quarter  he 
thought  likely  to  yield  it. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  Sokrates's  plea  for  search  was  hardly 
strengthened  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dikasts  by  the  result  he 
professed  to  have  gained.  Neecienoe  must  have  seemed  to  them 
an  anomalous  and  perilous  outcome  of  truth-investigation.  The 
ordinaiy  inquirer  starting  with  Dogmatist  j>reconceptions  does  not 
dream  of  finding  the  issue  of  his  search  to  be  Nothing.  He 
starts  with  the  determination  to  find  something,  some  positive  in- 
fallible truth,  and  as  he  is  not  content  without  discovering  it,  it  is 
needless  to  say  he  generally  succeeds.  To  Sokrates,  however,  the 
interests  of  Truth  and  Eeason  were  paramount.  Wherever  these 
led  he  was  determined  to  follow.  If  they  issued  in  the  commonly 
received  convictions  and  opinions  of  his  time  he  would  acknowledge 
them.  If  they  pointed  in  another  dogmatic  direction  he  would 
still  follow ;  and — hardest  alternative  of  all — ^if  they  resulted  in  a 
conviction  of  Nescience,  he  would  accept  it.  But  this  was  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  truth  of  which  his  judges  had  no  conception. 
The  only  construction  they  could  have  placed  on  Nescience  was  to 
regard  it  as  a  dangerous  deficiency  of  ordinary  conviction,  or,  what 
was  the  same  thing,  of  all  truth.  Little  sympathy  can  the  avowed 
Skeptic  ever  expect  from  the  Dogmatist.  They  represent  not  only 
different  but  opposite  mental  conditions,  and  we  might  apply  to 
any  attempt  to  find  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  between  them 
the  Scotch  proverb,  'It's  ill  talking  between  a  fu'  man  and  a 
fiistin'.' 

But  in  addition  to  the  general  charge  of '  searching '  was  that 
of  employing  Sophistical  methods.  This  was  the  current  charge 
against  the  Sophists,  and  although  often  alleged  against  Sokrates  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  pains  to  repel  or  even  deny  it. 
In  one  respect  the  charge  was  indubitably  false.  Sokrates  had 
never  prostituted  his  Dialectic  to  the  service  of  Falsehood  or  of 
Vice.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  his  estimation  an  instrument  of 
and  preparation  for  virtue.  At  the  same  time  his  method  was 
entirely  free,  so  free  that  it  might  easily  be  wrested  to  pervert  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice.  This  freedom  seemed  dangerous  to  the 
Dikasts.  like  other  timorous  Dogmatists,  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish it  frt)m  licence.  They  failed  to  grasp  the  Sokratic  idea 
that  Free-thought  and  Dialectic  constituted  the  most  invaluable 
heritage  of  humanity,  which  though  liable,  like,  any  other  useful 
agency,  to  abuse,  was  not  on  that  ground  to  be  despised.  Sokrates 
had  a  wholesome  conviction  that  no  amount  of  speculative  freedom 
could  perman^itly  injure  truth.     He  was  fully  persuaded  of  the 
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inherent  power  of  the  reason  to  rectify,  if  need  were,  its  own  abnaes 
and  perversions.  'Pi&t  the  interest  of  Truth  oould  be  served  by  a 
ratiocination  boand  down  by  laws,  circumscribed  by  formulas, 
and  fenced  in  by  restrictions  of  every  kind,  seemed  to  him  a  i»t)- 
position  at  once  anomalous  and  untenable.  He  had  the  same 
implicit  oonfid^ice  in  Truth  as  most  jurists  have  in  the  inherent, 
self-asserting,  self-rectifying  power  of  justice.  Eminent  English 
advocates,  with  considerable  influence  over  juries,  like  FoUett  or 
Scarlett,  might  certainly  be  thought  open  to  the  charge  of  '  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause ; '  but  were  such  an  accusation 
actually  preferred  against  them,  they  would  have  treated  it  with 
the  same  contempt  as  Sokrates.  They  would  point  out  that  an 
advocate's  duty  to  his  clients  was  i)aramount  over  eveiy  other  con- 
sideration. They  would  urge  that  juries  were  not  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  common-sense  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
absolutely  worthless  ratiocination.  They  would  submit  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  unrestricted  freedom  was  open  to  their  adver- 
saries in  the  causes  contested.  Justice,  they  would  argue,  was 
still  free  and  unrestricted,  notwithstanding  their  ex  parte  ali- 
mentation. No  doubt  an  outsider  might  instance  cases  in  whidi 
a  chance  miscarriage  of  justice  might  be  traced  to  a  specious  and 
one-sided  argument,  but  even  this  contingency  would  be  nullified 
by  the  twofold  reply — first,  that  complete  infallible  justice  is,  under 
any  conceivable  theory  of  the  advocate's  duty,  unattainable;  second, 
that  examples  of  such  miscarriage  would  be  more  frequent  when 
the  ratiocination  on  either  side  was  restrained  and  forced  than 
when  it  was  perfectly  free.  But  if  these  considerations  serve 
to  exonerate  Uie  advocate  in  making  the  most  of  his  causes,  it 
fortiori  are  they  available  in  the  case  of  a  free-thinking  philosopher 
like  Sokrates,  who  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  prescribed  line  of 
argument  of  whatever  kind.  An  advocate  is  of  course  a  partisan, 
and  Sokrates  r^arded  the  standpoint  of  a  partisan  as  conflicting 
necessarily  with  that  of  a  free-inquirer.  But  both  the  advocate's 
and  the  Sokratic  point  of  view  are  alike  in  this,  they  are  based  on  a 
strong  conviction  that  Truth  must  ultimately  prevail  and  vindicate 
her  rights.  The  partisanship  of  the  one,  the  unrestrained  liberty 
of  the  other,  are  equally  unable  to  compromise  or  injure  fiitally  the 
indefeasible  rights  of  the  human  reason.  Hence,  though  not  wholly 
imjKvssible,  it  is  improbable  to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility  that 
the  wor<;e  cause  should  be  able  to  assert  a  final  and  invincible 
supofioi-ity  over  the  better. 

II.  But  Sokrates*s  position  as  a  Sophist  and  Free-thinker  did 
not  constitute  the  most  formidable  item  in  the  charge  preferred 
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against  him.  He  was  also  guilty,  said  Meletos,  of  '  Impiety ' — that 
grave  indefinite  chaige  which  was  the  analogue  in  ancient  Athens 
of  the  *  heterodoxy'  and  'heresy'  of  ecclesiastical  Christiamty. 
He  did  not  regard  as  deities  those  whom  the  State  so  regarded. 
We  have  already  noticed  Sokrates's  answer  to  this  accusation,  and 
have  seen  what  were,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them,  his  real  views 
on  the  subject-matter  of  theology.  He  limited  his  defence  to 
declaring  his  general  belief  in  a  supreme  being  or  supernatural 
agency,  whom  he  does  scruple  to  designate  by  the  ordinary  appeUa- 
tioa  of  *  the  gods,'  but  declines  to  express  himself  more  fully  on 
the  subject.  His  own  view,  as  we  know,  was  opposed  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  old  mythology,  on 
the  oth^  to  the  materialism  of  some  thinkers  of  the  school  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  in  all  probability  approximated  nearly  to  some 
form  of  theism.  How  far  he  extended  an  outward  show  of  defer- 
ence to  the  national  deities  we  are  not  able  to  say.  Xenophon's 
conception  of  him  as  an  habitual  worshipper  at  all  the  popular 
shrines  seems  evidently  exaggerated.  As  the  master-thinker  in 
the  '  thought  shop '  burlesqued  by  Aristophanes,  he  is  described  as 
having  given  up  the  Olympism  deities  and  substituted  the  ph3rBical 
powers  of  nature.  With  due  allowance  for  caricature,  I  think  we 
may  accept  this  as  one  phase  in  the  mental  evolution  of  Sokrates, 
and  I  also  think  the  reasoning  by  which  the  '  Clouds'  are  proved  to 
rain  and  thunder  have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  genuine  Sokratic 
eloQchus.  But  his  abandonment  of  natural  science  for  metaphysical 
studies  seems  to  have  imparted  a  more  spiritual  impulse  to  his 
ideas  of  deity,  and  thenoQforward  he  conceived  of  it  as  the  Divine 
Heaaon,  the  supreme  power  whose  aims  and  tendencies  are  for 
righteousness,  and  whose  image  and  attributes  have  their  reflected 
likeness  in  the  soul  of  eveiy  righteous  man.^ 

On  the  ground  of  theology,  then,  the  accusation  of  Meletos 
must  be  held  to  be  true.  Sokrates  does  not  esteem  as  true  divinities 
the  gods  of  the  Athenian  populace.  Had  it  lain  in  his  power,  he 
would  at  least  have  idealized  the  crude  notions  of  the  old  mythology. 
He  is  therefore  a  protestant  and  a  reformer,  an  assertor  of  liberty, 
of  free  religious  thought  as  against  antiquated  dogma.  He  takes  his 
place  in  history  among  the  dissentients,  for  conscience'  and  reason's 
sake,  from  widely  accepted  modes  of  religious  belief — with  Luther, 
with  Giordano  Bruno,  with  John  Huss,  and  the  many  other  repre- 
sentatives of  protestantLsm  and  free-thought.  And  we  may  make 
this  admission  more  ungrudgingly  since  in  many  respects  the  idea 

■  Comp.  on  this  point  Sokrates^s  own  theological  admissions  in  the 
JSifthjfphrony  Gorgiatf  and  Apology. 
VOL.  I.  R 
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that  SokrateB  had  of  deity  bears  a  remarkable  reeemblanoe  to  that 
taught  by  Christ  Himself.  It  possesses  both  its  spirituality  and  its 
ethical  character.  That  Sokrates  made  no  attempt  to  formulate 
his  conception  of  God  in  precise  terms  may  well  be  ascribed  partly 
to  the  instinctive  reluctance  of  every  great  thinker  to  attempt  a 
definition  of  the  undefinable,  partly  because  a  definition  of  daty 
would  have  conflicted  with  his  standpoint  of  Nescience.  This,  as 
the  final  outcome  of  his  investigations,  must  be  preserved  at  all 
costs,  as  the  master-key  to  every  portion  both  of  his  life  and 
teaching. 

III.  But  the  alleged  disastrous  efiect  <^  Sokrates's  free-teachiDg 
took  in  the  indictment  the  form  of  a  charge  of  oormpting  tlie 
Athenian  youth.  How  early  this  accusation  was  made  against  the 
Sokratic  elenchus  is  shown  by  the  'Clouds'  of  Anstc^hanes.  It 
was  indeed  a  common  indictment  against  all  the  Sophists,  and  the 
fact  of  its  occupying  a  foremost  place  in  the  gravamen  of  Meletos 
and  his  fellow-prosecutors  shows  how  Sokrates  was  generally  iden- 
tified with  those  teachers  in  the  popular  mind.  The  manner  in 
which  Sokrates  meets  this  charge  is  noteworthy.  In  the  'Apology' 
he  merges  it  with  the  other  accusation  of  not  worshipping  the  gods 
of  the  country,  while  by  Xenophon  he  is  represented  as  waiving 
it  from  the  specific  points  on  whidi  Meletos  lays  strees.  He  un- 
doubtedly treats  it  with  a  contempt  which  has  always  appeared 
strange  to  his  commentators.  The  true  explanation  of  this  conduct 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  fer  to  find.  No  feature  is  more  strongly 
impressed  on  the  character  of  Sokrates  than  his  conviction  <^  the 
existence  and  inherent  prowess  of  truths  as  well  as  of  the  inborn 
capacities  of  the  human  mind  for  its  investigation.  Fully  possessed 
with  this  belief,  he  had  not  the  least  fear  that  the  mind  of  any 
ingenuous  youth  could  be  morally  corrupted  by  his  crosa-examina- 
tion.  His  undaunted  confidence  in  truth  he  impliedly  contrasts 
with  the  suspicions  of  his  accusers  concerning  it.  His  belief  in 
humanity,  the  thinking  portion  of  it,  was  as  boundless  as  theirs 
was  contracted.  That  any  injury  could  arise  from  free  speculative 
inquiry,  was  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  man  of  healthy  consti- 
tution could  be  injured  by  taking  abundant  exercise.  In  this 
respect  Meletos  and  Anytos  were  the  Skeptics,  not  himself.  like 
all  dogmatic  obscurantists,  they  distrusted  truth,  r^arded  every  free 
mode  of  investigating  it  with  suspicion,  had  no  belief  in  human 
progress,  would  fain  make  the  human  intellect  march  in  chains 
lest  by  any  possibility  it  might  wander  from  its  appointed  patL 
To  Sokrates  such  a  mental  attitude  was  inconoeivabley  and  not 
unnaturally  he  treated  it  with  a  contempt  perhaps  somewhat 
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beyond  its  deserts ;  for  with  due  allowance  for  the  pui^e  disinte- 
restedness of  Sokrates's  noMe  trost  in  truth,  vii'tue,  and  humanity, 
one  can  hardly  help  suggesting  the  question  how  weak,  unstable, 
immature,  unprincipled  intellects  were  likely  to  laxe  after  his 
teaching.  That  some  of  his  hearers  were  forward  in  asserting 
their  independence  of  paternal  and  other  restraints,  we  are  told  by 
Aristophfljies  and  Xenophon.  Probably  such  weaklings  were  in  a 
Tery  large  minority,  indeed  his  own  appeal  before  the  Dikastery  is 
ct  sofficieni  proof  l^t  this  was  really  the  case,  and  Sokrates, 
pressed  with  the  objection,  might  well  hare  replied  that  no  possible 
method  of  teaching  could  be  devised  which  might  not  in  isolated 
ca0e8  and  peculiar  cbrcumstances  act  prejudicially  on  its  recipients. 
Certainly  the  examples  adduced  of  Kritias  and  Alkibiades  out  of 
the  many  pupils  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Sokrates 
could  hardly  have  been  deemed,  ezc^t  by  political  adversaries,  a 
cogent  proof  of  the  pernicious  nature  of  his  teachings.  Besides, 
the  impHcit  trust  which  Sokrates  had  in  humanity,  as  well  as  his 
indifference  to  the  aUeged  mischievous  effects  of  his  elenchus,  must 
also  be  attributed  to  his  belief  that  the  tendencies  of  human  nature 
were  towards  good  rather  than  evil.  His  proposition, '  No  man  is 
voluntarily  evil,'  however  questionable  to  us,  was  a  leading  principle 
of  his  thought  and  action.  Indeed,  it  is  only  another  mode  of 
asserting  the  identity  of  virtue  with  knowledge,  and  vice  with 
ignorance.  With  these  convictions,  Sokrates  was  not  likely  to  be 
alarmed  by  practical  iU-consequences  incidentally  resulting  from  his 
teaching.  But  what,  it  might  be  asked,  were  the  precise  effects  con- 
templated by  Sokrates  as  the  legitimate  products  of  his  Dialectic  upon 
\he  youth  of  Athens  1  An  instructive  answer  to  this  question  is  fur- 
nished by  his  remark  before  the  Dikasts  as  to  the  treatment  he 
demred  for  his  sons  when  he  was  dead.  He  wished  them  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  pitiless  analytic  to  which  he  himself  submitted 
his  youthful  disciples  whenever  they  appeared  to  care  for  other 
things  more  than  virtue,  or  seemed  to  think  too  highly  of  them- 
selves. Whence  it  is  clear  that  Sokrates  imagined  his  elenchus 
adapted  for  the  twofold  purpose — (1)  of  inducing  Nescience,  and 
thereby  humility  and  caution,  in  speculation ;  (2)  of  directly  pro- 
moting virtue  in  practice.  The  former  result  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding.  It  is  merely  the  inculcation  of  self- 
denial,  the  conviction  of  ignorance,  and  the  stem  repression  of 
dogmatic  assertion  which  are  initiatory  stages  of  most  systems  of 
teadiing,  whether  dogmatic  or  Skeptical  A  genuine  persuasion 
of  Nescience  is  with  most  persons  not  only  a  preparation  for  but  a 
stimulus  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  to  attain  it  in  some 
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form  or  other  is  therefore  a  common  aim  both  of  philosophers  and 
religious  teachers,  whatever  might  be  their  diflference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  feeling  of  mental  vacoity  is  to  be 
cherished,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  filled  up.  More 
difficult  is  the  practical  bearing  of  the  question — Nescience  regarded 
as  a  propaedeutic  to  virtue.  Our  more  positive  habits  of  thought 
have  made  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  oonsdousnees  o£ 
ignorance  could,  in  the  way  supposed  by  Sokrates,  P^rrhdn,  and 
other  thinkers,  have  contributed  to  ethical  action.  That  the  idea 
was  not  confined  to  the  Greeks  is  shown  by  its  prevalence  among^ 
Hindu  thinkers  as  well  as  Christian  mystics.  Perhaps  a  few  con- 
siderations may  enable  us  to  discern  the  sequence  of  thought^  if  not 
to  appreciate  its  importance. 

1.  We  must  remember  that  the  consciousness  of  Nescience 
operates  in  practical  life  as  in  speculation  by  engendering  a  feelii^ 
of  distrust  and  dissatis&ction,  and  a  desire  to  escape  from  it,  eiUier 
by  the  road  of  independent  moral  practice — ^the  Skeptical  road,  or 
by  attaining  and  accumulating  positive  knowledge-results — ^the 
dogmatic  road.  In  the  former  case  moral  conduct — ^the  per- 
formance of  obvious  duty — may  receive  enhanced  consideration  from 
the  reflection  that  it  is  the  only  road  possible  to  man,  the  sole 
alternative  of  man's  acknowledged  impotence  in  speculation. 
This  is  certainly  the  rationale  of  the  stress  which  not  only  Greek 
philosophers,  but  modem  thinkers  like  Spinoza  and  Kant,  placed 
upon  Ethical  action. 

2.  Sokrates  is  satisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  introspection  and 
perpetual  self-analysis  in  counteracting  vicious  tendencies.  Onoe 
a  youth  could  be  induced  to  proceed  in  the  path  of  ytwdi  ^eavrdt^, 
to  watch  diligently  and  discriminate  accurately  the  process  of  ratio- 
cination, the  play  of  passion,  the  way  in  which  actions  are  evolved 
from  motives,  the  inborn  bias  of  individual  idiosyncrasies  both  of 
thought  and  conduct,  the  whole  working,  in  short,  of  the  ma- 
chinery within  him ;  once  he  could  be  persuaded  to  hunt  out  and 
unmask  the  pretences,  fidse  assumptions,  plausible  semblancee 
beneath  which  human  thought  and  action  so  often  hide  their  real 
character,  the  less  inclination  would  he  manifest  for  pursuing  blindly 
the  paths  of  vice.  This  was  only  another  form  of  St.  Paul's  antagon- 
ism between  flesh  and  spirit.  Sokrates  undoubtedly  maintained 
that  if  a  man  '  walked  in  the  spirit,  he  would  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh.'  This  opinion  was  also  in  complete  harmony  with  his 
identification  of  vice  with  ignorance — the  uncultured  and  thought- 
less apathy  that  took  no  cognizance  of  its  real  state,  and  therefore 
took  no  heed  to  reform  it. 
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3.  It  would  oontribnte  to  virtuous  conduct  by  inducing  a  state 
of  intellectual  and  moral  honesty,  by  substituting  self-knowledge — 
the  only  knowledge  possible  to  humanity — for  ignorance,  sincerity 
for  deceit,  and  truthfidness  for  fSalsehood.  No  virtuous  conduct  or 
moral  ezcellenoe  could  proceed  from  those  impure  sources,  and  the 
endeavour  to  extirpate  them,  the  aim  of  the  Sokratic  mission,  was 
th^  beet  service  he  could  render  to  morality.  Sokrates  was  here 
taking  up  the  position  of  a  preacher  who  insists  that  a  conscious- 
1166S  of  shortcoming  is  itself  a  distinct  advance  on  the  road  of  refer- 
nation  and  practical  righteousness. 

4.  Nor  was  the  social  effect  of  his  teaching  less  in  inducing  a 
proper  value  by  the  only  agency  capable  of  making  it,  of  individual 
worUi  and  attainment,  and  thus  determining  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual  the  exact  relation  which  he  as  a  unit  of  the 
social  system  bore  to  all  the  rest.  Pretentious  ignorance  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sokrates,  not  only  an  individual  but  a  political 
vice.  The  man  who  thou^t  he  knew  what  he  actually  did  not 
know  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  State.  We  may  readily 
believe  that  in  the  recent  political  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  government  of  Athens  there  was  no  lack  of  special  instances 
which  served  to  confirm  his  opinion,  though  with  his  customary 
deference  to  the  existing  government  he  did  not  care  to  allude  to 
them  pointedly.  At  any  rate,  he  was  convinced  that  Nescience 
was  a  better  bond  of  cohesion  between  one  man  and  another  than 
arrogant  science.  Theoretically,  at  least,  it  was  a  leveller.  In  a 
nation  of  Skeptics — of  men  whose  conviction  of  ignorance  was  a 
ruling  principle  in  their  lives — no  man  could  with  any  show  of 
reason  attempt  to  domineer  over  another.  Tyrannies  and  mis- 
governments  were  the  baleftil  progeny  of  vaunted  wisdom  and 
baseless  science,  not  of  humble  conscious  ignorance. 

But  the  ostensible  issues  of  Sokrates's  trial  as  contained  in  the 
charges  of  Meletos  and  in  the  reply  of  the  Platonic  Apology  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  its  real  significance.  It  was  no  question  of 
transient  interest  that  was  being  tried  before  the  Dikastery.  As 
Aristotle  and  other  dear-sighted  contemporaries  saw,  it  was  philo- 
sophy that  was  really  arraigned  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  her  sons.^  It  was  the  right  of  freerthought,  the  claim  of  the 
human  reason  to  exercise  its  powers  in  whatever  direction  it  chose, 
without  limit  or  hindrance  of  any  kind  save  those  imposed  by  its 
own  laws,  that  was  contested  by  the  accusers  of  Sokrates.     In 

*  Aristotle  quotes  from  a  Sokratic  apology  by  an  anonymous  rhetorician 
the  words :  /t^AAerc  9^  Kpivuw  oh  irepl  SoMcpdrovs  &AAd  v^pi  itrirfiMfiaTos,  ci 
Xp^  ^tkoiro^fXv,     Rhfft.  u  18« 
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short,  he  is  the  representative  of  a  caase,  that  of  intdlectoal 
freedom,  of  religious  liberty,  of  human  progress,  and  it  is  this  fact 
that  gives  to  his  trial,  condemnation,  and  death  Hie  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  and  importance  they  have  always  had.  The  questions  then 
tried  in  Athens  and  resolved  by  the  calm,  unwavering  courage  of 
Sokrates,  were  of  paramount  interest  to  humanity  at  laige.  Was 
it  right  that  men  should  use  their  reason  t  Was  it  right  to  avow 
honestly  the  results  of  life>long  and  patient  research!  Was  it  ri^t 
under  any  circumstances  to  dissent  fh)m  geo/arally  received  beliefet 
These  were  some  of  the  latent  issues  of  the  trial  couflidered  from 
the  standpmnt  of  philosophy. 

Nor  were  these  issues  of  less  importance  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religion.  Sokrates,  like  other  free-thinkers  on 
our  list,  was  really  a  martyr  for  religious  liberty  and  a  victim  of 
dogmatic  intolerance.  Neither  his  philosophical  Skepticism  nor 
the  political  enmity  he  had  provoked  contributed  so  much  to  his  ccm- 
dem  nation  as  his  heterodoxy.  ^  He  had  dared  to  ignore  the  national 
deities,  and  to  ascribe  divine  authority  to  other  and  more  human 
agencies.  His  accusers  were  able  to  af^peal  to  the  powerful  senti- 
ment of  religious  prejudice,  and  the  pretended  deference  but  real 
contempt  with  which  Sokrates  encountered  the  charge  was  hardly 
likely  to  impress  the  Dikasts  with  his  innocence.  Notwithstanding 
the  free  speculation  current  among  the  thinkers  and  higher  secticms 
of  Athenian  society,  Zeus  was  still  the  sovereign  deity  of  Greece, 
and  a  worshipper  of  Zeus  in  his  popular  mythological  presentation 
Sokrates  did  not  even  pretend  to  be.  We  might  ther^ore  say 
that  Sokrates  was  sacrificed  as  a  victim  to  the  manes  of  the 
moribund  deities  of  Olympus. 

In  short,  the  real  issue  between  Sokrates  and  his  enemies  was 
between  enlightenment  and  human  progress  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  intellectual  stolidity  onnmonly  known  as  philistanism  <»i  the 
other.  Reasoned  discussion  on  every  topic  and  in  every  direction 
constituted  for  him  the  chief  good  cf  human  existence.  It  was  a 
duty  that  had  the  sanction  not  only  of  personal  idiosyncrasy,  of 
the  general  reason  of  humanity,  but  also  of  rdigion.  To  stifle 
inquiry,  to  repress  the  innate  inquisitiveness  of  the  Season,  he 
regarded  as  more  than  an  intellectual  crime,  it  was  a  veritable  act 
of  sacrilege.  The  outcome  of  enlightened  Nescience,  in  which  it 
resulted  in  his  own  case,  had  received  the  approval  of  the  deity. 
It  was  the  Nirvana  which  he  r^arded  as  the  bluest  attainable 
point  of  human  exploration.     That  all  enlightenment  should  be 

»  Comp.  the  allegations  put  into  his  mouth  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
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attended  wiik  drawbacks,  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  should  open 
men's  eyes  to  their  nakedness,  was  both  natural  and  reasonable.  An 
Eden  of  uninquiiing  innocence  and  inexperience  would  have  been 
no  paradise  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  what  his  enemies 
deprecated  and  feared.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
into  the  source  and  authority  of  popular  notions  on  virtue,  impiety, 
courage,  was  equivalent  in  their  estimation  to  atheism,  and  the 
denial  of  all  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue.  Besides,  where 
would  the  daring  investigator  cease)  What  was  to  be  reputed 
sacred  and  inviolable  from  the  profane  grasp  of  an  elenchus  so 
audacious,  so  omnivorous,  so  pitiless  )  Kemove  the  old  landmarks  of 
the  belief  of  thdr  ancestors,  and  irreligion  and  immorality  must 
needs  run  riot  through  the  State.  The  gods  would  no  longer 
be  safe  in  Olympus.  The  laws  would  no  longer  be  obeyed,  the 
authority  of  parents  would  be  set  at  nought.  Social  restraints  of 
every  kind  would  disappear.  So  argued  in  good  faith  the  enemies 
of  Sokratee,  the  representatives  of  Athenian  obscurantism.  They 
are  thus  the  prototypes  of  men  common  enough  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  who  see  in  each  extensicm  of  freedom  a  source  of  danger 
both  to  the  individual  and  the  common  weal ;  who  are  suspicious 
of  all  unrestrained  research,  of  every  novel  discovery,  of  every 
attempt  at  intellectual  emancipation.  Sokrates  before  the  Athenian 
Dikastery  occupied  precisely  the  same  position  as  Giordano  Bruno 
and  Oalileo  before  the  Boman  Inquisition.  In  all  such  cases  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  conscientious 
motives  of  the  perpetrators,  the  only  doubt  relates  to  their 
wisdom  and  far-sightedness.  They  seem  animated  by  the  deepest 
distrust  of  humanity  and,  what  is  of  graver  import,  of  human 
reason.  In  part  they  are  misled  by  the  fallacy  common  to  all 
dogmatists  d  enforcing  on  others  the  limits  and  conditions  they 
find  necessary  for  themselves  :  and  as  their  sole  idea  of  freedom 
is  bondage ;  of  religion,  blind  adherence  to  unveriOed  beliefs ;  of 
morality,  external  restrictions  of  a  narrow  and  cramping  nature,  it 
cannot  be  wonderful  that  iheir  ideals  do  not  attract  freer  and  more 
generous  natures.  The  Athenian  Dikasts  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  Sokrates  with  his  Nescience  and 
elenchus  stood  on  an  infinitely  higher  platform  of  truth  than 
themselves ;  that  he  was  more  religious  in  his  belief  in  dinne 
agencies,  in  his  persuasion  that  deity  symbolised  the  highest  justice 
and  righteousness,  than  they  were  in  their  worship  of  Zeus,  H^r6, 
and  Aphrodite ;  that  he  was  £BLr  more  ethical  in  his  conviction  of 
absolute  morality  than  they  could  possibly  be,  guided  only  by 
customary  restraints  and  human  enactments. 
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I  have  thus  attempted  a  rough  sketch  of  the  podtian  which 
Sokrates,  as  an  avowed  free-thinker  and  Skeptic,  oocuped  before 
his  judges.  The  main  features  of  his  defence,  assuming  it  to  have 
agreed  in  substance  with  the  Platonic  Apology,  are  indifference  and 
defiance.  The  former  we  may  take  as  the  practical  analogue 
of  the  intellectual  suspense  he  prescribed  in  philosophy.  The 
key-note  of  the  'Apology,'  like  the  final  chord  in  a  strain  of 
solemn  music,  seems  to  me  the  expressive  words  with  which  it 
concludes  :  *  The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  oar 
ways — I  to  die  and  you  to  live.  Which  is  better,  God  only 
knows.*  * 

The  sublime  indifference  to  his  fate  here  disclosed  sheds  a  flood 
of  reflected  light  on  the  mind  of  the  great  thinker.  It  denotes 
the  calm  self-possession,  the  unruflSied  composure  of  a  man  who 
lias  long  resolved  on  what  he  considers  his  highest  duty,  and  is 
determined  to  follow  it  at  all  costs.  It  reveals  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  no  evil  from  any  source,  human  or  divine,  can  harm  the 
good  man.  He  is  no  more  terrified  by  the  uncertainties  of  the 
next  world  than  he  has  been  by  the  insoluble  problems  of  this. 
So  flu*  as  in  him  lies,  he  wiU  explore  the  former  with  the  same 
eager  intentness,  the  same  philosophical  serenity,  the  same  zeal  for 
truth,  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  terrestrial  questions.  He  has 
attained  that  unmoved  equanimity  in  adverse  circumstances  which 
after  Skeptics  believed  to  be  one  direct  outcome  of  their  teaching. 
The  elevation  above  mundane  considerations  which  Aristophanes 
had  burlesqued  so  many  years  before  is  now  manifested  in  a  pecu- 
liarly noble  manner  in  ihe  supreme  hour  of  his  &te.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  defies  his  enemies  and  challenges  their  hostility, 
not  in  any  arrogant,  obtrusive  manner,  but  with  the  calm  intrepidity 
which  is  the  result  of  long  and  intense  self-concentration.  Were 
it  tiTie,  as  some  persons  suppose,  that  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
encounters  death  is  a  test  of  the  motive  principles  that  actuated  his 
life,  few  could  claim  superiority  over  l^e  unrestrained  Dialectic, 
the  conscious  Nescience,  the  absolute  verities  which  sustained 
Sokrates  before  the  Dikasts,  and  nerved  his  hand  to  receive  the 
cup  of  poison. 

The  narrative  of  his  cond^nnation  we  need  not  stop  to  parti- 
ctdaiize.  Out  of  501  Dikasts  220  had  voted  for  sparing  his  life, 
a  number  which,  considering  his  unpopularity,  much  surprised  him. 
He  was  condemned  to  deat^  on  tiie  day  after  that  on  which  the 
vessel  had  been  despatched  to  Delos,  on  Uie  periodical  theoric 
mission.     Until  its  return  no  State  criminal  could  be  executed. 

*  Jowctt's  trans,  i.  p.  356. 
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!For  thirty  days,  therefore,  Sokrates  was  kept  in  prison,  and  there 
he  employed  himself  with  his  accustomed  serenity  in  making 
attempts  (the  first  in  his  life)  at  poetical  composition,  and  in 
philosophical  discussions  with  his  friends.  At  last  the  ship 
returned  from  her  sacred  voyage,  and  Sokrates  had  to  prepare  for 
death.  His  manner  of  doing  this  is  described  by  Plato  in  language 
of  such  exquisite  and  simple  pathos  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  to  you  from  Professor  Jowett's  translation^  the  paragraph 
that  recounts  it.  This  will  be  the  more  fitting  as  we  shall  have  to 
compare  with  his  martyrdom  that  of  other  free-thinkers  on  ottr 
list.  His  friend  Kriton  had  been  urging  Sokrates  to  defer  drink- 
ing the  cup  of  hemlock  till  later  in  the  day,  but  the  philosopher 
refuses,  and  requests  that  it  might  be  brought  to  him  at  once.  The 
story  then  proodeds;  the  narrator  being  supposed  to  be  Phaidon, 
who  was  present : — 

'  Kriton,  when  he  heard  this,  made  a  sign  to  the  servant;  auil 
the  servant  went  in  and  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  i^- 
turned  with  the  jailor  carrying  the  cup  of  poison.  Sokrates  said  : 
"  Tou,  my  good  friend,  who  are  experienced  in  these  matters,  sluiil 
give  me  directions  how  I  am  to  proceed."  The  man  answered  : 
"  Yon  have  only  to  walk  about  untU  your  legs  are  heavy,  and  then 
to  lie  down  and  the  poison  will  act."  At  the  same  time  he  hande^l 
the  cup  to  Sokrates,  who  in  the  easiest  and  gentlest  manner,  witli- 
out  the  least  fear  or  change  of  colour  or  feature,  looking  at  tlje 
man  with  all  his  eyes,  as  his  manner  was,  took  the  cup  and  said  : 
**  What  do  you  say  about  making  a  libation  out  of  this  cup  to  uTiy 
god  1  May  I,  or  not  1 "  The  man  answered,  "  "We  only  prepan*, 
Sokrates,  just  so  much  as  we  deem  enough."  ''  I  understand,"  li^ 
said  :  "  yet  I  may  and  must  pray  to  the  gods  to  prosper  my  jo\u^t^y 
from  this  to  the  other  world — ^may  this,  then,  which  is  my  prayer, 
be  granted  to  me ! "  Then  holding  the  cup  to  his  lips,  quite  readily 
and  cheerfully  he  drank  off  the  poison.  And  hitherto  most  of  u:^ 
had  been  able  to  control  our  sorrow;  but  now,  when  we  saw  hitu 
drinking,  and  saw  too  that  he  had  finished  the  draught,  we  oou!d 
no  longer  forbear,  and  in  spite  of  myself  my  own  tears  were  floAv- 
ing  fast;  so  that  I  covered  my  fetce,  and  wept  over  myself,  for 
certainly  I  was  not  weeping  over  him,  but  at  the  thought  of  my 
own  calamity  in  having  lost  such  a  companion.  Nor  was  I  tlie 
first,  for  Kriton  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  I'estrain  his  teai^ 
had  got  up  and  moved  away,  and  I  followed ;  and  at  that  moment  t, 
Apollodorus,  who  had  been  weeping  all  the  time,  broke  out  into  ,% 
loud  cry,  which  made  cowards  of  us  all.  Sokmtes  alone  retained  1j  i« 
»  Vol.  i.  p.  468. 
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^Imtwwfl.  '' What  is  this  strange  outcry  r' he  said:  ''Isentaway 
the  women  mainly  in  order  that  they  mi^t  not  offend  in  this 
way,  for  I  have  heard  that  a  man  should  die  in  peace.  Be  quiet, 
then,  and  have  patience."  When  we  heard  that,  we  were  ashamed, 
and  refrained  our  tears ;  and  he  walked  about  untU,  as  he  said, 
his  legs  began  to  flail,  and  then  he  lay  on  his  back,  according  to  the 
directions,  and  the  man  who  gave  him  the  poison  now  and  then 
looked  at  his  feet  and  legs ;  and  after  a  while  he  pressed  his  foot 
hard,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  feel;  and  he  said  no;  and  then 
his  leg,  and  so  upwards  and  upwards,  and  showed  us  that  he  was 
cold  and  stiff,  and  he  felt  them  himself  and  said :  ''  When  the  poiscm 
reaches  the  heart,  that  will  be  the  end."  He  was  beginning  to 
grow  cold  about  the  groin,  when  he  uncovered  his  &ice,  for  he 
had  covered  himself  up,  and  said  (they  were  his  last  words)  : 
'*  Kriton,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Asklepius.^  Will  you  remember  to  pay 
the  debt  I "  ''  The  debt  shaU  be  paid,"  said  Kriton.  "  Is  there  any  • 
thing  else  I"  There  was  no  answer  to  this  question;  but  in  a  minute 
or  two  a  movement  was  heard,  and  the  attendants  imcovered  him ; 
his  eyes  were  set,  and  Kriton  closed  his  eyes  and  his  mouth.  Such  was 
theend,'  continues  Phaidon, '  of  our  friend,  whom  I  may  truly  call  the 
wisest  and  justest  and  best  of  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever  known. ' 
I  will  not  detract  by  any  w<H*d3  of  mine  from  the  solemn 
beauty  of  this  picture.  The  death  of  Sokrates  has  always  and 
most  deservedly  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  lugubrious  chronicles 
of  similar  events.  A  termination  in  completer  harmony  with  the 
current  of  his  life  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  There  is 
almost  a  peculiar  fitness  in  his  execution  as  a  Neologian  and  Free- 
thinker— like  a  brave  soldier  dying,  not  on  his  bed,  but  on  the 
battle-field.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  forgive  ihe  philistinism,  the 
intolerance,  the  religious  dogmatism,  the  philosophical  narrowness 
which  could  adiieve  such  results.  Nor  is  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction we  feel  at  the  mode  of  his  death  diminished  when  we 
bear  in  mind  attendant  circumstances.  His  life's  work  was  dearly 
done;  whatever  efficacy  was  likely  to  attend  his  mission  had  been 
already  attained;  it  was  most  improbable  that  it  could  have  been 
increased  by  a  few  more  years'  labour  in  so  ungrateful  a  field. 
His  unpopularity  was  on  the  increase,  and  his  memory  was  hated 
by  his  fellow-citizens  after  his  death.  Besides,  he  was  now  seventy 
years  old,  many  more  years  he  could  not  have  expected  to  see,  and, 

'  Probably  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  death  is  the  supreme  physician, 
the  healer  of  all  homan  erils.  This  interpretation  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  Sokratic  irony,  and  with  his  custom  of  paying  homage  to  the  deities 
of  his  own  choosing,  though  employing  popular  designations  for  them. 
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aa  Mr.  Grote  has  remarked,  it  is  a  consolatory  thought  that  he 
probably  suffered  less  after  his  hemlock-draught  than  he  wotdd 
have  done  had  he  died  of  disease,  or  eren  by  the  general  decline 
of  old  age. 

Sokrates  is  the  first  eminent  Skeptic  who  has  appeared  in  Euro- 
pean philosophy,  the  first  who  asserted  the  rights  of  the  human 
reascm  to  inquire  in  whatsoever  manner  or  direction  it  thought  fit 
—who  }»oclaimed  Nescience  as  the  hi^eet  human  wisdom.  As  I 
have  already  mors  than  once  remarked,  he  is  more  Skeptical  than 
Pynh6n ;  not  that  his  Skepticism  is  more  pronounced,  nor  that  he 
arranged  its  method  and  conclusions  into  a  definite  system,  nor 
that  he  devised  the  formulas,  definitions,  &c,  which  mark  succeeding 
Skeptics.  Against  dogmatic  negaticm  such  as  that  of  Fyrrh6n, 
Sokrates  would  have  recalcitrated  more  vehemently  than  against 
dogmatic  assertion.  An  unbelief  which  started  instead  of  termi- 
nating wiUi  Nescience  he  would  have  deemed  spurious ;  but  he  is 
Skeptical  by  virtue  of  his  confessed  ignorance  and  his  unremitting 
search.  His  ^TescienQe  was  mainly  a  personal  conviction,  a  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  by  which  he  was  in  theory  distinguished  from  all  other 
men.  No  doubt  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  starting-point  in  the 
downward  path  of  negation.  It  only  needed  the  transference  of 
the  thinker's  standpoint  from  the  individual  to  the  race  to  make 
his  personal  suspense  assume  the  form  of  universal  negation.  Such 
a  transference  was  almost  inevitable,  and  we  shall  on  the  next 
occasion  have  to  discuss  it  as  the  next  stage  in  the  Skeptical 
evolution  of  Greek  philosophy.  Nor  were  the  other  personal 
peculiarities  of  Sokrates  of  less  importance  in  the  intei'ests  of  free- 
thought^  the  individualism  which  marks  the  personal  consciousness 
and  the  reason,  the  ultimate  standards  <^  truth ;  the  indomitable 
courage  and  independence  which  pursued  the  path  of  research  with 
little  regard  to  popular  obloquy  and  malignity ;  the  final  scene  of 
his  life,  the  imperturbable  acmg-froid  with  which  he  took  his 
evening  draught  of  hemlock  as  if  it  had  been  some  harmless 
beverage— all  these  influences  combined  to  attach  to  his  personality 
a  vigorous  and  predominating  power. 

Thus  Sokrates,  the  central  figure  of  Greek  thought,  represents 
the  culminating  point  of  its  Skepticism.  His  position  of  personal 
doubt  stands  midway  between  the  half-formed  Skepticism  of  the 
Eleatics,  the  Atomists,  Herakleitos,  and  the  Sophists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  determined  and  universal  negation  of  Pyrrhon  and 
Ainesidemos  on  the  other.  Accordingly  his  nam  stands  high  as 
an  authority  among  the  Geeek  Skeptics,  from  Pyn*h6n  to  Sextos.^ 

*  8ext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  Cicero,  de  Qrat,  iii.  17,  who  says  : 
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Not  that  I  would  maintain  that  the  influence  of  Sokrates  on  en&- 
oeeding  thinkers  was  exdosiyely  Skeptical.  A  gigantic  intellect 
like  his  throwing  itself  with  ardour  into  every  object  and  mode  of 
thought  operates  on  after-speculation  like  a  stone  thrown  into  a 
pond.  It  induces  movement  not  in  one  but  in  all  directions.  The 
waves  <^  agitation  which  it  raises  are  ooncentric,  and  all  have  the 
same  central  impulse.  Hence  all  the  subsequent  mental  activity  of 
Greece  may  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  its  great  freeUiiiJcer. 
The  transcendentaligm  of  the  Platonists ;  the  Dialectic,  the  stress 
on  induction,  the  versatility  of  Aristotle ;  the  Hedonism  of  the 
Epikouroans;  the  absolute  morality  of  the  Stoics;  no  less  than  the 
negation  of  Pyrrh6n  andTimon;  the  probabilism  of  the  Academy; 
the  suspense  of  Ainesidemos  and  Sextos  EmpeLrikos,  are  all  so  many 
ramifications  of  Sokratic  teaching  or  emanations  of  the  Sokratic 
spirit.  Still,  I  contend,  the  chief  impulse  was  Skeptical.  Partly  the 
exaltation  of  Nescience,  partly  the  stress  on  self-consciousness  as  the 
root  <^  all  knowledge,  partly  the  individualism  and  self-assertion  be- 
gotten of  the  last  principle  which  Sokrates  manifested  both  in  life 
and  death,  gave  an  impulse  to  Greek  free-thought  which  it  never 
afterwards  lost.  The  extent  of  this  is  seen  by  a  brief  observation 
of  the  various  directions  in  which  his  disciples  proceeded  after  his 
death.  Plato,  the  most  fisunous  of  the  companions  of  Sokrates, 
carried  out  the  Sokratic  introspection  into  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
idealism,  which  is,  however,  not  without  Skeptical  elements  and 
self-contradictions.  Like  his  master,  he  proclaims  the  sacredness 
of  search  after  wisdom,  while  its  actual  attainment  is  pronounced 
impossible  for  humanity,  at  least  in  this  sphere  of  existence.  The 
mode  in  which  he  works  up  the  antinomical  discussion  of  his 
Dialogues,  though  derived  originally  from  the  vwa  voce  of  Sokrates, 
clearly  proves  the  stress  he  himself  placed  on  controversial  Dia- 
lectics, as  well  as  the  supreme  indiflerence  with  which  he  contem- 
plated their  inconclusive  results.  If  the  spoken  'Dialogue  of 
Search '  represents  Sokrates  as  a  free-thinker  and  unscrupulous 
logician,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  written  dialogue,  often  with 
additions,  should  not  prove  Plato  himself  to  possess  similar  ten- 
dencies. His  method  is  Dialectical.  He  is  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced than  Sokrates  that '  Dialectic  is  the  nature  of  things.'  This 
renders  all  the  more  remarkable  his  admission  of  the  self-destructive 
character  of  logical  exercitation,  and  of  the  danger  of  imparting 
Dialectics  to  immature  intellects.  But  besides  allowing  the  Skep- 
tical issue  of  unrestrained  Dialectic,  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 

*  Fuerunt  etiam  alia  genera  philofiophorum,  qui  se  omnes  fere  Socraticos 
esse  dicebant :  Erelriacorum,  Herilliorum,  Megaricorum,  Pyrrhonjorum.' 
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affirm  that  extreme  metaphysical  abstractions  are  in  their  nature 
self.destructive.  Incidentally,  this  is  shown  in  most  of  the  later 
Platonic  discourses,  but  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  the  theme  of 
that  remarkable  dialogue  '  Parmenides.'  Here  we  have  Plato 
attacking  with  his  remorseless  logic  his  own  doctrine  of  ideas,  and 
triumphantly  exposing  their  groundlessness.  This  phenomenon 
has  appeared  so  strange  to  some  critics  that  they  have  pronounced 
the  '  Parmenides '  spurious.  But  if  we  remember  the  school  in 
which  Plato  had  been  trained,  and  the  perfectly  unscrupulous 
manner  in  which  Sokrates  allowed  his  Dialectic  '  to  play  the  two 
sides  of  the  game,'  the  self-refutation  of  Plato  will  not  seem  so 
surprising.  We  shall  find  other  cases  of  Skeptics,  who  in  the 
mere  exuberance  of  intellectual  freedom  allow  their  Dialectical 
weapons  to  attack  and  annihilate  each  other.  Montaigne  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  this  mental  suicide.  He  takes  as  much  pains 
in  controverting  his  ovm  opinions  as  he  does  in  establishing  them. 
As  he  wittily  expresses  it,  he  is  quite  ready  with  the  old  woman  in 
the  story  to  light  one  candle  to  St.  Michael  and  another  to  the 
dragon.  The  *  Parmenides,'  and  in  a  lesser  d^ree  the  '  Philebos ' 
and  '  Sophistes,'  represent  Plato  in  the  same  impartial  mood. 

We  have  also  in  Plato  and  in  hiB  relation  to  Sokrates  what  I 
take  leave  to  call  sentimental  Skepticism.  The  search  for  truth 
that  actuated  Sokrates  was  mainly  an  intellectual  craving,  a  natural 
propensity  or  rational  instinct.  In  Plato,  with  his  greater  tenderness 
and  profundity,  the  search  after  the  undiscoverable  assumes  the  form 
of  an  engrossing  and  vehement  passion,  which  takes  its  form  and 
attributes  from  sexual  desire.  Plato  contemplates  truth  or  wisdom 
as  the  object  of  a  devouring  love,  a  yearning  for  unattainable 
fruition.  In  this  picturesque  form  the  sentiment  has  found  a  place 
in  beliefs  of  various  kinds ;  we  have  it,  e,g.  in  Neo-Platonism,  in 
Oriental  and  Christian  mysticism,  and,  in  literature,  in  Dante's 
Beatrice  and  the  etherealized  Laura  of  Petrarca's  later  days. 

With  these  Skeptical  elements  both  in  the  form  and  substance 
of  his  writings,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  reputation  of  Plato 
in  Greek  philosophy  is  to  a  great  extent  Skeptical,'  nor  that  the 
schools  that  affiliated  themselves  directly  to  his  teaching,  i,e,  the 
older  and  newer  academy,  professed  fr-ee  inquiry  and  a  distrust  of 
dogmatic  and  definitive  truth  as  the  basis  of  their  teaching. 

Nor  are  the  Sokratic  schools,  the  Cynic,  Megaric,  Kyrenaic,  and 

Pyrrhonian,  ^^ee  from  the   Skeptical  leaven    derived  from  their 

common  source.   They  represent  in  the  different  directions  of  Ethics, 

Dialectics,  sensualism,  and  Skepticism,  developments  of  Sokratic 

>  Ck>mp.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrr.  Ifyjf.  lib.  i.  chap.  33. 
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teftching,  real  or  assumed.  AntisUieiieB,  the  founder  of  the  Cjnica, 
based  his  doctrine  on  the  moral  t^w^.hing  and  practical  austerity  of 
Sokrates.  He  aimed  at  a  complete  independence  of  external  objects 
by  means  of  abstinence  and  voluntary  privation,  thus  Tnalring  the 
Sokratic  Nescience,  intellectual  abstinence  so  to  speak,  a  general 
principle  of  self-mortification.  Yirtne,  absolutely  and  for  itself^  he 
regarded  as  the  chief  good,  all  other  knowledge  and  speculation 
bdng  worthleea  Science  he  despised  because  the  natures  of  things 
cannot  be  ascertained.  All  mere  human  opinions  he  considers 
equal  both  in  want  of  authority  and  impossibility  of  refutation. 
Antisthenes  came  nearest  his  master  in  pursuing  the  dangerous 
office  of  public  censor,  and  advising  and  reproving  all  whom 
he  cared  to  address,  without  the  least  regard  to  rank,  wealth,  or 
social  position.  Indeed,  his  contempt  for  these  gewgaws  of  humanity 
was  stronger,  or  at  least  more  forcibly  expressed,  than  in  the  case  of 
Sokrates  himself. 

2.  Eukleidee  and  the  Megaric  school  seized  on  the  Dialectic  of 
Sokrates  and  the  Eleatics,  and  developed  its  many-sided  capaUlities 
into  a  system  of  extreme  Eristic.  From  this  standpoint  of  virtual 
Skeptidsm,  combined  with  an  unreserved  belief  in  the  omnipot^ice 
of  Dialectic,  they  made  war  on  all  dogmatic  systems,  and  principally 
against  the  empiricism  of  Aristotle.  They  thus  pursued  against 
systems  of  knowledge  the  course  Sokrates  pursued  against  the 
knowing  individual.  The  Megarics  served  by  their  stress  upon 
mental  processes  of  every  description,  by  propounding  and  investi- 
gating various  kinds  of  ambiguities  and  uncertidn  issues  verbal  and 
otherwise,  to  advance  the  science  of  logic,  and  they  thus  form  tb^ 
connecting  link  between  the  free  Dialectic  of  Sokrates  and  the 
formal  logic  of  Aristotle.  In  the  Aristotelian  treatise  on  Sophistical 
arguments  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  Eristic  in  which  Uie 
Megarics  with  the  Sophists  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging ;  while 
the  later  Skeptics,  especially  Sextos  Empeirikos,  seem  to  have  drawn 
largely  from  the  same  arsenal  of  unrestricted  and  minute  Bado- 
dnation.^  The  school  also  furnished,  as  was  only  reasonable, 
some  apt  disciples  to  the  negation  of  Pyrrh6n  and  his  successors. 

3.  The  Kyrenaics  seem  to  have  carried  out  the  free-thought  of 
Sokrates  in  a  perverted  direction  by  exaggerating  his  teaching  as 
to  the  foundation  which  sensuous  perception  affords  to  ratiocination, 
and  also  by  mistaking  his  observations  upon  the  supreme  good. 
They  made  the  central  doctrine  of  their  system  to  be  a  sensual 

*  The  best  account  of  the  Megarics,  their  Eristic,  and  their  relation  to 
subsequent  Skeptics,  is  contained  in  Prantl.  Gescff,  d.  Logik^  i.  pp  33-67. 
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hedonism — ft  oonclosion  £eu*  remoyed  from  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Sokrates. 

The  subsequent  influence  of  the  Sokratioo-Platonic  philosophy 
in  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Christian  Fathers  and 
the  Schoolmen,  is  a  large  subject,  upon  which  we  cannot  enter.  Its 
evolution  in  the  direction  of  negation  will  meet  us  when  we 
come  to  investigate  Pyrrhonism.  As  a  rule  we  may  say  that  it 
continued  to  manifest  in  varying  proportions  the  combination  of 
Free-thought  with  Idealism  which  we  havein  the  Platonic  Dialogues. 
I  am  £eu:  from  thinking  that  in  Christianity  the  bias  of  Platonism 
was  exclusively  Skeptical.  Harmonizing  in  many  points  with  the 
growing  dogma  of  the  Church,  Plato's  abstractions  and  speculations 
occasionally  hardened  into  definitive  and  infallible  truths,  or  else 
his  ratiocination  was  employed  to  confirm  tenets  already  promul- 
gated authoritatively  by  the  Church.  But  the  Sokratic  elenchus 
produced  its  usual  effect  wherever  it  found  a  congenial  soil, 
whether  in  individuals  or  in  epochs  of  thought.  Justin  Martyr, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Augustine  may  stand  as  types  of  men 
within  the  Church  whose  intellects  were  profoundly  stirred  by 
Sokratic  reasoning,  while  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  Eenaissance,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  consisted  of  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  Sokrates  as  a  Free-teacher.  In  the 
literary  revivalism  in  Italy  his  acquaintance  was  first  made  through 
the  medium  of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  and  next  by  the 
study  of  the  original  works  of  Plato  and  the  founding  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  Platonists.  Men  soon  learnt  from  thence  the 
real  import  of  Sokratic  teaching.  They  perceived  in  its  unrestricted 
freedom  a  powerful  weapon  against  dogmatic  teaching  of  every 
kind.  When,  e.g.  Ramus  was  struggling  in  the  meshes  of  the 
dominant  Aristotehanism  of  his  time,  the  study  of  Plato  impelled 
him  to  throw  off  the  Scholastic  yoke.  *  What  is  to  prevent  me 
from  Sokratizing  % '  was  the  question  by  which  he  established  his 
individual  right  to  doubt  and  inquiry.  When  Picus  Mirandula 
entered  the  lists  against  the  same  dogmatism,  he  also  drew  his 
weapons  from  the  inexhaustible  armoury  of  the  Sokratic  Dialogues.' 
Similarly,  when  a  German  writer  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  (Puy  Her- 
bault)  fell  foul  of  Rabelais'  '  Pantagruel,'  he  described  its  author's 
daily  occupations  as  '  Drinking,  love-making,  and  Sokratizing.' » 

*  Comp.  J.  F.  Pic  Mir.  Examen  Doct,  Vunit,  Oent,  lib.  iv.  op.  (m,il 
p.  1011,  Sec. 

*  See  bis  work  Theatimns,  Hve  de  toUendis  et  ewpvrgandU  malU  UbrUt 
^c,  Parisiis,  1649,  pp.  180,  181.  The  author's  Latin  name  was  Pntbertjcos, 
Rabelais  avenged  himself  on  his  monkish  adversary  by  classing  his  kUh 
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The  name  of  the  greatest  thinker  of  Hellas  had  become,  in  short, 
a  synonym  for  Skepticism  both  moderate  and  extreme.  On  more 
modem  thinkers  the  Sokratic  elenchus  has  continued  to  exercise 
its  ancient  electrifying  and  awakening  stimulus ;  though  invested 
in  the  mystic  robes  and  chameleon  hues  of  Platonic  idealism,  it 
has  made  more  doubters  than  idealist  dogmatists.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  Scaliger's  well-known  remark 
as  to  the  Apocalypse  finding  or  leaving  its  students  mad,  that  a 
careful  and  thoughiful  study  of  the  Sokratic  method  either  finds 
men  Skeptics  or  leaves  them  so. 

Arundel.  I  frankly  own,  Doctor,  that  your  conception 
of  Sokrates  is  one  I  cannot  accept.  In  appearance,  your 
attempt  to  make  him  not  only  a  Sophist  but  a  Skeptic  is 
more  grotesque  than  Grote,  but  in  reality  you  agree  with 
the  historian,  for  you  limit  Skepticism  to  suspense  or  un- 
certainty, whereas  Grote  understood  by  it  negation.  You 
have  also  eliminated  to  a  considerable  extent  that  most 
picturesque  element  of  the  Sokratic  method — I  mean  its 
irony ;  for  if  his  Nescience  was  his  own  sincere  conviction 
there  is  no  room  for  irony,  and  on  that  point,  I  suspect,  few 
students  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  would  agree  with  you.  I 
also  think  you  might  have  presented  his  belief  in  God,  Beason, 
and  Virtue  (and  I  should  have  added  Immortality)  more  as 
subjects  of  his  daily  teaching,  instead  of  relegating  them 
into  the  abstruse  region  of  esoteric  conviction  and  uncon- 
ditional imperatives.  Why  not  suppose  that  he  had  attained 
them  by  the  usual  course  of  ratiocination,  though  his  ironical 
rdle  of  ignoramus  prevented  his  disclosing  the  fact  ? 

Trevor.  In  making  Skepticism  mean  suspense,  I  am 
justified  by  the  genesis  of  the  thing  itself  as  well  as  by  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Greek  philosophy.  The  mark  of  the 
Skeptic  proper  was  his  iTro^Vy  ^^^  withholding  assent,  not  his 
denial  of  any  given  truth,  which  might  be  altogether  arbi- 
trary and  dogmatic.  Now  I  am  aware  of  no  distinction  which 
can  possibly  diflferentiate  the  Nescience,  oif  yiyvaxTxa),  of 
Sokrates,  from  the  iiriyto^  *  ovk  opC^tOy  and  similar  formulas 
of  suspended  belief  of  later  Skeptics,  or  from  the  *  Je  ne  sfais 

and  kin  among  clerical  fanatics,  nnder  the  name  of  <  enraijez  Putfaerbes 
(Pantagnufly  lib.  iv.  chap,  xxxii.).     Comp.  C.  CantA,  OH  eretici  d* Italia ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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pas '  of  Montaigne.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  serious  blot 
upon  Grote's  perspicacity  and  his  knowledge  of  thought- 
evolution  that  he  did  not  discern  the  close  connection  be- 
tween Sokrates  and  later  Greek  Skepticism,  as  Tennemann, 
Hegel,  Brandis,  and  a  few  other  writers  have  done.  As  to 
Sokrates  having  formally  inculcated  virtue,  this  is  disproved 
both  by  his  unpopularity  and  by  his  standpoint  of  Nescience. 
Positive  teaching  of  every  kind  he  disowned ;  for,  as  he  per- 
tinently asked,  how.  could  a  man  teach  anything  who  knew 
nothing?  His  ethical  method  was  indirect  and  incidental; 
or  else  it  was  presupposed  as  an  ultimate  truth  transcend- 
ing demonstration  and  discussion.  That  Sokrates  had 
strong  convictions  I  have  already  granted;  all  I  maintain  is, 
they  must  have  been,  both  in  themselves  and  admitted  by 
him,  unconditional  affirmations  of  his  intuition.  So  far  from 
being  reasoned  conclusions  of  his  intellect,  he  distinctly 
intimates  that  such  conclusions  were  to  him  indemonstrable. 
We  must  be  careful,  I  repeat,  not  to  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  Sokrates  which  conflicts  with  his  position  of 
Nescience.  This  is  the  root-thought  of  his  life  and  teaching. 
The  irony  which  I  am  fiur  from  denying  I  consider  as  merely 
the  mask  or  colouring  of  his  Nescience,  it  is  not  the  feeling 
itself.  If  it  were  true,  as  some  have  asserted,*  that  his 
Nescience  was  merely  assumed,  it  would  make  his  life  and 
teaching  an  organized  hypocrisy  as  great  as  any  of  those 
which  he  condemns.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  his  con- 
fidence in  Dialectic.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  somewhat  extravagant.  He  refused  or  was  unable  to 
see  what  Plato  afterwards  found  out,  that  Dialectic  is  a 
two-edged  weapon  to  be  employed  only  by  persons  of  staid 
principles  and  mature  years,  that  in  its  essence  it  is  utterly 
lawless.  .  .  .  That  suggests  to  me  to  ask  if  you,  supposing 
yourself  to  have  lived  at  Athens  about  410  b.c.  and  having 
sons  growing  up,  would  have  liked  to  put  them  one  and  all 
under  the  tuition  of  Sokrates  ? 

Arundel  (after  some  hesitation).  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should,  at  least  without  some  kind  of 
discrimination.    If  they  were  thoroughly  steady,  well  taught 

*  Comp.  Cicero,  Z/H^^vllus,  chap.  v. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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in  moral  and  social  duties,  and  in  reverence  to  the  gods — in 
short,  if  in  these  respects  they  were  like  Sokrates  himself, 
I  should  regard  hi»  teaching  as  invaluable.  But  I  do  bot 
think  the  Sokratic  elenchus  eminently  calculated  to  de- 
velop in  raw  unformed  youths  what  we  commonly  understand 
as  a  firm  character.  Logical  exerdtation  with  'unlimited 
liability  *  is  likely  to  result  in  a  character  as  oscillating  and 
uncertain  as  that  of  a  Montaigne.  That  Sokrates's  method 
did  not  produce  such  mischievous  results  is  a  proof  to  my 
mind  that  his  teaching  extended  itself  &r  beyond  the  incon- 
clusive results  of  the  *  Dialogues  of  Search,'  and  embraced  a 
great  part  of  the  didactic  exposition  we  have  in  the  other 
dialogues,  as,  e.g.  the  *  Phaidon.' 

Harrington.  For  my  part^  I  quite  agree  with  the 
position  of  your  paper,  that  there  is  little  or  no  diflference 
between  Sokratic  Nescience  and  Pyrrhonic  Suspense.  The 
latter  is  an  imperative  development  of  the  former;  but  I 
must  protest.  Doctor,  against  your  remark  as  to  the  tendency 
of  unlimited  Dialectic,  for,  as  you  must  see,  it  reduces  human 
reason  to  an  absurdity.  You  may  have,  of  course,  a  captious, 
contentious  Eristic  that  will  dispute  any  truth  or  feet,  no 
matter  how  obvious ;  but  that  in  reality  is  not  Dialectic,  it  is 
only  a  specious  and  unworthy  imitation  of  it.  It  bears  as 
much  resemblance  to  reasoning  as  the  simious  imitation  of 
human  action  by  an  inferior  animal  bears  to  the  wise  con- 
duct of  rational  and  civilized  men.  Besides,  if  all  ratiocina- 
tion end  in  absurdity,  the  reasoning  that  makes  the  discovery 
is  also  absurd. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  Another  objection  that  might  be 
alleged  to  Dr.  Trevor's  view  is,  that  it  makes  the  life  of 
Sokrates  a  feilure.  He  trusted  implicitly  in  Dialectic ;  but 
if  the  end  of  all  Dialectic  is  intellectual  Nihilism,  the  trust 
was  misjdaced  in  itself  and  misleading  in  respect  of  others. 
Could  Sokrates,  I  wonder,  have  had  a  dream  of  the  future,  in 
which  he  foresaw  that  by  his  method  men  would  ultimately 
attain  truth  as  well  as  freedom  ? 

Trevor.  That  is  not  impossible,  though  such  an  out- 
look is  not  justified  by  the  history  of  philosophy.  But 
whatever  fate  he  anticipated  for  his  philosophy,  we  may  be 
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assured  he  did  not  consider  his  life  as  a  failure.  Lightly 
as  we  may  consider  his  conviction  of  Nescience,  he  un- 
questionably valued  it  very  highly  as  an  incentive  both  to 
intellectual  inquiry  and  to  ethical  excellence.  A  *  mission ' 
that  could  have  brought  home  to  men  a  firm  persuasion  of 
their  ignorance  he  would  have  considered  beneficial,  just  as 
Christians  might  regard  the  life-work  of  a  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
Augustine,  or  Pascal.  That  his  mission  failed  to  effect  its 
object  for  the  time  being  is,  I  think,  probable.  .  .  .  But, 
however  that  may  be,  all  I  am  concerned  to  maintain  is  that 
in  method  and  result  Sokrates  is  a  Skeptic. 

Arundel.  But  allowing  him  *the  comfortable  doctrin' 
o'  his  ain  naethin'ness,'  to  use  a  phrase  I  once  heard  from  a 
Scotch  Calvinist,  Sokrates  had  no  right  to  infer  the  Nescience 
or  nothingness  of  others. 

Trevor.     I  do  not  think  Sokrates  did  this  on  a  large  scale, 
though  the  analogy  you  have  suggested  shows  how  tempting 
the  generahzation  ^  ex  vmo  discs  orrmea '  is,  for  was  there 
ever  an  especially  great  sinner  who  did  not  include  all  man- 
kind in  the  same  category?  I  believe,  as  I  said  in  my  paper, 
that  Sokrates  never  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Nescience 
is  the  property  of  all  men.     I  do  not  think  he  carried  his 
conclusion  beyond  his  actual  induction.     He  had  certainly 
tested  a  good  many  and  found  them  as  ignorant  as  him- 
self, bnt  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  made  a  few  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  or  even  all  Athens  and  Attica,  commensurate 
with  the  universe.     The  great  desideratum  of  the  Platonic 
Dialogues  in  their  relation  to  Sokrates  is  that  they  reveal 
little  of  his  inner  life  previous  to  commencing  his  *  mis- 
sion.'    His  innate  tendency  to  introspection  warrants  us  in 
concluding  that  his  own  self-examination  must  have  been 
very  severe.     He  learnt,  I  think,  something  of  the  byways, 
crooked  turnings,  and  pitfalls  of  human  investigation  *at 
home.'    This  is  also  confirmed  by  his  own  statement,  that 
he  tried  to  analyse  the  mod/as  opercmcU  of  his  Daimon,  but 
unsuccessfully.     Most  likely  he  tested  his  other  convictions,* 
e.g.  his  absolute  verities,  in  the  same  way,  probably  with  a 
similar  failure.     Perhaps  that  was  the  very  reason  why  he 
was   not   anxious   to   find   established   foundations  for  the 

8  2 
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truths  he  taught.  He  found  that  his  faith  in  his  Daimon 
was  not  aflTected  by  his  inability  to  discover  any  rational 
ground  for  the  belief,  and  he  thought  that  the  useful 
necessary  convictions  of  others  would  remain  intact,  even 
though  he  showed  that  in  final  ratiocination  they  were 
baseless. . 

Arundel.  I  suppose  you  are  right  as  to  Sokrates  being 
a  seeker,  and  not  caring  to  find  or  at  least  to  pronoimce 
dogmatically  on  his  ^findings;'  I  confess  that  is  a  state  of 
feeling  with  which  I  have  little  sympathy.  There  are  people 
who  in  intellectual  research  are  always  itching  to  *  gild  refined 
gold  and  paint  the  lily,*  who  are  never  satisfied  with  the 
actualities  of  existence,  but  long  after  potentialities  for 
which  they  have  no  other  ground  but  a  morbidly  eager  fancy. 
Perhaps  with  the  people  themselves  one  might  feel  some 
sympathy  if  it  were  not  for  the  ill  eflFect  of  their  phantasies 
upon  others  more  slenderly  endowed  with  imagination.  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  Skeptics  may  not  do  much  harm 
to  themselves  by  their  incredulity,  for  their  distrust  of  reali- 
ties may  be  compensated  by  a  larger  store  than  common  of 
ideality  (just  as  Trevor's  Sokrates  made  up  for  his  denial  of 
ordinary  convictions  by  his  absolute  truths) ;  but  other  men 
see  their  Skepticism  who,  having  no  ideals  to  fedl  back  upon, 
intuitive  or  other,  when  they  are  deprived  of  actuality  are 
left  with  a  sense  of  vacuity  hard  to  fill  up.  If  my  neighbour, 
e.g.  finds  me  denying  truths  which  to  him  are  not  only 
obvious  but  indispensable,  both  as  a  religious  creed  and  as 
the  mainspring  of  a  well-regulated  life,  it  is  possible  that 
my  Skepticism,  if  he  notices  it,  may  affect  the  stability  of  his 
convictions,  and  may  lead  him  to  an  excess  of  irreUgion  or 
immorality  into  which  I  firom  a  higher  ideal  standpoint 
might  be  in  no  danger  of  falling. 

Trevor.  Excuse  me,  Arundel,  but  you  are  surely  adopt- 
ing a  curious  and  imsatisfiactory  reason  for  your  belief. 
That  our  conduct  should  be  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
rules  and  restrictions  of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  I 
readily  grant.  But  that  our  creeds,  i.e.  our  personal  beliefs 
on  speculative  matters,  should  be  determined  by  the  wishes, 
prejudices,  and  caprices  of  other  men,  is  a  proposition  to 
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which  I  could  never  assent.  Your  notion,  in  fact,  strikes  at  the 
root  of  Protestantism,  which  is  a  man's  sole  responsibility  to 
God  for  his  belief.  No  small  amount  of  the  terrorism  which 
dogma  has  exercised  on  humanity  is  due  to  the  supposed 
dire  consequences  of  independent  or  individual  belief;  and  in 
protesting  against  the  a  priori  obligation  of  any  man  to  be  a 
member  of  any  sect,  community,  or  school,  whether  religious 
or  secular,  the  greatest  value  of  our  free-thinkers  consists. 

Harrington.  No  doubt  Arundel  has  been  defending 
a  principle  which  has  been  overstrained  by  Romanism  and 
other  types  of  extreme  dogma.  Still  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  reticence  or  suppression  of  convictions  when 
their  avowal  would  cause  needless  pain  or  offence  to  others. 
I  remember  hearing  of  a  Socialist  who,  being  at  a  funeral  when 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  consoled  themselves  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  again  beyond  the  grave,  took  occasion  to 
avow  his  own  materialism,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  a  future  life.  The  man  might  have  been 
sincere  in  his  convictions,  but  in  feeling  and  humanity  he 
was  a  brute.  People  speak  in  laudatory  phrase  of  a  man 
*  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions.'  Of  that  courage  we 
may  say  as  of  physical  valour,  that  *  discretion '  is  not  un- 
frequently  *  its  better  part.'  The  great  difficulty  of  perfect 
tolerance  is  to  allow  the  respect  that  is  always  due  to  the 
sincere  and  conscientious  convictions  of  others,  when  these 
do  not  seem  injurious  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  civiliza- 
tion. Of  course  the  point  at  which  they  become  so  must 
depend  on  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  I  must  say  I  share  Mr.  Arundel's 
puzzlement  as  to  the  indifference  of  Sokrates  to  realized 
truths.  It  appears  to  me  to  detract  from  his  devotion  to 
truth  itself,  and  that  is  an  imputation  one  wouJd  be  loth 
to  make  on  Sokrates.  Dr.  Trevor  said  he  delighted  in  the 
road,  but  did  not  care  where  it  ended.  But  with  all  his 
uncertainty  he  must  have  felt  at  least  sure  of  the  way  he 
had  actually  traversed,  the  milestones  or  wayside  objects  he 
had  passed  as  he  went  along.  He  must  have  felt  certain 
of  his  past  if  he  did  not  care  to  prognosticate  his  future. 

Trevor.     All  he  felt  certain  of  was  his  conclusion  of 
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Nescience.     He  could  not  have  evinced  any  great  anxiety 
as  to  the  truth  he  was  in  search  of  without  postulating  it« 
natiure  and  anticipating  its  attainment,  and  this  would  have 
vitiated  the  purity  of  its  search  in  respect  of  sincerity  and 
disinterestedness.     As  to  his  preference  of  search,  I  have 
no  diflSculty  in  sympathising  with  Sokrates.  Let  me  tell  you 
a  story  bearing  on  the  point.     When  I  was  a  child  about 
seven  years  old,  I  was  once  sent  by  my  mother,  in  care  of 
my  nurse,  to  a  neighbour's  house  some  few  miles  distant, 
where  I  had  been  often  invited  to  play  with  the  children. 
The  day  was  a  lovely  spring  day.     The  whitethorn,  I  re- 
member, was  in  bloom,  the  willows   in  the  hedges  were 
besprinkled  with  catkins,  and  our  road  was  bordered  with 
buttercups,  primroses,  and  other  spring  flowers.   I  had  never 
been  that  way  before,  and  was  enchanted  with  the  walk. 
Every  step  we  took  I  saw  some  new  object   deserving  or 
at  least  attracting  my  notice.     Now  I  was  chasing  a  butter- 
fly, now  I  requested  my  nurse  to  get  for  me  a  more  than 
usually  fine  spray  of  catkins.     I  must  needs  stop  and  watch 
some  tadpoles  in  a  stagnant  pool  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Every  time  a  bird  flew  out  of  the  hedge  I  was  urgent  on 
my  nurse  to  find  me  the  nest.     My  nurse  endeavoured  to 
hurry  me  on,  but  with  little  success.    She  tried  to  allure  me 
with  the  picture  of  what  awaited  me  at  my  journey's  end — 
the  nice  children  I  should  meet,  the  many  games  we  were 
to  have,  and  other  seductive  appeals  to  my  imagination ;  but 
it  was  of  no  use:  I  enjoyed  the  road,  and  did  not  care  for  our 
destination.   At  last  we  arrived,  very  late,  but  I  remember  it 
was  with  a  pang  of  childish  disappointment  on  my  part.    It 
seems  to  me  that  searchers  for  truth  may  be  as  I  then  was,  so 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  pursuit,  the  delights  of  the  way- 
side, as  to  be,  like  Sokrates,  really  indifferent  to  any  specific 
termination  of  their  walk. 

Arundel.  But  every  road  is  a  path  some  whither,  and  it 
is  bounded  by  hedges,  if  not  furnished  with  direction-posts 
and  milestones,  and  all  these  facts  imply  a  direct  purpose 
and  intention.  The  idea  of  science  you  have  given  us  seems 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  aimless  wandering,  instead  of 
a  single-eyed  devotion  to  our  pursuit.     The  truth-searcher 
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who  labours  to  any  useful  purpose  must  start  with  a  hypo- 
thesis, if  only  as  a  guide  to  his  experiments,  and  a  hypothesis 
is  nothing  else  than  presumed  or  anticipated  truth. 

Habrington.  No  doubt  a  scientist  employs  hypotheses 
largely,  but  he  is,  on  vaUd  reason  shown,  just  as  ready  to  dis- 
card as  to  adopt  them.  He  does  not  wsdk  along  a  road  as 
much  as  select  one  out  of  many  tracks  on  the  mountain- 
side, or  very  often  he  has  to  carve  out  a  road  for  himself  in 
a  new  direction.  I  agree  with  Trevor  as  to  the  standpoint  of 
Sokrates ;  and  there  seems  to  me  another  answer  to  Maria's 
objection  :  Men  of  eager  spirits  are  not  given  to  consider  or 
calculate  possible  attainment.  They  have  no  regard  for  the 
past,  but  only  for  the  futture.  Enamoured  of  Prometheus,  they 
rightly  despise  Epimetheus.  You  have  examples  of  men  of 
that  type  in  every  class  of  life.  You  remember,  e,g,  St.  Paul's 
words,  *  I  count  not  myself  to  have  attained :  but  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  behind,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  things  before,  I  press  forward  to  the  mark,'  &c. 
Similarly,  though  n  a  diflferent  province,  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  a  successful  business  man,  but  who  always  declines  to  say 
or  realize  to  himself  what  he  is  worth.  He  says  that  the  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  money,  the  skill,  energy,  prudence,  requisite 
for  getting  it,  is  more  to  him  than  the  most  magnificent  for- 
tune. My  firiend  is  a  kind  of  mercantile  Sokrates.  What 
the  great  Greek  delighted  in  was  discussion  for  its  own  sake, 
or  at  least  a  means  of  finding  out  just  what  it  might  chance 
to  find  out,  and  delighting  in  the  pure  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lectual acuteness,  his  wit,  sarcasm,  and  irony.  Had  Euthyphron 
or  Lysis  propounded  a  definition  of  impiety  or  courage  as 
perfect  as  human  ingenuity  could  frame,  nay,  had  the  gods 
offered  him  solutions  of  his  queries  and  problems,  he  would 
have  rejected  their  overtures  with  scorn  if  he  thought  they 
would  render  discussion  and  search  needless. 

Miss  Leycester.  A  truth  that  should  absolutely  exclude 
all  discussion  seems  to  me  inconceivable,  for,  if  satisfied  of 
the  feet,  you  can  always  demand  a  reason  why.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Sokratic  Nescience  occupies  the  twofold 
position  of  being  a  result  as  well  as  a  starting-point  of  his 
inquiry.     And  what  I  admire  especially  in  him  is  his  bold 
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announcement  of  complete  ignorance  as  the  final  outcome  of 
Ms  truth-search.      Speaking  with  due  reverence,  it  was  an 

*  obedience  unto  death ' — fealty  to  truth  pursued  to  intel- 
lectual inanition.  Most  inquirers  start  with  a  presumption  of 
what  the  truth  they  are  looking  for  must  needs  be,  and  a 
predetermination  that  their  search  will  agree  with  their  fore- 
cast.    There  is  nothing  of  this  arrive  pens^  in  Sokrates. 

•  .  .  I  wonder  when  the  time  will  come  that  all  honest, 
reasonable  inquiry,  no  matter  what  its  individual  conclusions, 
will  receive  the  meed  of  honesty  and  bona  fides,  even  if  it 
cannot  claim  veracious  or  widely  accepted  results? 

Arundel.  That  time  seems  to  me  to  be  dawning,  and 
for  my  part  I  have  no  objection  to  see  the  dawn  developing 
into  full  daylight.  BonafiAles  I  regard  as  a  primary  condi- 
tion of  all  honest  search,  and  so  far  a  justification  of  most 
rational  convictions.  What  I  am  doubtful  about  is  the  eflfect 
of  this  perpetual  worry  of  truth-search  upon  men's  disposi- 
tions. There  is  enough  disquiet  in  the  world  already  with- 
out making  intellectual  inquiry  pursue  its  eternal  round 
reckless  of  definite  attainment  or  finality  of  any  sort. 

Trevor.  On  that  score  I  think  a  contemplation  of 
Sokrates's  character  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  dispelling  your 
alarm.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  immovable  serenity, 
its  simple  joyousness  of  temperament.  Most  truth-seekers 
who  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  their  search  occasionally  in- 
dulge in  plaintive  wails  over  the  lot  of  humanity.  They 
cannot  help  bemoaning  what  they  nevertheless  consider  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  their  efforts.  Although  if  the  choice 
were  offered  them  they  would,  like  Lessing,  choose  *  Search ' 
rather  than  *  Truth,'  yet  they  cherish  as  a  sentimental 
grievance  their  chosen  privation.  To  use  a  common  proverb, 
they  would  fcdn  keep  their  cake  as  well  as  eat  it.  Now 
there  is  nothing  of  this  half-hypocritical  sentimentality  about 
Sokrates.  He  accepts  his  lot  not  only  with  acquiescence  but 
with  positive  pleasure.  He  never  whines  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  absolute  truth.  He  never  finds  feult  with  the 
constitution  of  the  universe  or  humanity.  He  never  takes 
a  maudlin  pleasure  in  compassionating  himself  on  account  of 
his  privations,  he  ^^pparently  regards  them  as'normal  incidents 
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of  his  lot.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  fulfils  the  highest 
dictates  of  his  nature  by  his  search  for  truth  and  his  practice 
of  virtue.  For  the  rest,  fete,  destiny,  fsime,  honour,  death, 
he  is  supremely  indifferent.  Here  is  his  creed,  and  I  do  not 
know  a  better  philosopher's  creed  : 

'Benouncing  the  honours  at  which  the  world  aims,  I 
desire  only  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  live  as  well  as  I  can, 
and,  when  the  time  comes,  to  die.' 

Harrington.  I  cordially  agree  with  your  estimate  of 
Sokratic  equanimity ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  eulogize  it  too 
highly.  He  always  seems  to  me  an  admirable  exemplification 
of  the  Hellenic  attribute  of  repose — the  common  quality  of 
all  the  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  He  repre- 
sents repose  in  activity  just  as  the  Skeptics  professed  to  find 
Ataraxia  in  the  perpetual  equilibration  of  antagonisms  and 
antinomies.  .  .  .  But  there  is  one  more  feature  of  the  Socratic 
search — search  for  search's  sake — that  I  should  like  to  notice. 
It  seems  preferable  to  a  definite  looking-for  of  some  particular 
truth  in  the  respect  that  it  imparts  to  the  mental  activities 
a  wider,  freer,  more  generous  scope.  Inquiry  instituted  to 
establish  a  foregone  conclusion  laboiurs  under  the  defect  of 
having  a  limited  object,  whereas  an  investigation  completely 
untrammelled  by  any  theory  or  predetermined  issue  will 
achieve,  though  perhaps  incidentaUy  and  unexpectedly,  gene- 
ral results  of  far  greater  value.  Truth-search  may,  I  think, 
be  likened  to  the  Spanish  and  English  expeditions  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  discover  the  famed  El  Dorado  x  they  never 
found  the  golden  town,  but  they  opened  up  the  continent 
of  America  to  conmierce  and  civilization.  Or  it  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  old  fable  of  the  former  who  bequeathed 
to  his  sons  a  pot  of  gold  hidden  somewhere  in  his  orchard : 
their  zealous  digging  did  not  turn  up  the  specified  legacy, 
but  incidentally  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard  proved  highly 
remunerative.  Most  of  the  discoveries  of  science  have  been 
*  flukes '  of  this  kind. 

Miss  Leycesier.  What  an  advantage  it  would  be  if 
every  centre  of  modem  thought  and  life  had  a  Sokrates  for 
a  philosophical  Father  Confessor  ! 

Arundel.     Nay,  Miss  Leycebter,not  as  a  Father  Confessor, 
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to  whom  only  those  need  have  recourse  who  are  so  minded, 
but  as  a  genuine  Hellenic  SokrcUea  redmivusy  duly  armed 
with  authority  to  stop,  question,  examine,  and  convince  whom- 
soever he  pleased.  Imagine  him,  e.gr.  taking  his  stand  in  some 
of  the  populous  London  thoroughfiares  of  the  present  day, 
arresting  some  over-anxious  and  perhaps  not  scrupulously 
honest  stockbroker,  and  convincing  him  by  his  own  adnussion 
that  money  was  not  the  only  good  in  life,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  endiure  than  do  an  injustice;  or  accosting  some 
brainless  worldling  and  extorting  from  him  an  admission  that 
his  butterfly  existence  was  not  worth  living ;  or  eliciting  from 
the  mere  sensualist  a  confession  of  the  unworthiness  of  his 
pursuits.  Or,  taking  his  stand  on  the  steps  of  some  Jiterary 
club,  suppose  him  to  attack  a  zealous  materialist  as  to  his 
complete  knowledge  of  what  took  place  at  the  Creation,  or 
his  boasted  preference  of  matter  for  mind.  Into  what  pit- 
falls might  he  not  entrap  the  dogmatic  evolutionist,  with  his 
assumed  infallibility  as  to  the  only  conceivable  progress  of 
things  for  the  last  million  years,  or  the  scientist  who  is  more 
positive  as  to  the  constitution  of  distant  planets  and  fixed 
stars  than  he  dare  be  of  the  formation  of  our  own  globe  ? 

Harrington.  No  doubt  the  Sokratic  elenchus  is  applic- 
able to  much  of  our  existing  scientific  bumptiousness,  but 
it  is  equally  applicable,  my  dear  Arundel,  to  the  topics  which 
concern  your  own  profession.  Imagine,  e.g.  Sokrates  standing 
somewhere  near  the  Court  of  Arches — as  in  the  *Euthyphron' 
he  is  supposed  to  stand  in  the  porch  of  the  king-archon— when 
a  prosecution  for  heterodoxy  was  going  on,  and  button-holing 
some  zealous  opponent  of  heresy,  just  as  he  did  Euthyphron 
on  the  subject  of  impiety,  and  extorting  from  the  young  bigot 
a  reluctant  confession — (1)  that  orthodoxy  was  by  no  means 
capable  of  any  distinct  definition  which  should  completely 
differentiate  it  from  its  opposite;  (2)  that  he  was  really 
ignorant  what  was  either  one  or  the  other.  His  task,  I 
imagine,  would  be  just  as  easy  as  his  triumphant  victory 
ovt^r  Euthyphron. 

Arundel.  Oh,  of  course :  I  did  not  intend  to  exempt 
niv  own  profession  from  Sokratic  castigation.  To  tell  the 
liuth,  I  do  not  know  one  more  deserving,  of  it.    A  little 
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more  rigorous  sifting  of  the  individoal  bases  of  each  man's 
religious  faith,  as  well  as  a  calm  survey  of  the  essentials  of 
Christian  doctrine  from  alien  and  even  hostile  standpmnts, 
would  render  our  clergy  greater  adepts  than  most  of  them 
are  in  arguing  with  *  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics.' 

Trevor.  The  only  mode  in  which  a  Sokrates  could 
now  conduct  his  *  mission '  would  be  giving  him  the  chair 
at  discussions,  clubs,  and  meetings  of  that  kind.  Even  then 
I  fear  the  result  would  be  incongruous.  Among  our  artificial 
conditions  of  life  and  thought,  our  respect  for  conventional- 
isms of  all  kinds,  the  freedom  of  the  Sokratic  elenchus  would 
be  as  much  out  of  place  as  its  author  would  be  in  a  fashion- 
able dress  coat  and  white  starched  cravat.  Still  there  is 
one  thing  most  men  can  do.  They  can  *  Sokratize '  a  little 
on  their  stock  of  acquired  beliefs,  and  eliminate  the  unworthy 
or  self-contradictory  among  them. 

Arundel.  I  was  greatly  surprised.  Doctor,  at  your 
audacity  in  making  Plato,  with  his  enormous  budget  of 
transcendental  beliefs,  a  Skeptic.  In  my  opinion,  no  man  is 
so  well  adapted  for  accepting  dogmas  of  whatever-sort  as  the 
extreme  idealist.  Doubt  implies  divergence,  but  the  meta- 
physician who  can  identify  thought  and  being  is,  one  would 
suppose,  proof  against  disruption  and  contradictions  of  all 
kinds.  I  should  like  to  know  a  system  of  belief  that  a 
Hegel,  e.g.  could  not  have  justified  from  his  idealistic  stand- 
point. 

Harrington.  No  doubt  idealism  has  a  marvellous  faculty 
of  transmutation,  but  the  complete  identity  it  claims  to  effect 
between  Objective  and  Subjective,  Thought  and  Being,  and 
similar  antinomies,  appears  to  me  in  ultimate  analysis  quite 
superficial.  While  Being  is  contemplated  persistently  as 
a  modification  of  Thought,  or  as  long  as  the  outer  world  is 
surveyed  exclusively  in  the  mirror  of  consciousness,  the  unity 
may  be  preserved.  But  the  least  attention  to  external  phe- 
nomena as  such,  breaks  the  spell,  and  the  irreconcilable 
duality  again  makes  its  appearance.  Thought  in  its  tran- 
scendental alliance  with  objective  Being  is  in  the  position  of 
the  man  in  the  nursery  story  who  married  a  favourite  cat 
which   the  feiries   had  transformed  for  the  purpose  into  a 
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beautiful  woman — the  first  live  mouse  behind  the  wainscot 
suffices  to  dissolve  the  connexion. 

Trevor.  My  reasons  for  defining  Plato  a  Skeptic  were 
briefly  these :  1.  Every  consistent  scheme  of  Idealism  must 
be  founded  (as  Harrington  has  just  hinted)  on  the  forcible 
and  persistent  repression  of  all  extraneous  knowledge- 
methods  and  results.  2.  He  himself  admits  that  Dialectic 
in  ultimate  ratiocination  is  nugatory.  3.  The  general  cha- 
racter borne  by  his  writings  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Arundel.  But  surely  the  fundamental  axiom  of  Sokratic 
teaching,  Fptoffi  asavroVf  ought  to  have  preserved  Plato  and 
all  his  disciples  from  immoderate  and  dogmatic  Idealism. 

Harrington.  No  doubt,  had  they  always  been  careful 
to  confine  it  within  Sokratic  limits.  As  it  was,  the  asavrov 
became  by  idealistic  perversion  a  synonym  of  the  Universe. 
The  chief  of  the  Florentine  Platonists,  Picus  Mirandula,  thus 
interprets  the  maxim,  *  Qui  se  cognosdt^  omnia  m  se  cog- 
Tioacit ' :  *  *Who  knows  himself,  knows  all  things  in  himself.'  So 
that  what  Sokrates  regarded  as  the  justification  and  method 
of  Nescience  became  to  subsequent  Platonists  a  claim  of 
Omniscience. 

Trevor.  Not  exactly;  the  omnia  in  se  of  Mirandula 
merely  expressed  the  subjective  limitation  of  the  thinker, 
and  was  not  an  equivalent  for  objective  Omniscience.  What- 
ever be  our  opinion  of  Idealism,  we  must  admit  in  ordinary 
fairness,  as  well  as  in  harmony  with  the  saw  of  Protagoras, 
that  individual  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be  individiuU 
aU'JcTiowledge — it  must  imply  a  totality  of  cognition.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  therefore  propose  that  we  adjourn. 


>  Pic  Mir.  De  hominis  Dignitatem  Op,  Om.  i.  p.  320. 


EVENING  IV. 

POST-SOKMTIC  SKEPTICISM. 

PYRRHON  to  sextos  EMPEIRlKaS. 


Tlmt  WOT*  i,r^p  fr^  Sytis  ^^trra  fiftt  ii^uxifU 
Movyos  i¥  dtfBp^ouri  $*ov  rp&woy  ity€fio¥€^y, 

Ti/nufn  of  Phliot, 

•  Ye  Powers,  why  did  you  man  create 

With  sach  insatiable  desire  ? 
If  yoa'd  endow  him  with  no  more  estate. 

Yon  should  have  made  him  less  aspire ; 
Bat  now  our  appetites  you  vex  and  cheat 

With  reall  hunger,  and  Pkantattio  meat.* 

Norris^s  MiseeUany,  *  The  Complaint: 

'I  had  always  a  himible  opinion  of  my  own  powers  as  an  original 
thinker,  except  in  abstract  science  .  .  .  bat  thought  myself  much  su- 
perior to  most  of  my  contemporaries  in  willingness  and  ability  to  learn 
from  everybody ;  as  I  found  hardly  any  one  who  made  such  a  point  of 
examining  what  was  said  in  defence  of  all  opinions,  however  new  or 
however  old,  in  the  conviction  that  even  if  they  were  errors  there  might 
be  a  substratum  of  truth  underneath  them,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
discovery  of  what  it  was  that  made  them  plausible  would  be  a  benefit  to 
truth.* 

J.  S.  Mill,  Autobiograjthy,  p.  242. 

<  Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured.' 

Shakbspbare,  Sonnet  cvii. 


EVENING  IV. 

PTRRHdN  TO  SEXTOS  EMPEIRIKOS. 

Miss  Leycester.  Our  forthcoming  discussion  will  bring 
us  to  the  very  citadel  of  Greek  Skepticism.  Pjrrrhon, 
Ainesidemos,  and  Sextos  Empeirikos  we  must  take  as  its 
extremest  exponents. 

Trevor.  Not  altogether,  Miss  Leycester ;  if,  at  least,  we 
are  to  keep  to  the  primary  meaning  of  Skepticism  as  complete 
mental  equipoise  or  suspense :  of  that  the  most  influential 
teacher  in  Greek  philosophy  is  Sokrates. 

Arundel.  But  do  you  really  maintain  that  Sokrates  was 
more  Skeptical  than  Pyrrhon  ? 

Trevor.  *  Distinguo ! '  as  the  Schoolman  would  say  when 
pressed  by  a  dilemma.  The  position  of  Sokrates,  as  we  saw, 
was  Nescience,  Skeptical  equipoise — ^a  determination  not  to 
affirm  or  dogmatize  on  any  matter  in  which  a  conflict  of 
views  was  reasonable  or  possible.  Now  this  suspense  is  the 
climax,  or,  I  might  say,  the  only  form  of  pure  Skepticism, 
and  must  be  carefully  discriminated  from  negative  dogma  as 
well  as  positive  dogma.  But  Pyrrhon,  or  rather  his  followers, 
do  not  seem  to  have  always  maintained  that  rigidly  judicial 
attitude.  They  fell  occasionally  into  that  determined  nega- 
tion which  I  regard  as  the  next  stage  in  the  development  of 
Greek  Skepticism  subsequent  to  its  first  distinct  expression 
by  Sokrates. 

Harrington.  Well,  Doctor,  I  cannot  see  what  other 
development  we  could  have  expected.  The  proposition,  *  I 
doubt,'  or  ^Je  ne  SQay^  once  propounded  though  only  per- 
sonally as  a  lex  credendiy  cannot  be  accepted  as  definitive. 
It  immediately  raises  the  question  of  the  reason  why,  the 
relation  of  the  doubter  with  brother-thinkers,  and  you 
are  incontinently  launched  into  absolute  negation. 
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Trevor.  That  tendency  I  have  already  admitted  in  my 
remarks  on  Sokrates.  The  facUis  descensus  from  personal 
doubt  to  absolute  Skepticism  or  dogmatic  n^;ation  is  easily 
accoimted  for.  Man  possesses  an  uncontrollable  instinct  to 
conjugate  every  personal  verb;  thus  *nescio,'  once  confessed, 
dreugs  in  its  train  *  nescis/  *nescit,'  or  *  nescitis,'  *  nesciunt.' 
The  peculiar  excellency  of  Sokratic  wisdom  partly  consisted 
in  this,  that  he  did  not  care  to  prove  mankind  at  large 
partakers  in  his  Nescience,  though  no  doubt  he  thought  the 
extension  of  such  a  conviction  among  men  highly  desirable. 

Arundel.  The  standpoint  of  personal  Nescience  that 
refuses  to  take  cognizance  of  its  implications  appears  to  me 
unnatural  and  for  most  men  impossible.  Nor  can  I  concede 
that  Nescience  is  the  middle  term  of  which  the  extremes  are 
positive  affirmation  and  negation.  Regarded  as  a  starting- 
point.  Nescience  has  much  greater  affinity  for  negation  than 
for  affirmation.  Look,  e.g.  at  the  Greek  Skeptics,  from 
Pyrrhon  to  Sextos  (Sokrates,  I  admit,  is  more  persistently 
neutral) :  what  they  attack  are  affirmative  dogmas. 

Trevor.  Many  reasons  might  be  given  for  that.  First, 
there  is  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  demonstrating  a  negation. 
Secondly,  affirmations  are  not  only  more  distinct  and  tangible, 
but  more  obtrusive  and  polemical,  than  negations.  Thirdly, 
They  are  infinitely  more  prevalent  and  more  mischievous. 
Skepticism,  as  I  have  more  than  once  said,  is  produced  as  a  re- 
action from  or  antithetical  to  dogma ;  but  conceive  all  dogmas 
in  existence  to  be  negative  and  expressed  in  negative  terms, 
and  Skepticism  would  not  lose  its  functions,  but  would  be 
considerably  impeded  in  their  exercise.  A  mediaeval  warrior, 
given  the  choice,  would  much  rather  grapple  with  an  earth- 
bom,  material  foe,  than  with  a  disembodied  spirit  or  emissary 
of  the  evil  one,  though  he  would  regard  it  as  his  duty  to 
combat  either.  Besides,  the  warfare  which  Skeptics  wage 
against  dogmatic  affirmation  is  for  the  most  part  defensive, 
though  it  bears  so  often  the  semblance  of  an  exclusively 
offensive  polemic  as  to  be  confounded  with  it.  (This,  I 
may  parenthetically  remark,  is  the  reason  of  the  common 
confusion  of  Skepticism  with  negation.)  What  the  Skeptic 
says  to  the  dogmatist  is  not  *  There  is  no  truth,'  but  *  I  de- 
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cline  to  accept  your  definition  or  statement  of  it  as  incon- 
trovertible.' 

Mjrs.  Harrington.  I  must  say  I  agree  with  Mr.  Arundel, 
that  doubt  has  more  affinity  with  denial  than  assertion.  Is 
it  not  commonly  admitted  that  doubt  is  the  first  stage  in 
complete  negation? 

Trevor.  So  is  it  of  well-founded  affirmation.  It  is  the 
first  stage  of  all  rational  independent  inquiry,  irrespective  of 
its  object  or  result.  Let  me  take  an  instance  of  justifiable 
doubt.  ...  It  is  questioned,  e.g.  whether  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  are  inhabited.  In  itself,  the  matter  is  clearly 
indemonstrable,  but  there  is  ample  scope  for  presumptions, 
probabilities,  &c.,  on  either  side.  The  enthusiastic  believer 
in  *  more  worlds  than  one '  thinks  that  all  the  presumptions 
of  the  case  point  in  the  direction  of  its  affirmation,  while 
more  cautious  thinkers  believe  that  the  astronomical  condi- 
tions of  those  planets  make  human  life,  such  as  we  know  it, 
a  thing  impossible.  Here  clearly  is  a  case  for  the  *  Je  ne 
s^y '  of  the  pure  Skeptic,  whose  standpoint  thus  avouched 
is  not  a  whit  nearer  one  thinker  than  the  other.  In  the  same 
way,  the  existence  of  (rod  as  a  Personal  Being,  though  I 
myself  hold  the  probabilities  of  the  case  preponderate  im- 
measurably in  its  favoiur,  cannot  be  said  to  possess  such 
imperative  demonstration  as  to  interdict  all  doubt.  Now 
what  seems  to  me  both  unfair  and  intolerant  is  to  confound 
mere  doubt  or  hesitancy  on  such  a  point  with  absolute  denial, 
so  that  the  man  whose  conviction  of  deity  did  not  at  all 
times  possess  the  same  degree  of  assurance  or  coherence 
should  be  liable  to  be  branded  as  an  Atheist.  This  is  only 
another  form  of  the  intolerance  of  Somanism  and  the  narrow 
bigotry  of  the  Inquisition,  which  similarly  classify  hesitation 
or  non-affirmation  as  positive  disbelief.  I  know  few  miscon- 
ceptions that  have  worked  more  mischief  in  the  world  than 
this  same  confusion  of  mere  doubt  with  positive  negation. 
-  .  .  Moreover,  with  regard  to  such  beliefs  as  the  question 
of  God's  existence,  men  of  undoubted  piety  and  orthodoxy 
have  confessed  to  occasional  qualms  of  doubt  on  the  subject. 
All  beliefs  which  are  in  part  emotional  must  needs  depend 
largely  on  particular  moods  and  conditions  of  feeling. 

vol.  I.  T 
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Arundel.  But  such  moods  are  only  occasional  and 
temporary,  whereas  the  equipoise  or  neutrality  of  the  Skeptic 
professes  to  be  persistent. 

Harrington.  We  may  solve  our  diflBculty  perhaps  in 
this  way.  Theoretically,  Skepticism  is  the  neutrality  of 
cxDmplete  suspense  between  negation  and  affirmation.  Practi- 
cally, and  regard  being  had  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
human  existence  which  depend  so  much  on  decision  and 
action,  there  is  an  affinity  greater  or  less  between  doubt  and 
positive  negation.  I  agree  with  Trevor,  we  ought  to  make 
a  greater  distinction  than  we  commonly  do  between  the 
theoretic  states,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  con- 
fusing them  must  be  ascribed  to  the  despotism  of  Dogma. 

Trevor.  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  amendment,  which 
indeed  is  only  another  mode  of  putting  my  own  *  substantive 
motion.'  Our  standpoint  in  the  discussion  is  theoretic  and 
philosophical.  I  may  add,  that  without  a  distinct  recognition 
of  Skepticism  as  a  mean  between  the  opposing  extremes  of 
negation  and  affirmation,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  understand 
the  reasoning  or  appreciate  the  position  of  the  chief  Grreek 
Skeptics. 

Arundel.  But  I  thought  your  own  contention  was  that 
the  pure  Nescience  of  Sokrates  became  transformed  in  Pyrrhon 
and  his  successors  to  an  impure  and  positive  negation. 

Trevor.  In  great  part  so  it  did ;  still  the  equipoise  of 
the  Skeptic  was  not  altogether  forgotten  as  its  primary  and 
ideally  perfect  standpoint.  All  the  Skeptics  from  Pyrrhon  to 
Sextos  made  the  withholding  assent  (EpochS)  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  true  Skepticism. 

Harrington.  The  progress  in  Greek  Free-thought  firom 
Sokratic  Nescience  to  Pyrrhonic  Negation  appears  to  me 
unquestionable  as  a  fact  in  its  philosophical  history.  It  ia, 
moreover,  marked  in  the  popular  creed  by  a  corresponding- 
growth  in  Skepticism  and  rejection  of  once-cherished  dogmas. 
This  is  instructively  illustrated  by  the  distinct  and  growing 
signs  of  Skepticism  in  the  Greek  drama.  Taking  only  its 
three  greatest  names,  Aischylos,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides, 
the  extent  of  dissonance  between  the  popular  faith  and  the 
speculations  of  these  dramatists  seems  to  me  very  noteworthy. 
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In  Aischylos  we  have  represented  what  might  be  termed 
theological  Skepticism —  the  conflict  that  had  arisen  between 
the  rational  instincts  of  the  nation  and  the  old  mythology. 
*  Prometheus  Bound'  is  especially  the  drama  of  ancient 
Skepticism.  Its  hero — the  noble,  generous,  indomitable  Titan 
— is  remarkable  as  being  an  exponent  of  Free-thought  and 
aspiration  long  before  Greek  history  commences.  In  the 
interests  of  justice,  of  human  culture  and  freedom,  he  boldly 
defies  Zeus,  scorns  and  ridicules  the  rule  of  Olympus,  carries 
out  his  mission  of  human  enfranchisement  and  enlightenment 
— not,  however,  without  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  unsatis- 
factory results — and  proclaims  in  tones  that  have  reverberated 
through  all  succeeding  ages  the  inherent  supremacy  of  virtue, 
disinterestedness,  and  duty.  I  would  not  myself  dare  to  term 
Aischylos  an  actual  Skeptic,  but  the  author  of  *  Prometheus  ' 
was  undoubtedly  cognizant  of  the  world-problems  from  which 
Skepticism  has  in  part  taken  its  rise,  and  was  also  aware  of 
the  imperfect  solution  of  them  which  is  all  that  our  human 
fsEiculties  can  offer.  In  Sophokles,  Free-thought  finds  another 
mode  of  presentation.  He  delineates  the  conflict  between 
that  supreme  Fate  from  whose  law  not  even  Zeus  himself 
could  claim  exemption,  and  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals.  He 
recognizes  also  the  dissonance  that  emerges  between  human 
instincts  and  affiections,  and  the  necessary  restraints  of  law 
and  social  order.  But  the  sense  of  puzzlement  and  awe — 
the  suppressed  murmur  at  the  hard  conditions,  divine  and 
human,  under  which  man  must  realize  truth  and  happiness — 
which  are  the  general  manifestations  of  intellectual  disquiet 
in  Aischylos  and  Sophokles,  pale  into  insignificance  when  con- 
trasted with  the  open  Skepticism  of  Euripides.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  article  of  Hellenic  belief  on  which  the 
popular  dramatist  does  not  pour  the  cold  water  of  his  scorn 
and  ridicule,  and  his  attitude  in  this  respect  is  of  peculiar 
significance  to  our  present  subject  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Sokrates.  Thus  he  questions  the  existence  of 
Zeus,'  points  out  the  diversity  which  according  to  popular  con- 
ceptions exists  among  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  euhemerizes 
Zeus  as  ether  and  Demeter  as  earth,  dwells  on  the  incon- 

•  Comp.  on  this  point  Welcker,  Or,  Trag.  ii.  p.  844. 
T  2 
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sistency,  deceit  fulness,  and  other  ungodlike  attributes  of  the 
popular  divinities,  maintains  that  mortals  surpass  the  gods 
in  virtue,  says  that  religion — the  worship  of  the  gods,  as 
well  as  morality — is  determined  by  law  and  ordinary  custom, 
thinks  that  the  gods  may  be  worshipped  for  form's  sake  even 
when  they  confessedly  are  not  divine.  He  is  more  cynical 
and  indiflFerent  in  questions  of  moral  obligation  than  the 
generality  of  even  professed  Skeptics.     His  celebrated  line — 

The  toDgue  has  swoniy  unsworn  remains  the  mind 

— passed  into  a  proverb  as  a  maxim  of  prevarication  and 
duplicity ;  and  on  one  occasion  his  open  preference  for  gold 
as  superior  to  piety  and  patriotism  so  irritated  his  audience 
that  they  wished  to  expel  him  from  the  theatre.*  This 
mark  of  disapprobation  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ex- 
ceptional. Throughout  his  dramatic  career  Euripides  was 
undoubtedly  popular.  We  must  therefore  allow  that  au- 
diences who  heard  with  composure,  if  not  with  approbation, 
such  dramas  as  *  Hippolytos,'  *  Herakles  Furens,'  could 
have  been  neither  ignorant  nor  unappreciative  of  the  main 
principles  of  Free-thought.  .  .  .  What  seems  to  me  very 
remarkable  in  estimating  the  amount  of  Skepticism  current 
in  Greece  during  the  fourth  century  B.C.  is,  that  there  was 
such  a  distinction  made  between  free  speculation  founded 
on  ratiocination,  and.  any  overt  act  of  profanation  of  rites  or 
temples.  The  former  was  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned,  the 
latter  was  certain  to  entail  the  formidable  charge  of  impiety 
{aaifista).  This  distinction  might  possibly  have  suggested 
the  general  consensus  of  all  the  Greek  Skeptics  to  allow  and 
even  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  State  as  a  mere  matter  of 
patriotic  and  social  convenience. 

Trevor.  With  your  last  suggestion  I  am  unable  to 
agree.  The  observance  by  the  Skeptic  of  the  religious  rites  of 
any  country  in  which  he  lived  was  based  on  his  general  plan 
of  not  allowing  speculative  or  individual  opinion  to  interfere 
with  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  His  observance  of  a  religion 
whose  creed  he  doubted  was  founded  on  the  same  principle 
as  his  obedience  to  laws  whose  justice  he  disputed.  His 
'  Comp.  Welcker,  Oj>.  eit.  ii.  790. 
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conception  of  religion  (I  am  far  from  thinking  it  a  high 
one)  was  that  it  was  a  powerful  agency  to  secure  the  order 
and  well-being  of  the  community,  and  that  its  sanctions  and 
restrictions  were  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  He  considered 
it  as  the  homage  which  speculation  is  frequently  compelled 
to  render  to  actuality  or  utility. 

Akundel.  That  was  the  notion  of  Montaigne,  Charron, 
Hobbes,  and  a  few  more  of  that  ilk,  and  in  my  opinion  a 
more  unworthy  conception  of  religion  it  would  be  impossible 
to  devise.  Once  take  truth  out  of  religion,  and  you  deprive 
it  of  all  vitality.  It  is  a  mere  ghastly  corpse — a  thing 
possessing  the  organs  and  lineaments,  but  none  of  the  real 
attributes  of  life. 

Harrington.  It  is  at  any  rate  susceptible  of  another 
interpretation.  The  primary  demand  of  all  great  churches 
is  that  the  individual  should  give  up  his  mental  independence 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  For  my  part, 
I  see  little  valid  distinction  between  a  man  who  conforms 
to  a  religion  of  the  truth  of  which  he  is  doubtful,  and 
another,  a  Romanist  pervert,  for  instance,  who  defers  his 
religious  convictions  to  a  creed  which  cannot  command  his 
full  intellectual  sympathy.  Such  sacrifices  are  often  made, 
and  they  are  not  only  regarded  as  meritorious  by  Romanists, 
but  as  possessing  merit  in  proportion  to  their  greatness. 

Arundel.  But  the  sacrifices  you  speak  of  are  made  by 
men  whose  intellect  and  feelings  are  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will,  and  therefore  may  be  sincere.  The  Skeptic 
makes  the  offering  of  a  confessedly  disingenuous  and  pre- 
tended faith. 

Miss  Leycester.  He  may,  however,  allege  a  Scriptural 
precedent — the  well-known  *  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmoii/ 
Independently  of  that,  I  agree  with  Charles  that  between 
the  Skeptic  conformist,  and  the  Romanist  who  sacrifices  hj^ 
private  convictions,  there  is  no  vital  distinction.  Coercing 
the  will  to  accept  what  the  reason  of  itself  would  reject  is  ju&it 
as  disingenuous  as  any  other  enforced  agreement  with  a  cre'i"<l 
imperfectly  acknowledged  by  the  intellect.  The  Skeptit*, 
moreover,  might  plead  that  his  confonnity  was  ultimately 
determined  not   by  truth,  but  by  such  motives  as   general 
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utility,  peace,  order,  &c. ;  indeed,  he  would  all  the  readier  fall 
back  on  the  inferior  motives  from  his  persuasion  that  truth 
was  unattainable.  But  waiving  this  point,  and  returning  to 
Greece,  Charles's  mention  of  Prometheus  as  a  legendary 
instance  of  Free-thought  going  back  fjEir  into  prehistorical 
epochs,  reminds  me  of  a  speculation  I  have  long  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  mythology.  I  confess  to  a  strong 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  attempt  to  make  all  the  legends 
of  Greece  turn  upon  physical  phenomena.  I  really  cannot 
see  why  they  should  not  express  metaphysical  facts  as  well. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  race 
than  the  early  and  wonderful  development  of  its  introspec- 
tive powers.  ^Tiy  might  not  some  of  the  results  of  that  intro- 
spection have  been  embodied  in  the  current  language  of  the 
time,  i.e.  as  myths  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  feet — coeval,  I 
suspect,  with  the  early  maturity  of  human  speculation — of 
the  persistent  eflforts  of  all  higher  intelligences  to  attain  or 
propagate  truth.  This  idea  might  have  animated  such 
legends  as  the  attempt  of  the  Titans  to  scale  heaven,  just  as 
it  did  the  legend  of  Prometheus  or  Phaethon;  or  take,  again, 
the  experience  which  thinking  men  acquired  so  early  in 
human  history,  of  reiterated  attempts  to  attain  truth  com- 
pletely frustrated,  yet  just  as  often  renewed — why  might  not 
such  an  experience  have  suggested  the  myths  of  Tityos, 
Tantalos,  and  Sisyphos  ?  The  latter  case  is  especially  appro- 
priate, because  the  name  is,  I  understand,  a  reduplicated  form 
of  the  word  a6j>os.  Let  me  add  that  I  claim  no  credit  for 
the  idea  as  novel ;  indeed,  it  is  as  old  as  Sokrates.  You 
remember  the  passage  in  the  *  Euthydemos '  where  Sokrates 
calls  the  Hydra  a  she-Sophist,  *  who  had  the  wit  to  shoot  up 
many  new  heads  when  one  of  them  was  cut  oflF.'  Elsewhere 
he  thinks  that  the  names  Chronos  and  Rhsea  could  not  have 
been  accidental ;  the  giver  of  them  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  doctrine  of  Herakleitos.  Supported  by  such 
high  authority,  I  should  contend  for  a  series  of  Skeptical 
m3rth8.  Of  all  legends  that  describe  frustrated  eflFort,  engage- 
ment in  impossible  enterprises,  a  perpetual  alternation  of 
success  and  defeat,  I  would  say  that  they  embody  some  such 
experiences  as  those  we  find  in  the  careers  of  our  Skeptics. 
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Harrington.  Your  hypothesis  is  at  least  favoured  by 
the  fiwjt  that  one  form  of  the  legends  both  of  Tantolos  and 
Sisyphos  makes  their  retribution  a  punishment  for  having 
divulged  the  secrets  of  the  gods.  So  far,  those  legends  have 
the  same  rrwtif  as  the  Promethean.  The  last-named  legend, 
together  with  that  of  Phaethon,  has  always  exercis^  an 
irresistible  fiiscination  on  Free-thinkers.' 

Arundel.  The  reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  accept  a 
metaphysical  origin  for  many  of  the  old  Greek  legends  is 
because  I  think  it  an  unusual  employment  of  the  Mythopoeic 
faculty.  Men,  in  the  infancy  of  humanity,  readily  transform 
into  Mythes,  natural  phenomena,  or  the  events  of  history ; 
but  the  complete  grasp  of  mental  processes  and  results,  and 
their  presentation  as  external  acts  or  events  which  is  involved 
in  their  mythification,  represent  a  much  later  stage  of  de- 
velopment. Hence  I  incline  to  the  old  theory  that  legends 
like  those  of  Prometheus  were  primarily  derived  from  historical 
characters — wise  men  or  rulers  who  in  ancient  times  en- 
deavoured to  elevate  and  enlighten  their  barbarous  subjects 
or  benighted  fellow-mortals,  and  who  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Miss  Leycester.  I  could  imderstand  that  the  external 
events  of  any  great  human  career  might  become  the  object 
of  mythology.  But  in  the  class  of  legends  I  speak  of  much 
more  seems  implied  than  the  attempt  and  failure  that  out- 
wardly characterize  such  a  career.  There  is  indicated  a 
passionate  desire  to  attain  and  diffuse  a  property  held  to  be 
divine.  The  enterprise  is  not  only  difficult  but  sacrilegious. 
If  the  result  is  represented  as  sucx^ssful,  the  success  is  at- 
tended by  after-disappointment.  If  the  attempt  is  frustrated, 
it  is  again  and  again  renewed.  The  enterprise  is  noble, 
spite  of  all  results.  The  hunger  is  divine  though  it  can  never 
be  appeased.  I  fail  to  see  how  those  mental  desires,  struggles, 
disappointments,  could  ever  have  become  represented  in 
Mythes  unless  by  those  who  had  actually  felt  them. 

Trevor.  You  may  add  to  that  the  historical  argument : 
It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  stage  of  Greek  thought  undis- 
tinguished by  profound  introspection.  We  find  it  marked 
in  the  language  before  the  birth  of  its  earliest  literature. 

*  Comp.  chapters  on  Giordano  Bruno  and  Pomponazzi  in  this  work. 
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The  legend  of  Prometheus  was  already  popular  when  Hesiod 
wrote,  while  the  introspective  power  of  Greek  thinkers 
about  500  years  B.C.  is  shown  by  Pythagoras  and  the  Eleatics. 
Besides,  we  have  similar  *  knowledge-myths '  in  Hindu  my- 
thology, as  well  as  in  early  records  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  tra- 
dition. In  the  latter  case  we  seem  to  have  a  whole  collection 
of  legends  of  which  the  narraMve  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  represents  one  type.  These  have  all  the  sjime  general 
character — a,  tree  of  knowledge  *  desirable  to  make  one  wise  * 
is  forbidden  to  certain  representatives  of  humanity.  The  pro- 
hibition is  disregarded.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  eaten,  and 
divine  knowledge  is  acquired ;  but  in  speedy  succession  follows 
the  punishment  of  lasting  disgrace  and  disappointment. 

Arundel.  The  result  of  our  discussion  seems  to  be  that 
Pyrrhon,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  kind  of  philosophical 
outcast,  was  in  reality  a  late-bom  Prometheus,  who,  having 
attempted  to  discover  truth  and  finding  only  error,  thereupon 
set  up  a  system  on  the  basis  of  the  impossibility  of  all  truth. 
I  confess  I  read  the  noble  allegory  somewhat  diflFerently. 
Prometheus  not  only  believes  in  the  divine  fire,  but  actually 
transfers  it  to  earth  and  places  it  in  human  possession.  The 
result  of  his  divine  beneficence  is  described  as  by  no  means 
vain,  but  only  inadequate.  It  is  not  that  the  fire  is  not 
omnipotent,  but  its  human  employers  are  impotent,  .  .  . 
Returning  to  Greek  Free-thought  in  the  century  after 
Sokrates's  death,  I  thought  Harrington  evinced  a  disposition 
to  over-estimate  its  extent,  judging  from  the  popularity  of 
Euripides.  To  that  I  would  oppose  a  few  important  facts. 
First,  it  seems  evident  that  Sokrates,  with  his  ill  reputation 
as  a  Free-thinker  and  despiser  of  the  gods,  was  unpopular 
among  the  Athenian  demos  long  after  his  death.  Secondly, 
the  frequency  of  prosecutions  for  impiety  between  500  and 
400  B.C.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that  during  that  period  we  have 
the  birth  and  rapid  development  of  the  greatest  dogmatic 
system  in  the  whole  of  Greek  philosophy,  viz.  that  of 
Aristotle.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  Peripateticism  which 
was  the  dominant  philosophy  of  Greece  at  the  end  of  the 
fmirth  century  as  a  dogmatic  reaction  and  protest  against  the 
Skeptical  laxity,  the  unlimited  Eristic,  and  intellectual  con- 
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fusion  that  ensued  on  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists  and  their 
successors. 

Trevor.  The  second  of  your  reasons  might  have  been 
omitted.  The  frequency  of  Asebeia  prosecutions  is  an  argu- 
ment which  makes  as  much  for  the  popularity  as  for  the 
unpopularity  of  Free-thought.  Besides,  the  accusation  was 
often  made  to  get  rid  of  a  political  opponent.  It  was  the 
readiest  mode  of  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  Athenian 
mob.  As  to  Peripateticism,  I  think  you  are  right  so  far  that 
Aristotle  regarded  his  system  as  reactionary  and  constructive, 
contrasted  with  the  preceding  period  of  disintegration.  It 
was  certainly  so  regarded  by  his  disciples.  As  Mr.  Maurice 
remarks :  *  Aristotle  to  a  great  extent  proclaimed  the  search 
for  wisdom  to  be  at  an  end.  He  left  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe 
could  be  brought  under  the  forms  of  the  understanding.' 
But  I  agree  with  a  recent  writer  who  thus  comments  on  these 
words:  *  Could  any  announcement  be  more  provocative  of 
the  latent  Skepticism  to  which  the  Greek  mind  had  always 
by  its  peculiar  constitution  been  rendered  more  or  less  prone  ? ' ' 
WTiat  Aristotle  and  other  dogmatists  really  did  was  to  provide 
the  Free-thinking  schools  with  materials  for  their  Skepticism, 
just  as  the  Schoolmen  and  mediaeval  theologians  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Free-thought  of  the  Senaissance.  Every  distinct 
dogma  or  asseveration  of  truth  was  converted  into  a  target 
for  the  keen  arrows  of  the  doubter.  Hence,  if  Peripateticism 
implies  a  reaction  towards  prior  methods  and  systems  of 
thought,  it  also  represents  a  fresh  starting-point  for  the 
ruthless  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  all  subsequent  Skeptics.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  polemic  of  Sextos  Empeirikos 
is  directed  against  Aristotle  and  other  dogmatic  systems 
more  or  less  connected  with  his  own.  During  the  Eenaissance 
it  was  said,  *  Had  Aristotle  never  written,  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  had  been  fewer.'  We  might  say  that  under  like  cir- 
cumstances much  of  the  controversial  writing  of  the  later 
Greek  Skeptics  had  been  needless. 

Harrington.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  your 
observation.  The  points  of  sympathy  between  Aristotle  and 
*  Mr.  Levin's  Lccturet  on  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  Ciaero,  p.  116. 
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Sokratic  Free-thought  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  If 
the  bent  of  Aristotle's  intellect  was  towards  dogma  and  defini- 
tive conclusions  on  all  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  he  was 
far  from  being  dogmatic  in  the  sense  which  the  Athenian 
populace  considered  orthodox.  His  antipathy  to  the  national 
worship  was  both  greater  and  more  unreservedly  expressed 
than  that  of  Sokrates.  In  point  of  fact,  Aristotle  was  a 
Theist.  His  conception  of  deity  was  the  *  mind '  (vovf)  of 
Anaxagoras,  only  more  comprehensively  reasoned  and  boldly 
asserted.  He  probably  escaped  the  fete  of  Sokrates  by  a 
hasty  flight  from  Athens  ;  not  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  give 
the  Athenians  an  opportunity  of  sinning  twice  against 
philosophy. 

Arundel.  From  the  standpoint  of  belief  in  the  Olym- 
pian deities  as  they  were  popularly  conceived,  you  may  be 
right ;  but,  taking  Aristotle's  thought  as  a  whole,  its  efiect 
was  to  impart  consistency  and  solidarity  to  Greek  speculation. 
Its  realism  was  a  protest  against  the  idealism  of  Plato.  Its 
stress  upon  experience  and  observation  was  opposed  to  the 
incertitude  and  vacillations  of  mere  theorizers.  Its  demand 
of  and  reliance  on  law,  both  of  mind  and  of  matter,  of  man 
and  of  nature,  gave  an  impulse  of  fixity  to  Greek  speculation ; 
the  eflFect  of  which  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  the  more 
influential  systems  of  Greek  dogma,  e.g.  Stoicism,  Epikou- 
reanism,  &c,  take  their  rise  after  Aristotle,  and  are  largely 
leavened  with  his  principles.  Hence  I  think  its  influence 
on  the  whole  was  dogmatic,  and  antipathetic  to  Skepticism. 
That  his  dogma  may  have  furnished  materials  for  Skeptics 
may  be  granted,  without  conceding  that  this  constituted  an 
impulse  to  Free-thought.  Skeptics  being  always  in  a  minority, 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind  invincibly  at- 
tached to  fixed  beliefs,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  materials 
on  which  to  test  their  disintegrating  processes.  I  readily 
grant  that  Peripateticism  ultimately  yielded  to  solvent  pro- 
cesses operating  from  within,  but  these  were  rather  Eclectic 
than  Skeptic.  Its  disciples  began  to  select  each  for  himself 
the  doctrines  most  congenial  to  his  own  intellect  or  feeUng, 
and  discarded  the  rest. 

Trevor.     As  a  general  rule  you  may  say  that  the  disin- 
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tegration  that  inevitably  follows  dogma  takes  first  of  all  not 
the  Skeptic  but  the  Eclectic  form ;  indeed,  I  cannot  see  how 
you  can  well  discriminate  between  Eclecticism  and  Skepticism 
in  such  a  case.  At  most  the  distinction  can  only  be  one  of 
degree.  A  man  who  discards  so  many  of  the  articles  of  a 
creed  or  the  doctrines  of  a  teacher  the  whole  of  which  he  is 
supposed  to  hold,  is  in  all  those  rejected  points  a  Skeptic. 
There  is  no  creed  in  existence  that  has  not  a  number  of  these 
Eclectic  dissentients. 

Harrington.  Probably  not,  but  we  must  beware  of  con- 
founding Eclecticism  with  Skepticism.  However  similar  in 
incidental  aspects,  they  are  really  opposed  in  principle :  one 
implies  selection,  the  other  rejection.  The  instincts  of  the 
former  are  constructive,  of  the  latter  destructive.  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  the  dominant  influence  in  the  later  stages  of  Greek 
thought,  I  should  not  be  very  careful  to  discriminate  between 
Peripateticism  and  the  free  systems  that  followed  the  lead 
of  Sokrates.  A  remarkable  similarity  appears  to  me  to  run 
through  all  those  stages.  They  agree  in  the  possession  of  a 
common  goal  and  a  common  method.  What  was  to  Aristotle 
happiness,  or  rather  the  supreme  good,  became  to  later 
thinkers — Stoics  and  Epikoureans  as  well  as  Skeptics — 
Ataraxia,  or  philosophic  calm.  They  all  shared  also  the  opinion 
that  this  was  to  be  attained  by  unceasing  activity,  research,  or 
self-discipline  of  some  kind,  for  even  Epikoureans  had  to 
guard  against  agencies  or  elements  which  might  disturb 
their  philosophical  serenity.  Ihis  inculcation  of  search — 
unceasing,  untiring  activity — seems  to  me  the  very  salt  of 
Skepticism,  as  well  as  its  complete  differentiation,  both  from 
negation  and  aflBrmation.  W  ithout  it  intellectual  equipoise 
would  degenerate  into  apathy  and  indifference. 

Arundel.  Combined  with  equipoise,  I  regard  search  as 
a  salt  *  that  has  lost  its  savour.'  Aj-sume  that  the  result  of 
all  intellectual  effort  is  an  eternal  equilibration  of  antitheti- 
cals  and  divergences,  and  to  what  purpose  is  search  ?  Even 
if  successful,  it  can  only,  ex  hypothesis  result  in  another  condi- 
tion of  equipoise  and  suspense.  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
of  attaining  by  one's  own  voluntary  efforts  a  never-ceasing 
succession  of  equally  balanced  uncertainties.     If  sutpense  is. 
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as  Skeptics  say,  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  human  effort,  then 
let  us  acquiesce  in  *  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that 
we  know  not  of/ 

Trevor.  On  the  other  hand,  Arundel,  it  is  dogma,  aflSrma- 
tive  or  negative,  that  renders  all  search  an  absurdity.  A 
man  who  says  of  any  debatable  matter,  *  This  is  indubitably 
true,'  or,  on  the  contrary,  *  It  is  unquestionably  felse,'  closes 
all  further  discussion.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
standpoint  of  the  Greek  Skeptic  had  regard  not  to  search 
considered  as  a  means,  but  regarded  theoretically  as  an  end. 
To  bis  restless  intellectual  mobility  the  conception  of  defini- 
tive conclusions  of  any  kind  was  utterly  repellent.  We  shall 
frequently,  among  our  Skeptics,  come  across  thinkers  with 
precisely  the  same  idiosyncrasy.  Montaigne,  as  you  know,  is 
an  illustrious  example  of  it.  Conceive  the  mental  condition 
of  a  man  like  the  French  Seigneur,  who  avowed  that  if  restric- 
tions existed  for  him,  although  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world, 
he  should  consider  his  freedom  limits  and  his  happiness  cur- 
tailed by  them,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  normal 
state  of  the  Greek  Skeptic.  As  regards  the  effect  on  sub- 
sequent philosophy  which  Arundel  claims  for  Peripateticism, 
it  seems  to  me  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  influence  of 
Sokrates.  Aristotle  himself  derived  unmistakable  sugges- 
tions from  Sokrates,  and  the  Sokratic  schools  were  the  birth- 
places of  all  the  remaining  dogmatic  systems  of  Greece  ;  e.g. 
Stoicism  was  the  outcome  of  the  Cynic,  and  Epikoureanism  of 
the  Kyrenaic,  just  as  Skepticism  was  the  especial  offspring  of 
the  Megaric*  On  the  whole,  I  regard  Sokrates  as  the  actual 
source  of  the  following  tenets  and  tendencies,  some  of  which 
are  discernible  in  every  stage  of  the  later  course  of  Greek 
philosophy : — 

1.  Self-knowledge  and  its  result.  Nescience. 

2.  Knowledge  consists  in  consciousness,  individual  per- 

ception. 

3.  Non-aflSrmation   or   suspense  asserted   either  (1)  as 

a   condition  of   philosophic   caution  and   freedom, 
or  (2)  as  a  state  of  religious  self-renunciation,  or 
(3)  as  a  propaedeutik  to  possible  knowledge. 
•  Comp.  Zeller,  Ge^ch,  iii.  i.  p.  13. 
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4.  Importance  of  search  in  and  for  itself. 

5.  Belief  in  the  final  superiority  of  truth,  coupled  with  a 

distrust  of  positive  dogma,  at  least  an   absolute 
determination  to  avoid  the  denial  of  ultimate  truth. 

6.  Eristic    and  free    discussion    regarded   as    the   only 

methods  of  truth. 

7.  A  tendency  to  idealism  as  a  necessary  outcome  of  the 

assignment  of  all  knowledge  to  the  knower,  and 
hence  of  his  self-assertion. 

8.  Equanimity  (/j^erpiOTradsla)  as  applied  to  bodily  or  to 

mental  sensations.   There  is,  e.g.  an  intimate  relation 

between  Sokratic  Nescience,  Pyrrhonic  Epoche,  the 

Stoic  denial  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  Epikourean 

suppression   of  all  impediments  to   Ataraxia.     In 

each  case  there  is  a  repression  of  individuality  or 

of  its  constituent  elements  as  a  method  of  securing 

independence,  freedom,  and  imperturbable  calm. 

Miss  Leycester.      I   have  always  thought  it  a  little 

strange  that  with  the  subtle  refining  faculties  of  Hellenic 

thinkers  and  their  love  of  introspection  for  its  own  sake,  no 

school  of  pure  negation  ever  emerged  in  Greek  philosophy, 

the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras, 

and  that  of  Plotinos  and  the  Alexandrian  School,  which  were, 

however,  more  Oriental  than  Hellenic. 

Trevor.  That,  I  think,  is  easily  accounted  for.  With  all 
their  keen  subtilizing  intellects,  Greek  thinkers  had  a  vivid 
sense  of  reality.  To  project  themselves  like  Hindu  mystics 
into  an  abyss  of  Nothingness — to  merge  and  lose  their 
existence  in  an  inane,  infinite  void — was  an  intellectual  and 
personal  suicide  for  which  they  had  not  the  least  inclination. 
The  pure  passivity  such  a  condition  entailed  was  a  psycho- 
logical state  from  which  their  vigorous  vitality  and  mental 
energy  recoiled.  Now  Skeptical  suspense  supplied  them  with 
just  as  much  approximate  negation  as  they  cared  for.  It 
did  not  involve  self-extinction.  Far  from  destroying,  it  merely 
rendered  doubtful  and  ipso  facto  energizing,  vital  and  reason- 
ing perceptions.  Indeed  it  allowed  a  fuller  scope  for  his  mental 
restlessness  than  either  negation  or  affirmation  could  of 
themselves  supply.     Hence  we  have  the  important  fact  that 
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Skepticism  afforded  to  the  Hellenic  thinker  the  satisfaction 
of  those  instincts  which  among  other  philosophers  is  provided 
by  Idealism.  For  that  matter,  all  the  Greek  Skeptics,  when 
duly  analyzed,  are  more  or  less  idealists.  What  they  question 
is  chiefly  externality,  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of  phe- 
nomena, of  elaborate  ratiocination,  of  common  opinion.  They 
do  not  dispute  the  reality  as  mere  appearances  of  sense- 
impressions  or  mental  perceptions ;  nor  the  binding  nature 
of  social  and  legal  obligations ;  nor  again  do  they  deny  con- 
sciousness as  the  final  test  of  truth.  Indeed,  had  Descartes 
or  Bishop  Berkeley  lived  in  ancient  Greece,  they  would  have 
been  classified  with  Pyrrhon  and  Ainesidemos.  .  .  .  But  I 
will  not  trench  further  upon  matters  which  my  paper  dis- 
cusses, so  I  will  now  begin  to  read. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Free-thought  in  Greece  suffered  a 
reverse  by  the  death  of  Sokrates,  though  its  effect  in  this  as  in 
other  similai*  cases  was  probably  only  temporary.  By  the  instru- 
mentality of  Meletos  and  his  impeachment,  the  popular  orthodoxy 
of  the  Athenians  had  been  vindicated,  the  divinities  of  Olympui? 
had  heen  preserved  in  their  original  status  and  dignity.  The 
mischief  of  unrestrained  Eristic  had  been  authoritatively  affirmed. 
The  subversive  tendendee  of  free  speculation  in  religion  and 
morality  had  been  duly  punished.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian 
mob,  it  mattered  little  that  this  expiation  for  irreligion  and  im- 
morality had  been  consummated  in  the  person  of  the  most  religious 
and  purest  Greek  that  ever  lived.  The  denial  given  by  Sokrates's 
high  character  to  the  supposed  ill  results  of  his  thought  was  en- 
tirely disregarded.  His  persecutors  and  judges  acted  on  the  princi- 
ples which  have  always  animated  bigoted  dogmatists.  They  were  no 
more  inclined  to  accept  an  unblemished  life  as  an  answer  to  a  charge 
of  immorality,  than  the  Inquisition  was  to  accept  a  religious  life  as 
a  reply  to  the  indictment  of  *  heretical  pravity.'  The  immediate 
consequence  of  Sokrates's  death  was  therefore  the  dispersion  of  his 
followers.  Plato  and  Eukleides  fled  to  Megara,  other  disciples  took 
refuge  elsewhere.  But  like  the  early  Christians,  who  were  *  scattered 
abroad '  by  persecution,  these  pupils  of  the  great  Athenian  thinker 
employed  their  dispersion  for  the  dissemination  of  their  master's 
ideas.  Later  on,  imleed,  this  diffusion  of  thought  and  philosophy, 
once  concentrated  in  Athens,  became  a  general  movement  through 
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ihe  decreasing  importance  of  that  city  as  the  metropolis  of 
Hellenic  culture  which  set  in  after  the  battle  of  Chaironeia.  But 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourth  century  places  as  wide  apart 
as  Megara,  Gyrene,  Elis,  Eretria,  <&c.,  became  centres  more  or  less 
important  of  some  phase  of  Sokratic  teaching.  Chiefest  of  these 
schools,  both  as  regards  the  men  who  co-operated  in  its  foundation 
and  as  preserving  the  most  characteristic  methods  of  Sokrates,  was 
that  of  M^ara.  From  this  school  proceeded  the  thinker  who  in 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era  most  resembled  Sokrates, 
viz.: 

PyrrhdnJ 

Pyrrh6n  was  bom  at  Elis  about  365  B.C.,  and  therefore  half  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Sokrates.  In  early  life  he  devoted 
himself  to  painting,  and  some  writers  have  thought  that  reflection 
on  the  subject  of  his  art  might  have  first  suggested  the  speculations 
that  afterwards  induced  him  to  become  a  Skeptic.  He  at  any 
rate  soon  abandoned  the  brush  and  betook  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  Croing  to  Megara,  he  placed  himself  under  the  teach- 
ing of  Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon,  who  was  himself  a  Skeptic  and 
a  renowned  teacher  among  the  Megaric  phUosophers.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Anaxarchos,  a  disciple  of  another 
Skeptic,  Metrodoros  of  Chios,  who  followed  the  traditions  of  Demo- 
kritos.  In  company  with  Anaxarchos,  he  is  reported  to  have  joined 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  India.  This  tradition 
is  the  more  interesting  because  the  similarity  of  his  Skeptical  creed 
with  some  of  the  methods  and  tenets  of  Hindu  thinkers  was 
recognized  at  a  very  early  date.  I  shall  have  to  touch  upon  this 
connexion  a  little  further  on.  After  his  return  from  this  expedition 
Fyrrhdn  appears  to  have  settled  down  in  his  native  town,  and  to 
have  pursued  the  calling  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  He  gathered 
round  him  a  circle  of  disciples,  some  of  whom  afterwards  became 
famous.  It  is  probable  that  Pyrrh6n,  like  most  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophers,  gave  lessons  not  only  on  philosophy,  but  on 
poetry  and  general  literature  as  well.     He  was  himself  a  man  of 

■  Besides  the  usual  Histories  of  Philosophy,  of  which  the  best  are 
Brandis  and  Zeller,  oompare,  on  the  subject  of  Pyrrhdn,  Zimmermann*8  two 
monographs :  1.  DargteUvng  dtr  PyrrlionUohen  Philosophie;  2.  Abhandlvng 
iiher  den  Uriprung^  da$  Wesen,  v/nd  die  hUtorisohe  Bedevtung  der  Pyr- 
rkottisehen  Philotophie,  Erlangen,  1841-43.  8ee  also,  on  the  chronology 
of  the  later  Skeptics,  De  Philosop/utrum  Scejfticontm  SticoeMwnilniSf 
P.  Leander  Haas,  1875.  By  far  the  best  and  fairest  English  work  on  the 
Greek  Skeptics  is  Mr.  Levin's  Siw  Letrtui-es  introductory  to  the  Pkilosophu 
eal  Writingi  of  Cicero^  Cambridge,  1871. 
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large  and  broad  culture,  and  conversant,  as  most  of  the  Skeptics 
were,  with  all  the  knowledge  of  his  time.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  Homer  was  his  favourite  poet,  and  that  he  claimed  to 
find  some  suggestions  of  Skepticism  in  his  lines.  He  also  studied 
the  writings  of  Demokritos,  whose  doctrines  agreed  on  so  many 
points  with  the  Sokratic  teaching  he  had  acquired  at  Megara. 
Whatever  other  success  attended  Pyrrh6n's  teaching,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  him  wealth.  His  drcumstanoes  are  described 
as  being  marked  by  extreme  poverty,  which,  however,  he  bore 
with  the  unruffled  serenity  of  mind  becoming  a  philosopher.  He 
was  held  in  so  great  repute  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  made 
him  their  high-priest  and  erected  statues  in  his  honour.  On  the 
other  hand,  fables  and  ludicrous  stories  were  drcnlated  concerning 
the  extremity  to  which  he  carried  his  principle  of  Skeptical  in- 
difference.* He  was  said,  e.g.,  to  be  generally  attended  by  a  body- 
guard of  disciples  whose  exertions  were  directed  to  protecting 
their  master  from  falling  over  precipices,  being  bitten  by  mad  dogB, 
run  over  by  passing  vehicles,  or  from  other  dangers  to  which  his 
sublime  indifference  to  the  contingencies  of  life  exposed  him.  But 
as  more  than  one  of  his  biographers  have  remarked,  the  half-insane 
man  thus  depicted  could  never  have  been  chosen  by  the  Elians  as 

'  It  is  a  natural  error  of  the  vulgar  to  formulate  all  speculative  ratio- 
cinations and  conolosions  in  some  practical  or  sensuous  form.  Closely 
related  as  their  own  minds  are  to  actual  phenomena^  and  impatient  of  all 
abstractions,  they  cannot  conceive  an  intellect  finding  pleasure  in  pure 
speculation  for  its  own  sake  —  watching  with  interest  the  birlh,  growth, 
and  juxtaposition  of  its  immaterial  creations,  or  formulating  hypotheses 
not  easily  reconciled  with  the  conditions  of  actual  material  existence. 
*The  carnal  mind  is  enmity,'  not  only 'against  God,'  but  against  ideal 
philosophy.  Hence,  whenever  abstract  thought  seems  to  assume  or  involve 
concrete  absurdity,  such  men  hasten  to  overwhelm  it  in  the  ruins,  as  they 
think,  of  a  reduetio  ad  abswrdum.  Thus  Pyrrhon's  contemporaries,  per- 
ceiving the  futility  in  practice  of  complete  indifference,  were  eager  to  point 
out  the  ridiculous  consequences  involved  in  such  a  position.  A  satirist  of 
the  time  might  have  written — 

*  And  coxcombs  vanquish  Pyrrhdn  with  a  grin.' 

Nor  is  it  coxcombs  only  who  indulge  in  this  easy  refutation  of  abstract 
philosophy.  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to  Berkeley's  denial  of  matter,  by  striking 
his  stick  on  the  ground,  was  probably  regarded  by  himself  as  conclusive. 
Even  Gk)elhe  was  ready  with  his  dislike  of  transcendentalism  to  enjoy  an 
argument  of  this  kind ;  for  when  Fichte's  house  was  attacked  by  riotous 
sludent49,  and  his  windows  were  broken,  he  remarked  :  '  Fichte  might  now 
convince  himself  in  the  most  disagreeable  way  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  Not' Me  to  exist  externally  to  the  J/Jp.' 
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bigh-priesty  nor  made  the  object  of  so  much  honour  and  veneration 
as  we  know  Pyrrhdn  to  have  been;  we  are  indeed  assured  by 
Ainesidemos'  that  though  he  was  skeptically  undecided  and  in- 
difTerent  in  speculation,  he  was  prompt  and  resolute  in  action — a 
combination  which  our  researches  will  prove  is  by  no  means  the 
impossibility  that  it  is  often  thought.  Fyrrh6n  lived  to  be  ninety 
years  of  age,  so  that  if  the  effect  of  a  phUosopby  in  producing  lon- 
gevity is  a  proof  of  its  salutary  influence,  Skepticism  may  claim  a 
high  rank.  Nor  is  Pyrrh6n  by  any  means  an  isolated  example  of 
a  nonagenarian  Skeptic.  Indeed,  I  may  incidentally  remark  that 
the  length  of  days  generally  attained  by  the  followers  of  those 
Greek  sects  who  professed  to  cultivate  Ataraxia — philosophic 
calm — is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  culture  was  not  in  vain. 

Pyrrh6n's  teaching  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  like  that  of 
Sokrates,  entirely  by  conversation  and  oral  instruction.  He  left 
no  written  works  behind  him ;  indeed,  the  only  mention  of  a 
writing  of  his  is  an  ode  he  is  reported  to  have  addressed  to  Alex  • 
ander.  We  are  therefore  entirely  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of 
his  doctrine  on  the  works  of  his  disciples.  Chiefeet  among  these 
is  Hmon  of  Phlios,  a  poet  and  dramatist  who  himself  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  Skeptical  teacher  second  only  to  that  of  Pyrrhon. 
He  is  styled  by  Sextos  Empeirikos,  *  the  Interpreter  (o  irpoif>rfrq<;)  of 
Pyrrh6n,'  a  relation  which  has  been  compeared  not  very  happily  to 
that  of  Aaron  to  Moses.  Accepting,  then,  the  evidence  of  Timon 
as  to  the  teaching  of  his  master,  we  are  told  that  the  road  of 
happiness — the  supreme  end  of  man — consists  in  the  observance  of 
the  three  following  precepts : 

1.  We  must  consider  what  things  are  in  their  own  nature  or 
inherently. 

2.  We  must  consider  what  they  are  relatively  to  us. 

3.  We  must  observe  the  consequences  or  lessons  of  this  relation. 
As  to  the  first,  Timon,  after  Pyrrh6n,  determines  that  all  things 

in  their  real  nature  are  indifferent,  indeterminable,  indistinguishable, 
so  that  neither  by  our  sensations  nor  by  human  opinion  can  we 
discriminate  truth  or  error.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  will  not  trust 
them,  but  imdogmatically,  impartially,  and  fearlessly  will  stand 
apart,  and  will  admit  of  all  things  that  they  no  more  exist  than 
they  do  not  exist.  With  this  definition  of  Skeptic  wisdom  agree 
other  witnesses  of  the  Pyrrhonic  philosophy.  Thus  we  learn  from 
a  certain  Askanios  of  Abdera  that  Pyrrh6n  maintained  there  was 
nothing  (inherently)  beautiful  or  ugly,  right  or  wrong,  and  hence 
nothing  that  could  be  defined  as  absolute  truth.  Men  were  ruled  in 
their  conduct  by  laws  and  customs,  and  Ainesidemos  assures  us 
VOL.  I.  U 
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that  Pyrrh6n  determined  nothing  dogmatically  on  aoconnt  of  ihe 
equal  balance  of  oontradictories  that  existed  in  all  subjects.  In 
practical  life  he  claimed  to  be  guided  by  appearances.  Another 
Skeptical  position  with  which  he  was  credited  was  that  nothing 
was  to  be  accepted  as  hypotheticaUy  true,  and  hence  that  the  deliver- 
ances of  the  senses  or  the  reason  could  not  be  assumed  as  indubit- 
ably certain.  The  utmost  that  might  safely  be  affirmed  was  simply 
the  actual  appearance  or  presentation  as  such  of  any  thought  or 
idea  to  the  individual  himself.  This  position  Pyrrh6n  and  his' 
school  exemplified  by  quoting  the  old  proposition  of  Herakleitos 
and  Demokritos  :  *  That  honey  is  sweet  I  do  not  assert,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  I  admit.'  The  practical  outcome  of  these 
Skeptical  doctrines  was  naturally  Epochs — ^abstention  from  all 
affirmation,  or  as  it  was  called,  with  a  rei3X)6pect  to  Pythagoras, 
Aphasia — Skeptical  speechlessness.  Assertion  was  to  be  limited 
to  imperative  deliverances  of  the  senses  or  inward  oonsdousness,  and 
even  thus  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  predication  of  appearance 
or  seeming.  As  to  the  final  result,  Ataraxia  would  foUow  the  sus- 
pense as  certainly  as  its  shadow  clave  to  the  substance,  Ataraxia 
being  in  speculative  questions  that  stat«  of  imperturbable  serenity 
which  in  the  inevitable  ills  of  existence  was  denoted  by  a  correlative 
term,  equanimity  (/terpawra^cta). 

One  unfortunate  result  of  Pyrrh6n's  having  left  behind  him 
no  written  work  is  our  ignorance  of  the  full  scope  of  his  Skeptical 
teachings.  So  great  was  his  influence  on  all  subsequent  Skeptics 
that  theories  and  arguments  were  often  attributed  to  him,  sometimes 
even  called  after  his  name,  in  the  initiation  or  development  of  whidi 
he  had  no  concern.  Thus  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  we  may 
ascribe  to  him  or  to  some  disciple  of  his  the  first  enunciation  of 
the  celebrated  Ten  *  Tropoi,'  or  modes  of  withholding  assent,  which 
might  be  described  as  the  Decalogue  of  the  Greek  Skeptics.  They 
are  evidently  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  systematic  formulae 
contained  in  their  writings,  and  in  that  particular  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Decalogue  of  uncertain  date  found  in  the  Books 
of  Moses.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pyrrh6n,  are 
frequently  called  by  his  name,  but  they  cannot  be  so  immediately 
traced  to  his  authorship  or  authority  as  to  be  actually  attributable 
to  him.  Probably  he  put  them  forth  in  some  elementary  form,  or 
he  may  have  collected  and  arranged  the  instances  and  illustrations 
on  which  their  classification  is  based,  and  they  were  afterwards 
elaborated  by  a  later  Skeptic.  The  majority  of  critics,  with  whom 
I  agree,  assign  them  to  Ainesidemos.  I  have  accordingly  reserved 
their  consideration  until  we  come  to  speak  of  that  thinker. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  more  authoritative  indications  of  his 
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teaching,  we  perceive  that  FyrriKmic  Skepticism  inculcates  a  position 
of  reticence  or  suspense,  passing  into  negation,  on  all  subjects  of 
speculation.  Bat  we  must  by  no  means  extend  Pyrrh6n's  doubt  or 
denial  to  the  dictates  of  morality  or  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  a 
citizen  to  the  State  in  which  he  lived.  Pyrrh6n  clearly  evinced  the 
faculty  of  Sokrates  for  discriminating  between  what  was  specula- 
tively uncertain  and  what  was  practically  expedient  or  imperative. 
Among  the  latter  he  placed  the  ordinary  ethical  duties  that  men 
owe  to  each  other.  Cicero  gives  it  as  a  maxim  of  Pyrrh6n's  that, 
*  excepting  virtue,  nothing  was  worth  having; '  in  other  words,  mo- 
rality was  not  only  the  highest  but  the  only  good.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  explained  his  frequent  fits  of  reverie  by  saying  that  he  studied 
how  to  become  virtuous.  Indeed  his  special  position  as  high-priest, 
as  well  as  the  customary  deference  of  all  Skeptics  to  the  laws  and 
observances  required  by  the  State,  demanded  a  strict  insistence  on 
moral  obligations.  This  was  further  enforced  by  the  pure,  unselfish 
example  of  his  own  life.  The  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  fellow-townsmen,  not  only  duringhis  life  but  long  after  his  death ,  is 
only  reconcilable  with  his  exemplification  of  the  highest  personal 
social  and  civic  virtues.  By  his  disciples  he  was  almost  worshipped. 
Timon  celebrates  in  glowing  verses  his  freedom  from  blind  reverence 
for  opinion,  from  the  inane  puerilities  of  Sophists,  from  the  seductions 
of  a  deceptive  rhetoric,  frt}m  the  trivial  pursuits  of  those  who 
cultivate  physical  science.  He  wants  to  learn  Pyrrh6n's  secret  of 
living  in  a  passionless  serenity  far  above  ordinary  mortals,  and 
worthy  only  of  the  gods.  Nor  was  this  high  estimate  confined  to 
disciples  and  personal  friends.  He  is  said  to  have  won  over  to  his 
disposition — the  equable  tenor  of  his  life — men  who  refused  to  accept 
his  philosophy,  such  as,  e,g,  Epikouros  and  Nausiphanes.  The  sub- 
lime development  of  Ataraxia  that  procured  for  Pyrrh6n  this  renown 
was  alleged  by  contemporaries  to  be  the  product  of  his  intercourse 
with  Hindu  mystics,  but  a  more  obvious  mode  of  accounting  for 
it  is  to  attribute  it  to  his  assiduous  imitation  of  Sokrates. 

With  the  materials  now  before  us  we  are  in  a  position  to 
award  Pyrrh6n  his  due  place  among  the  Free-thinkers  of  Greece. 
Ordinarily  he  is  classified  as  the  first  of  Greek  Skeptics.  This  can 
only  mean  that  he  first  systematized  the  principles  of  Free-thought 
that  were  current  in  Hellenic  speculation  from  its  earliest  com- 
mencement. The  first  Greek  Skeptic  is  Sokrates,  in  virtue  of  his 
enunciation  of  Nescience  as  the  static  and  normal  condition  of  the 
philosophic  thinker;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  principles  and 
methods  more  or  less  implying  Skepticism  were  current  long  prior 
even  to  Sokrates.  What  Pyrrh6n,  therefore,  accomplished  for  Free- 
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ihonght  was  to  carry  to  tbeir  legitimate  condnsion  and  consoli- 
date the  traditions  and  methods  of  free- inquirers  from  the  earliest 
infancy  of  Greek  speculation.  Setting  aside  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  terminology,  there  is  nothing  in  Pyrrhonism  that  we 
have  not  already  met  with  in  tracing  the  course  of  Hellenic 
Skepticism.  If  Fyrrh6n  denied  the  validity  of  the  senses  as  an 
attestation  of  absolute  truth,  the  denial  was  as  old  as  Greek  thought. 
If  he  mistrusted  the  processes  of  the  reason,  this  was  no  more  than 
the  Eleatics  had  done.  If  he  made  a  distinction  between  individual 
and  relative  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  or  absolute  truth 
on  the  other,  this  had  long  been  established  by  Protagoras.  If 
he  maintained  Epochs  to  be  the  highest  mark  of  philosophic  wisdom, 
this  was  only  the  substitution  of  a  general  method  or  procedure 
for  the  personal  conviction  of  ignorance  which  Sokrates  asserted. 
If  he  laid  stress  on  Ataraxia  as  the  wise  man's  goal,  both  the  thing 
and  the  term  had  been  already  affirmed  by  prior  philosophers, 
notably  by  Demokritos.  No  doubt  he  and  his  school  went  beyond 
all  former  doubters  so  far  as  they  suffered  neutrality  or  equipoise 
to  be  transmuted  into  Negation,  and  the  personal  experience  of  the 
individual  to  become  an  indisputable  law  oi  the  universe;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  this  step  in  advance  of  tiaie  Skepticism  was  taken 
unconsciously,  it  was  undoubtedly  combined  with  an  appreciation 
of  suspense  or  reticence  as  the  normal  standpoint  of  the  Skeptic 

Besides  its  development  in  the  direction  of  Negation,  Pyrrh6n 
represents  another  advance  in  Greek  Skepticism.  He  not  only 
organized  its  procedures,  but  he  named  and  classified  them.  To  his 
school  we  must  ascribe  the  numerous  terms  and  formulas  by  which 
suspense  or  dissidence  continued  to  be  denoted  among  Greek  Free- 
thinkers during  the  next  five  centuries.  Sokrates,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  not  care  to  define.  Probably  no  teacher  ever  existed  lees 
solicitous  to  formulate  fixed  rules  and  methods,  whether  for  thought 
or  conduct.  The  only  philosophical  prescription  that  can  be  hirlj 
associated  with  his  name  is  the  celebrated  *  Kiiow  thyself,'  and 
perhaps  a  simple  assertion  of  Nescience.  But  with  Pyrrh6n  we 
reach  the  technical  stage  of  Skeptical  evolution.  In  his  school,  if 
not  by  himself,  was  sown  the  seed  of  that  wonderful  harvest  of 
technical  terms,  axioms,  formulas,  and  definitions  that  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  subsequent  Skeptics.  Considering  its  scope,  no 
school  of  Greek  thinkers  possesses  such  an  armoury  of  weapons, 
offensive  and  defensive.  Every  phase  and  degree  of  Skepticism, 
incipient  doubt,  Nesci^ice,  suspense,  indifference,  apathy,  Ataraxia, 
is  the  subject  of  a  lavish  nomenclature  and  of  a  varied  and  reite- 
rated definition.     There  seems,  we  must  admit,  no  inconsiderable 
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inoongruitj  between  a  system  claiming  to  be  founded  on  Nesdenoe 
and  such  a  number  of  exact  formulas,  rules,  and  technical  terms. 
An  adverse  critic  might  not  unfairly  insist  that  such  a  phenomenon 
indicated  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Skeptics  themselves  that 
their  principles  and  processes  were  those  of  a  minority,  and  that 
their  due  maintenance  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.  At  any 
rate  Pyrrh6n  and  his  school  must  be  credited  with  the  formal 
shaping,  consolidation,  and  codification  which  Skepticism  ever  after 
preserved.  In  that  sense  it  may  be  allowed  he  is  the  first  of  Gi*eek 
Skeptics. 

Pyrrh6n's  relation  to  the  general  Free-thought  of  Gi^ece  we  have 
already  glanced  at.  We  must  now  consider  those  affinities,  most  of 
them  of  a  Skeptical  character,  which  he  shares  with  Sokrates. 

We  saw  in  the  case  of  Sokrates  that  he  regarded  his  Nescience 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  knowledge.  The  sincere  convic- 
tion of  ignorance  must,  he  thought,  stimulate  men  to  its  attempted 
removaL  Precisely  the  same  effect  was  contemplated  by  the 
PyrrhonistB  as  the  consequence  of  their  more  formal  £pocb^.  The 
investigation  that  led  up  to  suspense  was  not  assumed  to  stop 
there.  It  was  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  that  presupposed 
a  further  expenditure  of  energy.  It  merely  represented  the  resting- 
place  between  one  search  and  the  next.  It  was  the  Skeptic's 
verdict  on  the  past  rather  than  his  anticipation  of  the  future.  In 
the  future  the  conditions  of  the  suspense  might  be  changed,  the 
balance  of  antitheticals  become  uneven,  or  a  new  impulse  or  direc- 
tion might  be  imparted  to  the  Zetetic  energies  of  humanity.  But 
concerning  the  future  the  Skeptic  did  not  greatly  trouble  himself. 
He  was  satisfied,  indeed  he  desired,  that  the  future  should  be  as 
the  present,  filled  up. with  the  congenial  duties  of  suspense  and 
search,  the  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  ti*ue  intellectual 
existence.  Besides  being  an  incentive  to  further  investigation, 
Epochs  was  imperative.  The  mere  act  of  withholding  assent  con- 
sidered apart  from  search  and  from  its  virtue  as  a  deed  of  self- 
efiacement  was  not  regarded  by  the  Skeptic  as  a  state  of  ideal 
perfection — ^the  crowning  point  of  human  excellence,  as  it  might  be 
depicted  in  imagination.  It  was  conditioned  not  by  abstract  con- 
siderations and  potentialities,  but  by  actual  necessities.  There  is  a 
tacit  agreement  among  all  Skeptics  on  this  point :  they  submit  their 
system  as  a  concession  to  the  imperative  demands  of  human  exist- 
ence, as  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe. 
Epochs  was  therefore  the  unavoidable  starting-point  for  humanity, 
and  it  operated — 

1.  Speculatively,  by  impelling  men  to  search. 
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2.  Ethically,  by  stimulating  men  to  virtue. 

3.  Keligiously,  by  inducing  self-denial. 

4.  Finally,  by  engendering  Ataxaria. 

1.  The  first  point  I  have  already  glanced  at.  We  must  always 
remember  that  to  the  active-minded  and  restless  Greek,  search 
was  equivalent  to  knowledge,  and  whatever  standpoint  postulated 
search  demanded  knowledge.  To  us  knowledge  implies  certitude, 
definitive,  iu^Edlible.  The  Purrhonist,  with  his  profounder  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  things,  disclaimed  all  such  pretentions 
arrogance.  To  him  it  was  a  ceaseless  inquiry,  and  Epochs  was 
only  the  breathing  space  that  heralded  and  prepared  the  way  for 

'  another  outburst  of  energy.  We  have  already  seen  what  a  high, 
unselfish  purposefulness  this  consideration  induced  in  Sokrates. 
Hift  Nescience  was  not  the  cry  of  despair,  but  of  effort^  buoyant, 
continuous,  and  untiring ;  we  might  compare  it  to  the  conviction  of 
moral  and  spiritual  imperfection  which  so  many  earnest  religionists 
possess,  and  which  not  only  incites  to  perfection,  but  itself  increases, 
pari  passu,  with  every  successive  advance  in  that  direction. 

Like  Sokrates,  Pyrrh6n  was  also  a  Zetetic  philosopher.  Give 
him  material  for  search,  for  a  juxtaposition  of  antitheticals,  for 
Epochd,  for  a  renewal  of  effort,  and  you  gave  him  all  that  he  needed 
for  the  complete  formation  and  elaboration  of  a  philosophy.  His 
mind,  restless,  vivacious,  untiring,  needed  not  that  complacency  of 
knowledge  and  in&dlibility  which  more  often  deters  from  than  incites 
to  intellectual  exertion.  Although  he  sometimes  indulged  in  the 
sweeping  negations  that  form  so  easy  and  tempting  a  weapon  against 
affirmative  dogmatists,  he  was  not  forgetful  that  truths  claiming  to 
be  unquestionable  were  but  so  many  examples  of  finality,  indications 
the  intellect  had  attained  on  those  specific  points  the  end  of  its 
tether.  Pyrrh6n  therefore  prosecuted  the  ceaseless  search  which  ever 
after  continued  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Hellemc  Skep- 
tidsm.  His  efibrts  doubtless  met  with  the  same  success  in  kind 
and  degree  as  have  always  attended  such  disinterested  inquiries. 
The  wider  and  more  complete  the  investigation,  the  more  justifiable 
he  found  the  Epochs  &om  which  it  started,  and  to  which  it  was 
destined  ultimately  to  return. 

2.  More  remarkable,  perhaps,  were  the  ideas  of  Sokrates,  Pyrrh6n, 
and  their  Skeptical  successors,  as  to  the  efiect  of  Epochs  regarded 
as  a  starting-point  of  ethical  action.  That  Sokrates  considered  his 
Nescience  to  possess  a  moral  significance,  we  have  already  seen.  It 
was  the  active  suppression  of  the  self-conceit  and  opinionativeness 
which  are  so  often  the  soiu*ces  of  youthful  folly  and  recklessness. 
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It  tended,  by  its  counteraction  of  the  selfish  instincts,  to  induce  that 
altruistic  disposition  which  is  the  basis  of  all  social  and  political 
life.     Similarly  Pyrrh6n  regarded  his  abstention  from  decision  afl 
possessing  an  ethical  signification.     That  he  was  correct  from  the 
standpoint  of  Greek  thinkei-s,  and  in  relation  to  their  definition 
of  Ethics  as  a  branch  of  Politics,  appears  to  me  unquestionable. 
The  self -distrust  and  humility  it  inculcated  necessarily  subordinated 
the  individual  to  ihe  community  of  which  he  formed  a  part.     In 
the   confessed  absence  of  speculative  and  absolute  certitude,  it 
referred  him  to  the  conclusions  of  experience,  to  the  approved 
lessons  of  social  and  political  life,  for  standards  of  conduct  and 
practice.     Inherently  such  an  authority  might  not  be  the  highast 
conceivable,  but  it  was  the  best  obtainable,  and  even  its  defects,  re- 
garded from  a  standpoint  of  philosophy,  were  more  than  compensated 
by  its  entire  harmony  with  the  Greek  conception  of  patriotism. 
For  we  must  remember  that  among  the  foremost  thinkers  of  Greece 
patriotism  was  far  more  than  an  ordinary  human  or  even  social 
duty.    Its  motives,  sanctions,  and  prescriptions  were  esteemed  sacred 
and  divine.     To  a  cultured  Greek  statesman,  as,  e.g.  Perikles,  his 
own  country  of  Hellas  or  Attica  was  more  an  object  of  worship 
them  the  deities  of  Olympus.     The  existence  and  tangibility  of  its 
interests  contrasted  favourably  with  the  incertitude  in  which  both 
the  being  and  attributes  of  the  popular  divinities  were  necessarily 
invested.     Tbe  duty  of  sacrifice  to  Her6  or  Aphrodite  might  be 
questioned,  the  obligation  of  self-immolation  if  necessary  at  the 
shrine  of  patriotism,  was  indisputable.   Now  the  Skeptical  require- 
ment of  a  complete  deference  on  grounds  of  expediency  to  the  laws, 
customs,  and  even  religion  of  the  State,  admirably  fell  in  with  this 
conception  of  patriotism.     It  posited  the  State  as  an  authority 
whose  dictates,  whatever  their   speculative    incertitude,  had  a 
practical  and  utilitarian  obligation  which  was  irresistible.     It  is 
no  uncommon  objection  against  Skepticism  that  the  excess  of  in- 
dividualism it  engenders  tends  to  produce  a  disturbing  infiuence  in 
the  social  relations  of  manlpnd.     This  might  be  true  of  the  negative 
dogmatism  which  often  bears  the  name  of  Skepticism,  it  certainly 
is  not  true  of  the  mere  attitude  of  suspense.     Of  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  normal  effect  is  to  induce  an  acquiescence  in  the  thinker's 
environment,  and  a  deference  to  customary  standai'ds  and  rules  of 
action.     It  creates  an  aptitude  and  inclination  for,  not  a  repugnance 
to,  social  existence.     1  may  observe  that  the  connection  thus  indi- 
cated by  Pyrrh6n  between  Epochs  and  political  and  ethical  conduct 
is  based  on  precisely  the  same  principles  that  Jesuits  and  other 
extreme  religious  sectaries  employ  to  procure  unconditional  sub- 
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mission  to  their  teaching  or  authority.  In  each  case  the  soirender 
of  the  individual  volition  or  knowledge  is  regarded  as  a  pre- requisite 
of  membership. 

But  Pyrrhonio  Epochs  contributed  to  right  moral  conduct  for 
another  reason.  By  creating  a  kind  of  deadlock  in  the  intellectual 
faculties,  it  compelled  men  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  practice, 
and  to  the  social  instincts  which  among  cultured  peoples  serve  as 
guides  of  practice.  This  was  one  main  outcome  of  the  Sokratic 
Nescience.  Batiocination  on  ethical  subjecta  being  uncertain  in  its 
conclusions,  an  appeal  to  the  direct  utterance  of  conscience,  reason, 
duty,  custom,  became  all  the  more  essential.  All  Skeptics  from 
Sokrates  downward  are  agreed  that  difficulties  in  speculation  must 
not  be  allowed  to  hamper,  thwart,  or  even  postpone  obvious  action. 
No  impossibility  of  formulating  an  absolute  definition  of  courage, 
e.g.  could  affect  the  duty  of  exemplifying  it  in  any  given  emer- 
gency. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 

Theirs  hut  to  do  and  die, 

is  the  well-known  principle  of  military  obedience,  and  a  similar 
rule  obtains  in  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  life,  immediate  action 
being  in  most  cases  not  only  the  best  but  the  only  solution  of  a 
difficulty.  This  subordination  of  speculation  to  the  cat^;oricai 
imperative  of  duty  is  a  principle  common  to  all  Skeptics.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  that  this  stress  on  conscience  as  a  rule  of  practice 
is  in  part  the  individual  and  subjective  aspect  of  the  obligation 
already  considered  of  deferring  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  prescriptions 
of  the  community,  for  the  conscience  of  every  man  will  of  necessity 
reflect  the  opinion  of  its  environment.  But  among  leading  Skeptics 
the  sacredness  of  the  individual  conscience  is  nevertheless  carefully 
guarded.  In  the  supreme  instance  of  Sokrates,  the  authority  of  his 
Daimon  was  clearly  regarded  as  paramount,  and  with  other  Skeptics 
there  was  generally  a  point  where  even  the  obligations  of  patriot- 
ism, semi-divine  as  they  were,  might  be  compelled  to  give  place  to 
the  *  still  small  voice '  of  the  man  himself.  P3n:Th6n,  at  any  rate, 
emphasized  the  principle  laid  down  *by  Sokrates.  He  required  the 
wise  man  starting  from  the  position  of  Epochs  to  look  to  the  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  his  feelings,  conscience,  &c.f  for  suggestions  of 
action.  Not  only  so,  but  he  demanded  that  he  should  carefully 
train  and  mould  his  impulses  so  that  their  decision  might  not  be 
erroneous.  In  effect — for  this  is  the  purport  of  his  recommendation 
— he  advised  the  creation  of  an  artificial  Daimon  whenever  a  man 
unlike  Sokrates  might  find  himself  unprovided  with  a  natural  one, 
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with  the  difference  that  ite  behests  should  be  not  only  negative  but 
positive  as  well. 

This  stress  upon  principles  of  action,  external  and  internal,  forms 
a  necessary  part  of  a  general  principle  of  all  Skeptics — I  mean 
their  preference  of  practice  to  theory.  Whether  this  characteristic 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  reaction  of  the  energizing  against  the 
proved  incertitude  and  incapacity  of  the  speculative  faculties,  or  as 
evincing  a  recognition  that  over-mucli  cogitation  tends  to  pai-alyse 
human  activity,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Hamlet,  is  a 
question  we  need  not  decide.  Probably  both  considerations  co- 
operate in  producing  the  idea.  At  any  rate,  it  is  common  to 
modem  as  well  as  to  ancient  Skeptics.  Montaigne  and  Charron, 
Lessing  and  Kant,  have  it  no  less  than  Sokrates  and  Pyrrh6n.  All 
agree  that  action  may  be  and  often  is  independent  of  speculation, 
t^t  it  has  a  sphere  of  its  own  into  which  the  ^  nicely  calculated 
less  or  more '  of  theoretic  and  probable  considerations  is  not  allowed 
to  trespass.  With  the  Greeks,  as  aJso  with  Montaigne,  Agrippa, 
and  other  modems,  the  outcome  of  this  feeling  was  singular.  It 
induced  a  stress  on  those  sciences  which  related  directly  to  human 
motives  and  rules  of  action,  to  the  neglect  of  all  theoretic  science 
whatsoever.  The  disdain  of  Sokrates  for  physical  science  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  life  we  have  ulready  noticed,  as  well  as  his 
contempt  for  the  Sophists  and  the  difierent  arts  they  pretended  to 
teach.  Timon  also  eulogizes  Pyrrh6n  for  his  contempt  of  physicist 
researches :  '  Thou  dost  not  care  to  investigate  whence  comes  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  Hellas,  or  the  source  and  final  destiny 
of  each  single  thing.'  When  we  come  to  Sextos  we  shall  find  the 
greater  part  of  his  writings  directed  against  the  sciences  of  his  day, 
and  endeavouring  to  prove  that  their  boasted  rules  and  methods 
end  only  in  self-contradiction  and  uncertainty.  More  anomalously, 
we  find  a  similar  distrust  of  theoretical  knowledge  even  in  a  pro- 
fessed humanist  like  Montaigne.  The  French  essayist,  like  his 
Greek  predecessors,  despises  all  mere  book-learning,  and  regards 
with  suspicion  and  contempt  the  physical-science  efforts  of  his  age. 
Here,  then,  we  find  the  Skeptical  distrust  of  theory  in  comparison 
with  practice,  of  speculation  compared  with  ethical  action,  attaining 
an  extreme  of  obscurantism,  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Skeptics  as  a  class,  is  entirely  opposed  to  their  general  tendencies. 

3.  Another  of  the  affinities  which  Pyrrh6n  and  his  school  share 
with  Sokrates  is  a  perception  of  what  might  be  called  the  religious 
nature  of  Skepticism  and  suspense.  Pyrrh6n,  we  have  seen,  was 
chosen  by  the  Elians  as  high-priest,  the  meaning  of  that  office 
probably  being  that  his  precepts  and  example  were  regarded  as 
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possessing  a  salutoiy,  half-religious,  half-moral  influence.  We  have 
also  seen  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  derived  his  doctrines  on 
the  deoeptiveness  of  outward  phenomena,  the  duty  of  suppressing 
assertion,  the  importance  of  preserving  a  serenity  that  no  outward 
agency  could  affect,  as  well  as  his  practice  of  profound  meditation, 
from  the  G^mnosophists  of  India.  Both  of  these  traditions 
point  to  Pyrrh6n's  recognition  of  intellectual  self-abnegation  aa 
possessing  a  religious  significance.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  show 
that  Skepticism  may  not  legitimately  bear  such  a  construction. 
In  its  essence  it  is  a  kind  of  self-denial,  and  that  of  the  most 
difficult  and  painful  character.  It  is  the  repression  of  certain 
instincts,  vigorous  in  all  men,  vehement  in  most,  in  the  direction 
of  assertion  or  negation,  and  the  greater  the  measure  of  Skepticism 
the  more  forcible  the  repression.  Now  this  suppression  of  self 
in  some  form  or  other  is  a  duty  inculcated  by  all  religions  as  well 
as  by  philosophies  that  claim  a  religious  character.  It  is  common, 
e,g.  to  Hindu  philosophy,  to  Christianity,  and  to  Greek  thought. 

In  the  first  case  the  Sankhya  philosopher  and  the  Buddhist 
exercised  self-denial — we  might  term  it  self-effacement— as  a  mode 
of  attaining  freedom  from  matter,  final  absorption,  and  Nirvana ; 
the  Christian  thinker  advocated  it  as  a  condition  of  service  to 
God,  or  to  facilitate  the  reception  ah  extra  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas ; 
the  Greek  philosopher  considered  it  a  salutary  act  of  self-discipline 
likely  to  induce  such  virtues  as  ingenuousness,  impartiality,  and 
philosophical  serenity.  We  shall  see  in  our  next  discussion  the 
lengths  to  which  this  principle  was  carried  by  Orientals ;  but  the 
principle  occupies  no  unimportant  position  in  Greek  philosophy,  all 
its  profounder  and  idealizing  thinkers,  from  Pythagoras  to  Plotinos, 
recognizing  its  influence.  Sokrates  r^arded  his  persistent  repree- 
sion  of  knowledge-consciousness  both  as  a  religious  act  of  obedience 
to  divine  command  and  as  a  condition  of  moral  progress.  The 
long-continued  silence  demanded  of  the  Pythagorean  became  in 
the  Sokratic  system  the  studied  repression  of  all  conviction.  Both 
philosophers  agreed  in  regarding  dogmatic  tendencies  and  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  as  marks  of  pride  and  self- consequence,  which 
in  the  interests  as  well  of  the  individual  as  of  humanity  it  was 
desirable  to  suppress.  These  considerations  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  religious  phase  of  Pyrrh6n's  teaching.  So  far  from  laying 
down  any  novel  theory  when  asserting  the  importance  of  suspense,  he 
was  only  following  some  of  the  earliest  traditions  of  Greek  thought. 
He  may  have  regarded  himself  as  sharing  with  Pythagoras  and 
Soki-ates  a  divinely  imposed  mission  to  suppress  imaginary  know- 
ledge.    He  certainly  believed  that  the  attempt  w^as  a  religious 
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duty  as  indacing  that  self-distrustful,  meek,  and  tranquil  frame 
of  mind  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religions  to  create.  Nor  was  its 
moral  efficacy  less  distinctly  marked ;  for  the  man  who,  in  virtue  of 
his  Epochs  or  the  intellectual  condition  it  implied,  possessed  suffi- 
cient command  over  himself  as  to  repress  assertion  on  all  doubtful 
subjects,  would  not  be  readily  led  astray  by  more  ordinary  propen- 
sities and  passions.  At  this  point  Fyrrhonic  suspense  touches  that 
stem  self-discipline  which  is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  Stoicism. 
Its  practical  operation  in  the  case  of  Pyrrh6n  himself  is  shown  by 
his  opinion  that  nothing  was  worth  striving  for  except  virtue. 

4r.  The  Pyrrhonic  employment  of  the  term  Ataraxia  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  derived  from  Demokritos,  but  as  to  the  thing  sig- 
nified there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pyrrh6n,  like  other  Skeptics, 
found  the  highest  exemplification  of  that  attainment  in  Sokrates. 
He  was  the  perennial  illustration  to  all  subsequent  thinkers  of 
complete  mental  tranquillity.  Whether  the  anecdote  recorded  of 
Pyrrhdn's  protesting  that  life  and  death  were  indifferent,  and,  being 
asked  why  he  did  not  die,  replying  because  it  was  indifierent,  be 
authentic  or  not,  the  story  is  hardly  mora  than  a  corollary  from  the 
later  scenes  of  Sokrates's  life.  If  any  man  ever  manifested  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  indifference  of  life  and  death,  it  was  Sokrates : 
nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  this  feeling  was  a  distinct  and  inevit- 
able product  of  his  teaching.  Had  he  been  careful  of  logical  defini- 
tion and  systematization,  he  might  have  devised  some  tei*m  with 
the  same  meaning  as  Ataraxia  in  order  to  mark  the  philosophical 
serenity  which  was  the  outcome  of  his  principles;  but  this  was 
a  methodical  conception  of  philosophy  absolutely  prohibited  by  his 
starting-point  of  Nescience.  Sokrates  was  in  this  particular  much 
more  dear-sighted  than  the  later  schools  of  Greek  Skeptics.  He 
discerned  the  incongruity  between  a  profession  of  personal  ignorance 
and  a  systematized  scheme  of  philosophy.  With  the  Pyrrhonists 
and  their  successors,  however,  Ataraxia  was  only  one  of  many 
terms  and  formulas  employed  to  denote  complete  intellectual 
immobility,  the  Nirvana  of  Greek  philosophy.  Pyrrh6n's  manifes- 
tation of  this  characteristic  was  so  transcendent  that  Timon  com- 
pared him  to  a  god.  In  conjunction  with  this  phase  of  Sokratic 
and  Pyrrhonic  teaching,  and  connecting  it  still  further  with  Hindu 
speculation,  is  the  fact  that  both  Sokrates  and  Pyrrh6n  seem  to 
have  practised  the  absorbed  reverie  so  characteristic  of  Oriental 
thinkers.  One  of  the  best-attested  stories  in  the  history  of  Sokrates 
is  his  having  remained  on  one  occasion  in  a  state  of  rapt  meditation 
for  a  whole  night,  and  the  same  peculiarity  is  satirized  by  Aristo- 
phanes so  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a  common  habit  of  his  life ;  indeed 
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thifl  was  only  the  natural  conseqaence  of  a  persistent  observance 
of  the  injunction  'Know  thyself^'  no  man  engaged  in  earnest 
introspection  being  able  always  to  avcdd  that  self  concentration 
which  takes  the  form  of  reverie.  The  same  trait  is  manifested  also 
in  Pyrrh6n's  character.  He  recommended  profound  meditation  to 
his  disciples  as  a  method  of  self-discipline,  and  as  likely  to  induce 
ethical  perfection.  I  have  mentioned  the  anecdote  of  his  having 
been  once  asked  by  a  disciple  the  meaning  of  his  contemplative 
moods,  when  he  replied  that  he  was  studying  how  to  become  more 
virtuous.  Another  of  the  stories  bearing  on  this  point  is  a  little 
ludicrous.  Pyrrh6n  being  once  in  a  storm-tossed  ship,  when  his 
fellow-passengers  were  terrified  lest  they  should  be  drowned,  the 
philosopher,  who  displayed  the  utmost  indifference,  directed  their 
attention  to  a  pig  composedly  feeding  on  deck  as  an  example  of 
undisturbed  serenity — porcine  Ataraxia,  we  might  term  it-^  which 
they  might  worthily  emulate.  When  we  come  to  later  Skeptics  we 
shall  find  this  apathy  shading  off  into  a  mystic  idealism  and  self- 
extinction  little  if  at  all  distinguishable  from  Oriental  Nihilism. 

Enough  has  now  been  advanced  as  to  their  community  of  views 
and  methods  to  identify  Sokrates  and  Pyrrh6n  as  men  of  similar 
disposition,  and  as  followers  of  a  common  Skepticism.  Nor  are  we 
left  in  forming  this  conclusion  to  a  comparison  of  incidental  traits 
which  the  traditionary  portraits  of  the  two  thinkers  reveal  to  us. 
We  have  the  direct  evidence  of  Sextos  Empeirikos  and  Cicero  for 
the  fact  that  Sokrates  was  regarded  as  a  high  authority  by  Pyr- 
rhonists,  and  that  different  sects  of  Skeptics  called  themselves  by 
his  name.  Hence  whatever  distinction  scholars  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  historical  infallibility,  have  made 
between  Sokrates  and  Pyrrhon,  Greek  writers  who  lived  within  four 
centuries  after  their  death,  when  their  traditions  were  still  alive 
among  the  schools  and  disciples  created  by  them,  recognized  no  such 
difference.  *  The  conjecture  is  not  improbable,'  says  Brandis,  *  that 
Fyrrh6n  regarded  the  great  Athenian  as  his  pattern.' '  To  me  it 
rather  seems  that  they  were  men  in  kind  of  precisely  similar  intellec- 
tual idiosyncrasy,  who,  starting  from  the  same  standpoint,  pursued 
the  same  method  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal.  Setting  aside 
the  difference  of  greater  elaboration  and  systematization  in  the 
latter  thinker,  the  chief  difference  between  the  men  relates  to  the 
singular  diversity  of  their  fetes,  the  hemlock  cup  in  Athens  con- 
trasted with  a  high-priesthood  at  Elis,  as  to  which  a  contemporary  of 
Pyrrh6n  might  have  written : — 

nie  crueem  eceleris  pretium  tulit,  liic  diad^ma. 

»  Article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography  on  Pyrrhon. 
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E^asoDS  of  time,  place,  and  general  circumstances  would,  how- 
ever, go  &r  to  account  for  this  disparity. 

But  contrasted  as  schools,  the  Pjrrrhonists,  as  already  remarked, 
manifest  one  important  divergency  from  the  principles  of  Sokrates. 
They  represent  the  transition  of  pure  suspense  into  negation.  In- 
stead of  the  Sokratic  *I  am  ignorant,'  the  formula  becomes  general, 
'All  men  are  ignorant;'  in  other  words,  truth  is  inconceivable. 
We  are  able  to  trace  this  transition  hx)m  the  subjective  to  the 
objective,  from  the  singular  to  the  universal,  by  the  increase  of 
Skeptical  axioms  beginning  with  '  all,'  or  some  similar  formula  of 
nniversalism,  to  which  I  need  hardly  say  pure  Skepticism  has  no 
right.  Such  propositions  as  '  Truth  does  not  exist,'  *  Nothing  can 
be  known,'  which  were  to  emerge  in  Greek  Skepticism,  are  negative 
dogmas,  and  of  the  most  unjustifiable  kind.  Indeed,  a  more  glaring 
instance  of  non  sequitur  it  would  be  impossible  to  formulate  than 
the  inference  from  the  equipoise  of  particular  contradictories  or  from 
individual  Nescience  that  all  truth  is  impossible.  It  is  just  this  hasty 
conclusion  from  the  individual  to  the  universe  that  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  all  intolerant  and  supercilious  dogmatism,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  ihe  inference  is  made  in  a  negative  or  a  posi- 
tive direction.  So  far,  then,  as  Pyrrh6n  or  his  followers  accepted 
negative  or  even  largely  impersonal  conclusions,  they  evacuated 
the  only  safe  or  justifiable  position  of  the  Skeptic,  the  personal 
conviction  asserted  by  Sokrates.  As  a  result  of  these  negative 
tendencies  developed  by  Fyrrh6n's  successors,  we  have  even  now  the 
term  Pyrrhonism  employed  to  signify  negation  as  well  as  non- 
affirmation,  so  that  pure  Skepticism  has  been  generally  confounded 
with  a  determinate  denial  just  as  hostile  to  its  own  standpoint 
as  dogmatic  assertion.  We  may  perhaps  partly  account  for  this 
negative  development  of  Pyrrhonists  by  the  growth  of  peripatetic 
dogma  during  the  fourth  century  B.c.  It  certainly  appears  a 
rule  in  the  history  of  Greek  and  every  other  Skepticism  that  its 
juxtaposition  with  positive  dogma  is  certain  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional stress  on  negation.  When  therefore  this  is  manifested, 
perhaps  in  excess,  by  those  who  professedly  start  frt)m  a  position  of 
suspense,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  offensive  polemic  against 
avowed  adversaries  rather  than  the  defence  of  their  own  position. 
Skeptical  controversialists,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  are  not  a  whit 
fairer  or  more  scrupulous  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

The  name  of  Timon  '  is  so  associated  with  his  master  Pyrrh6n 
that  few  separate  remarks  are  needed  to  describe  him.     He  is  best 

'  On  Timon  compare  the  exhaustive  monograph  of  Wacbsmuth,  De 
Timone  PkliaMo, 
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known  for  certain  SAtinad  poems  in  which  he  attacked  dogmatic 
gynteaoM  and  anthors  of  every  kind.  He  also  expounded  the  leading 
principles  of  P3rrrhomc  thonght  in  some  terse  and  pungent  verses.' 
The  animus  revealed  by  Timon  against  dissentients  from  and 
opponents  to  the  Skeptical  method  iUustrates  that  controversial 
un&imess  of  which  all  the  later  Skeptics  supply  us  with  examples. 
Speculatively  a  complete  Skeptic,  he  however  agrees  with  Pyrrh6n 
that  virtue  is  the  supreme  good  of  man.' 

The  New  Academy  (ArkesUaos), 

The  precise  mean  in  philosophical  speculation  is  as  hard  to 
preserve  as  in  ethical  practice.  The  common  object  both  of  Sokra- 
tic  Nescience  and  Pyrrhonic  Epochs  was  to  form  a  barrier  against 
dogmatism  or  unfounded  and  arrogant  knowledge ;  but  the  history 
of  Pyrrhomsm  shows  us  that  the  barrier  broke  down,  and  that  not 
by  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  but  by  the  over  zeal  and  indiscretion 
of  its  adherents.  No  fataUty  is  more  common  in  the  history  of 
philosophical  principles  than  that  which  awaits  them  by  the  exag- 
gerated care  of  their  friends.  Philosophers  being — underneath  the 
long  flowing  cloaks  of  systems  and  dogmas — only  ordinary  mortals, 
occasionally  condescend  to  human  weakness.  Hence  they  some- 
times treat  their  principles  like  Puff's  actors  in  *  The  Critic  * — 
'  Give  them  a  good  thing,  and  Uiey  never  know  when  to  have  done 
with  it.'  The  Pyrrhonists  treated  their  starting-point  of  Epochs 
in  this  fashion.  They  extended,  generalized,  universalized  its  im- 
plication until  it  became  absolute  negation.  The  next  move  in  the 
history  of  Greek  Skepticism  was  therefore  reactionary.  Recoiling 
from  a  conception  of  philosophy  which  made  both  itself  and  the 
search  accompanying  it  iUusoTy,  Greek  thought  manifested  a  desire 
to  start  afresh  from  the  teachings  of  Sokrates  and  the  idealism  of 
Plato.  Of  this  movement,  our  chief  exponent  is  Arkesilaos.  This 
thinker  was  bom  at  Pitane  in  .^Eolia  about  315  or  316  B.c.  Having 
first  studied  in  his  native  town  under  a  mathematician,  AutolykoB, 
he  came  to  Athens  and  put  himself  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Peripatetics;  but  he  soon  joined  the  Academics,  under  the  tuition  of 
Krantor,  and  became  a  leading  teacher  among  those  who  still  kept 
to  the  traditions  of  Plato.  We  are  told  also  that  he  gave  much 
attention  to  Pyrrh6n,  and  a  parody  of  a  Homeric  line  was  em- 
ployed to  describe  his  masters — 

Platx)  the  first,  Pyrrhon  the  last,  between  these  Diodorus 
— an  order  which,  I  suspect,  we  are  to  take  not  as  chronological,  but 

»  Wachsmuth,  p.  13.  «  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  ».  §  20. 
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as  marking  his  own  ultimate  philosophical  preference.  Diogenes 
Laertius  recounts  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  personal  hahits 
and  disposition.  His  favourite  author,  we  are  informed,  was 
Homer,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  read  every  night  before  re- 
tiring to  rest.  We  may  incidentally  notice  that  Homer  was  the 
author  most  read  for  purposes  of  relaxation  by  all  the  later  Greek 
Skeptics,  a  preference  which  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  Idealists  and  Skeptics  delight  in  occasional 
contemplations  of  a  realism  alien  to  their  general  methods.  Ar- 
kesilaos  was  known  for  his  eloquence  and  for  a  complete  mastery 
over  those  words  and  phrases  which  as  a  Skeptic  he  distrusted. 
He  possessed  a  keen  incisive  wit  and  a  talent  for  Sokratic  irony 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  on  philosophical  bigots  or 
unidea'd  obscurantists.  Utterly  despising  wealth,  he  was  profusely 
charitable,  especially  to  needy  scholars  and  thinkers.  He  was 
entirely  free  from  the  small  vices  of  professional  jealousy.  Though 
himself  the  head  of  a  philosophical  school,  he  was  not  offended 
if  a  pupil  displayed  a  preference  for  a  rival  teacher.  He  thus 
practically  exempliOed  one  of  the  most  fundamental  maxims  of 
Skepticism — the  innate  idiosyncrasy  of  every  individual  thinker. 
Anecdotes  are  related  of  his  having  himself  taken  such  dissentient 
pupils  and  committed  them  to  the  charge  of  other  masters.  He 
lived  the  modest,  retiring  life  of  a  studious  recluse,  declining  to 
take  any  part  in  political  matters,  and  rarely  leaving  his  home. 
He  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-five. 

The  intellectual  career  of  Arkesilaos,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  determine  it  from  the  scattered  and  fragmentary  intimations 
which  constitute  the  whole  of  our  information  on  the  subject, 
consists  of  two  moments  or  thought- directions  : — 

Ist.  The  negative  tendencies  of  Pyrrhonists  and  the  positive 
dogma  of  Stoics  suggested  an  appeal  to  the  standpoint  of  Sokrates ; 
in  other  words,  Arkesilaos  endeavoui-ed  to  reassert  personal  Ne- 
science or  pure  suspense  as  the  inquirer's  time  position. 

2nd.  Having  destroyed  by  means  of  his  Skeptical  methods  the 
principal  dogmatic  schemes  then  current,  he  tried  to  substitute  for 
them  a  system  more  or  less  developed  of  Platonic  idealism. 

1.  The  Skeptical  positions  of  Arkesilaos  are  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  traditions  recorded  of  him  than  his  later  construc- 
tive Platonism.  He  not  only  reaffirmed  the  Sokratic  principle  of 
Nescience,  but  he  endeavoured  to  accentuate  it.  To  the  profession 
of  ignorance  of  all  things,  he  added  that  he  was  ignorant  even  of 
his  ignorance.     He  would  not  dare  to  affirinhis  standpoint  of  non- 
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affirmatioii.      Waiving  the  self-oontradictory  character    of  this 
proposition,  we  may  regard  it  as  denoting  an  approach  to  that 
idealistic  nihilism  which  we  shall  find  in  its  perfection  among 
Hindu    thinkers.       We    most,  however,  prepare  onrselves   f<»* 
similar  manifestations  of  extreme  Skepticism  in  what  is  left  to  ns 
of  Greek  philosophy,  where  aversion  to  simple  affirmatian  even  of 
principles  inherently  Skeptical  is  often  carried  to  a  ludicrous  excess. 
At  the  same  time,  this  reassertion  of  Sokratic  Nescience  seems  to 
prove  that  Arkesilaos  recognized  the  individual  subjective  stand- 
point which  in  ultimate  ratiocination  is  the  only  firm  basis  of 
Skepticism,  and  which  the  later  Pyrrhonists  appear  to  have  lost 
sight  of.     But  with  the  Sokratic  Nescience  Arkesilaos  also  com- 
bined the  more  formal  Epochs  of  the  Pyrrhonists.    Maintaining  the 
ordioary  Skeptical  principle,  that  a  counter-proposition  <^  equal 
validity  might  be  opposed  to  eveiy  propounded  proposition,  he 
declared  suspense  to  be  the  only  safe  standpoint  for  the  wise  man. 
To  search  for  t^ese  antitheticals  constituted  the  main  occupation  of 
the  Skeptic,  to  juxtaposit  them  so  as  to  attain  a  perfect  equivalence 
was  the  culminating  proof  ci  his  intellectual  dexterity.     Though 
often  and  justly  chai*geable  with  unscmpulousness,  he  was  yet 
theoretically  anxious  that  hid  subjective  feeling  of  suspense  should 
be  really  as  well  as  nominally  justified  by  an  external  condition  of 
antinomy.     Any  inequality  in  the  antitheticals  would  necessarily 
prejudice  if  not  imperil  its  proper  outcome  of  mental  neutrality, 
and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  result  that  the  Skeptic  was  en- 
joined to  employ  all  the  resources  of  his  investigation.     Here 
again  it  seems  pertinent  to  remark  that  this  conception  6f  seardi, 
which  we  shall  find  in  the  whole  remaining  portion  of  Greek 
Skepticism,  did  not  necessarily  imply,  as  often  supposed,  an  unprin- 
cipled dissatisfaction  with  eveiy  assertion  that  might  be  preferred, 
the  licence  or  insolence  of  contradiction,  as  Augustine  termed  it. 
In  some  cases,  perhaps,  it  may  have  produced  this  result,  for  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Skeptics  any  more  than  sectaries 
or  thinkers  of  any  other  kind  invariably  applied  their  common 
principles  in  precisely  the  same  manner.     The  position  of  search 
signified   the  outlook   of    the   far-sighted,  versatile,  many-sided 
thinker,  to  whom  every  truth  was  a  nucleus  of  numberless  complex 
relations,  each  of  which  must  be  determined  before  a  final  conclu- 
sion could  be  formed.     It  sprang  from  a  conviction,  common  to  all 
the  profounder  thinkers  of  Greece,  of  the  infinity  of  all  truth. 
It  was  a  well-founded  distrust  of  the  ability  of  any  human  being 
to  attain  iDfallibility  on  any  matter  of  pure  speculation.     It  also 
embodied  a  feeling — itself,  too,  a  product  of  the  earliest  Hellenic 
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speculation — ^that    language    was   an    imperfect  instrumentality 
for  fully  expressing  all  the  manynsaded  aspects  that  pertain  to 
every  truth.      Oftentimes  it  was  the  protest  of  a  man  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain  against  the  horizon  limitations  affirmed  hy 
his  brother  on  the  plain.     Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
happy  results  of  this  perpetual  keen-sighted  search  regarded  only 
as  an  instrument  of  culture.     It  produced  a  marvellous  fistcility 
for  detectmg  doubtful  or  imperfect  truths,  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  the  manifold  diversiform  phases  that  every  speculative  or 
moral  truth  must  necessarily  possess.     It  created  a  readiness  to 
estimate  diverse  degrees  of  probability,  it  engendered  a  taste  for 
comprehension,  for  an  all-inclasive  catholicity  in  respect  of  the 
area  and  materials  of  investigation,  which  at  any  rate  rendered  a 
bigoted  or  narrow  judgment  impossible.     Setting  aside  the  direct 
conseqnences  assigned  it  by  the  Skeptics,  and  its  occasional  em- 
ployment to  establish  a  deadlock  of  conflicting  antitheticals,  the 
method  was  clearly  valuable  in  itself,  and  was  admirably  adapted 
to  meet  human  exigencies.     It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any 
philosophy  as  possessing  ill   tendencies  or  as  being  unsuitable 
for  humanity  that  proclaimed  search  to  be  an  indispensable  part 
of  its  method.     Arkesilaos,  moreover,  pursued   Sokratic  tactics 
in  his  intercourse  towards  others.      We  are  told  that  in  con- 
versation with  disciples  he  suppressed  his  own  convictions,  that  is, 
he  proclaimed  his  own  Nescience,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
extracting  and  testing  their  supposed   certainties.      From  this 
standpoint  of  Agnosticism  he  regarded   the  different  dogmatic 
sjTstems  current  in  his  time ;  he  i3:eated  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  Epi- 
kouieans  as  Sokrates  had  treated  the  formal  teachings  of  the 
Sophists.     We  are  told  that  he  likened  the  formal  Dialectic  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  to  thimble-rigging — indeed,  the  useleamess 
and  unscrupulous  nature  of  logic  considered  as  a  method  of  dogma 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  traditions  of  the  new 
Academy.     It  possessed,  as  we  know,  the  combined  authority  of 
Sokrates  and  Plato.      Another  Sokratic  'standpoint   shared  by 
Arkesilaos  was  the  distinction  between  speculation  and  practice. 
His  own  blameless,  modest,  unselfish  life  was  a  proof  that  in  his 
own  case  the  supposed  freedom  of  his  philosophical  opinions  had 
proved  no  detriment  to  his  moral  conduct,  social  duties  being 
governed  by  other  considerations  than  those  which  govern  abstract 
truths.     We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Pyrrh6n  how  strong  a  basis 
for  practical  ethics  was  found  in  the  Greek  virtue  of  patriotism. 
The  Skeptic  was  enjoined  to  submit  dutifully  to  the  laws,  reli- 
gion, sodal  customs,  <fec.  of  his  country.     With  the  new  Academy 
VOL.  1.  X 
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the  8ame  duties  are  based  on  a  more  general  and  abstract  principle, 
viz.  *  Probability  is  the  rule  of  conduct/  We  shall  have  to  discuss 
the  bearings  of  the  Academic  theory  of  probabilism  more  fully 
when  we  come  to  Kameades,  its  greatest  exponent ;  here  we  will 
only  remark  that  as  a  rule  of  ethics  it  serves  to  express  the  con- 
sciousness that  social  duties,  laws,  and  other  bonds  of  human 
societies  are  d  priori  likely  to  be  based  on  what  long  experience 
has  determined  to  be  expedient.  So  that  in  this  sense  probability 
is  only  a  formal  and  generalized  expression  of  the  '  common-sense ' 
which  as  a  rule  governs  the  conduct  of  communities. 

Much  of  the  form  of  Arkesilaos's  Skepticism  was  doubtless 
determined  by  the  polemical  relation  of  the  new  Academy  to  t^e 
extreme  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics;  and  this  too  we  shall  have 
another  opportunity  for  discussing  when  we  come  to  Kameades. 
We  may  for  the  present  bear  in  mind  that  the  Stoics  claimed  de- 
monstrative certitude  as  the  combined  result  of  the  exercise  of 
their  physical  senses  and  of  their  reason.  They  also  insisted  so 
strongly  on  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world  as  almost  to  fell 
into  materialism.  Arkesilaos  opposed  both  of  these  tenets.  As 
to  the  former,  he  denied  that  the  Stoic  could  attain  certitude  either 
by  his  senses  or  by  his  reason;  as  to  the  latter^  he  met  the  ma- 
terialism of  his  adversaries  by  a  counter-movement  of  idealism, 
taking  as  his  guide  the  teaching  of  Plato. 

2.  At  this  point  we  arrive  at  the  second  of  the  thought-direc- 
tions of  Arkesilaos,  his  constructive  idealism.  Having  destroyed  by 
methodical  Skepticism  the  chiefest  dogma-schemes  current  in  his 
time,  he  seems  to  have  tried  to  erect  in  their  place  a  system  more  or 
less  developed  of  Platonic  Transcendentalism.  The  nature  of  this  we 
are  only  able  to  guess  from  certain  obscure  and  indirect  hints.  Thus 
Sextos  tells  us  of  the  tradition  that  Arkesilaos  had  employed  his 
Skeptical  battery  to  dear  the  way  and  prepare  the  groimd  for  Pla- 
tonic dogma;  and  the  same  testimony  is  also  given  by  other 
writers.  It  has  been  observed  also  that  he  is  generally  left  out 
of  the  enumeration  of  Academics  when  the  absolute  deniers  of 
truth  belonging  to  that  school  are  reckoned,  as  if  his  standpoint 
in  that  particular  was  not  altogether  unquestionable.^  We  find  too 
that  his  severance  from  Timon  and  the  Pyrrbonists  was  greater  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  his  adoption  of  a  Skeptical  attitude  in 
opposition  to  their  determined  n^;ation.  Though  Timon  praises 
him  in  one  of  his  writings,  he  seems  to  have  shown  towards  him 
that  mixture  of  indignation  and  bitter  contempt  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  bestow  upon  dogmatists  of  all  creeds.  Diogenes 
•  Dr.  Haas,  De  Phil.  Scept.  Sn<icemonihufy  p.  20. 
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relates  that  when  Timon  first  saw  Arkesilaos  among  his  own 
disciples  he  asked  him,  *  What  doest  thou  here  in  our  domains  who 
are  free  men  1 '  and  heing  in  turn  questioned  by  Arkesilaos  why  he 
had  left  Thebes  to  oome  to  Athens,  answered,  '  To  be  amused  by 
watching  you  in  your  lofty  flights,'  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
Arkesilaos  carried  his  Platonism  to  some  extreme  of  mysticism. 
Nor  is  this  transition  either  improbable  or  uncommon.  On  the 
contrary,  the  intimate  relation  of  Skepticism  and  Idealism  is  a 
fact  that  we  shall  have  repeated  opportunities  for  exemplifying  in 
the  course  of  our  investigations.  Distinctly  marked  in  the  in- 
tellectual career  of  prominent  thinkers,  it  is  abundantly  attested 
by  special  historical  epochs.  In  the  case  of  Plato,  the  Skeptical 
starting-point  of  Sokrates  is  finally  developed  into  a  transcenden- 
talism almost  akin  to  mysticism.  Giordano  Bruno,  William  of 
Ockam,  and  other  Skeptics  represent  a  similar  transformation. 
Indeed,  whenever  we  find  a  consistent  idealist,  we  may  always  hs 
certain  i^t  the  starting-point  of  his  mental  evolution  has  been 
Skeptical.  In  history,  too,  the  same  fact  is  shown  by  the  Neo- 
Platonism  which  followed  the  final  development  of  Greek  Skeptic- 
ism— by  the  idealism  of  Italian  thinkers  which  set  in  when  the 
Free-thought  of  the  Renaissance  had  done  its  work — ^by  the  similar 
appearance  of  Quietism  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  century 
following  the  Skepticism  of  the  two  previous  centuries  ~  and  by  the 
idealism  which  emerged  in  Germany,  after  the  wave  of  free-thought 
heralded  by  the  French  Revolution  and  its  own  *  Storm  and  sti-ess' 
had  spent  its  force.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  determine  the  probable 
conditions  of  Arkesilaos's  evolution  from  Skepticism  to  idealism. 
We  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  theory,^  that  having  demolished 
all  other  sources  of  dogma  he  attempted  arbitrarily  to  supply 
t^eir  place  with  his  own  subjective  intuitions  and  imaginative 
fictions.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  introspection 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Sokratic  '  Know  thyself,'  the  deter- 
mined appeal  in  every  case  of  doubt  to  the  verdict  of  consciousness 
— ^the  very  ground  principles  of  Skepticism — may  at  last  have  cul- 
minated in  the  adoption  of  a  few  subjective  theories  or  presumedly 
ascertained  truths  as  the  foundation  of  a  dogmatic  idealism ;  in 
other  words,  ArkesUaos  might  easily  have  taken  his  own  per- 
sonal tests  of,  and  ideas  concerning,  truth,  as  possessing  not  only  a 
subjective  but  an  objective  validity.  He  would  thus  be  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  of  philosophical 
psychology. 

*  Suggested  by   Prantl,    Uehergicht  der    Griech-Romurh    Philoiop/ne, 
p.  181. 
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I  am,  however,  &r  from  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  ooiistraotiye 
idealism  of  Arkesilaos,  especially  in  our  ignorance  of  its  precise 
extent.  There  are  forms  of  transcendentalism  so  closely  allied 
with  the  denial  of  physical  and  rational  certitude  as  to  render  it 
difiScult  to  discriminate  between  them.  At  bottom  Arkesilaos 
was  a  Skeptic  of  the  Sokratic  pattern.  TTia  impulses  and  efforts 
were  all  in  the  direction  of  Free-thought.  With  the  sympathetic 
comprehensiTenees  which  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  expansive 
intellection  he  recognised  the  inherently  free  tendency  of  all  the 
higher  forms  of  Hellenic  thought.  Though  Sokrates  was  his  su- 
preme exemplar  of  Skepticism,  he  saw  that  the  same  characteristic 
in  varied  forms  pertained  to  many  of  his  predecessors  in  ihe  regal 
line  of  Greek  thinkers.  We  are  told  that  he  directed  attention  to 
the  Skeptical  maxims  not  only  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  but  of 
Anaxagoras,  Empedokles,  Demokritos,Herakleito6,  andParmenides. 
He  is  thus  the  first  who  distinctly  pointed  out  the  intellectual 
freedom,  the  spiritual  emancipation  from  dogma^  which  is  the  prime 
attribute,  the  collective  spirit,  of  Hellenic  speculation,  and  which 
historians  of  philosophy,  most  of  them  allies  of  dogmatism,  have 
either  overlooked  or  unjustifiably  minimized. 

The  reactionary  influence  of  Arkesilaos  seems  to  have  died  with 
him,  for  his  successors  became  undistinguished  from  the  Pyrrhonists ; 
indeed,  there  seems  ample  ground  for  assuming  that  after  his  death 
there  was  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  schools.'  There  was, 
as  we  have  noticed,  a  sufiidently  large  body  of  common  principles 
and  methods  to  connect  the  disciples  of  Sokrates  with  the  followers 
of  Pyrrhdn.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  renewed  attention  to 
the  purer  form  of  Sokratic  Skepticism  might  have  contributed  to 
the  alliance  of  the  two  schools,  when  the  obstacle  of  his  own 
Platonic  Dogmatism  had  been  removed  by  his  death. 

Kameeuies, 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  thinkers  in  the  whole  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  the  undoubted  chief  of  the  Academy,  was  bom  in 
Gyrene  about  213  or  214  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  under 
Hegesinos,  an  Academic  teacher,  and  also  under  Diogenes  and 
Ghiysippos  the  Stoics.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  given  his  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  field  of  Greek  thought,  for  we  are  told  that  his 
Skepticism  was  directed  against  all  preceding  philosophers.  He 
thus  partook  of  the  comprehensive  many-sided  culture  which  all 
the  Greek  Skeptics  affected.     One  of  the  best  known  of  the  few 

'  Dr.  Haas,  Ojf.  cit.  p.  49. 
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recognised  traditions  of  his  life  is  his  embassy  to  Eome,  where  his 
eloquence,  versatility,  dialectical  subtlety,  and  Skeptical  ratiocina- 
tion produced  such  a  startling  effect.  The  anecdote  is  of  peculiar 
interest  a»  representing  the  first  marked  encounter  in  history  be- 
tween Greek  speculation  and  Free-thought  and  Eoman  narrowness 
and  dogma.  Kameades  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  or 
according  to  some  writers  ninety,  years,  and  is  thus  another  example 
of  the  longevity  of  professed  cultivators  of  Ataraxia.  His  character  is 
painted  in  eulogistic  colours  by  friends  and  disciples.  Intellectually 
his  chief  attributes  were  a  peculiarly  incisive  acuteness  combined 
with  profundity  of  thought,  a  quick  and  vivacious  temperament, 
a  miurvellous  command  of  language,  and  a  wonderful  skill  in  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  a  dialectic  agile,  dexterous,  and  versatile,  an 
invincible  persistency  of  purpose  which  abandoned  no  problem 
until  it  had  been  exhaustively  discussed  and  left  no  opponent  un- 
vanquished.  Personally  and  morally  his  own  habitual  serenity 
prove  that  his  boast  of  Ataraxia  was  not  unfounded,  and  notwith- 
standing his  dialectical  subtlety  and  his  speculative  reasoning  on 
every  side  of  a  subject — ^playing  like  Sokrates  both  sides  of  the  game 
as  well  in  ethical  as  in  intellectual  questions — his  own  conduct  was 
distinguished  by  moral  purity  and  undeviating  rectitude.  like 
others  of  the  later  Greek  thinkers,  Kameades  left  behind  him  no 
writings,  except  a  few  unimportant  letters;  but  in  his  case  we  are 
better  supplied  than  usual  with  reliable  traditions  as  to  his  teach 
ingSy  by  means  of  their  ample  mention  and  discussion  by  Sextos 
Empeirikos,  and  in  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero. 

With  Kameades  and  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Academy 
which  he  represents,  we  come  in  contact  with  the  completest  and 
most  determined  form  of  dogma  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  philosophy,  I  mean  Stoicism.  The  porch  whence  it  issued 
might  indeed  be  termed  the  central  temple  of  Hellenic  dogma- 
systems,  or,  varying  the  simile,  we  might  term  it  the  Calvinism  of 
Greek  thought ;  for  just  as  Calvin  gathered  together  and  concentrated 
in  a  coherent  logical  system  all  the  dogmafiable  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  such,  so  Stoicism  consolidated 
and  codified  all  the  more  positive  moments  in  Hellenic  philosophy. 
Thus  it  unified  the  conceptions  of  the  people  and  the  methods  of 
philosophers.  It  comprehended  and  systematized  the  scientific 
principles  and  aims  of  the  Peripatetics;  the  austere  morality  of 
the  Cynics ;  the  vigorous  self-repression  of  the  Skeptics;  the  stress 
on  practice  as  contrasted  with  theory,  and  the  pursuit  of  Ataraxia 
which  were  common  to  all  the  later  schemes  of  Hellenic  speculation ; 
as  well  as  the  chief  convictions  of  the  nation  on  the  subjects  of  fate 
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and  providence.  It  included,  therefore,  every  department  of  human 
thought;  theology,  physical  science,  politicB,  as  well  as  metaphysical 
philosophy.  Stoicism  was,  moreover,  related  to  Academic  Skepticism , 
as  Peripateticism  and  other  forms  of  dogma  had  been  to  prior 
schemes  of  Free-thought.  It  constituted  the  positive  system  in  r^ard 
of  which  Academic  doubt  was  the  disintegrating  force.  To  a  certain 
extent  Stoicism,  like  other  dogma-schemes,  determined  the  nature 
of  the  Skepticism  opposed  to  it,  just  as  the  positive  strength,  &c.  of 
a  beleagueied  fortress  suggests  the  methods  of  attack  best  adapted  to 
subdue  it ;  and  this  relation  is  signified  in  the  well-known  saying 
of  Kameades,  ^Unless  Chrysippos  (the  chief  of  the  Stoics  after 
Zenon)  had  existed,  I  had  not  been.'  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
observe,  summarizing  as  much  as  possible  the  leading  positions 
assailed  by  ELameades,  that  the  Stoics  professed  to  have  discovered 
a  soxuxse  of  indubitable  certainty,  firstly  in  the  manner  in  which 
human  cognition  was  attedned,  or  the  junction  of  subject  and  object 
in  what  they  termed  '  comprehensible  perception.'  Secondly,  they 
claimed  certitude  for  their  scheme  of  definite  science  as  to  the  out^ 
world.  They  were,  in  a  word,  dogmatic  both  as  to  the  subjective 
method  and  the  objective  form  and  substance  of  knowledge. 

Kameades  attacked  this  twofold  infallibility  by  denying  that 
there  could  be  any  criterion  of  demonstrable  truth,  neither  sen- 
sation, reason,  nor  imagination  being  competent  to  furnish  it,  for 
all  of  these  were  liable  to  deception.  Besides,  even  if  a  criterion 
of  truth  were  admitted,  it  could  not  exist  apart  from  consciousness. 
Now  an  animal  differs  from  lifeless  things  in  possessing  a  capacity 
of  sensation  by  means  of  which  it  perceives  external  objects.  As 
long  as  this  susceptibility  is  unawakened,  it  perceives  nothing;  but 
being  aroused  and  as  it  were  modified  by  external  objects,  it  perceives 
them.  The  criterion  of  truth  must  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the 
act  of  conscious  perception,  but  this  act  must  needs  indicate  both 
the  subject  and  also  the  junction  of  the  subject  with  the  object  in 
consciousness ;  the  conscious  act  being  inseparable  from  the  mental 
image  or  object  of  thought.* 

We  have  hei-e,  I  need  hardly  point  out,  the  primary  position  of 
all  idealism,  and  a  standpoint  which  will  always  i-ender  Skepticism 
an  integi-al  part  of  human  speculation.  The  Stoic  asserted  the 
independent  reality  of  the  outer  world.  His  *  comprehensible  per- 
ception,* the  mental  image  formed  by  his  sensations,  he  regarded 
a«  indubitably  and  objectively  true.  Kameades  demurred  to  this 
conclusion.     All  that  sensation  revealed  was  itself,  regarded  as  a 

*  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math,  vii.  160-61.  Comp.  Mr.  Levin's  work  above 
cited,  pp.  94-96. 
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subjective  phenomenon.  A  given  act  of  perception  was  no  more 
than  the  change  or  modification  produced  by  an  unknown  external 
object  on  the  consciousness,  and  the  Academics  might  have  defined 
the  material  universe  in  the  terms  of  Mill  as  an  assemblage  of 
'poesibilitiee  of  sensation.'  Nominally  they  discriminated  in  every 
such  sensation  between  the  receptive  subject  and  the  object  sub- 
jectively received,  maintaining,  however,  their  real  indissolubility  in 
the  perceptive  act.  Thus  both  the  organ  and  content  of  knowledge 
were  subjective.  Of  the  outer  world  as  something  existing  apart 
both  from  the  thinker  and  from  his  powers  of  perception,  sensation 
revealed  nothing.  There  was  no  possibility  of  comparison  between 
the  mental  representation  and  its  external  conditioning  object.  No 
man  could  take  up  a  standpoint  outside  of  himself  so  as  to  adjudi- 
cate impartially  between  his  subjective  impression  and  its  objective 
cause.  He  was  himself  an  intrinsic,  inseparable  part  of  the  impres- 
sion. The  *  comprehensible  phantasm '  was  to  a  great  extent  his 
own  creation,  from  whose  conditions  it  was  impossible  to  escape. 
Although  man  was  not,  as  the  Stoics  averred,  the  helpless,  passive 
victim  of  his  senses  and  their  external  determinations,  the  subjective 
conditions  of  receptivity  forming  no  unimportant  factor  in  the 
formation  of  every  comprehensible  phantasm,  yet  he  possessed  no 
other  knowledge  than  what  they  furnished.  He  had  no  independent 
standard  of  veracity  that  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether 
the  verdict  of  his  senses  was  or  was  not  correct.  No  doubt  from 
his  own  point  of  view  an  idealist  Skeptic  like  Kameades  will 
always  be  triumphant  over  the  crude  materialist  or  the  dogmatic 
assertor  of  external  reality.  Plato  himself  had  already  and  long 
since  shown  how  the  victory  of  subjectivity  might  be  won.  Nay, 
long  prior  to  Plato  the  polemic  of  Kameades  against  the  Stoics 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Eleatics  to  their 
materializing  adversaries. 

Not  that  Elameades's  position  waa  a  definitive  idealism.  He  saw 
that  the  validity  of  external  sensations,  the  '  comprehensible  per- 
ceptions '  of  the  Stoics,  was  open  to  fair  question ;  but  had  any  of 
his  own  disciples  of  extreme  Platonic  sympathies  asked,  'If  our 
subjective  impressions  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  of  an  external 
world  as  an  indubitable  object  of  knowledge,  may  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  themselves  images  of  an  ideal  world  ? '  he 
would  no  doubt  have  answered  in  the  n^ative.*  From  his  Skep- 
tical standpoint  he  would  have  pointed  out  that  the  receptive 

'  His  ratiocination,  however,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  leaning 
in  this  direction,  as  is  shown  by  the  tradition  that,  like  Arkesilaos,  his 
ultimate  conclusions  were  those  of  Platonic  dogmatism. 
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faculties  are  themselves  liable  to  change  and  uncertainty  arising 
from  diversity  of  conditions,  pollers,  &c.,  so  that  any  inference  in  the 
direction  of  dogma  or  perpetuity  &om  such  diversiform  deliverances 
of  consciousness  would  be  palpably  absurd.'  As  a  rule  Skeptics, 
and  Kameadee  is  an  especial  illustration,  are  keen  introspectionists. 
They  watch  the  kaleidoscopic  fluctuations  of  consciousness,  the 
perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  the  thousand-fold  variations  of 
subjectivity,  with  as  much  ardour  as  the  continual  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  outer  world ;  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  formulate 
positive  systems  of  knowledge  from  their  changeful  environment, 
still  less  are  they  inclined  to  do  so  from  the  divers  et  andoyanl 
receptivity  that  constitutes  its  only  possible  realization.  We  may 
note  in  passing  that  E^ameades  is  fighting  against  the  Stoics  precisely 
the  same  battle  as  William  of  Ockam  against  the  mediaeval  realists. 
In  both  instances  the  weapons  and  the  aims  are  the  same.  Idealism 
is  employed  as  the  natural  enemy  of  dogma  to  subdue  in  the  one 
case  theological  realism,  in  the  other  philosophical  materialism, 
and  in  both  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  certain  proportion  of  intellec- 
tual freedom. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  idealistic  polemic  of 
Rameades  against  the  Stoics.  Not  only  is  man  incapable  of  com- 
paring the  actual  outward  object  as  such  with  his  own  subjective 
impression,  but  the  instrumentality  by  means  of  which  he  attains 
the  former  is  itself  imperfect  and  deceptive.  Man  derives  all  his 
knowledge  through  the  inlets  of  his  senses ;  but  who  does  not  know 
their  incertitude,  their  perpetual  liability  to  error  t  Hence  arises 
the  impossibility  of  discriminating  true  from  false  representations, 
and  the  significance  of  the  Skeptic's  stress  upon  mere  phenomena 
r^^arded  as  modifications  of  the  individual's  subjectivity,  and  ir- 
respective of  their  possible  truth  or  falsehood  from  an  independent 
or  absolute  point  of  view.  The  Stoics  asserted  that  a  true  repre- 
sentation in  consciousness,  'comprehensible  perception,'  was  one 
that  could  not  refer  to  non-existent  things;  but  Kameades  met  them 
with  the  patent  objection  that  dreams,  visions,  and  mental  delusions 
were  capable  of  inducing  in  their  subjects  representations  which, 
really  Mse,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  true.  Here  Kameadee 
stood  on  ground  that  had  long  been  industriously  cultivated  by 
Greek  Skeptics.  The  innumerable  mistakes,  uncertainties,  diver- 
sities of  sense-operations,  had,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  under 
Ainesidemos,  been  reduced  to  something  like  a  system.    The  mine 

1  The  Greek  Skeptics,  as  a  designation  of  contempt  for  the  metaphysical 
creations  of  idealism  when  asserted  as  absolute  or  independent  tmths, 
employed  the  expressive  tenn  €t9»\owoiiifftis,  *  image-making.' 
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had  been  so  thoroughly  worked  that  the  labours  of  modem  Skeptics 
eagerly  directed  to  farther  excavation  have  been  well-nigh  fruitless. 

The  result  of  Kameades's  polemic  against  the  conceptual 
certitude  of  the  Stoics  was  affirmed  in  the  general  formula,  *  All 
things  are  incomprehensible ; '  in  other  words,  there  is  no  method, 
dther  by  the  operation  of  the  senses,  the  reason,  or  the  imagination, 
by  means  of  which  true  mental  representations  may  completely 
and  in  every  case  be  discriminated  from  false.  No  doubt  this 
generalization  from  individuals  to  the  race  is  itself  a  departure 
frx>m  pure  Skepticism.  No  man  not  endowed  with  omniscience 
can  demonstratively  assert  that '  all  things  are  incomprehensible/ 
any  more  than  he  can  another  dictum  of  the  Academics,  viz.  '  Truth 
is  unattainable.'  Hence  we  observe  that,  like  the  disciples  of 
Pjrrrh6n,  the  Academics  were  inclined  to  push  their  suspense  to 
absolute  negation,  and  Sextos  Empeirikos  critidzes  them  with 
severity  on  this  account.' 

II.  Besides  demolishing  the  subjective  certainty  claimed  by  the 
Stoics,  E^ameades  also  attacks  their  general  system  of  positive 
convictions,  theological,  physical,  and  etliical.  He  demurs  to  the 
Stoic  argument  of  the  consensiLS  gentium  (the  substantial  agieement 
of  all  peoples)  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  existence  of  deity ; 
adding  that  even  if  it  could  be  proved  it  would  be  valueless  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind — ^the  jury  to 
which  the  verdict  was  hypothetiodly  entrusted.  He  also  combats 
the  popular  idea  of  providence  with  its  stress  upon  dreams,  omens, 
prophecy,  and  similar  superstitions.  And  here  I  may  parenthetically 
observe  that  the  later  Greek  Skeptics  did  singidar  service  to  the 
general  cause  of  human  enlightenment  by  vigorously  attacking  the 
beliefs  in  divination,  astrology,  magic,  &c.  that  seemed  to  grow  in 
intensity  with  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  popular  faith  in  the 
old  deities  of  Olympus.  Sextos  Empeirikos,  writing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  the  Chribiian  era,  was  not  only  more 
advanced  on  this  point  than  the  Christian  bishops  of  his  own 
time,  but  was  more  enlightened  than  most  Christian  philosophers 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Lord  Bacon  included.  Against  the 
Stoic  conception  of  an  animated  and  reason-ruled  universe,  Kar- 
neades  urges  the  difficulty  of  its  proof  and  the  indications  occa- 
sionally presented  by  the  world  of  processes  and  events  irrecon- 
cilable with  ordinary  human  reason.  The  Stoics  affirmed  that 
man  was  the  sole  end  of  creation ;  Kameades  replied  by  pointing 
out  the  numberless  suffeiings  and  dangers  to  which  he  was  liable, 

'  Comp.  on  this  point  the  remarks  of  M.  Salsset  in  his  art.  Sea^tug,  in 
the  Diet,  d.  Set.  Phil. 
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and  especially — ^the  favourite  subject  of  Greek  tragedy — the  evil 
destiny  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  men.  Nor  could 
it  be  demonstrated  that  human  reason  itself  was  the  highest  gift, 
for  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  sometimes  tended  to  debase  its 
possessors.  Besides,  even  granting  the  Stoic  conclusion  that '  this 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,'  this  of  itself  would  not  prove  its 
government  by  deity,  for  it  might  conceivably  have  become  so  by 
the  operation  of  purely  natural  causes.  The  assumption  that  the 
universe  is  governed  by  reason  because  man  is  a  rational  being  is 
clearly  a  case  of  non  segnUur,  because  either  condition  might  be 
conceived  as  independent  of  the  other.  Elameades  insists  that  the 
conception  of  deity  as  a  living  being  presupposed  for  us  the  attri- 
butes that  we  know  to  be  inseparable  from  life,  viz.  liability  to 
disease,  decay,  and  death.  Similarly  the  moral  qualities  ascribed 
to  deity  must  be  conceived  by  us  in  accordance  with  our  own 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  operation.  Yirtue,  e,g,  presupposes 
effort  and  a  victory  over  temptation.  On  every  hand,  therefore, 
we  see,  pleads  Kameades,  that  the  deity  is  circumscribed,  according 
to  the  highest  ideas  we  can  frame  of  him,  by  the  same  conditions 
of  finality  that  pertain  to  ourselves.  I  need  not  point  out  that 
the  basis  of  his  argument,  as  that  of  all  Greek  Skeptics  on  the 
same  subject,  is  the  inability  of  transcending  the  finite  and  fallible 
conditions  of  humanity  in  estimating  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
deity,  and  hence  the  unavoidable  recourse  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  anthropomorphism.  Whether  we  conceive  deity  as  material  or 
•  spiritual,  limited  or  boundless,  we  are  met  on  every  side  by  contra- 
dictions and  inconceivabilities.  The  ordinary  polytheism  of  the 
Greeks  Kameades  combats,  by  showing  how  the  old  mythological 
divinities  ai*e  only  abstractions  and  idealizations  of  physical  powers, 
and  he  makes  good  use  of  the  obvious  argument  derivable  from 
irreconcilable  traditions  concerning  them.  The  similarly  popular 
Hellenic  conception  of  fate  as  the  omnipotent  controller  of  gods 
and  men,  Kameades  resists  as  being  irreconcilable  with  human 
liberty.  He  apparently  agrees  with  the  Epikoureans  as  to  iha 
freedom  aad  spontaneity  of  the  self-determinations  of  consciousness, 
without,  however,  granting  that  they  were  the  outcome  of  chance. 
Here  again  he  opposed  a  free  intellectualism  to  what  was,  in  reality, 
the  slavish  materialism  of  the  Stoics. 

One  might  not  unfairly  conclude  from  the  direction  of  these 
ratiocinations  that  Karneades  was  an  Atheist.  Such  a  supposition 
would,  however,  be  erroneous.  Cicero,  who  had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing,  and  who  ranks  in  history  as  the  most  illustrious 
disciple  of  Kai-neades,  expressly  tells  us  that  *  he  employed  these 
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arguments  not  to  destroy  belief  in  the  gods,  for  what  were  less 
befitting  a  philosopher,  but  to  conyince  the  Stoics  that  their  expli- 
cations concerning  the  gods  were  unsatisfactory/     '  Perhaps/  as  a 
recent  writer  suggests,  '  the  divinity  of  the  Academicians  was  that 
unknown  god  whom  St.  Paul  told  the  Athenians  that  having 
ignorantly  worshipped  he  now  declared  unto  them.'  ^     In  truth, 
Kameades's  contention  against  the  theology  of  the  Stoics  is  recon- 
cilable with  more  than  one  hypothesis  as  to  his  own  personal 
conviction  of  the  being  of  a  god.     Thus  he  might  have  accepted 
it  as  a  simple  deliverance  of  his  instinct,  feeling,  or  intuition — a 
categorical  imperative  impatient  and  incapable  <^  demonstration. 
The  Academics,  if  we  may  credit  their  prime  witness,  Cicero, 
undoubtedly  believed  in  a  class  of  truths  which  were  above  and 
beyond  human  reasoning,  for  which  indeed  they  had  the  sanction 
of  Sokrates  himself.'    Nor  must  we  forget  that  Kiumeades,  in  this 
respect  also  like  Sokrates  and  Pyrrh6n,  drew  a  distinction  between 
pure  speculation  and  practice.     The  first  was  the  realm  of  the 
intellect,  keen,  vivacious,  comprehensive ;  the  second,  the  territory 
of  human  action,  of  social  regulations  and  practical  expediency.    I 
may  add,  as  an  answer  to  much  misconception  on  the  general 
subject,  that  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  genuine  spirit 
of  Gi^eek  Skepticism,  from  Xenophanes  to  Sextos  Empeirikos,  than 
a  decisive  and  unqualified  Atheism.      Men   so   far-sighted  and 
profound  as  these  thinkers  were  would  not  be  likely  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  dialectic  mistake  of  cat^orically  denying  what 
was  incapable  of  demonstrative  proof.     Their  own  position  in  the 
matter  was,  theoretically^  suspense ;  and  practically  a  conformity 
to  the  religious  usages  of  those  around  them.     No  doubt  they 
tested  severely  and  combated  vigorously  the  arguments  of  theo- 
logians for  the  existence  of  deity,  and  so  produced  an  impression 
of  their  hostility  to  the  belief;  but  all  they  desired,  all  they  had  a 
right  to  establish,  was  the  justification  of  their  own  suspensive 
and  modest  attitude. 

Similar  considerations  will  help  us  to  understand  the  ethics 
of  Elameades.  The  anecdote,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  of 
his  pleading  at  Home  both  for  and  against  political  justice,  which 
so  excited  the  ire  of  Cato,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  bis  ethical 
teaching.  Indeed,  this  is  no  other  than  the  customary  method  of 
such  teaching  among  Greek  Free-thinkers  from  the  Sophists  and 

>  Mr.  Levin's  Lecturef,  p.  88. 

«  Comp.  the  remarkable  words  of  Cicero  on  the  existence  of  the  gods : 
*  Affers  haec  omnia  argumenta,  cur  dii  sint :  rcmque  medsententia  minime 
dobiam,  argumeiUando  dubiam  facU.'    De  Nat.  Deor,  iii.  4. 
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Sokrates  downwards.  Here  also  we  see  emerging  the  distinction 
between  speculation  and  practice,  or  between  the  absolute  and  the 
relatiTe  in  moi*al  science.  The  Romans,  with  their  lack  of  mental 
training  and  their  utter  indifference  to  philosophical  studies,  failed 
to  appreciate  a  principle  that  pervades  the  whole  history  of  Greek 
philosophy.  As  a  matter  of  speculation,  of  intuition,  and  ethical 
spontaneity,  Kameades  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  justice 
must  be  affirmed  to  exist;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  expediency,  of 
the  supposed  needs  of  social  hfe,  it  was  merely  a  sjmonym  for 
political  utility.  Cato  was  probably  less  offended  at  the  latitu- 
dinarian  speculation  of  the  wily  Greek  than  with  his  bold  but 
inconvenient  illustration  of  the  political  immorality  which,  uud^ 
the  profiuied  attributes  of  justice,  had  always  marked  Boman 
polity.  As  to  the  preference  historians  have  generally  manifested 
for  Cato  as  opposed  to  Kameades,  that  is  merely  one  of  numberless 
instances  of  the  common  prejudice  that  accepts  dogmatism,  even 
when  combined  with  Philistine  narrowness  and  gross  immoraHty, 
as  superior  to  free  speculation,  though  associated  with  rectitude 
and  moral  purity.  Notwithstanding  his  Eristic,  Kameades's  idea 
of  true  justice,  and  his  personal  efforts  to  attain  and  insure  it,  were 
clearly  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
Cato. 

But  the  efforts  of  Kameades  were  not  limited  to  undermining 
the  dogma  of  the  Stoics ;  he  carried  his  metaphysical  incisiveness 
and  his  innovating  instincts  into  the  field  of  Skepticism.  To  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  theory  of  modified  Skepticism  which  is 
based  upon  the  acceptance  of  attainable  probabiUty  in  lieu  of  pro- 
fessedly unattainable  truth.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  Cicero  reminds 
us,  that  degrees  of  knowledge  short  of  absolute  certitude  had 
been  recognised  by  philosophers  long  before  the  time  of  Kameades. 
The  principle  was  indeed  involved  in  elementary  ratiocination,  and 
was  implied  in  Skepticism  itself,  so  far  as  its  method  claimed  to 
be  based  on  rational  procedure.  But  Kameades  first  seized  hold 
of  and  systematized  the  principle  of  probabilism ;  he  first  endea- 
voured to  discriminate  and  define  successive  stages  of  probability. 
He  caUed  attention  for  the  first  time  to  its  relation  to  absolute 
truth.  He  made  the  important  suggestion  that,  in  de&ult  of 
infledUble  certitude,  men  might  be  content  to  accept  imperfect  or 
proximate  truth.  He  therefore  adopted  a  distinctively  different 
standpoint  from  that  of  all  preceding  schools  of  Free-thought. 
Not  that  there  was  any  incongruity  between  his  probability  and 
the  Nescience  of  Sokrates  or  the  Epochs  of  Pyrrh6n.  Kameades 
disclaimed  as  fully  as  any  of  his  brother  Skeptics  the  possibility 
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of  diacovering  complete  truth.  His  protestations  on  the  subject 
pass  beyond  the  bound  of  legitimate  doubt  into  the  territory  of 
Negation.  But  what  he  did  was  to  seize  by  means  of  his  meta- 
physical acuteness  the  mental  process  of  which  definitive  Keedence 
or  Epochs  were  final  outcomes.  Not  a  few  important  discoveries 
in  philosophy  and  science  have  been  made  by  neglecting  the 
received  products  of  thought,  and  directing  attention  to  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  have  been  attained,  by  knowing  how  to  use 
the  discarded  and  *  waste '  products  of  metaphysical  manufacture. 
This  was  the  mode  by  which  Kameades  attained  his  doctrine  of 
probability.  Greek  Free-thought  had  arrived  at  the  results  of 
Nescience  and  Epochs,  but  both  the  personal  consciousness  of 
ignorance  that  Sokrates  insisted  on,  and  the  more  foimal  suspense 
of  Pyrrh6n,  were  based  upon  and  presupposed  prior  inquiry,  and  a 
discrimination  of  degrees  and  stages  of  certitude.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  every  equipoise  of  antitheticals,  which  conditioned  definite 
suspense,  the  same  faculty  was  implied.  No  man  could  a£Brm,  e.g. 
the  proposition  20=20  without  having  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
numerioftl  values  up  to  the  sum  of  20,  and  without  being  able  to 
determine  their  relative  proportions.  There  was  hence  no  dif- 
ference in  ultimate  principle  between  Kameades  and  preceding 
Skeptics,  especially  as  he  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  uselessness 
of  expecting  to  attain  definitive  truth. 

Moreover,  the  formal  disparity  (for  such  must  be  allowed  to 
exist)  between  Eitmeades's  probabiKty  and  the  suspense  of  pre- 
ceding Skepticism  was  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  first  of 
all  asserted  by  the  Academics  as  a  rule  of  action,  not  as  a  law  of 
speculation.  Now,  with  all  their  passion  for  suspense^  Skeptics 
unanimously  admitted  they  must  needs  act.  This  necessity  was 
so  patent  as  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  axiomatic.  Natural  exist- 
ence involved  action.  Social  life  in  any  human  community  de- 
manded it.  EiCcentric  as  he  might  be  in  private  thought,  the 
rational  Skeptic  had  no  desire  to  obtrude  his  peculiarity  on  his 
fellow-men.  He  therefore  accepted  the  customary  laws,  usages,  &c. 
of  those  around  him,  without  any  distrust  or  investigation.  But 
such  a  deference  to  established  laws,  customs,  &c  was  from  another 
standpoint,  as  I  hinted  in  the  case  of  Arkesilaos,  a  concession  to 
probability ;  for  these  laws  and  usages  were  assumed  to  be  r^ulated 
by  the  aggregate  experience  of  the  community,  to  be  the  final 
expression  of  their  collective  judgments.  Thus  regarded,  proba- 
bility did  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of  the  absolute  vera- 
city of  which  the  Skeptic  despaired.  No  doubt  probability  soon 
became  the  rule  of  speculation  and  discussion  as  well  as  of  action, 
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but  it  was  open  to  its  defenders  to  allege  tbat  it  was  primarily 
intended  as  a  guide  to  human  practice  and  conduct. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  formal  diserepancy  between  probability  and 
suspense,  we  must  admit  that  Kameades's  teaching  was  not  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  doctrines  of  preceding  Skeptics,  while  it  possessed 
advantages  in  the  direction  of  popular  acceptation  which  they  did 
not  share.  But  he  was  not  content  merely  to  assert  probability 
as  a  standard  of  action  and  speculation ;  he  attempted  to  elaborate 
the  theory  by  discriminating  between  different  degrees  of  likelihood. 
Thus  he  asserted  three  degrees  of  probability,  all  of  which  have 
reference  to  our  perceptions.^  Thus  some  perceptions  are  hardly 
probable,  others  are  likely  and  after  due  reflection  may  be  accepted 
as  deserving  belief,  others  again  are  inherently  probable  and  of 
themselves  are  suggestive  of  conviction.  This  is  of  course  but  a 
crude  attempt  at  classification,  and  is  capable  inherently  of  almost 
indefinite  expansion ;  but  it  is  interesting,  as  a  first  attempt  to  define 
different  degrees  of  proximate  truth,  and  as  the  starting-point  in  a 
path  that  has  been  pursued  with  vaiying  success  by  so  many  other 
philoeophers.  You  will  perceive  that  in  his  enunciation  of  probable 
knowledge  Kameades  does  not  quit  the  standpoint  of  idealism 
whence  he  attacked  the  true  representatives  of  the  Stoics.  Here 
also  his  conception  of  knowledge  is  subjective  knowledge  or  its 
approximation,  and  consists  in  the  union  of  the  subject  and  object 
in  consciousness.  This  representation  cannot  in  every  case  daim 
to  be  absolutely  true,  and  as  already  shown  there  is  no  standard 
by  which  a  true  representation  may  be  differentiated  from  a  false. 
But  though  we  cannot  avouch  the  absolute  truth  of  our  comprehen- 
sible perceptions,  we  may  pronounce  judgment  on  their  rraMem^/ance. 
The  probability  of  Kameades  is  therefore  a  compromise  betwe^i 
dogmatists  and  absolute  Skeptics.  To  the  former  it  says :  I  do  not 
grant  your  infallible  certitudes,  I  am  conscious  of  no  power  of 
attaining  them,  I  possess  no  standard  by  which  I  can  judge  them, 
but  I  concede  probability.  It  is  part  of  my  ordinary  experience 
that  sensation,  ratiocination,  as  well  as  the  motives  of  human  con- 
duct, are  governed  by  varying  degrees  of  likelihood.  I  am  conscious 
of  choosing  instinctively  the  most  probable  theory  as  a  solution 
of  a  speculative  problem,  and  the  most  likely  course  of  action 
in  the  practical  concerns  of  life.  Absolute  truth  I  know  not, 
partial  or  proximate  truth  I  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending. 
To  the  complete  Pyrrhonist,  on  the  other  hand,  it  says  :  Though  I 
agree  with  you  that  absolute  truth  is  unattainable,  and  share  your 
position  of  Epochs  or  suspense  upon  many  speculative  questions, 
>  Sext.  Emp.  Hyp.  i.  chap.  33,  §  227. 
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yet  it  seems  to  me  that  probable  truth  is  a  fair  substitute  for  the 
higher  kind  of  veracity  of  which  so  many  thinkers  are  enamoured, 
while  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  in  our  power.  Besides, 
it  is  the  ordinary  standard  of  all  men  in  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
and  derives  from  that  fact  a  certain  right  to  regulate  our  speculation 
as  well.  We  must,  I  think,  acknowledge  that  this  mediate  position 
of  Elameades  is  open  to  objection  both  from  the  dogmatist  and 
from  the  extreme  Skeptic.  The  former  may  urge,  as  the  Stoics 
actually  did,  that  the  power  of  discriminating  degrees  of  proximate 
truth  presupposed  a  definite  idea  of  absolute  truth,  as  well  as  a 
certain  ability  to  attain  it.  The  difference  between  absolute  and 
relative  truth  was  at  most  of  degree  not  of  kind,  and  the  faculty 
capable  of  attaining  the  lesser  might  conceivably  reach  the  greater. 
There  was  at  least  no  means  of  discriminating  the  highest  degree 
of  probability — ^that  which  induced  immediate  and  invincible  con- 
viction— from  absolute  truth,  so  that  the  difference  between  them, 
even  granting  its  existence,  was  mainly  nominal. 

More  forcible  still  would  be  the  objection  of  the  extreme 
Skeptic — with  which  I  also  fully  sympathize — that  by  substituting 
probability  for  absolute  truth  Kameades  had  been  guilty,  in  sport- 
ing language,  of  drawing  a  red  herring  across  the  trail,  and  so 
turning  aside  the  energies  of  truth-seekers  to  inferior  aims.  To 
his  highly  developed  imagination  and  fastidiously  exigeant  intellect, 
no  amount  of  relative  or  proximate  truth  could  compensate  for  a 
deficiency  in  that  absoluteness  which  he  regarded  as  truth's  su- 
premest  attribute.  As  to  the  propriety  of  meeting  his  aspirations 
by  the  conditions  of  terrestrial  and  human  limitations — the  main 
argument  for  accepting  probability  in  lieu  of  perfect  truth — he 
would  have  rejected  the  proposal  with  scorn,  as  an  unwarrantable 
circumscription  of  his  ideal  desires  and  an  unworthy  sacrifice  to 
ignoble  reality.  The  Skeptic,  indeed,  shares  wiih  the  idealist  the 
royal  contempt  for  what  is,  merely  because  it  is,  or  rather  is  con- 
ceived to  be.  If  the  conditions  of  actual  human  existence  do  not 
accord  with  his  conception  of  their  ideal  perfection,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them»  A  thinker  of  this  type  \&  supremely  indifferent  to  all 
appeals  to  submit  himself  to  human  needs  and  terrestrial  limitations, 
and  laughs  to  scorn  such  proverbs  as  '  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.'  He  would  infinitely  prefer  starvation  than  the  unworthy 
or  partial  gratification  of  his  most  cherished  needs.  No  mathe- 
matician would  be  satisfied  with  the  proximate  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem as  long  as  he  thought  a  perfect  one  attainable,  and  a  true 
idealist  refuses  to  limit  the  possibility  of  his  attainments,  either  by 
his  own  actual  acquirements  or  by  the  ordinary  experience  of  his 
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fellow-men.  But  notwithstanding  objections  from  either  aide,  few- 
doctrines  in  the  later  history  of  Greek  Free-thought  had  a  greater 
success  than  the  probabilism  of  Kameades.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Academic  Skepticism,  of  which  it  was  the  chief  outcome,  was 
more  popular  than  the  Stoicism  against  which  it  was  arraigned. 
On  the  contrary,  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  with  its  rigid  syste- 
matic dogma,  its  austere  morality,  its  introduction  of  fixity  into 
every  part  of  human  speculation  and  conduct,  was  more  calculated 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  ordinary  unidea'd  men  than  the  appa- 
rentiy  lax  and  doubt-instilling  teaching  of  the  Academics,  llieir 
unequal  popularity  resembles,  in  some  measure,  the  similar  relation 
of  Augustinianism  to  Pelagianism,  and  of  Calvinism  to  the  Free- 
thought  of  the  sixteenth  century.  What  I  mean  is  that  prob- 
abilism, as  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  of  Skepticism,  was  destined 
to  obtain  a  degree  of  general  concurrence  hardly  likely  to  be 
bestowed  upon  immovable  suspense.  This  scope  of  Kameades's 
doctrine  was  acknowledged  by  Sextos  Empeirikos  himself,  who, 
though  inaigf.ing  on  the  divergency  between  probabiUty  and  pure 
Skepticism,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  postulated  a  definite 
standpoint  whereas  Skeptical  suspense  was  indifierent  to  all  defini- 
tive conclusions,  yet  allowed  that  probabilism  might  have  a  us^ul 
sphere  of  labour  in  combating  moderate  dogmatism ; '  it  being  a 
maxim  of  Sextos  that  the  degree  of  dogma  ought  to  determine  the 
measure  of  Skeptidsm  employed  to  oppose  it.  Nor,  although  I 
do  not  consider  probability  equal  to  suspense  as  a  condition  of 
.  ultimate  Skepticism,  am  I  prepared  to  deny  that  it  may  have  as 
a  theory  of  human  knowledge  much  to  allege  on  its  behalf.  The 
fact  of  its  being  a  compromise  between  dogmatism  and  suspense,  or 
between  Stoics  and  Pyrrhonists,  would  be  considered  by  many  as 
an  argument  in  its  favour.  Confessedly  a  rule  of  conduct  in  many 
human  contingencies,  it  would  thence  derive  a  presumption  that  it 
was  the  highest  test  of  speculation  as  well,  though  its  effect  in  the 
latter  direction  would  be  to  minimize  the  range  of  human  ideality 
and  fetter  its  imagination.  In  many  cases  it  might  periiaps  be  a 
stronger  incentive  to  philosophic  search  than  a  starting-point  of 
suspense.  It  may  also  be  made  to  harmonize  very  well  with  the 
conditions  of  the  universe  in  relation  to  human  knowledge.  Hence 
I  am  not  surprised  that  it  numbers  among  its  adherents  such  men  as 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  Augustine,  John  of  Salisbury,  Cassendi,  Simon 
Foucher,  and  Bis)iop  Butler.  And  this  leads  me  to  make  a  part- 
ing observation  on  the  relation  of  the  new  Academy  to  the  general 
history  of  Greek  Skepticism.  K  it  did  not  signify  an  advance  in 
»  Hyp.  book  iii.  chap.  32.     Comp.  book  i.  chap.  33. 
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the  direction  of  pure  SkeptLeisniy  i,e,  that  of  Pjrrhonic  Epochs,  it 
was  in  that  of  the  oomprehensiveneflB  and  variety  of  Free-thought 
in  generaL  It  introduced  a  greater  elaboration  and  versatility  into 
the  whole  subject.  It  defined  a  new  type  and  limit  of  mental 
freedom.  It  posed  the  human  instincts  for  search  and  inquiry 
in  a  new  attitude.  It  formulated  truth  in  a  novel  manner,  many 
would  say,  one  more  in  harmony  with  man's  actual  position  in  the 
world,  and  his  relation  to  the  problems  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
It  possessed  the  acceptability  usually  accorded  to  a  compromise  by 
reasonable  and  candid  controversialists.  It  traded,  moreover,  with  the 
hallowed  names  of  Sokrates  and  Plato — ^typical  Skeptic  and  Idealist 
— ^for  it  is  certain  that  among  the  new  Academics  there  was  always  a 
difiusion  not  only  of  Sokratic  Nescience  and  Eristic,  but  of  Platonic 
dogmas  as  well,  though  to  what  extent  we  cannot  say.  It  established 
a  school  of  philosophy,  with  its  own  distinctive  characteristics  both 
of  method  and  tenet,  between  the  Skepticism  of  Pyrrh6n  and  the 
extreme  Idealism  of  the  pure  Platonists,  and  so  flour  was  a  visible 
embodiment  of  the  truth  so  soon  recognised  in  the  histoiy  of 
Greek  Free-thought  that  Idealism  is  closely  related  to  Skepticism, 
both  as  cause  and  effect.  It  contributed  by  its  stress  on  pro- 
bability to  found  an  influential  school  of  Eclecticism.  Thus  it 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  intellectual  mobility  by  promoting  its 
range  through  several  nominally  disparate  but  really  correlated 
systems  of  thought.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  influence  of  the  new  Academy  extended  to  the  whole 
remaining  period  of  Greek  and  GrsBco-Boman  speculation,  and 
that  it  is  found  exercising,  and  in  some  instances  moulding,  the 
intellects  of  great  thinkers  even  down  to  the  fourth  century 
after  the  Christian  era. 

Ainesidemos. 

The  tendency  of  the  later  development  of  the  new  Academics 
was  clearly  to  induce,  if  not  hostility,  yet  indifference  to  the 
Pyrrhonic  standpoint  of  suspense.  While  agreeing  in  theory 
that  absolute  truth  is  indiscoverable,  Kameades  suggested  an 
acceptance  of  partial  or  imperfect  truth.  But  it  was  against  this 
final  acceptation  that  Skepticism  protested.  A  semi-truth  might 
not  press  so  heavily  on  the  free  instincts  of  the  inquirer  as  a  com- 
plete, fully  avouched  dogma,  still  it  was  itself  dogmatia  Nay, 
if  asserted  as  the  only  possible  outcome  of  all  human  search, 
probability  became  as  dogmatic  as  any  other  extreme  asserdon  of 
finality.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  the  mingled 
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outgrowths  of  the  new  Academy,  consisting  of  Idealissi,  Edeo- 
ticism,  and  Skepticism^  were  opposed  by  a  new  assertion  of  the 
Pyrrhonic  standpoint.  The  originator  a£  this  reacdonaiy  move- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Ptolemy  oi  Oyrene,  bat  its 
chief  exponent  for  us  is  Ainesidemos. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  writer  is  just  as  incomplete   and 
uncertain  as  our  information  concerning  his  brother  Skeptics.    He 
was  bom  at  Gnossus,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Alexandria.     Of 
the  time  when  he  lived  nothing  definite  is  known,  but  he  was 
not  improbably  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.     Unlike  most  of  his 
predecessors,  Ainesidemos  left  behind  him  some  written  works. 
Of  these  the  best  known  is  his  *  Fyrrhonian  Discourses,'  of  which 
a  fragment  preserved  for  us  by  Photius  ^  gives  a  summary  of  its 
contents.     Its  purpose,  we  are  told,  was  to  point  out  ihat  Skeptics 
were  no  more  than  other  tiiinkers  able  to  obtain  trut^,  but  were 
distinguished  from  them  by  deliberately  foregoing  such  an  un- 
attainable object.     The  Skeptic  did  not  wish  to  know  what  was 
unknowable,  and  in  that  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable  consisted 
his  superior  wisdom.   The  first  book  of  the  Discourses  was  devoted 
to  a  discrimination  of  the  Academic  and  Pyrrhonic  Skepticism. 
It  insisted  on  the  complete  suspense  of  the  earlier  school,  and 
demanded  an  equal  abstention  from   negation  and  affirmation 
as  a  primary  condition  of  true  Skepticism.     The  Skeptic  knew 
nothing  dogmatically  of  truth  or  fistlsehood,  credible  or  incredible, 
being  or  not-being,  whereas  the  Academic  expressed  himself  in 
terms  of  assurance  of  many  things,  speaking  of  virtue,  truth 
and  fidsehood,  the  probable  and  improbable,  &c.    The  second  book 
b^ian  the  exposition  of  Skepticism  in  detail,  treating  of  trutiis, 
of  causes,  of  passions  and  afiections,  of  becoming  and  vanishing, 
&c.     The  third  discussed  motion,  sensuous  perceptions,  and  their 
characteristics.     The  fourth  treated  of  mental  representations,  and 
included  the  fidse  ideas  current  respecting  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  the  gods     The  fifth  expounded  the  invalidity  of  the 
principle  of  causation.      The  sixth  considered  the  ideas  of  good 
and  evil,  or  things  to  be  chosen  and  avoided.     The  seventh  treated 
of  the  virtues.     The  eighth,  of  final  causes. 

The  work,  of  which  this  abstract  of  contents  is  hardly  more 
than  the  skeleton  of  a  skeleton,  was  evidently  a  methodical  and 
somewhat  elaborate  treatise — ^the  first  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  account  in  the  history  of  Greek  Skepticism.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  rash   to  try  to  fill  up  these  meagre  outlines  by  a 

*  Biblhfth.  Ed.  Bekker,  pp.  169,  170. 
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detailed  exposition,  as  a  French  critic  has  done.^  But  we  may,  at 
least,  gather  from  them  its  general  purport.  We  may  at  any  rate 
infer  that  it  was  intended  as  a  defence  of  the  main  doctrines  of 
'Pyrrhtmiaa.  There  was,  according  to  Ainesidemos,  no  criterion 
of  truth  heyond  the  rriatiye  one  of  Bubjective  phenomena.  On 
all  subjects  of  knowledge,  i,$.  geiifirally  regarded  as  such,  the 
inquirer  could  not  go  beyond  a  cautious  non-afilrmation.  I  have 
already  acknowledged  that  on  this  point  we  must  probably  ascribe 
to  Ainesidemos  the  developed  forms  of  the  Ten  Tropoi,  or  modes 
of  suspense,  which  are  the  most  celebrated  formulae  of  Greek 
Skepticism.  This  will  therefore  be  a  fitting  place  to  record  them 
as  they  are  presented  to  us  by  Sextos  Empeuikos.' 

I.  The  first  of  these  modes  is  derived  from  the  difference 
observable  in  the  various  physical  organizations  of  animals.  For 
it  seems  probable  that  the  variety  of  conformation  of  organs  of 
senses  will  imply  a  diversity  in  their  functions,  and  thus  in  the 
knowledge  they  acquire.  This  theory  ia  borne  out  by  the  feict  that 
derangements  in  our  own  organs  affect  their  deliverances.  A  man 
in  the  jaundice,  e.g.  sees  things  yellow  which  a  man  with  healthy 
vision  discerns  to  be  white.  A  man  with  bloodshot  eyes,  again, 
perceives  white  objects  as  jed.  Now  amongst  animals  there  are 
eyes  of  many  different  colours :  we  may,  then,  infer  that  their 
perception  of  colours  will  vary  accordingly.  Besides,  a  concave 
mirror  makes  outward  objects  seem  smaller  than  they  really  are, 
and  a  convex  renders  them  longer  and  narrower.  But  we  find  the 
eyes  of  animals  variously  shaped  :  in  some  cases  they  protrude,  in 
others  they  are  sunken ;  in  some  they  are  round,  in  others  long. 
Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  images  of  outward  objects  which  they 
receive  are  different  on  this  account,  and  that  dogs,  fish,  lions, 
men,  and  giusshoppers  do  not  see  the  same  objects  as  equal  in  size 
or  alike  in  form.  This  diversity  in  the  visual  power  of  different 
animals  is  seen  in  the  case  of  those  birds  and  quadrupeds  which 
hunt  their  prey  at  night,  the  eye  in  such  cases  being  differently 
shaped  from  the  organs  of  animals  that  use  the  daylight.  Again, 
we  all  know  how  the  flavour  of  food  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
body  and  the  sense  of  taste.  This  difference  in  taste-peroeption 
we  may  assume  to  extend  itself  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  for 
we  see  how  all  animals  are  diversely  generated  and  constituted, 

*  M.  Saisset  in  his  work  Le  SoepticUme — MnUidime^Ptueal—Kant. 
2nd  edition,  Paris,  1865. 

'  Hypotypouiy  book  i.  chap.  ziv.  English  readers  may  find  a  full  account 
of  them  in  Mr.  Levin's  Ld^twrn^  p.  44,  &G.,  or  in  the  Bnglisb  translation  of 
Zeller,  ThBSUi%c9tEfiicw^MMyand  SoeptioSf  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 
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fed  on  diRRimilar  food,  manifesting  different  habits,  kc  Nor 
does  the  uniformity  of  an  outward  object  neoeesarilj  impljan 
uniformity  of  internal  effect  The  same  food,  e.^,  when  taken 
IB  transformed  into  a  vein  in  one  place,  an  artery  in  another, 
to  a  bone  or  a  nerve,  according  to  the  receptivity  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  organism.  So  the  same  water  given  to  a  plant 
becomes  bark  or  leaves  or  fruit. 

In  connection  with  this  first  mode  we  have  those  ^>eculations 
common  to  ancient  and  modem  Skeptics  of  the  community  of 
^Mnilty  between  man  and  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  According 
to  Ainesidemos,  there  is  not  the  impassable  gulf  conmionly  alleged 
to  exist  between  man  as  rational  and  other  creatures  as  irrational 
animals.  As  regards  ordinary  senses,  dogs  and  other  animals  fisur 
exceed  man.  Nor  in  reason  are  they  inferior ;  for  dividing  reason 
into  the  internal  fiskculty  and  its  outward  expression,  a  dog  in 
reality  possesses  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  is  therefore  a 
perfect  animal.  The  extent  of  canine  sagacity  is  proved  by  the 
instance  of  Argos,  the  dog  of  Odysseus,  which  recognised  his 
master  when  none  of  his  human  friends  and  dependants  were  able 
to  do  so.  Dogs  are,  moreover,  capable  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  and 
can  apply  for  themselves  the  law  of  excluded  middle,  for  when 
hunting  a  dog  comes  to  a  point  where  three  roads  meet,  after 
filling  to  find  scent  on  two  of  them  he  rushes  down  the  third 
without  much  preliminary  scrutiny.  Nor,  again,  is  the  dog  without 
moral  virtue^  for  he  certainly  possesses  some  ethical  attributes,  as 
affection,  generosity,  <fec. ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Chrysippos  that  the 
virtues  are  so  intimately  allied  that  he  who  possesses  one  possesses 
all.  As  to  the  alleged  non-possession  by  dogs  and  other  brutes  of 
the  feculty  of  expressing  reason,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  our  own 
%noranee  of  brute  language.  Certainly  we  find  that  dogs  and  other 
animals  have  a  power  of  communicating  their  wishes  and  feelings 
to  each  other. 

II.  As  the  first  mode  refers  to  man  as  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  considering  divergences  of  knowledge  as  the  lot  of  all 
sentient  beings,  so  the  second  refers  to  man  himself,  and  discusses 
the  variety  that  exists  in  the  human  constitution.  Man  has  a 
twofold  nature,  physical  and  intellectual.  Now  the  difierences 
between  men  in  respect  of  the  former  are  obvious  :  men's  bodies 
are  different  in  shape,  size,  colour,  constitution,  temperature ;  and 
analogy  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  difierences  exist  in 
respect  of  men's  minds.  This  presumption  of  analogy  is  confirmed 
by  our  actual  experience.  We  recognise  mental  disparities  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees.     Indeed,  the  endless  variety  of  human  desires 
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and  aversioDB  has  been  a  faTOurite  subject  with  poets  in  all  ages. 
As  a  result,  we  have  the  fact  that  similar  things  affect  men  in  very 
dissimilar  mannerS|  and  this  of  itself  is  quite  enough  to  warrant 
a  suspense  of  judgment  as  to  any  general  conclusion  or  truth  de- 
rivable from  either  the  physical  sensations  or  mental  conclusions 
of  men.  All  truth  must  necessarily  be  individual,  no  man  having 
a  right  to  predicate  more  than  his  own  subjective  impression  on 
any  matter. 

III.  The  next  mode  refers  to  a  possible  discrepancy  in  sense- 
deliverances.  Each  organ  of  sense  indicates  a  separate  quality  of 
an  external  object  They  are  not  five  witnesses  testifying  to  the 
same  fact,  but  to  different  £bm^  each  one  of  them  independent  of  the 
rest.  An  apple,  e.g.  appears  to  create  different  impressions  on  the 
eye,  the  nose,  the  palate,  the  touch.  These  impressions  we  com- 
monly take  for  separable  objective  facts,  but  for  anything  we  know 
they  may  be  only  subjective  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  fact. 
Nor  can  we  assert  either  in  this  or  in  any  similar  case  that  our 
bodily  senses  exhaust  all  the  real  qualities  of  any  external  object. 
Our  knowledge  is  so  limited  by  the  senses  we  possess  that  their 
diminution  involves  immediately  an  impaired  or  imperfect  cogni- 
tion. A  deaf  or  blind  man  must  always  possess  but  a  partial  and 
misleading  knowledge.  Further,  the  senses  do  not  only  differ  in 
the  information  they  convey,  like  separate  witnesses  of  independent 
fiEtcts,  but  they  frequently  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  Examples 
of  this  adduced  by  Sextos  are  the  divergent  aspects  of  a  picture  to 
sight  and  touch,  of  honey  to  taste  and  sight,  of  perfumes  to  smell 
and  taste,  &c.  But  if  our  senses  differ  thus  among  themselves, 
and  are  not  all  in  the  same  story,  we  cannot  rely  on  their  evidence ; 
and  if  we  are  unable  to  believe  them,  we  cannot  depend  on  our 
reason  as  a  judge  of  external  things,  because  it  derives  all  its 
materials  for  judgment  from  the  senses. 

lY.  The  fourth  mode  relates  to  differences  in  our  subjective 
conditions,  and  their  effect  in  modifying  our  knowledge  of  external 
things.  Among  such  divergent  states  are  sleeping  and  waking, 
youth  and  age,  motion  and  rest,  hunger  and  fulness,  hatred  and 
love,  grief  and  joy.  That  these  contrasted  conditions  involve  a 
proportionate  difference  in  the  knowledge  obtained  in  them,  no  one 
would  deny.  But  according  to  Sextos  there  is  no  demonstrable 
proof  that  any  of  these  h  superior  to  the  rest  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  knowledge.  Such  infallible  knowledge  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  a  certain  criterion  of  truth ;  but  this,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  not  obtainable. 

y.  The  fifth  mode  depends  on  the  difference  of  position,  inter- 
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vals,  circuiustanoeB  of  all  external  objects,  every  singTe  object  in 
our  environmeiit  being  affected  in  our  perc^ytionB  by  other  objects 
inseparable  from  it.  Thus  the  same  colonnade  surveyed  from 
either  end  or  from  the  middle  jn-eeents  a  very  diflKdrent  aj^Maranoe. 
The  same  object  seems  great  or  small  according  to  its  proximity 
to  or  distance  from  the  observer.  The  same  tower  looks  round 
or  square  according  to  the  position  of  the  spectator.  The  U^t  of 
the  same  lamp  varies  greatly  as  it  shines  by  day  or  by  night  An 
oar  in  the  water  seems  broken,  &e.  Hence  all  that  we  can 
say  of  outward  objects  is,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  have  sudi  an 
appearance  at  such  a  distance  or  under  certain  given  circumstances. 
We  cannot  affirm  what  their  absolute  independent  diaracter  is 
when  quite  apart  from  our  own  perceptions.  We  cannot  even 
say  that  they  have  any  such  diaracter  or  separable  existence. 

YI.  The  sixth  mode  carries  to  a  still  further  extent  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  all  outward  objects.  We  see  nothing,  e.g, 
absolutely  by  itself,  but  in  certain  media,  as  air,  light,  mdsture, 
cold,  or  heat  These  media,  being  extrinsic  to  the  object,  affect  our 
perception  of  it.  Thus  colour  presents  a  different  appearance  in 
warm  and  cold  air,  perfumes  have  unequal  powers  in  heat,  as,  b^, 
in  a  batli,  and  in  cold  air.  The  same  body  weighs  differently  in 
different  media,  as,  e.g.  in  air  and  in  water,  iio.  Here  again  our 
attempted  knowledge  of  the  real  properties  of  external  objects  is 
frustrated  by  the  impossibility  of  detaching  them  from  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  are  necessarily  presented  to  us ;  and  if  oar 
senses  are  thus  deceived,  our  intellect,  relying  on  the  judgment  of 
the  senses,  must  needs  be  deceived  as  well. 

YII.  The  seventh  mode  has  reference  to  quantities,  the  relation 
of  parts  to  wholes,  the  chemical  or  other  internal  constitution  of 
any  object.  Thus  the  scrapings  of  goats'  horn  by  themselves  seem 
white,  but  in  the  horn  are  black ;  silv^  filings  by  themselves  are 
black,  as  silver  are  white.  We  are,  moreover,  affected  by  diverse 
proportions  of  ingredients  in  any  given  object  Thus  a  chemist 
finds  that  a  given  combination  of  drugs  produces  on  its  human 
recipient  a  beneficial  effect^  whereas  a  slight  modification  in  the 
proportions  will  produce  a  deleterious  effect,  nay,  will  convert  a 
medicine  into  a  poison.  Food  and  drink  must  also  be  taken  in 
definite  quantities  to  insure  bodily  health;  if  these  quantities  are 
departed  from,  the  result  ia  not  health,  but  disease.  J£  there  is 
this  diversity  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  wholes,  it  is  evident  we 
can  predicate  nothing  dogmatically  either  of  one  or  the  other. 

YIII.  The  eighth  mode,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is 
a  summary  of  all  the  prepeding  seven.     It  affirms  the  relativity 
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of  all  existing  things  considered  as  objects  of  knowledge,  and  is 
therefore  only  a  reassertion  of  the  canon  of  Protagoras,  '  Man  is 
the  measare  of  all  things.'  Sextos,  probably  copying  Ainesidemos, 
discriminates  two  kinds  of  relativity,  sabjective  and  objective,  or  the 
relation  of  things  to  us  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  first 
and  only  one  of  which  we  can  have  any  cognizance  has  been  dis* 
cossed  in  t^e  preceding  modes,  with  the  general  result  that  we  are 
unable  to  transcend  our  percipient  Acuities,  or  to  attain  any  idea  of 
the  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  all  we  can  know  being  their 
phenomenal  aspect  to  us  at  a  given  time  and  under  given  conditions. 

IX.  The  ninth  mode  investigates  the  relations  of  human 
knowledge  in  respect  of  time.  The  impressions  we  receive  from 
outward  objects  vary  in  intensity  and  value,  in  proportion  to  their 
rarity  or  frequency.  The  sun  by  itself  is  a  much  more  wonderful 
object  than  a  comet,  but  because  we  see  it  daily  we  regard  it  as  a 
natural  object,  whereas  a  comet  seen  rarely  is  considered  by  many 
a  supernatural  object  and  a  portent  of  coming  calamity.  So  also 
the  reason  why  gold  is  valued  is  because  of  its  rarity.  If  it  were 
as  common  as  flint,  we  should  regard  it  with  equal  indifference. 
Thus  time  too  presents  itself  as  a  disturbing  influence  in  our 
knowledge  of  things ;  and  as  it  is  a  perpetual  concomitant  of  all 
our  knowledge,  it  renders  its  perfection  a  still  greater  impossibility. 

X.  The  last  mode  reien  to  the  variety  pertaining  to  human 
institutions,  customs,  laws,  superstitions,  and  dogmatic  opinions. 
All  these  are  shown  to  depend  on  human  agreement,  conventions, 
usages,  and  therefore  vary  indefinitely  not  only  among  nations  and 
races,  but  among  classes  in  the  same  nation,  among  sects  of  philo- 
sophers, and  even  among  individuals.  Hence  all  these  larws  and 
institutions  possess  only  a  relative  significance ;  they  are  not  abso- 
lute rules  binding  on  the  whole  of  humanity. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  ten  modes,  which  probably 
formed  part  of  Ainesidemos's  fifth  book  of  the  '  Pyrrhonian  Dis- 
courses,' were  first  intended  as  a  Skeptical  rejoinder  to  the  ten 
categories  of  Aristotle,'  as  if  in  opposition  to  ten  forms  of  know- 
ledge Skeptics  had  devised  ten  of  Nescience.  But  the  number 
seems  to  have  varied  after  the  death  of  Ainesidemos.  Agrippa,  e.g. 
reduced  them  to  five.     Others  again  to  two,  viz. : 

Everything  is  comprehended  either  (i)  by  itself,  or  (ii.)  by 
something  else.  But  (i.)  is  impossible,  for  nothing  can  be  compre- 
hended by  itself,  because  we  lack  both  sensuous  and  intelleotual 
instruments  of  demonstration ;  nor  (iL)  by  anything  else,  since  that 
also  must  be  proved  by  something  else,  and  so  ad  mfinitttm.  But 
■  This  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Tafel  in  his  Ocsch.  und  Kritih.  dfr  Skept,  p.  81. 
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in  reality  the  ten  modes,  as  already  remarked,  turn  on  the  one 
ultimate  feet  of  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge.  They  all  tend 
to  throw  doubt  on  positive  or  general  knowledge.  They  appeal  to 
consciousness  for  a  disproof  of  absolute  externality.  Hence  they 
are  weapons  which  have  been  employed  by  Idealists  as  well  as 
Skeptics,  they  are  wielded  by  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and  Kant  as 
well  as  by  Sextos  Empeirikos,  Montaigne,  and  Descartes ;  indeed, 
they  are  inevitable  to  every  attempt  to  grasp  real  knowledge- 
truth  which  shall  be  inherently  and  absolutely  perfect,  know- 
ledge which  shall  be  altogether  independent  of  the  restrictions, 
fluctuations,  and  imperfections  of  the  individual  knower. 

But  besides  this  elaborated  form  of  the  ten  modes  or  reasons 
for  suspense,  the  name  of  Ainesidemos  is  associated  with  otiier 
Skeptical  reasonings.  Tradition  represents  him  as  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  argument  against  causation,  probably  contained 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  '  Pyrrhonian  Discourses.'  According  to 
Ainesidemos  there  were  eight  modes  in  which  causation  might  be 
wrongly  predicated.  1.  When  the  cause  assigned  is  not  in  the 
category  of  things  known  or  evident.  2.  When  one  cause  is 
arbitrarily  selected  out  of  many  possible  ones.  3.  When  of  things 
that  happen  in  order,  disorderly  and  dissimilar  causes  are  assigned. 
4.  When  men  judge  of  non-phenomenal  objects  by  what  they  know 
of  phenomenal.  5.  When  various  adequate  causes  are  assigned 
for  the  same  effect.  6.  When  favourable  or  plausible  causes  are 
insisted  on  while  unfevourable  ones  are  ignored.  7.  When  causes 
are  proposed  conflicting  both  with  phenomena  and  among  them- 
selves. 8.  When  both  the  apparent  phenomena  and  the  causes 
assigned  for  them  being  pqually  doubtful,  men  reason  from  one  to  the 
other.  ^  We  might  suppose  from  this  indictment  of  wrong  causes 
that  Ainesidemos  has  a  true  theory  of  causation  to  substitute  for 
them.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case;  he  denies  the  validity  of  all 
reasoning  from  causation.  Sextos  Empeirikos  reports  his  argument 
on  the  subject  in  two  places:  (1)  In  an  abbreviated  form  in  his 
Hypotypoaes,  and  (2)  in  a  very  elaborate  form  in  the  seventh 
book  of  his  Adverttu  Mathematicos.  A  glance  at  the  former  will 
serye  our  present  pmrpose.*  We  thence  learn  that  causes  are, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  of  various  kinds :  some 
maintain  they  are  material,  others  say  they  are  immaterial ;  most 
define  cause  as  that  on  account  of  the  energy  of  which  the  effect 

*  Readers  of  Miirs  Logic  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  most  of  these 
illicit  causations  are  met  with  and  discussed  in  his  enumeration  of 
fallacies. 

?  Hyjf.  book  iii.  chap,  ii      Compare  Saisset's  Sceptiewn^  pp.  133-203. 
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takes  place.  E.g,  the  sun  or  heat  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  wax 
melting.  But  here  again  thinkers  differ;  for  while  some  say  heat 
causes  the  result,  others  assert  it  causes  the  process.  Further,  causes 
are  subdivided  among  themselves ;  some  of  them  contain  the  effect 
in  themselves,  others  are  co-operative  or  con-  causes,  others  again  are 
merely  contributory  and  subordinate.  Now  the  existence  of  cause 
must  be  admitted  as  a  probability,  indeed  causation  of  some  kind 
is  demanded  by  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  yet  the 
difficulties  in  its  conception  and  definition  are  insuperable.  Thus 
cause  postulates  a  relation  to  effect  not  transitoiy  and  accidental, 
but  inherent  and  inevitable.  Hence  we  cannot  imagine  a  cause 
before  ^e  comprehend  its  effect  aa  auchy  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  conceive  an  eflfect  aa  such  before  we  know  the  cause.  We  are  there- 
fore involved  in  a  double  perplexity,  for  a  complete  absolute  know- 
ledge not  merely  of  the  causal  nexus  but  of  cause  and  effect  as 
separable  knowable  things  is  clearly  impossible.  Nor  is  the  matter 
mended  if  we  assume  or  imagine  a  cause  hypothetically,  for  if  a  man 
does  this  not  having  cause  he  is  unworthy  of  credit,  but  if  he  has  a 
cause  it  is  a  cause  prior  to  the  assigned  cause,  which  hence  becomes 
a  mere  peUtio  principii.  Moreover,  in  every  affirmation  of  a  cause 
it  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  that  complete  knowledge  which 
every  truth-seeker  desires,  to  demand  the  cause  of  that  cause,  and 
again  the  cause  of  the  antecedent  cause,  and  thus  he  is  started  in 
an  infinite  regress  of  causation.  Again,  cause  produces  its  effect  as 
being  a  cause  or  not ;  but  the  latter  is  impossible,  and  the  former 
demands  a  knowledge  of  its  prior  existence,  which  is  not  attainable. 
Once  more,  cause  must  coexist  with  its  related  efifect  or  before  or 
after,  but  it  cannot  exist  after,  for  this  would  be  absurd ;  nor  before, 
for  it  is  related  to  the  effect  which  must  then  be  held  to  exist,  at 
least  in  the  intellect :  nor,  again,  can  it  coexist,  for  if  it  is  effective 
of  that  which  afterwards  comes  into  being  there  must  be  a  prior 
cause  of  that  effect.  Lastly,  we  cannot  imagine  anything  prior  to 
that  before  which  we  can  imagine  nothing,  and  for  this  reason,  too, 
we  cannot  imagine  a  cause.  These  arguments  against  the  possibility 
of  causation  are  found  in  a  much  more  elaborate  form  elsewhere, 
but  these  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  You  will  see  that  we  are 
here  confronted  with  the  same  dilemma  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Ainesidemos  reduces  all  human  knowledge  to  a  state  of  suspense; 
we  have  here  again  the  perennial  conflict  between  the  superficial  de- 
liverances of  the  senses  and  the  profounder  investigations  of  the 
reason  and  the  imagination,  between  the  relative  and  the  absolute. 
Indeed  Aineeidemoe's  polemic  against  causation  might  have  been 
inferred  from  his  warfare  against  all  knowledge,  for  our  inability 
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to  comprehend  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  but  a  ooroUary 
from  our  ignorance  of  external  existence  of  every  kind.  H^ioe 
our  knowledge  of  a  causal  relation  must  be  like  our  knowledge  of 
all  other  things,  purely  phenomenal,  and  all  that  we  thereby  know 
of  cause  and  eflect  is  that  they  are  sequences  or  sucoessiye  appear- 
ances— ^in  the  words  of  Hume, '  they  seem  conjoined  but  never  con- 
nected,*^ No  doubt  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  cause  and 
effect  may  have,  irrespectively  of  any  ration  to  us,  and  in  count- 
lessly  diverse  manners,  an  objective,  inherent,  and  inseparable 
conjunction,  but  what  such  a  relation  is  we  are  no  more  able  to 
comprehend  than  we  are  any  other  knowledge  whidi  is  absolutely 
independent  of  and  aloof  from  our  cognitive  £ftculties. 

We  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  interesting  question  of  the  efieci 
of  this  ratiocination  on  modem  philosophers.  '  It  is  no  small  merit,' 
says  M.  Saisset,  Mn  Ainesidemos  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
Hume  and  Kant ;  he  did  even  more  than  that,  for  the  basis  of  the 
aigomentation  of  these  great  thinkers  may  be  found  by  careful 
analysis  in  Ainesidemos.*  But  even  this  second  and  fuller  conces- 
sion seems  to  me  to  understate  the  obligations  of  Hume  and  Kant 
to  the  writings  of  the  later  Greek  Skeptics.  Not  only  is  it  that 
we  have  the  basis  of  Hiune's  thought  in  the  causation  theory  of 
Ainesidemos  as  recorded  by  Sextos,  but  we  have  the  thought  itself 
expressed  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  in  Hume's  *  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature '  or  his  Essays,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
together  with  the  reactionary  impulse  the  Scotch  thinker  derived 
from  the  philosophies  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  his  theoiy  of  causation 
was  really  derived  from  the  Greek  Skeptics.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  the  only  unacknowledged  debt  which  a  comparison  of  Hume's 
works  with  those  of  Sextos  enables  us  to  pay  back  to  the  original 
owner. 

But  there  is  a  noteworthy  feature  in  Ainesidemos's  thought 
that  remains  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  his  intimate  relation  to 
Herakleitos.  There  seems  indeed  in  these  later  ages  of  Greek 
speculation  to  have  been  a  '  run,'  if  I  may  use  the  term,  upon  its 
earlier  representatives.  Pythagoras  comes  again  into  the  fore- 
ground. Eleatic  metaphysics  are  studied,  Pyrrh6n  bases  his  free- 
thought  in  part  on  Demokritos.  Ainesidemos  is  represented  not 
only  as  a  disciple,  but  an  earnest  propagator  of  the  Herakleitean 

>  Ettofif  edition  Qreen  and  Grose,  vol.  iL  p.  61.  It  may  be  here  noted 
that  M.  Saisset,  with  every  inclination  to  side  with  Dogmatists  against 
Skeptics,  is  compelled  to  admit  the  inexplicability  of  causation  as  ultimate 
tmth.    Comp.  his  work  above  quoted,  pp.  165  and  193. 

•  Page  135. 
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philoBophy.  At  first  sight  the  oonnexion  between  Pjrrrhonic  sua- 
p^ise  and  the  perpetual  flux  of  Herakleitos  does  not  seem  very 
obvious.  Sextos  regards  the  latter  theoiy  of  the  universe  as  dog- 
matic, and  therefore  inadmissible  fix>m  a  Skeptical  point  of  view ; 
and  apart  from  his  possible  bias,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  seem 
to  be  rather  independent  and  parallel  lines  of  Free-thought  than  to 
be  identical  with  each  other,  or  even  to  be  related  as  cause  and 
effect.  But  a  little  reflection  will  serve  to  show  us  that  a  transition 
from  Pyrrhonism  to  Herakleiteanism  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  it 
appears.  If  we  remember  that  continual  search  is  as  much  a  part 
of  Fyrrhonic  thought  as  actual  suspense,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  a  state  of  immobility  :  the  antitheticals 
which  constitute  the  conditions  of  suspense  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing their  character  and  form,  so  that  opposites  tend  to  pass  over 
each  into  the  other,  or  else  to  converge  in  an  identity  which  in  its 
turn  becomes  divisible  into  further  antinomies.  Thus  a  course  of 
perpetual  but  fluctuating  Epochs,  combined  with  a  persistently 
forward  movement  of  investigation,  would  produce  a  mental  con- 
dition similar  to  the  flux  of  the  Tenebrous  thinker,  and  of  itself  not 
unlikely  to  engender  it.  Assuming  this  to  have  been  Ainesidemos's 
mode  of  transition  from  Pyrrhonism  to  Herakleiteanism,  we  may 
explain  the  frequent  ascription  to  him  of  the  more  dogmatic 
opinions  of  Herakleitos.  They  may  easily  have  been,  as  Sextos 
Empeirikos  generally  designates  them,  the  utterances  of  his  disciples, 
who  may  have  misconceived  the  extent  of  their  master's  adhesion 
to  the  earlier  thinker ;  they  are  clearly  irreconcilable  with  our  best 
accredited  knowledge  of  his  own  Skeptical  stfioidpoint.  But  so 
far  from  his  final  reception  of  the  flux  of  Herakleitos,  and  the 
consequently  illusory  nature  of  all  material  things,  being  improb- 
able, Ainesidemos  is  only  one  out  of  many  examples  of  a  progress 
from  Skepticism  to  Idealism.  When  we  come  to  Hindu  thinkers 
at  our  next  meeting  we  shall  find  more  than  one  school  which, 
starting  frtnn  the  incertitude  of  all  things,  have  ended  in  the  belief 
that  the  world  of  phenomenon  is  only  an  elaborate  but  deceptive 
and  imreal  vision. 

Closing  our  remarks  on  Ainesidemos,  we  must  admit  that  he 
was  a  thinker  of  considerable  power,  though  his  influence  as  a 
leader  of  Skeptical  thought  has  been  exaggerated  by  modem  philo 
sophers.^ 

He  certainly  is  not  what  M.  Saisset  terms  him,  '  le  premier 
skeptique  de  Fantiquit^.'  That  high  designation  must  in  my  opinion 

1  Especially  by  M.  SaUeet.    See  on  this  subject  Dr.  Haas's  work  above 
Hientioned,  p.  62. 
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be  divided  among  Sokrates,  P7rrh6n,  and  Sextos  Empeirikos. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  influence  as  a  Skeptical  thinker  was  very 
widely  diflrised,  for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fsLct  that  Seneca  does  not  once 
mention  him,  though  it  is  true  that  this  omission  might  be  explained 
by  what  I  consider  a  strong  probability,  that  the  school  of  Ainesi- 
demos  was 'regarded  after  his  death  as  distinctly  Herakleitean  and 
dogmatic  He  does  not,  therefore,  deserve  that  position  of  typical 
Skeptic  which  he  occupies  in  certain  histories  of  philosophy  and 
in  other  works  {e,g.  Schulze's  well-known  attack  on  the  Kantian 
philosophy).  His  chief  importance  lies  for  us  in  his  being  the 
first  organizer  of  Pyrrhonic  speculation.  His  discourses  brought 
together  and  systematized  the  ratiocination  most  in  use  in  the 
Skeptical  schools  of  his  time.  He  is  thus  a  precursor  of  a  still 
greater  thinker,  who  closes  for  us  the  illustrious  roll  of  Greek 
Skeptics.     I  refer  to  Sextos  Empeirikos. 

Sextos  Empeirikos. 

All  systems  of  thought  have  their  periods  of  growth,  maturity, 
and  decay,  or,  as  it  might  be  better  expressed,  their  stages  of  seed- 
time, summer  growth,  and  harvest  ripeness,  and  Greek  Skepticism 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Bom  in  the  profound  speculations  of  the 
Eleatics,  nourished  by  Herakleitos,  Demokritos,  and  the  Sophists, 
attaining  its  full  growth  in  Sokrates,  passing  into  further  stages  of 
ripeness  among  Fyrrhonists  and  Academics,  its  harvest  is  finally 
gathered  by  Sextos  Empeirikos.  Few  systems  of  thought  stretch- 
ing over  the  space  of  seven  centuries  can  boast  an  evolution  so 
natural  and  so  decisively  marked  in  its  varied  stages ;  fewer  still 
have  a  history  so  fully  recorded,  and  a  method  so  wdl  systematized, 
as  the  Skepticism  embodied  in  the  works  of  Sextos. 

This  writer,  who  so  worthily  closes  the  roll  of  Greek  Skep- 
tics, seems  to  have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Nothing  reliable  is  known  of  his 
native  place.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  a  certain 
Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Menodotus  of 
Nicomedia.  Both  of  these  were  medical  empirics,  in  the  then 
honourable  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  preferring  to  be  guided  by 
experience  and  observation  rather  than  by  dogma  and  routine. 
Almost  the  only  known  facts  concerning  Sextos  are  that  he  was, 
as  his  name  denotes,  a  medical  empiric,  and  that  he  was  the 
author  of  certain  medical  works.  These  have  now  shared  the 
oblivion  in  which  his  personal  history  is  buried.  The  only  works 
remaining  to  us  are  l^ose  in  which  he  treats  of  Greek  Skepticism, 
viz, : 
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1.  The  Pjrrhonian  InstitotioDS  {Ifypotopose^). 

2.  His  work  against  the  Mathematicians. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  final  stage  of 
Hellenic  Free-thought,  to  which  they  bear  the  same  relation  as  the 
Platonic  'Dialogues  of  Search '  to  its  early  maturity,  and  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Cicero  to  its  middle  or  Academic  period. 
From  his  point  of  yantage,.  at  the  close  of  Greek  thought  Sextos 
passes  in  review  its  whole  magnificent  progress,  from  its  crude 
commencement  with  the  physical  theories  of  the  Ionian  philo- 
sophers until  his  own  day.  The  whole  panorama  of  the  greatest 
and  fullest  thought  of  the  world  is  unfolded  before  him.  He 
watches  the  origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  schools  and  systems  of 
philosophy,  destined,  though  he  knew  it  not,  to  animate  men  of 
diverse  cultures  and  fiuM>ff  times  and  countries.  Especially  from 
his  standpoint  of  an  all-devouring  Skepticism  does  he  observe 
their  decay.  His  progress  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  examines 
the  ruined  palaces  and  temples  of  some  gigantic  city  of  antiquity. 
Here  stood,  he  might  have  said,  the  rude  but  magnificent  palace  of 
Homer.  Yonder  shapeless  mound  represents  all  that  is  left  of 
the  earliest  temple  of  the  Ionian  physicists.  Hard  by,  built  of 
lighter  materials,  is  the  ruin  that  marks  the  spot  where  the 
airy  superstructure  of  the  Eleatics  stood.  Those  formless  heaps 
were  at  one  time  the  site  of  the  world-fiuned  labyrinth  of  the 
Sophists.  Close  by,  a  pile  of  great  magnificence,  still  preserving 
the  outlines  of  its  ancient  form  on  account  of  the  massive  materials 
of  which  it  was  built,  was  the  temple  of  Sokrates.  That  well- 
preserved  fene  next  adjoining — almost  forming  part — of  the 
Sokratic  edifice,  is  the  HeUenic  cathedral,  planned  and  built  by 
Plato,  and  distinguished  by  its  bold  outline  and  its  lofty  elevation, 
destined  to  become  in  after-times  the  abode  of  a  philosophy  and 
the  shrine  of  a  religion.  Next  in  order  comes  the  enormous 
&bric  reared  by  the  mighty  intellect  of  Aristotle,  not  so  compactly 
designed  nor  rising  to  such  a  sublime  height  as  the  temple  of 
Plato,  but  nevertheless  at  one  time  a  noble  building  and  covering  an 
immense  extent  of  ground.  While  last  in  order  come  the  remains 
of  the  gymnastic  grounds  of  the  Academics,  the  pleasure  gardens 
of  the  Epikoureans,  the  grim  and  narrow  porch  of  the  Stoics. 
Nor  would  he  have  exempted  his  own  chosen  philosophy  from  the 
imaginary  destruction  in  which  he  contemplated  all  schemes  of 
Hellenic  thought.  It  was  in  his  view  a  cherished  attribute  of 
complete  Skepticism  that  its  destructive  properties  were  equally 
manifested  towards  itself.  He  compared  its  operation  to  the  efiect 
of  some  drastic  medicine,  which,  eliminating  from  the  system 
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noxious  matters,  included  itself  in  the  prooess,  or  to  a  fire  which 
devoured  itself  as  well  as  the  combustible  matter  it  fed  on.  Thus 
all  Greek  thought-schemes  were  re^ufded  bj  him  as  vidinm  of  tlie 
deadly  prowe»  of  Bkef^daam^  whaxh  in  turn  committed  intellectual 
suicide. 

But  the  conception  of  Skepticism  as  f&tal  to  all  Greek  philo- 
sophy implied  a  knowledge  of  its  various  systems,  and  that  not 
merely  as  related  to  itself  as  objects  of  an  unsparing  polemic,  but 
inherently  as  the  diversiform  results  of  a  many-sided  speculation. 
Intellectual  candour  is  indeed  a  conspicuous  quality  of  all  the 
leading  Skeptics  of  Greece.  Opposed  to  all  dogmatic  systems  as 
they  necessarily  were,  they  still  tacitly  acknowledged  those  systems 
as  the  products  of  human  ratiocination,  however  in  most  cases 
misapplied.  Hence  they  studied  them  with  the  assiduity  of  disci- 
ples determined  to  understand,  and  ihe  zeal  of  controversialists 
minded  if  possible  to  overthrow,  them.  Sextos  appears  to  have 
been  an  especial  proficient  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  his  works 
contain  in  an  irregular,  desultory  form  a  fair  83mopeiB  of  its  - 
contents.  Indeed,  had  every  other  woi^  on  Greek  philosophy 
perished,  we  should  still  be  able  to  reconstruct  ihe  thought-schemes 
of  its  foremost  thinkers  from  the  fragments,  allusions,  and  ratio- 
cinations contained  in  his  works.  As  it  is,  not  a  few  prominent 
Hellenic  thinkers  owe  the  place  they  occupy  in  histories  of  philo- 
sophy to  the  notice  bestowed  on  them  by  Sextos. 

For  us,  however,  the  significance  of  Sextos's  works  does  not 
consist  in  their  bearing  on  the  whole  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  only 
on  its  Free-thought.  Of  that  they  form  an  admirable  conspectus. 
The  first  of  them — ^the  Fyrrhonian  Institutions — co-ordinates  and 
systematizes  the  most  approved  methods  of  Greek  Skepticism ;  in 
the  words  of  M.  Saisset,  it  is  '  a  precise  and  complete  rdsum^  of 
the  whole  of  ancient  Skepticism.''  The  second — the  treatise 
*  against  the  mathematicians,'  or  the  learners  of  dogmatic  systems 
— is  more  polemical  than  expositoiy.  It  is  an  attack  directed 
against  all  who  profess  to  have  positive  knowledge  or  methods  of 
knowledge.  Thus  it  assails  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  geometri- 
cians, arithmeticians,  astrologers,  musicians,  logicians,  physicists, 
and  ethical  philosophers,  and  in  eveiy  case  proves,  or  professes  to 
prove,  that  their  methods  and  tenets  are  alike  unreliable  when 
tested  by  a  thorough-going  and  imaginative  Dialectic.  For  obvious 
reasons  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  former  work,  employ- 
ing the  latter  only  occasionally  for  purposes  of  confirmation  or 
explication. 

1  Art.  <  Sezlus  *  in  the  Diet.  Sci.  PHI. 
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Sextos  begins  his  *  Pynrhonian  principles '  by  a  division  of  philo- 
sophers or  searchers  for  truth  into  the  three  classes,  Dogmatic, 
Academic,  and  Skeptic.     Of  these  the  first  declare  they  have  found 
truth,  the  second  say  they  cannot  find  it,  and  the  third,  without  any 
positive  declaration  on  the  point,  continue  their  search.  But  how,  it 
might  be  asked,  is  this  indifference-point  of  the  searchers  or  Skeptics 
to  be  attained  f  Sextos  tells  us,  in  the  definition  of  Skepticism  which 
we  have  agreed  to  accept  as  our  own  guide  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject.    It  consists  in  placing  in  mental  opposition,  and  in  every  con- 
ceivable mode,  the  contradictions  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect. 
This  opposition  is  based  on  and  justified  by  the  equal  validity  of 
such  antitheses.     It  has  a  twofold  operation :  it  induces  first  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  and  next  Ataraxia  or  philosophic  calm.     But 
no  sooner  has  Sextos  thus  defined  his  subject-matter  in  terms  which 
seem  to  make  all  modes  of  knowledge  to  be  states  of  equipoise  or 
indifference  than  he  is  confronted  by  another  necessity,  viz.  he 
must  show  that  the  existence  of  Skepticism  itself  as  a  distinctive 
.creed  is  not  imperilled  by  its  own  definition.     He  has  thus  to 
answer  the  question.  Does  a  Skeptic  choose  a  sect  f     His  answer 
is  as  follows :  ^  '  If  one  understands  by  the  choice  of  a  sect  the 
adhesion  to  certain  dogmas  connected  among  themselves  and  with 
phenomena,  the  Skeptic  is  of  no  sect,  for  every  dogma  is  an  asser- 
tion on  a  debatable  subject,  and  this  a  Skeptic  altogether  refuses. 
But  if  one  applies  the  term  sect  to  a  certain  scheme  in  accordance 
with  phenomena,  such  scheme  teaching  us  how  we  may  live  rightly 
{i.e,  in  conformity  with  ordinary  usage),  and  also  inciting  us  to 
suspend  our  judgment,  then  we  say  that  we  have  a  sect,  for  we 
pursue  a  certain  plan  which,  as  appears  to  us,  shows  us  how  to  live 
conformably  with  our  country's  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  as 
well  as  wit^  our  own  individual  feelings.     We  hence  perceive  that 
Skeptics  acknowledged  themselves  bound  by  social  restraints  of  all 
kinds  so  £ur  as  these  could  plead  the  sanction  of  the  community  or 
country  to  which  they  belonged.   But  there  was  a  further  limitation. 
As  an  individual,  the  Skeptic  admitted  himself  to  be  bound  by 
phenomena.     Sextos  confesses  this  in  answer  to  the  objection  most 
frequently  urged  against  his  principles,   that   Skeptics  destroy 
phenomena.    He  says  :'  '  We  do  not  overturn  those  things  which, 
being  perceived  by  our  senses,  compel  us  to  assent  against  our  will, 
for  these  are  phenomena.     But  when  we  inquire  whether  such  a 
thing  is  in  reality  what  it  appears  (the  appearance  we  concede),  our 
search  is  in  truth  not  of  the  phenomenon  but  of  that  which  is 
predicated  of  the  phenomenon.     And  this  is  different  from  investi- 
>  fffp.  book  i.  chap.  viii.  <  Ihid.  book  i.  chap.  z. 
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gation  concerning  the  phenomenon  itself.  For  example,  honey 
appears  to  as  sweet.  In  that  we  are  all  agreed,  for  we  are  all 
affected  by  its  sweetness.  What  we  are  doubtful  about  is  whether 
it  is  sweet  in  reason  (or  absolutely),  and  this  is  not  the  phenomenon 
itself  but  what  is  reported  concerning  it.  When,  therefore,  we  openly 
attack  arguments  about  phenomena,  we  do  it  not  as  wishing  to 
destroy  phenomena  but  in  order  to  repress  the  temerity  of  dog- 
matists. For  if  the  reason  be  so  deceptive  as  to  steal  away  the 
Teiy  deliverances  of  our  eyesight,  how  much  should  we  not  suspect 
it  in  things  less  manifest,  so  as  to  avoid  being  led  by  it  into  error  ! ' 
These  statements  of  the  end  and  method  of  Skepticism  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  Sextos  seems  to  have  placed  them  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  treatise  for  a  twofold  purpose — (1)  to  calm  ihe  fears  of 
those  who  might  suppose  that  a  mode  of  thought  so  indififerent  to 
all  fixed  principles  must  needs  be  subversive  of  morality  and  of  all 
social  well-being;  (2)  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those  who  thought 
they  saw  in  the  Skeptical  treatment  of  sense-deliverances — the 
basis  of  all  human  knowledge — ^the  annihilation  of  all  thought. 
Sextos  assures  his  hearers  that  both  these  apprehensions  are  un- 
founded. The  Skeptic  receives  the  accepted  &cts  of  social  and  national 
life,  the  beliefe,  laws,  and  customs  of  his  fellow-citizens,  with  defer- 
ence. They  are  social  phenomena,  and  he  accepts  them  with  the 
same  submissiveness  as  he  does  ihe  intellectual  phenomena  of  his 
sense-deliverances.  As  to  the  accusation  of  destroying  phenomena, 
the  Skeptic  in  his  first  formal  acceptation  of  them  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  dogmatist.  It  is  about  the  transcendental  realities  con- 
ceivably underlying  all  objects  of  knowledge  that  his  mind  is 
exercised.  He  does  not  dispute  the  sweetness  of  honey  as  an 
affection  of  his  own  palate,  but  he  wants  to  know  how  &r  the  same 
sweetness  is  an  absolute  inherent  quality  of  honey,  how  far  it  is 
necessarily  sweet  to  all  creatures  gifted  with  the  sense  of  taste,  how 
£u*  it  is  conditioned  by  the  state  of  the  palate  itself  (for  the  Greek 
Skeptics  believed  that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  palate  honey 
was  bitter),  and  how  tax  by  its  own  intrinsic  qualities ;  and,  if  ihe 
sweetness  were  to  be  divided  between  the  subject  and  object,  what 
were  the  conditions  and  proportions  of  this  division — ^in  a  word, 
his  effort  is,  as  we  shall  see  more  largely  further  on,  to  penetrate 
below  appearances,  to  get  if  possible  at  the  unconditioned,  the 
absolute,  as  an  indispensable  condition  df  infallible  and  universal 
truth,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  mutabilities  he  discerns  in 
ordinary  phenomena. 

Phenomena  therefore  constituted  the  Skeptic's  criterion   of 
ordioary  Hfe.  They  represented  the  point  where  his  principles  came 
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into  conflict  with  the  common  preposseBsions  of  mankind.  The 
whole  question  of  Dogmatism  v.  Skepticism  turned  on  phenomena. 
Was  it  required  to  distinguish  a  Dogmatist  from  a  Skeptic,  one 
had  only  to  ask,  What  does  he  think  of  phenomena  1  Do  they 
represent  to  him  complete  and  definitive  realities  1  Does  he  heKeve 
that  the  ohjects  of  his  senses,  the  conceptions  of  his  reason,  are 
final  truths!  or,  conceding  their  unreality  and  transitoriness  as 
mere  concomitants  of  his  personality,  does  he  endeavour  to  search 
further)  Knowing  the  fallible  and  evanescent  character  both 
of  his  sensuous  and  intellectual  perceptions,  does  he  employ  his 
best  efforts  to  attain  to  permanent,  absolute  truth,  independent  of 
himself  and  his  &culties  f  If  that  be  the  object  of  his  untiring 
quest,  he  is  a  Skeptic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  acquiesces  in 
phenomena,  if  he  takes  his  knowledge  and  experience  as  infallible 
truth,  if  he  exalts  himself  to  the  position  of  omniscience,  and  re- 
gards his  limitations  as  equivalent  to  infinity,  he  is  a  Dogmatist. 

But  the  consistent  Skeptic  thus  defined  will  also  acquire  indi- 
rectly a  veiy  desirable  issue  of  his  search.  For  suppose  he  should 
never  attain  to  absolute  truth,  to  the  existence  in  reason  (to  use 
Sextos's  phrase)  of  those  things  he  discerns  as  appearances,  is  his 
search  therefore  fruitless  1  No,  answers  Sextos,  his  inquiry  inci- 
dentally induces  Ataraxia  or  philosophic  cahn.  Carefully  equipois- 
ing the  phenomenal  and  intellectual  antitheses  that  come  before 
him,  he  attains  the  condition  of  placid  serenity,  which,  besides 
being  fi^vourable  to  further  Skeptical  effort,  is  also  the  highest 
altitude  of  human  aspiration.  Final  attainment  of  truth  was  a 
condition  not  contemplated  among  the  contingencies  of  Skepticism, 
nor  indeed  was  it  desiderated.  It  postulated  the  state  against 
which  Skeptical  search  was  apeipetual  protest,  viz.  dogmatic  asser- 
tion. Besides  which,  in  making  absolute  truth  their  goal,  Skeptics 
had  placed  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  effort  &r  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  ability.  Like  religionists  of  most  creeds,  their  summit 
of  excellence,  however  conceivable  in  imagination,  was  confessedly 
beyond  their  real  power.  They  themselves  regarded  it  rather  as 
the  motive  and  guide  of  their  enei^  than  its  attainable  consumma- 
tion. With  a  somewhat  modified  rendering  they  might  have  applied 
to  themselves  the  words  of  St.  Paul — words  indeed  applicable  to 
every  pursuit  of  high  ideals — 'not  as  though  I  had  already  attained, 
or  were  already  perfect :  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  I  am  apprehended.  .  .  .  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended  :  but  one  thing  I  do,  leaving  the  things 
behind,  and  straining  forward  to  the  things  before,  I  press  onward 
towards  the  mark,'  &c. 
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Having  thus  laid  down  in  his  early  chapters  the  main  lines 
and  scope  of  his  subject.  Sextos  enters  upon  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  those  prior  systems  of  Greek  thought  which  seem  to  have 
greatest  affinity  with  Skepticism,  and  which  we  have  already 
examined.  In  most  of  tliem  Sextos  recognises  approximations  to 
Skepticism,  but  finds  them  defective  as  adequate  exponents  of  its 
principles.  Either  they  have  not  grai^>ed  fully  the  position  of  sus- 
pense, or  they  have  made  some  other  aim  than  Ataraxia  the  object 
of  their  seardi,  or  notwithstanding  their  Skeptical  leanings  have 
contrived  to  intermingle  with  their  t>pachingB  some  positive  dogmas ; 
or  for  some  other  reason  he  rejects  them  all  as  claimants  to  pure 
Pyrrhonic  Skepticism.  The  Herakleitean  philosophy,  e.g.  is  im- 
perfectly Skeptical  because  it  professes  certain  dogmas.  Its  eternal 
flux  is  dogmatic ;  so  is  its  principle,  that  contrarieties  inhere  in  the 
same  thing,  and  its  notion  of  a  final  conflagration  of  the  world. 
The  school  of  Demokritos,  again,  by  its  denial  of  the  absolute  exist- 
ence of  qualities,  manifests  Skeptical  tendencies,  and  it  borrows 
Skeptical  formula ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  affirms  certain  things  re- 
specting atoms  and  the  vacuum,  it  is  only  partly  Sk^ticaL  The 
Kyrenaics  resemble  the  Fyrrhcmists  so  fieir  that  they  maintain  that 
only  sensations  can  be  comprehended,  but  then  they  make  pleasure 
the  aim  of  their  philosophy  instead  of  Ataraxia.  The  maxim 
of  Protagoras — '  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things ' — ^is  admitted  to 
be  quite  Pyrrhonic ;  but  this  concession  to  Skepticism  is  neutralised 
by  the  positive  dogmas  of  that  thinker ;  e.g.  his  belief  in  the  flux 
of  Herakleitoe.  The  Academics  from  Plato  downwards  have  clearly 
Sk^tical  sympathies,  but  these  are  adulterated  by  certain -dogmatic 
teachings.  The  Probabilism  of  Elameades,  to  take  an  instance, 
was  not  purely  Skeptical,  for  it  was  a  predetermination  to  a  certain 
standpoint  of  thought,  and  it  admitted  degrees  of  likelihood  among 
phantasiffi  or  mental  representations  which  to  the  Skeptic  were 
all  alike.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  excessive  jealousy  of  Sextos 
as  regards  the  admission  of  other  thinkers  to  the  sacred  inner 
circle  of  Skepticism.  Not  only  must  they  adopt  the  same  direo- 
tions  of  thought,  but  they  must  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions 
expressed  in  the  same  formulsd.  No  dogmatic  religionist  could  be 
more  careful  of  the  orthodox  pronunciation  of  his  shibboleth 
than  Sextos  is  of  the  two  main  articles  of  the  Skeptics'  creed. 
Indeed,  he  overshoots  the  mark,  because  a  rigid  application  of  his 
rule  would  exclude  Pyrrhonism  itself  from  the  category  of  pure 
Skeptidsm.  For  it  is  clear  that  Suspense  is  as  much  a  predeter- 
mination to  a  certain  method  of  thought  as  any  that  could  be 
named,  while  the  perpetual  appeal  to  Ataraxia  and  its  accurate 
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definition  are  opposed  to  a  philosophy  that  makes  non-definition 
the  chief  principle  in  its  method.  Skeptics  have  too  often  forgotten, 
and  Sextos  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  only  adequate 
expression  of  Nescience  and  Suspense  is  profound  silence. 

The  first  book  of  the  Principles  closes  with  these  definitions 
and  general  remarks  on  true  and  fictitious  Skepticism.  With  the 
second  book  Sextos  commences  the  methodical  discussion  of  his 
subject.  Taking  as  his  guide  the  Stoical  division  of  philosophy 
into  logical,  physical,  and  ethical,  he  investigates  at  length  these 
three  classes  of  tioiths,  the  discussion  occupying  the  whole  of  his 
two  remaining  books. 

He  first  of  all  deals  with  the  logical  criterion  of  truth.  This 
is  of  three  kinds,  or  literally — 

*  The  by  whom ' — ^the  man  who  judges. 

*  The  by  what ' — the  faculties  by  which  he  judges. 

*  The  according  to  what ' — the  standard  of  judgment. 

All  of  these  are,  according  to  Sextos,  insufficient  criteria  of 
truth.  As  to  the  first,  man  is  'not  only  incomprehensible,  but 
mentally  inconceivable.'  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
member that  men  of  great  introspective  powers  who  are  accustomed 
to  watch  vigilantly  the  changes  and  vacillations  they  discern  within 
them  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  their  humanity.  Sokrates,  e.g. 
was  uncertain  whether  he  were  a  man  or  some  other  strange  animal. 
The  same  truth  is  shown  by  the  diversity  of  definition  applied  to 
him,  for  Demokritos,  Epikouros,  Plato,  and  others  disagree  in  their 
definition  of  man.  Assuming  hypothetically  that  man  were  com- 
prehensible, this  must  be  either  with  regai'd  to  his  mind  or  his 
body ;  but  neither  of  these  is  possible,  for  body  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, because  accidents  differ  from  the  substances  in  which  they 
inhere,  and  also  because  it  has  three  dimensions  (length,  height, 
and  breadth),  all  of  which  we  ought  to  know  independently  and 
absolutely  before  we  determine  them  as  qualities  of  a  given  body. 
But  if  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  body,  we  are  not  more  able  to 
comprehend  mind.  On  this  point,  again,  we  have  a  perplexing 
conflict  of  definitions  among  dogmatic  teachers,  some  going  even 
to  the  length  of  denying  its  existence.  Further,  the  criterion  of 
man  may  be  extended  indefinitely ;  for  assume  that  it  is  accepted, 
the  question  immediately  arises.  What  man!  or  what  number 
of  men )  The  opinions,  faculties,  judgments  <^  men,  differ  from 
each  other  to  an  infinite  extent,  so  that  Dogmatists  themselves 
are  compelled  to  select  some  as  superior  to  others  and  as  autho- 
rities, and  among  these  authorities  there  is  also  a  perpetual 
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conflict.  Lastly,  even  were  trath  discoverable  by  men,  it  would 
only  be  by  a  minority,  whose  lead  the  majority  would  probably 
decline  to  follow.  The  highest  verdict  on  the  subject  of  truth 
would  be  that  obtainable  from  the  collective  judgments  of  all  men 
— a  kind  of  plebiscite  of  humanity — ^but  this,  it  is  obvious,  could 
not  possibly  be  attained.  We  must  then  conclude  that  man 
a^R^rds  no  criterion  of  truth. 

II.  Coming  to  the  second  criterion,  we  see  that  it  is  really 
implied  in  the  first ;  but  l^is  notwithstanding,  Sextos  considers  it 
by  itself  The  hiunan  instruments  of  knowledge  are  the  senses 
and  the  intellect.  Sextos  claims  to  demonstrate  that  knowledge  is 
impossible — (1)  by  the  senses  alone;  (2)  by  the  intellect  alone ; 
(3)  by  the  combination  of  senses  and  intellect.  With  regard  to 
the  senses,  we  are  again  met  by  the  usual  diversity  of  judgment. 
Some  thinkers  say  that  all  sensuous  phenomena  are  unreal,  others 
are  convinced  of  their  reality,  while  others  again  affirm  some  to  be 
real  and  some  unreal  Even  if  all  men  were  agreed  on  the  point, 
and  it  were  generally  conceded  that  the  senses  have  the  power  of 
perception,  yet  they  are  still  unworthy  of  belief;  for  the  senses  are 
affected  diversely  by  external  objects — ^honey,  e,g.  tastes  differently 
in  diffet^nt  states  of  the  palate.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  senses 
in  a  natural  and  healthy  state  may  be  depended  on.  Sextos  answers 
not  so,  for  the  eye  &dls  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  whether  a 
tower  is  round  or  square,  and  a  similar  defective  discrimination 
attaches  to  other  senses,  e^.  smell  and  feeling.  Nor  when  we 
pass  from  the  senses  to  the  intellect  do  we  find  our  chances  of 
certitude  improve.  Ind^)endently  of  the^fact  that  the  senses  supply 
the  intellect  with  the  means  of  judging,  the  exercise  of  its  own 
functions  is  surrounded  wil^  mystery.  Some  have  even  doubted 
of  its  existence.  As  a  matter  of  demonstration  its  existence  or 
non-existenee  is  inci^ble  of  proof,  for  it  can  only  be  decided  by  the 
intellect,  which  is  the  very  matter  in  dispute.  Besides,  suppose 
the  intellect  may  be  comprehended,  and  therefore  shown  to  exist ; 
still  it  cannot  judge,  for  if  it  does 'not  know  anything  of  its  own 
substance,  mode  of  generation,  or  the  place  whidi  it  occupies,  how 
can  it  comprehend  other  and  extraneous  matters  f  We  are  here, 
too,  met  by  the  difficulty  of  the  diversity  of  human  intellects,  and 
it  is  useless  to  recommend  us  to  follow  the  best,  for  we  are  ignorant 
both  where  to  find  and  how  to  know  it. 

We  may  pass  over  the  combination  of  senses  and  intellect  as  a 
means  of  human  knowledge,  for  the  mutually  conflicting  character 
posited  in  the  very  definition  of  such  a  criterion  forbids  us  to  accept 
it  as  a  judge  of  truth. 
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III.  The  third  criterion,  'according  to  what/  or,  as  it  might  be 
called,  *  the  criterion  of  relativity/  turns  upon  the  validity  to  be 
assigned  to  the  phantasiBB  or  mental  representations  of  the  Stoics. 
This  is  a  point,  you  will  remember,  that  came  before  us  in  the 
polemic  of  Kameades  against  the  Stoics,  so  that  we  need  not  a,gain 
discuss  it.  Sextoe's  argument  turns  largely  upon  the  definitions 
and  formulsB  so  largely  employed  by  the  thinkers  of  the  Porch. 
Thus  he  shows  that  phantasisB  cannot  be  understood  because  their 
definition  is  self-contradictory.  Even  if  they  could  be  understood, 
they  would  be  incomprehensible  for  another  reason.  They  are, 
according  to  Stoics,  affections  of  the  supreme  mental  principle  {to 
^y€/jLoviK6v)j  which  itself  is  incomprehensible.  But  Sextos's  main 
argument  is  the  perennial  difficulty  of  malring  phantasisd  demon- 
strated proofe  of  external  reality.  The  passive  affections  differ 
from  the  external  objects,  and,  this  difference  conceded,  a  given 
phantasia  will  not  be  of  the  outward  object,  but  of  something  else. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  mind  comprehends  external  objects 
by  means  of  sensuous  affections ;  for  how  can  the  intellect  know 
whether  those  impressions  are  like  the  objects  actually  perceived? 
A  man,  e.g.  looking  at  the  image  of  Sokrates  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  like  him  or  not  without  a  previous  and  independent  know- 
ledge of  his  facial  characteristics.  Besides,  granting  that  phan- 
tasise  are  capable  of  forming  a  judgment,  a  further  difficulty  arises — 
Must  we  place  reliance  on  all  phantasise,  notwithstanding  their 
mutual  differences,  or  only  on  some  1    If  the  latter,  on  which  1 

No  doubt  the  outcome  of  this  argument  is  that  every  criterion 
of  truth  is  impossible,  or,  in  other  words,  Dogmatic  Negation. 
But  Sextos  denies  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  this  length ;  aU  he 
aims  to  effect  is  to  oppose  the  probabilities  of  Dogmatists  by  other 
probabilities  equally  strong,  so  as  to  induce  the  normal  state  of 
Skeptical  suspense.  But  it  would  have  been  well  for  Sextos's 
Skeptical  consistency  if  he  had  thought  of  his  true  standpoint 
somewhat  oftener,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  zeal  against 
positive  Dogmatism  he  frequently  crosses  the  narrow  boundary 
line  that  divides  them,  and  rushes  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
positive  and  arrogant  Negation. 

Somewhat  unnecessarily  considering  the  elaborate  exposition  ot 
his  thesis  that  a  criterion  of  truth  is  impossible,  Sextos  adds  to  it 
an  argument  against  the  existence  of  truth  itself.  But  here  again 
it  is  the  Stoics  whom  he  is  combating.  They  made  a  distinction 
between  truth  and  a  true  thing,  and  Sextos  shows  that,  even 
allowing  this  distinction,  their  claims  to  the  possession  of  dogmatic 
truth  are  in  no  way  forwarded. 
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Purstiing  his  investigation  of  logical  methods — chiefly  that  of 
the  Stoics — Sextos  passes  in  review  those  definitions  and  processes 
which  were  regarded  as  demonstrating  truth.  Thus  he  treats  of 
signs,  of  demonstration,  of  syllogisms,  of  induction,  of  definition, 
of  divisions,  of  magnitudes,  <fec. ;  hut  as  his  method  is  the  same  in 
every  case,  we  need  not  follow  him  at  length.  We  will  merely 
take  as  typical  examples  of  his  reasoning,  exempUfying  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  his  remarks  on  demonstration,  and  on  magni- 
tudes or  numher.  To  the  question  '  whether  demonstration  he 
possihle,'  Sextos  replies,  'No,  not  if  each  of  its  constituent  parts  be 
examined.'  The  existence  of  all  composite  things  depends  on  the 
coexistence  in  nature  of  the  separate  things  of  which  they  are 
composed.  But  the  parts  of  an  aigument  do  not  so  coexist,  for 
while  we  enounce  the  first  premiss,  neither  the  second  nor  the 
conclusion  is  yet  in  eidstence.  Similarly,  the  second  is  separable 
both  from  the  first  and  the  conclusion.  The  Stoics  themselves 
admitted  a  classified  variety  of  imperfect  arguments,  and  Sextos 
shows  that  the  defects  of  these  extend  also  to  reasonings  which 
they  deemed  conclusive.  He  takes,  e,g.  some  specimens  of  syllo- 
gistic reasoning  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  demonstarative,  and 
points  out  that  they  are  vitiated  by  excess  or  superfluity.  Be- 
sides, demonstration  concludes  either  what  is  manifest  (phe- 
nomenal) or  what  is  obscure ;  but  as  to  the  first,  phenomena  re- 
quire no  proof,  for  they  are  self-evident.  The  most  useful  form  of 
syllogistic  process  would  be  the  second — that  which  by  means  of 
the  apparent  arrived  at  and  unveiled  the  obscure,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  which  penetrated  the  phenomenal  to  find  the  real 
underlying  it ;  but  this  form  of  demonstration  cannot  be  found. 
In  no  case,  indeed,  can  the  conclusion  transcend  or  go  beyond  the 
contents  of  the  premisses,  and  hence  demonstration  is  impossible. 
Again,  all  demonstration  must  be  either  general  or  specific ;  that 
specific  demonstration  is  impossible  has  already  been  proved,  but 
the  general  is  reducible  to  the  specific,  and  accordingly  shares  its 
fate.  There  are  also  controversies  about  demonstration,  about  its 
methods  and  results,  and  for  this  reason  there  will  always  be  room 
for  diversity  of  opinion,  and  difficulty  in  final  choice.  Nor  even, 
assuming  the  possibility  of  demonstration,  are  we  nearer  the  olgect 
of  our  search;  for  demonstration  will  necessarily  contain  a  dogma, 
and  all  dogmas  are  subjects  of  controversy.  Besides,  an  ascertained 
demonstration  must  needs  be  based  on  another,  and  that  again  on 
a  third,  and  so  ad  mjmitum.  A  few  chapters  further  on  we  arrive 
at  Sextos's  disquisition  on  magnitudes  and  numbers — 'the  whole 
and  its  parts,'  the  impossibility  of  which  as  a  logical  demonstration 
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he  thus  tries  to  prove :  '  When  anyone  says  that  a  number,  e,g, 
the  number  10,  is  divisible  into  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  it  is  not  the 
number  10  that  is  so  divisible,  for  directly  one  part,  viz.  the  unit, 
is  taken  away,  what  is  really  left  is  not  10  but  9.  Hence  the  sub- 
traction and  division  are  of  other  numbers,  not  of  the  ten,  which 
differ  according  to  each  subtraction.  Perhaps  therefore  the  divi- 
sion of  the  whole  into  peu-ts  is  impossible,  for  if  the  whole  be 
divisible  into  parts,  the  parts  should  be  comprehended  in  the 
whole  before  the  division;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  so  compre- 
hended, for  10  is  divisible  into  9 -hi,  but  also  into  8 -(-2,  7-h3, 
6-h4,  and  5  +  5,  and  adding  these  togetlier  we  might  say  that  55 
is  contained  in  10,  which  is  absurd.' 

I  have  adduced  these  arguments,  not  so  much  for  their  in- 
trinsic merit,  as  being  examples  of  extreme  Skeptical  Eristic,  and 
in  order  to  show  how  the  whole  of  Greek  Free-thought  is  per- 
meated  by  the  same  spirit.  Sextos  Empeirikos  does  no  more  than 
carry  on  the  methods  of  the  Eleatics,  of  Protagoras,  and  of  the  So- 
phists. He  applies  to  all  subjects  alike  the  elenchus  of  Sokrates,  and 
offers  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Plato's  dictum,  that 
unscrupulous  Dialectic  is  invincible.  Nor  is  this  all :  Sextos  also 
resembles  his  predecessors  in  combating  phenomena  as  such,  and 
endeavouring  by  penetrating  beneath  them  to  discover  their  hidden 
causes  and  meanings.  But  it  is  not  only  with  Hellenic  thinkers 
that  Sextos  in  his  attack  on  logical  methods  can  claim  kindred. 
Many  of  his  proofs  of  the  intrinsic  imperfections  of  logic  have  been 
insisted  on  by  modem  teachers  of  the  science,  especially  by  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Thus  he  points  out  that  the  syllogism  in  most  of  its 
approved  forms  is  merely  a  petUio  prmdpiif  that  definition  only 
expresses  and  formulates  knowledge  already  attained  and  in  no 
sense  adds  to  it,  that  induction  can  only  be  held  to  possess  a  com- 
pletely conclusive  character  when  it  is  exhaustive,  and  this  in  all 
large  generalizations  it  obviously  cannot  be. 

More  interesting  for  us  are  the  physical  and  ethical  portions  of 
his  work,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  third  book.  The  first 
chapter  commences  with  an  inquiry  oonoeming  God,  whom  *  the 
majority  of  men  regard  as  the  most  effective  cause  of  all  things.' 
Sextos  begins  the  subject  by  warning  his  readers  that,  following 
the  ordinary  opinions  of  men  undogmatically,  he  not  only  admits 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  but  he  worships  them,  and  believes  in 
their  providence.  But  this  admission  of  acquiescence  in  customary 
belief  does  not  make  him  less  resolute  in  dealing  with  Dogmatists 
on  the  subject  We  have  already  noticed  the  usual  Skeptical 
ratiocination  on  the  point,  so  that  the  Ini^est  summary  of  Sextos's 
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arguments  must  here  suffice  us.     His  first  objectioii  is  based  on 
our  inability  to  conceive,  except  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
of  our  seises,  or  knowledge  otherwise  acquired.     Next  he  appeals 
to  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  renowned  thinkers.     He  then 
points  out  that  we  cannot  know  enough  of  God  to  attribute  to  him 
qualities,  e.g.  immortality  or  blessedness,  which  are  only  reflec- 
tions or  contrasts  of  human  properties.     Even  were  we  able  to 
conceive  Qod  by  the  intellect,  yet  we  should  be  content  to  remain 
in  suspense  concerning  him  in  our  inevitable  incertitude  as  to  the 
truth  of  our  conception.     He  who  demonstrates  God's  existence 
must  do  BO  by  what  is  manifest  or  by  what  is  obscure,  but  neither 
of  these  alternatives  is  possible.     A^tin,  God  is  manifest  either  by 
himself  or  by  something  else,  but  here  too  both  processes  are 
affirmed  to  be  inconclusive.     An  additional  element  of  doubt  is 
added  when  we  examine  the  attributes  commonly  assigned  to  God, 
e,g,  hia  providence,  for  the  question  immediately  aiises,  If  he 
exercises  foresight,  is  it  over  some  beings,  or  over  all)    If  the 
latter,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  evil  in  the  world  )     Another 
difficulty  arises  from  his  omnipotence.     If  God  possesses  that 
attribute  and  does  not  bestow  good  on  all,  it  must  be  because  he  is 
jealous  of  some  of  his  creatures.    Such  are  the  arguments  by  which 
Sextos  opposes  not  so  much  a  customary  undogmatic  belief  in 
deity  as  an  elaborate  certitude  on  the  matter.     He  next  treats 
of  cause,  but  we  need  not  take  his  reasoning  on  that  point  into 
consideration,  as  he  only  reproduces  the  argument  of  Ainesidemos, 
which  we  have  already  noticed.     Other  physical  objects  of  attack 
are  'material  principles,'  the  comprehensibility  of  bodies,  their 
composition,  ka.     Against  the  possibility  of  motion  he  has  an 
elaborate  argument,  in  which,  however,  he  avoids  the  negative  pit- 
fiekll  of  denying  its  possibility,  as  did  the  Eleatics,  saying  that 
Skeptics  r^arded  motion  '  as  existent  in  phenomena,  but  as  non- 
existent in  the  philosophic  reason/    Similar  arguments  are  eaur 
ployed  to  destroy  the  dc^mas  contained  in  '  natural  change,'  in 
^  generation  and  corruption,'  in  the  persistency  of  material  bodies. 
Against  the  last  he  employs  the  Herakleitean  flux,  which  he  else- 
where charges  with  being  Dogmatic     He  concludes  the  ph3rsical 
part  of  his  work  by  an  examination  of  space,  time,  and  number, 
which,  regarded  as  real  entities  and  not  as  mere  phenomena,  he 
concludes  to  be  indemonstrable. 

Of  the  third  or  ethical  portion  of  his  thesis  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  he  disproves  the  existence  of  intrinsic  universal  good  and 
evil  by  the  same  methods  that  he  uses  against  other  supposed  truths 
or  existences.     He  urges  the  diversity  of  definitions  used  by  the 
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Dogmatists  of  the  supreme  good,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  <!bo.,  ending 
with  the  usual  conclusion,  that  in  nature  nothing  is  either  good  or 
evil ;  but  he  diminishes  the  force  of  his  argument  by  proceeding, 
with  his  customary  exuberant  Dialectic,  to  show  that  in  nature  the 
indifferent  also  does  not  exist !  His  ratiocination  on  this  subject 
is,  however,  purely  speculative,  and  does  not  touch  the  ordinary 
obligations  of  men  considered  as  social  or  patriotic  duties. 

At  some  risk  of  wearying  you  with  Skeptical  technicalities  and 
puerilities,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  place  before  you  a  £urly 
complete  account  of  the  greatest  product  of  Greek  Skepticism. 
The  work  is  of  importance,  not  only  as  a  collection  of  Skeptical 
arguments,  but  as  revealing  the  intellectual  idiosyncrasy  of  its 
author.  Sextos  was  clearly  a  Skeptical  Eclectic;  for,  though  his 
primary  tenet  was  Fyrrhonic  suspense,  he  appreciated  and  employed 
all  the  methods  of  preceding  Skeptics,  especially  in  attaddng 
Dogmatists.  Thus  we  find  in  his  pages  the  Eristic  of  the  Sophists, 
the  Nescience  of  Sokrates,  the  Epochs  of  Pyrrh6n,  the  dogmatic 
Negation  of  his  disciples,  the  Idealism  of  the  Eleatics  and  of  Plato, 
the  Probabilism  of  Kameades,  the  doctrines  of  Aineddemoe — ^what- 
ever method,  in  short,  had  ever  been  employed  by  his  countrymen 
to  encounter  dogma.  But  though  his  energies  are  thus  diffused 
over  the  whole  field  of  Qreek  Free-thought,  his  arguments  are  often, 
perhaps  unavoidably,  monotonous.  Bearing  in  mind  his  favourite 
processes,  we  might  without  much  difficulty  anticipate  his  treatment 
of  any  given  subject-matter.  The  following  seem  to  me  his  chief 
Skeptical  weapons :  1.  The  disjunctive  syllogism.  2.  Extreme 
analysis,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  verbal,  dividing  the  whole  into 
parts,  and  each  part  into  fractions,  and  placing  these  in  mutual 
antagonism.  3.  Nominalism.  4.  Employing  the  plea  ctd  infini- 
tum in  all  continuous  existences,  e,g,  in  causation,  space,  time, 
number,  God,  Ac,  5.  Appeal  to  diversity  of  opinions,  and  ex- 
aggerating their  discordances.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his 
ratiocination  not  unfrequently  departs  from  the  judicial  equipoise 
that  ought  to  mark  l^e  true  Skeptic,  the  devotee  of  mental 
Ataraxia,  and  has  the  disagreeable  characteristics  of  ordinary  con- 
troversial pleading.  Thus  we  find  occasional  self-contradictions, 
equivocations,  evasions,  and  sophisms  of  all  kinds.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  as  a  refutation  or  contradiction  of  Dogmatism.  He  is  clearly 
of  opinion  that,  on  the  principle  of  any  stick  serving  to  beat  a  dog, 
any  argument  suffices  to  destroy  a  dogma.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  first,  that  this  unscrupulous  Eristic  is  an  indissoluble 
part  of  Hellenic  controversy — the  Eleatics  and  Sokrates  employ  the 
same  weapons  as  zealously  and  unscrupulously  as  Sextos  himself; 
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the  method  approved  itself  to  the  inborn  love  of  freedom  which 
marked  the  Greek  intellect,  and  which  made  them  fond  of  intel- 
lectual gymnastics,  verbal  jugglery,  Ac.  for  their  own  sakes;  and 
secondly,  we  most  never  lose  sight  of  the  real  standpoint  of  Sextos 
and  his  fellow-Skeptics.  The  commentators  on  his  works  have 
liberally  bespattered  them  with  complaints  of  the  mingled  audacity 
and  childishness  of  his  arguments.  That  a  man  should  set  himself 
in  earnest  to  overthrow  such  certitudes  as  time,  space,  number,  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  seems  to  them 
a  strong  argument  for  his  defective  sanity.  They  are  eager  to  over- 
throw his  reasoning,  by  methods  like  that  of  Diogenes,  who  re- 
futed Zenon's  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  motion  by  getting  up 
and  walking.  But  these  critics  ought  first  of  all  to  be  certain 
that  they  thoroughly  understand  the  position  and  aim  of  such 
reasoners  as  Sextos.  It  might  occur  to  them  that  men  like 
Sokrates,  Pyrrh6n,  and  Sextos,  and  in  our  own  day  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  dispute  conventional  dogmas,  are  not  altogether  the 
idiots  they  are  apt  to  suppose.  They  might  at  least  credit  such 
powerful  thinkers  with  the  supposition  that  they  must  have  some 
occult  method  of  reconciling  their  ratiocination  with  the  facta  of 
the  world  and  the  dictates  of  common-sense,  of  which  they  them- 
selves are  ignorant.  In  point  of  fact  these  Skeptics  have  just  as 
little  inclination  to  question  phenomena  as  such,  as  Zenon  had  to 
doubt  the  walking  power  of  Diogenes  or  any  other  man.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  apparent  reality  of  space  or 
time.  They  do  not  dispute  the  fact  of  causation.  For  them  the 
phenomenal  world  of  their  daUy  and  hourly  existence  is  as  much 
an  actuality,  a  regula  vivendi,  as  it  is  for  anyone  else.  But 
when  they  are  told  that  they  must  perforce  regard  these  external 
things  and  their  relations  as  absolute  truths ;  when  they  are  com- 
manded to  accept  the  properties  of  numbers,  or  the  axioms  of 
geometry,  or  the  customary  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  causation  as 
not  only  true  for  them,  but  true  for  all  reasoning  beings,  no 
matter  where  placed,  or  under  what  conditions  their  ratiodnative 
faculties  are  exercised ;  when  they  are  assured  that  the  veracity  of 
such  conventional  opinions  is  unrelated  to  or  dependent  upon 
their  own  fietculties;  in  other  words — ^for  this  is  the  outcome  of  the 
argument — ^that  their  senses  and  experience  are  infallible  tests  of 
absolute  truth,  they  instinctively  demur.  They  are  willing  to 
consider  their  knowledge  true  apparent  knowledge,  but  they  feel  a 
natural  diffidence  in  pronouncing  it  infetllible,  or  deeming  it  all 
possible  or  conceivable  cognition.  They  are  the  less  inclined  to 
admit  these  high  daims  for  the  conclusions  of  their  senses  or  their 
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reason  from  their  own  repeated  experience  of  the  fallibility  of  their 
deliverances.  The  sole  quality  that  coidd  justify  pretensions  to 
absolute  knowledge  would  be  omniscienoey  and  that  they  are  fisu: 
from  believing  themselves  to  possess.  Besides,  a  persistent  atten- 
tion to  the  bounds  of  their  experience  and  the  ordinary  processes 
of  knowledge-acquisition  has  taught  them  the  limited  nature  of 
their  facultifis.  What  they  see  and  know  of  external  things  are 
phenomenal — the  appearances  they  present  to  them,  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable,  nay,  even  probable,  that  those  external  things  have 
relations  and  properties  in  and  for  themselves,  and  irrespectively 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  apprehend  them.  The 
sweetness  of  honey  and  the  fragrance  of  the  violet,  for  instance, 
are  conditioned  by  our  possession  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smeU ; 
but  the  thinker  asks,  Are  they  qualities  inherent  in  their  several 
objects  as  well  as  apparent  to  us  f  Are  our  senses  absolute  tests 
not  only  of  phenomenal  but  of  real  existence)  What,  in  other 
words,  are  '  things  in  themselves '  1  To  take  the  case  of  number, 
which  Sextos  attacks  vigorously  in  both  of  his  works.  We  know 
the  apparent  properties  of  numbers  and  their  combinations.  But 
what  are  numbers  in  themselves  1  What  are  they  in  distant  por- 
tions of  the  universe  )  What  are  they  also  to  higher  intelligences! 
We  know  that  many  of  the  combinations  of  arithmetic  as  well  as 
the  conclusions  of  geometry  appear  to  be  self-contradictory ;  in  any 
case,  we  cannot  <^er  a  satisfactory  reason-why  of  even  the  simplest 
of  them.  Accordingly  thinkers  like  Sextos  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  verities  of  arithmetic  are  not  necessarily  absolute  and  un- 
conditional. They  can  imagine  numerical  properties  and  combina- 
tions other  than  those  we  possess;  and  what  they  can  easily 
imagine  they  must  hold  to  be  conceivable,  and  what  is  conceivable 
may,  for  aught  they  know,  really  exist.  To  such  intellects  truth 
is  conceived  as  separable  from  their  personal  perceptions  or  ex- 
perience. It  has  a  scope  infinitely  greater  than  the  range  even 
of  the  whole  aggregate  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  conceived  as 
absolute,  unconditional,  unchangeable,  and  eternal. 

Now  this  very  conception  of  truth — ^hypothetical  as  it  is — 
may  easily  have  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  transitory,  vacil- 
lating, or  doubtful  aspects  of  phenomena.  The  more  changeable 
things  seen,  the  more  unchangeable  are  things  unseen.  The  very 
mutability  of  phenomena  seems  of  itself  an  argument  for  the 
immutability  of  real  existence ;  the  contradictions  in  numbers,  e,g. 
appear  to  imply  the  existence  of  absolute  number,  in  which  such 
contradictions  are  impossible.  Our  inability  to  define  causation, 
or  to  apprehend  space  and  time,  reveab  the  flEU^t  that  we  know 
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notluDg  of  those  veritleB  in  themselves;  and  a  more  enlarged 
survey  of  the  field  of  human  (supposed)  knowledge  is  found  to 
disclose  a  corresponding  extent  of  Nesdence.  If  you  succeed 
in  catching  this  standpoint,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning the  object  of  Sextos  and  similar  writers  when  they  appear 
to  take  pleasure  in  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  minimizing  what  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  of 
validity  or  demonstration.  Sextos,  e.g.  is  perpetually  guilty  of 
pushing  his  position  of  Suspense  into  dogmatic  Negation,  and  he 
sometimes  forgets  even  his  own  admissions  and  denies  the  existence 
of  phenomena — the  main  tenet  of  his  Skeptical  faith.  We  may 
compare  this  excessive  zeal  on  the  part  of  Skeptics  to  the  efforts 
of  the  enthusiastic  religionist  when,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
reality  of  the  unseen  world,  he  employs  all  his  oaei^es  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  and  uncertainty  of  all  purely  mundane 
objects.  The  doubt  and  transitoriness  of  the  latter  seem  to 
impart  a  certitude  to  the  former.  Sextos  might,  indeed,  have 
almost  adopted  as  his  motto  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  The  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  the  things  which  are  unseen  are 
eternal.'  The  chief  difference  between  the  standpoint  of  the 
Christian  Apostle  and  Greek  Skeptic  referred  to  the  final  attain- 
ability of  the  unseen,  and  even  this  was  rather  latent  than 
manifest,  for  Sextos  dared  not  affirm  in  express  terms  the  im- 
possibility of  attaining  absolute  truth,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  opinion  of  the  undesirablity  of  such  a  definitive  *  find.' 

A  further  reason  for  the  unmitigated  polemic  of  Sextos  and 
similar  thinkers  against  conventional  conclusions  is  found  in  their 
insuperable  dislike  to  the  limitation  of  their  imagination,  which 
comes  from  its  restriction  to  purely  phenomenal  aspects  of  thought 
and  existence.  A  man  standing  on  a  hill  and  surveying  a  wide 
horizon  knows  full  well  that  there  are  countless  horizons  lying 
beyond  his  own  view,  and  that  this  would  be  true  even  if  he  could 
comprehend  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  as  in  a  kind  of 
Mercator's  projection ;  he  will,  therefore^  refuse  to  make  a  map 
of  the  universe  from  his  own  experience  and  limited  environment. 
Similarly,  most  Skeptics  have  a  vivid  sense  of  the  infinite,  and  a 
corresponding  imaginative  energy  in  estimating  its  possible  con- 
tents and  characteristics.  Dogma  presents  itself  to  them  as  an 
offensive  obtrusion  of  the  finite.  As  such  they  first  attack  it 
with  the  intellect ;  and  if  it  proves  impervious  to  that,  then  they 
bring  the  imagination  to  bear,  and  it  is  difficidt  to  pronounce  on 
the  dogma  or  assumed  truth  which  imagination,  when  adroitly 
and  unscrupulously  used,  is  powerless  to  undermine. 
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Sach  appears  to  me  an  equitable  estimate  of  Sextos's  chief 
work,  and  the  standpoint  whence  it  should  in  fairness  be  con- 
templated. Both  the  'PTrrhonian  Principles'  and  the  treatise 
'Against  Mathematicians'  rereal  their  author  as  a  man  of 
immense  erudition,  of  comprehensive  sympathies,  a  keen  and 
subtle  thinker,  and  an  unsparing  oontroversialist.  His  method 
is  remarkable  for  its  order — the  divisions  of  his  woi'k  and  the 
sequence  of  his  arguments  follow  a  natural  arrangement,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  better^  His  style,  though  not  modelled 
on  the  best  products  of  Greek  prose  composition,  yet  possesses  the 
virtues  of  clearness,  directness,  and  perspicacity,  and  is  sometimes 
enlivened  by  touches  of  vivacity  and  humour  :  his  chief  defects, 
both  of  style  and  method,  being  incidental  to  his  subject,  and  the 
point  of  view  whence  he  regarded  it.  Of  the  immediate  influence 
of  his  writings  we  have  no  knowledge.  Some  few  disciples  seem 
to  have  followed  in  his  wake,  but  none  which  are  known  to  fame.^ 
As  I  have  already  hinted,  the  line  of  thought  of  which  Sextos's 
*  Fyrrhonian  Principles '  is  the  most  noteworthy  outcome  in  later 
Greek  thought  probably  contributed  to  the  Neo-Platonism  of  the 
Alexandrian  Schools ;  but  similar  speculations  had  long  been  current 
in  all  the  philosophical  schools  of  Greece  and  other  portions  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  That  Sextos's  works  probably  exercised  a 
solvent  eflfect  on  an  age  of  which  disintegration  was  the  chief 
characteristic  it  would  be  needless  to  affirm.  Nor  in  a  more 
dogmatic  age  would  the  subversion  of  ordinary  principles  of 
practice  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  his  teachings.  For  if 
the  tendency  of  those  teachings  was  to  undermine  some  specula- 
tive conceptions,  it  was  rather  by  assigning  them  to  different 
sanctions  and  objects  than  by  absolutely  annihilating  them.  Their 
main  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  relativize  the  absolute,  if  I 
may  coin  the  phrase.  Thus  they  did  not  destroy  religious  belief 
as  having  a  national  or  social  obligation,  but  as  claiming  to  be 
absolutely  true.  They  did  not  affect  moral  duties  except  in  the 
sense  of  mftlnTig  them  dependent  on  human  conventions.  They 
directed  men's  attention  from  speculation  to  practice  by  de- 
monstrating the  inherent  infirmity  of  the  former.  At  the  same 
time,  Sextos's  method  quickened  men's  inquisitive  Acuities, 
strengthened  their  dialectical  powers,  set  them  upon  determining 
the  inherent  validity  of  their  convictions,  brought  home  inquiry 
to  them  as  a  personal  obligation,  helped  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  various  superstitions  by  proving  their  irrational  basis,  and  on 
the  whole  exercised  on  a  corrupt  age  a  wholesome  and  enlightening 
*  On  the  snooession  of  the  Greek  Skeptics  see  Appendix  D* 
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influence.  We  must,  however,  look  for  a  more  demonslnible  effect 
of  Sextos'fl  works  in  the  oentiuies  succeeding  the  Renaissance. 
Just  as  it  fidlowed  in  its  own  place  the  Platonism  and  Peri- 
pateticism  of  Greek  philoeophy,  ao  in  due  course  it  succeeded 
to  the  manifestation  of  Platonism  and  Anstotelianism  in  the 
medisBval  church.  The  two  former  represent  the  main  dogmatic 
influences,  partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  secular,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
while  Sextos  and  similar  thinkers  became  the  recognised  teachers 
of  the  Renaissance.  His  works,  therefore,  had  not  only  the 
retrospective  object  of  recording  and  systematizing  all  former 
schemes  of  Greek  Skepticism  which  he  deemed  them  to  possess, 
they  had  besides  a  distinctly  prospective  utility,  which  their 
author  could  not  have  foreseen.  They  helped  to  furnish  principles 
and  methods  by  means  of  which  men  succeeded  in  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  chains  of  an  oppressive  ecclesiasticism.  Few  are 
the  liberating  processes  and  ratiocinations  of  the  Roiaissance 
that  may  not  be  found  in  Sextos  Empeirikos,  and  for  which  he  is 
not,  next  to  Cicero,  directly  responsible.  The  nominalism  of  Ockam, 
the  anti-dogmatism  of  Petrarca,  Montaigne,  Henry  Stephen,  and 
other  leaders  of  Free-thought  in  France  and  Italy,  the  anti- 
Aristotelianism  of  Ramus  and  Picus  Mirandula,  may  in  part  be 
attributed  to  his  influence ;  while  from  the  time  that  his  works 
became  known  in  the  original  he  became  the  chosen  teacher  of  the 
French  Skeptics  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  e.g.  of 
Ckssendi,  La-Mothe-le-Yayer,  and  Bishop  Huet.  Even  the  attempt 
to  make  Sextos  work  in  the  car  of  ecclesiasticism,  which  will  meet 
us  as  a  prominent  feature  of  modem  Skepticism,  continually  resulted 
in  a  defeat  of  its  own  object,  and  in  the  recognition  of  his  essential 
antagonism  to  ecclesiastical  claims  and  interests.  The  Skepticism 
which  ecclesiastics  maintained  to  be  the  first  stage  of  dogma  proved 
too  often  the  final  termination  of  all  inquiry.  Men  accepted  it  as 
a  method  and  incentive  to  doubt — the  true  Skeptic  position — 
without  even  desiring  that  it  should  end  in  definitive  certitude. 

Closing,  as  we  do  with  Sextos,  our  survey  of  Greek  Free- 
thought,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  its  general  lessons,  and  the 
legacies  it  has  bequeathed  to  the  affcer-history  of  intelleetual 
liberty.  The  first  reflection  suggested  by  the  retrospect  is  the 
continuity  of  free-instincts  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Greek 
speculation.  Sextos  Empeirikos  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era  is  guided  by  the  same  spirit,  pursues  the  same 
methods,  and  adopts  the  same  arguments  as  Parmenides  and 
Zenon  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  This  fact  is  too  com- 
monly overlooked    in  general    estimates  of    Greek  philosophy. 
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Historians  mostly  dwell  on  the  varieties  and  diversities  of  Hellenic 
speculation.  They  have  pointed  out  how  its  ramifications  include, 
and  are  exhaustive  of,  all  human  methods  of  inquiry,  and  they  are 
doubtless  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing;  but  a  characteristic  just 
as  striking  though  not  so  directly  obvious  is  the  similarity  under- 
lying so  much  apparent  diversity.  Thus  we  find  in  all  the 
greatest  of  Greek  thinkers  a  highly  developed  appreciation  of 
freedom,  an  inborn  dislike  of  dogma  and  of  its  usual  accompani- 
ments, narrowness  and  intolerance.  Considered  purely  as  specula- 
tion, no  limits  were  in  their  estimation  to  be  placed  to  the 
ratiocination  and  imaginative  fitculties  of  man.  How  this  same 
instinct  of  fireedom  acted  in  other  directions  than  that  of  philo- 
sophy I  need  not  stop  to  point  out,  but  it  was  clearly  the  source 
of  their  greatest  achievements  in  arts  and  literature  as  well  as  in 
political  science  and  progress.  Nor  were  the  objects  of  investiga- 
tion which  Greek  thinkers  set  before  them  very  different  from 
each  other.  What  the  majority  of  them,  especially  the  more 
intellectually  affluent,  from  PyUiagoras  to  Plotinos,  sought  for 
was  the  reality  underlying  phenomena,  truth  considered  apart  from 
human  Acuities  and  limitations.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  Greece  are  Idealists,  and  it  is  on  account  of  their 
Idealism  that  they  are  Skeptics.  Even  the  Nescience  of  Sokrates 
was  largely  engendered  by  the  conviction  that  absolute  truth  was 
indiseoverable,  and  that  every  truth  short  of  that  was  speculatively 
worthless.  Animated  by  the  same  belief  in  the  unreal  nature  of 
phenomena  were  the  various  Skeptical  standpoints  of  Pyrrh6n 
and  his  successors.  All  these  thinkers  were  searching  for  the 
unseen  and  refusing  to  be  content  with  the  seen.  They  were 
endeavouring  to  find  the  absolutely  true  in  science,  the  uncondi- 
tionally ri^t  in  morals,  the  supreme  verity  which  could  alone 
satisfy  their  passionate  desires,  and  of  which  ordinary  human 
veracities  were  tantalizing  mockeries,  mere  apples  of  Sodom,  fair 
to  the  eye  but  turning  to  ashes  in  the  mouth.  Most  of  these 
thinkers  would  have  echoed  the  plaint  of  our  great  English  Idealist — 

Ye  powers,  why  did  you  man  create 
"With  such  insatiable  desire  P 

If  you'd  endow  him  with  no  more  estatCf 
You  should  have  made  him  less  aspire ; 

But  now  our  appetites  you  vex  and  cheat, 
With  reall  hunger  and  phantastic  meat 

One  important  outcome  of  this  Idealism  and  the  introspec- 
tion which  was  its  natural  method  was  the  distinct  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  individual  consciousness.     First  set  forth 
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in  the^  well-known  maxim  of  Protngoras,  it  underlies  the  whole 
of  subsequent  Greek  thought.  Few  principles  of  philosophy  and 
truth-investigation  have  rendered  more  direct  services  to  the 
cause  of  Free-thought.  We  shall  find  it  in  our  investigations 
as  the  animating  spirit  and  guide  of  every  cultural  revival,  ci 
every  reaction  against  narrow  and  oppressive  dogma.  It  was 
the  principle  to  which  Christ  appealed  in  opposition  to  Jewish 
dogmatism.  It  represents  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  as  against 
Romanism,  of  Cartesianism  against  the  Scholastic  philosophy.  It 
has  been  the  plea  of  numberless  Free-thinkers,  the  single  tenet  of 
Skeptics  who  have  disclaimed  all  other  convictions ;  and  though 
occasionally  pushed,  like  other  useful  principles,  to  an  excess 
refuting  its  own  extravagance,  its  general  action  on  human 
history  and  the  progress  of  human  liberty  has  been  salutary. 
Especially  has  it  contributed  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  to  inculcate  truth-investigation  as  a  sacred  personal  duty, 
not  to  be  delegated  to  institutions  however  ancient,  nor  to  be 
inhibited  by  authorities  however  venerable.  Greece  is  thus  the 
mother-country  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  principles  of  Free-thought, 
one  which  has  not  only  been  influential  in  the  past,  but  which  is 
calculated  to  make  dogma-tyranny  on  a  large  scale  and  in  an 
extreme  form  an  impossibility  for  all  future  tin^e.  But  with  all 
these  incentives  and  guides  to  Free-thought  supplied  by  Hellenic 
speculation,  it  would  be  utterly  wrong  to  suppose  that  morality 
was  injuriously  afiected  by  its  freedom.  The  general  character  of 
Greek  Skeptics  from  Sokrates  to  Sextos  is  quite  unexceptionable. 
Even  obscurantists  like  Anytos  and  Meletos,  who  arraigned 
Sokrates  for  Free-teaching,  dared  not  throw  a  doubt  on  his  own 
rectitude  and  moral  purity,  and  his  successors  as  a  class  were 
equally  free  from  reproach.  These  Free-thinkers  were  indeed 
men  of  too  profound  and  penetrating  intellect  to  make  thdr 
speculation,  with  its  confessed  limitations  and  fallibility,  the 
measure  of  their  ordinary  practice.  .Besides  which  their  patriotism, 
their  active  social  sympathies,  made  than  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  those  links  which  unite  the  difierent  members  of 
the  community.  Perhaps  European  speculation  has  still  to  learn 
from  Greek  philosophy  that  free  speculation  has  no  necessary  or 
indissoluble  connection  with  libertinism  in  morals.  An  impartial 
survey  of  history  reveals  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  just  as  often 
associated  with  extravagant  and  tyrannical  dogma  as  with  an  ex- 
treme freedom  of  speculation.  There  was  much  more  licence  among 
the  Romanist  clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  among  the  thinkers 
of  ancient  Greece  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  social  degradation. 
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Thus,  confining  ourselves  to  our  subject,  we  have  bequeathed 
by  Hellenic  philosophy  to  the  after-history  of  human  progress 
and  enlightenment  some  of  the  noblest  legacies  that  we  could 
conceive  or  desire.  Thence  we  derive  the  sanctity  of  human 
freedom,  the  justifiability  of  idealism,  the  responsibility  in  truth- 
search  of  the  individual  reason  and  consciousness ;  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  laws,  usages,  and  conventions ;  the  importance  of 
practice  as  compared  with  theory.  Especially  for  us  Greek  philo- 
sophy is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  Skeptical  speculation.  Few 
are  those  of  the  many  Skeptics  mentioned  in  history  who  owe 
nothing  to  the  elenchus  of  Sokrates,  to  the  idealism  of  tiie  Eleatics 
and  Plato,  to  the  subtle  investigations  of  Pyrrh6n,  Kameades, 
and  Sextos.  Thus  our  survey  of  Greek  Free-thought,  in  addition 
to  its  own  inherent  interest  and  its  imdeniable  claim  for  considera- 
tion on  every  thinking  man,  possesses  for  us  the  additional  im- 
portance that  it  is  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
all  other  systems  and  methods  of  Free-thought. 

Arundel.  In  fairness,  Doctor,  we  must  compliment  you 
on  your  excessive  ingenuity.  In  your  definition  of  it  as  a  re- 
pression of  self-assertion  and  a  virtue  related  to  self-denial, 
you  have  discovered  a  rdle  for  Skepticism  which  renders  it 
not  only  unjust  but  impious  to  question  its  right  to  human 
recognition.  I,  however,  own  to  some  diflSculty  in  detecting 
more  than  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the  denial  of 
an  obvious  truth  and  the  repression  of  an  evil  besetting 
passion.  The  act  of  a  man  who  should  refuse  to  assert  for 
supposed  purposes  of  self-discipline  his  perception  of  some 
undoubted  truth,  I  should  consider  not  so  much  morally 
meritorious  as  qualifying  him  for  an  asylum. 

Trevor.  I  did  not  put  forth  that  aspect  of  Skepticism 
as  my  own  conception  of  it,  but  as  a  view  that  commend^ 
itself  to  many  Greek  thinkers.  They  undoubtedly  regarded 
the  repression  of  undue  assertion  as  an  act  of  self-mortifica- 
tion, and  possessing  an  ethico-religious  significance.  Further 
reflection  will  also,  I  think,  convince  you  that  there  is  little 
difference  at  bottom  between  intellectual  and  moral  self- 
denial.  The  latter  implies  the  suppression  of  a  desire  for 
what  I,  e.g.  hold  to  be  good,  or  at  least  agreeable ;  the  former 
signifies  the  suppression  of  a  wish  to  aflSrm  what  I  believe 
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to  be  true.  That  both  one  and  the  other  may  have  a  dis- 
ciplinary value  is,  I  think,  indisputable,  but  the  intellectual 
self-repression  is  not  supposed  to  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
repressing  obvious  and  unmistakable  convictions,  though  in 
effect  it  often  is,  especially  by  ecclesiastics. 

Arundel.  But  what  conceivable  benefit  do  I  derive 
from  suppressing  some  unmistakable  truth?  I  possess,  let 
us  say,  the  fullest  conviction  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
inclose  a  space.  No  amount  of  mental  pressure  exercised 
by  myself  or  by  others  would  serve  to  lessen  or  distiurb  the 
conviction.  I  want  to  know  what  spiritual  benefit  I  should 
be  likely  to  attain  by  avouching  my  belief  in  the  contrary 
assumption. 

Trevor.  Well,  suppose  that  the  proposition,  *Two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,'  is  closely  related  to 
other  propositions  of  which  you  do  not  feel  so  fully  per- 
suaded, but  which  you  have  some  extrinsic  reasons  for 
believing  to  be  true ;  or  suppose  some  religion  or  institution 
to  which,  on  independent  grounds,  you  owe  allegiance,  and 
which  claims  to  be  supematurally  guided  in  its  determina- 
tions, chooses  to  say  to  you,  *  Whatever  you  may  think  on 
the  subject,  I  bid  you  believe  on  my  authority  that  two 
straight  lines  may  inclose  a  space ; '  or,  suppose  that  the 
self-assertory  temper  that  prompted  you  to  asseverate  such 
a  proposition  and  to  admit  no  denial  or  modification  of  it, 
could  be  shown  to  you  as  likely  to  induce  a  dogmatic  temper 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  of  which  you  could  not  possibly 
have  the  same  assurance.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  repres- 
sion of  an  obvious  fact  might  be  assumed  to  be  attended  with 
salutary  results.  Hence  it  would  be  open  to  any  ethical 
teacher  or  religious  creed  to  say  to  you,  *  It  will  be  better  for 
your  general  disposition,  and  for  reasons  connected  with 
your  spiritual  welfare,  that  you  should  repress  all  inclination 
to  self-assertion,  should  give  up  all  dogma-making  and 
affirmation  into  my  hands,  that  you  should  sacrifice  your 
reason  to  duty  or  religion — in  a  word,  that  you  should  decline 
to  affirm  except  what  I  bid  you  affirm.'  Now  the  last  sup- 
position is  just  the  ground  on  which  not  only  the  Greeks 
but  Hindus  and  Christians  are  agreed,  as  I  have  said,  sub- 
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stantially  as  to  the  ethical  or  religious  merit  of  intellectual 
self-renunciation.  They  all  concur  in  the  advice,  '  Bepress 
persistently  all  self-assertion  and  individual  conviction,  and 
you  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  dogmas  we 
propound/.  .  .  To  t^U  you  the  truth,  Arundel,  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  you  should  not  have  instinctively 
recognised  a  principle  so  entirely  ecclesiastical. 

Miss  Leycester.  Instead  of  two  straight  lines  inclosing 
a  space,  Mr.  Arundel  might  have  taken  the  theory  of  tran- 
substantiation — the  essence  of  the  elements  being  changed 
while  their  qualities  remain.  Here,  I  take  it,  .there  is  a 
distinct  self-repression  of  conviction  in  its  most  difficult 
sphere — that  of  our  sensations.  One  can  easily  understand 
that  a  man  who  had  coerced  himself  into  accepting  such  a 
theory  would  afterwards  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  other 
beliefs  based  on  the  same  authority.  Indeed,  theologians 
seem  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  putting  their  more 
startling  tenets  in  the  foreground.  What  are  termed  the 
diatvnctive  bdiefa  of  most  churches  comprise  not  their 
easiest  but  most  difficult  cred&nda. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  I  confess  to  sharing  Mr.  Arundel's 
reluctance  to  accept  intellectual  self-denial  in  the  light  of  a 
religious  duty,  possibly  for  a  similar  reason— a  defective 
appreciation  of  ecclesiasticism.  One  can  understand  how 
the  principle  of  faith  comes  in  to  supplement  imperfect 
knowledge,  but  one  is  staggered  when  told  that  it  must  also 
supersede  assured  knowledge.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  should  be 
glad  of  some  authority  for  the  open  admission  of  a  principle 
so  capable  of  mischief,  even  by  Romanists  themselves. 

Trevor  (reaching  down  from  his  bookshelves  a  common- 
place book  and  opening  it).  I  can  readily  undertaJce  to 
satisfy  you  on  that  score.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  would  be 
in  selection.  All  the  manuals  of  asceticism  in  use  in  the 
Romish  church  recommend  Skepticism  in  some  form  or 
other.  Here,  e.g.  are  a  few  sentences  from  the  De  Con- 
tem/ptu  Mundiy  *  a  manual  of  great  repute  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  ascribed  to  Innocent  III.  <  The  more  labour  a 
man  expends  in  search,  the  less  will  he  find  ...  for  he 

»  Cap.  xi.  De  Studio  Sapientum. 
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who  understands  most  doubts  most,  and  he  seems  to  himself 
most  wise  who  is  most  foolish.  Hence  the  highest  part  of 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  one  is  ignorant,  for  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  has  entangled  himself  in  infinite 
questions.'  Here,  again,  are  a  few  sentences  from  De 
Balzac's  Soorate  Chretien :  *  But,  I  pray  you,  what  can  be 
a  nobler  sacrifice  than  a  mind  conquered  and  subdued  ? 
What  more  acceptable  oflFering  to  God  than  a  man's  own 
reason,  that  haughty  and  presumptuous  feiculty,  that  fierce 
and  proud  being,  bom  for  command  and  superiority,  which 
will  always  mount  upward  and  never  descend ;  which,  jEeut 
from  submitting  to  the  yoke,  to  captivity,  to  death,  never 
dreams  but  of  victory,  of  triumph,  and  the  conqueror's 
crown  ?...*'  I  might  read  to  you  many  such  excerpts 
from  Augustine,  from  Pascal,  from  Bossuet,  from  Calvin  and 
other  Protestant  reformers,  but  I  will  spare  you  on  a  subject 
which  we  shall  again  have  to  touch  upon,  and  on  which 
dogmatic  religionists  of  all  types  are  agreed. 

Arundel.  Even  granting  your  standpoint  to  be  par- 
tially true,  there  is  still  an  enormous  difference  between  the 
religionist  and  the  Skeptic.  The  injimction  of  the  former  is, 
*  Put  off  your  prepossessions  and  convictions,  that  you  may 
be  ready  to  embrace  the  truth  I  submit  to  you ; '  the  advice 
of  the  latter  is,  *  Get  rid  of  your  knowledge  altogether,  for 
the  process  is  wholesome,  and  the  condition  of  professed 
ignorance  is  the  highest  achievement  of  himian  wisdom.'  Or 
put  it  thug — the  first  says :  *  Put  off  your  clothes  and  I  will 
give  you  a  better  suit ; '  the  latter :  *  Do  away  with  your 
clothing  and  go  naked,  for  nakedness  is  healthful.' 

Trevor.  In  reality,  you  have  conceded  all  that  I  cared 
to  maintain.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  Skeptical  divesting  of 
supposed  knowledge  and  knowledge-faculties.  I  readily  grant 
the  dissimilarity  of  object,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which 
the  process  is  carried.  Happily  Skepticism  contains  in  itself 
a  principle  of  freedom  which  is  not  likely  to  allow  the  place 
vacated  by  an  uncertiiin  belief  to  be  occupied  by  another 
perhaps  still  more  uncertain,  while  the  rel^onist  who  has 
abrogated  his  reason  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  creed 
»  (^vres  Cimp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  60. 
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which  has  exacted  the  sacrifice.  As  to  your  simile^  you 
must  agree  that  in  some  climates  nakedness,  or  the  nearest 
decent  approach  to  it,  is  decidedly  healthful. 

Harrington.    By  a  curious  coincidence  of  physical  and 
mental  affinity,  you  have  intellectual  nudity  attaining  its 
extreme  point  in  those  countries  where  physical  nakedness 
is  most  justifiable — ^I  mean  in  India.     There  you  have  intel- 
lectual self-suppression  reaching  its  ultimate  stage  of  self- 
extinction.     Indeed,  our  present  consideration  of  the  later 
stages  of  Greek  Skepticism  seems  a  useful  introduction  to 
our    survey  of  Hindu   Mysticism   and   Nihilism.  ...  As 
regards  the  point  you  have  just  been  discussing,  I  agree  with 
Trevor.     Dogmatists  of  all  creeds  are  careftd  to  induce  a 
state  of  Nescience,  as  the  primary  condition  of  receiving  their 
science,  and  from  their  point  of  view  justifiably.    Newman's 
*  Grammar  of  Assent  *  and  ManseFs  *  Bampton  Lectures ' 
stand  in  this  respect  on  just  the  same  level  with  the  *  Pyr- 
rhonian  Principles  '  of  Sextos  Empeirikos.     From  very  dif- 
ferent  standpoints,  and  with   very  diverse  aims,  all  these 
alike  try  to  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  weaken,  customary  criteria 
of  truth.  .  .  .  But  as  I  have  now  *  the  lead '  in  our  intel- 
lectual game  of  *  whist'  (for  is  not  Skepticism  a  forcible 
kitshmg  of  intellectual  pronouncements  ?),  I  will  take  occasion 
to  remark  that  in  the  Probabilism  of  the  Academics  we  have, 
in  my  judgment,  the  most  valuable  product  of  Greek  Skep- 
ticism.    I  confess  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  *  suspense ' 
as  a  final  product  of  thought,  though  there  are  many  occa- 
sions where  it  is  evidently  required.     As  a  rule,  it  postulates 
an  exact  equilibration  of  antagonistic  truths,  which  in  specu- 
lative and  moral  subjects  is  very  rare.     Indeed,  I  should 
doubt  its  possibility  in  a  single  instance  in  which  all  the 
grounds  of  assent  and  dissent  were  completely  exhausted. 
Now,  Probabilism  meets  all  the  real  necessities  of  the  case. 
It  implies  the  existence  of  the  proximate  truth,  which  per- 
haps is  all  that  our  Ceu^ulties  are  capable  of  apprehending 
or  our  environment  capable  of  furnishing,  and  in  its  admis- 
sion of  varying  degrees  or  stages  of  truth  it  acts  as  a  direct 
incentive  to  search. 

Arundel.     I  cannot  share  your  admiration  for  Proba- 
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bilism,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  really  the  diflference  you 
allege  between  it  and  Suspense.  Both  are  conditions  of  im- 
perfect certitude,  and  one  might  always  be  stated  in  terms 
of  the  other,  especially  if,  as  you  say,  the  balance  of  antithe- 
tical in  Epochs  is  always  uneven.  Now,  I  distinctly  decline 
partial  when  I  am  in  search  of  perfect  truth ;  indeed,  when 
the  former  puts  itself  forward  as  the  only  truth  possible,  it 
seems  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  reality.  As  Trevor 
said  in  his  paper,  it  is  a  red  herring  drawn  across  the  trail. 
Besides,  I  regard  probability  and  certainty  as  differing,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  The  certainty,  e.g.  I  feel  of  my 
own  existence  is  a  truth  different  altogether  from  that  which 
1  might  have  of  the  existence  of  a  distant  friend,  or  of  any 
other  matter  not  actually  present  to  my  consciousness.  I 
am  well  aware  that  Probability  must  enter  into  the  region 
of  religious  beliefs,  and  that  it  is  all  that  can  be  urged  for 
some  of  the  more  important  tenets  of  Christianity,  but  I 
think  its  sphere,  when  it  cannot  be  vivified  and  converted 
into  certainty,  should  be  limited.  To  take  an  example,  I 
could  not  permit  the  existence  of  Grod  to  be  based  on  mere 
likelihood.  I  could  not  worship  a  Probability.  I  could  not  feel 
reverence  and  affection  for  a  being  whose  existence  was  the 
outcome  of,  say,  twenty-one  reasons  for  opposed  to  eighteen 
reasons  against,  and  who  might  thus  be  said  to  be  engendered 
by  argumentative  odds.  I  therefore  share  Augustine's  re- 
pugnance to  Probability  as  the  sole  goal  of  human  truth- 
search,  and  believe  with  him  that  the  human  reason  is 
destined  to  attain  positive  indubitable  certainty. 

Trevor.  For  another  reason,  I  also  object  to  receiving 
Probability  in  lieu  of  truth.  I  do  not  agree  with  Arundel  that 
it  is  quite  tantamount  to  suspense.  Oh  the  contrary,  it  is  or  may 
easily  become  dogmatic.  It  is  the  assertion,  if  not  of  an  abso- 
lutely definitive  truth,  yet  of  one  that  claims  all  definitiveness 
possible.  As  such,  it  possesses  the  property  and  the  vice  of 
finality.  It  places  an  unwarrantable  limit  to  possibility,  and 
closes  the  door  on  speculation.  Instead  of  always  inciting  to 
search,  as  Harrington  hinted,  it  may  take  away  all  motive  for 
search,  for  the  same  reason  that  Dogma  does ;  because  if  pro- 
bability in  any  given  matter  is  all  that  humanity  can  attain, 
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why  waste  more  time  in  laborious  investigation  ?  The  end  is 
ahready  reached,  and  it  is  one  which  by  its  own  confession  is 
imperfect  and  uncertain.  A  still  greater  grievance,  from  the 
Skeptic's  standpoint,  is  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  his  ima- 
gination. Instead  of  luxuriating  in  a  boundless  expanse  of 
indefiniteness  and  incertitude,  which  is  his  sole  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  demonstrative  truth,  he  must  needs  sub- 
mit to  a  narrow  and  unworthy  circumscription.  But  I  have 
already  urged  this  final  plea  of  Skepticism  more  than  once, 
80  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  My  objection  to  Probability  is  of  a 
more  humble  kind.  I  would  urge  its  insujfficiency  as  a 
standard  of  practical  conduct  and  resolute  human  action. 

Harrington.  I  fear  Probabilism  is  not  likely  to  get  a 
majority  of  votes  in  our  philosophical  parliament.  That 
Trevor,  from  his  extreme  Skeptical  standpoint  of  *  all  truth 
or  nothing,*  should  oppose  it,  I  don't  wonder  at,  but  I  should 
have  expected  more  consideration  from  Arundel,  who  in  this 
point  also  seems  open  to  Trevor's  charge  of  being  imperfectly 
ecclesiastical.  You  have  not  only  forgotten  your  Butler, 
Arundel,  but  you  have  been  singularly  unmindful  of  the 
basis  of  all  theology,  viz.  faith  or  belief  as  the  outcome  of 
Probability,  not  certitude  or  knowledge,  which  are  the  fruits 
of  science.  On  this  point  I  could  produce  against  you  a  host 
of  ecclesiastical  opponents,  consisting  of  apostles,  popes, 
bishops,  and  inferior  clerics  of  all  grades.  Passing  over  the 
well-known  utterances  of  the  Bible  on  the  point,  I  will  only 
refer  you  to  the  dictum  of  Gregory  the  Great,  viz.  that  the 
merit  of  religious  feith  would  be  vitiated  by  certainty.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  your  plea  of  the  difiference  in  kind  between 
probability  and  certainty  can  be  sustained.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  convergence  of  probabilities 
that  would  amount  to,  and  be  undistinguishable  from,  the 
most  absolute  certitude.  Indeed,  the  disposition  you  have 
casually  manifested  of  asserting  theological  verities  as  demon- 
strable certainties  seems  to  me  the  peculiar  weakness  of  your 
profession.  Your  conclusions  always  cover  more  ground 
than  your  premisses.  For  my  part  I  instinctively  distrust 
the  infallible   tone  of  divines,  even  when  they  enunciate 
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truths  in  which  I  fiilly  believe.  There  is  a  superfluous  vera- 
city about  them  which  seems  out  of  harmony  both  with  the 
scope  and  nature  of  our  £eu;ulties  and  the  conditions  of  our 
environment.  Hence,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  rather  have 
even  the  existence  of  Gtod  put  forward  as  an  overwhebning 
probability  than  asserted  as  an  absolute  certainty,  and  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  more  mischief  arises  on  these  .important 
subjects  from  excessive  than  from  defective  proof.  I  may 
add  that  your  position  is  precisely  similar  to  Trevor's.  You 
both  agree  in  claiming  an  amount  of  certitude,  which,  for 
my  part,  I  believe  to  be  imattainable,  and  you  both  reject 
those  inferior  grounds  of  belief  which  alone  are  in  our  power. 
Not  that  theologians  and  extreme  Skeptics  only  are  guilty 
on  this  point.  Men  of  science,  whose  methods,  if  they  taught 
them  nothing  else,  ought  to  teach  them  caution  and  modesty, 
are  continually  transgressing  the  limits  of  legitimate  reason- 
ing. From  partial  inductions  and  imperfectly  verified  ex- 
periments they  are  perpetually  inferring  the  most  universal 
and  absolute  conclusions.  Now  in  my  opinion  all  the  gene- 
ralizations of  science  are  reducible  to  varying  degrees  of 
probability,  and  there  is  not  a  single  law  or  general  process 
transcending  the  limits  of  our  own  experience  and  our  posi- 
tion in  time  and  space  of  which  it  can  be  affirmed  that  it  is 
absolutely  true.  Taking  as  a  crucial  instance  the  Gopemican 
and  Newtonian  Astronomy,  I  agree  with  a  recent  German 
writer*  that  all  those  theories  can  claim  is  probability,  and 
that  we  can  in  no  case  admit  them  to  be  absolute  truths. 
The  same  remark  applies  with  overwhelming  force  to  such 
theories  as  *  evolution,' '  variation  by  selection,'  and  whatever 
other  law  or  process  is  assumed  to  have  been  in  existence 
centuries  before  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  man.  No  doubt 
the  usual  plea  of  the  necessity  of  hypothesis  and  imagination 
in  science  must  be  conceded,  but  we  must  nevertheless 
remember  that  men  of  science  have  a  faculty  of  restricting 
their  hypotheses  to  the  precise  conditions  of  things  of  which 
they  desire  to  establish  a  basis,  and  of  limiting  their  imagin- 
ation to  conceiving  causes  exclusively  suitable  to  what  they 
have  already  predetermined  to  be  the  actual  order  of  events. 

Trof.  Forster,  Wahrheit  und  Wahrscheinlichkeit,  p.  22. 
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To  Trevor's  objection  to  Probability  no  reply  is  possible. 
If,  as  he  has  repeatedly  admitted,  he  is  indiflFerent  to  argu- 
ments based  on  the  actual  constitution  of  the  world  and  of 
our  feculties  in  relation  to  it,  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
said.  The  eflForts  of  himself  and  of  similarly  extreme  Skep- 
tics and  Idealists  are  directed  to  prove  that  Kant  was  mis- 
t€iken  when  he  thought  the  dove  could  not  transcend  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  soared.  Whatever  their  own  opinion 
may  be  as  to  the  result  of  their  efforts,  they  will  always  have 
a  difficulty  in  persuading  the  cold  and  critical  observer  that 
they  have  been  attended  with  success.  As  to  their  dream  of 
escaping  from  the  conditions  of  human  existence  and  finding 
*  things  in  themselves,'  I  share  the  opinion  of  a  humorous 
friend  who  observes  that  he  will  never  believe  in  a  *  Ding  an 
sich  *  until  he  hiEis  an  actual  living  specimen  caught,  and 
confined  in  a  cage  and  amenable  to  sight,  touch,  and  every 
other  sense  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  ordinary  wild 
animal. 

Your  objection,  Maria,  that  Probability  is  not  a  good 
rule  of  conduct  is,  I  am  bound  to  confess — at  some  sacrifice 
to  my  marital  feelings — the  weakest  of  all.  In  the  Second 
Academy,  as  Trevor  told  us.  Probability  was  first  accepted  as 
especially  a  rule  of  conduct  where  speculative  certainty  was 
not  attainable,  and  all  the  great  Doctors  of  Probabilism — 
Bishop  Butler  especially — have  agreed  that  this  is  its  chiefest 
and  most  valuable  function.  Like  all  decisive  people — whose 
ratiocinations  are  so  rapid  that  their  conclusions  seem  in- 
stinctive— ^you  forget  that  most  of  the  actions  of  life,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  automatic,  depend  upon  calculations  of  some 
kind  or  other,  upon  a  comparison  of  risks  and  advantages, 
upon  a  balancing  of  continually  shifting  and  varying  odds, 
and  so  far  upon  Probability.  The  man  of  business,  e.g.  has 
no  other  guide  in  his  monetary  and  other  transactions  than  a 
likelihood  of  the  course  he  chooses  to  adopt  turning  out 
preferable  to  the  alternative  courses  he  sees  fit  to  reject;  and 
the  same  procedures,  though  often  latent  and  unconscious, 
are  employed  in  all  other  departments  of  human  activity. 
In  short,  Probability  seems  to  me  the  best  of  all  rules, 
whether  for  human  speculation  or  human  action. 
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Miss  Leycester.  Notwithstanding  your  encomium  on 
Probability,  you  stand  in  a  minority  of  one  in  making  it  a 
substitute  for  Truth",  for  I  am  sure  Miss  Trevor  and  Mrs. 
Arundel  will  side  with  us  in  refusing  partial  Truth  as  the 
only  goal  of  human  eflfort.  According  to  your  theory,  the 
universe  is  constructed  with  the  intention  of  thwarting 
all  our  hopes  and  disappointing  all  our  aspirations.  The 
human  intellect  asks  for  bread  and  is  offered  a  stone;  it  de- 
mands a  fish  and  is  awarded  a  serpent.  It  does  not  need 
much  audacity  or  mental  independence  to  demur  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Though  not  myself  a  Skepticj  I  would  share  Dr. 
Trevor's  alternative,  and  prefer  to  go  consciously  truthless, 
than  try  to  satisfy  the  aacra  /amea  for  truth  on  such 
questionable  and  unsatisfying  food.  For  my  part  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  old  argxmient  of  a  felt  want  imply- 
ing the  possibility  of  its  satisfaction  has  more  to  say  for  it 
than  people  generally  allow ;  and  I  do  not  feel  in  me  any 
intense  passion  for  probability,  while  I  do  think  I  have  an 
earnest  yearning  after  truth.  As  to  your  joke  about  catch- 
ing and  caging  an  actual  *  Ding  an  sich,'  there  is,  as  appears 
to  me,  something  very  pathetic  in  the  fact  that  the  highest 
intellects  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  bent  their  energies 
to  find  an  eternal  immovable  reality  beneath  the  change- 
able phenomena  of  our  terrestrial  existence. 

Arundel.  Very  true.  Miss  Leycester,  and  that  reminds 
me  to  take  exception  against  Trevor's  parallel  between  the 
efforts  of  the  Skeptic  to  attain  transcendental  realities,  or 
things  in  themselves,  and  the  endeavours  of  Christians  to 
attain  inmiortality.  The  Skeptic,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, has  no  desire  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  quest,  and 
is  not  even  sure  of  its  existence,  while  the  Christian  is  both 
certain  of  what  he  strives  for  and  beUeves  that  he  may 
attain  it. 

Trevor.  I  recognise  the  difference  you  speak  of,  but 
the  parallel  is  complete  for  the  main  purpose  for  which  I 
advanced  it.  I  merely  wished  to  show  how  in  the  two 
instances  of  Skeptic  and  Religionist  the  certitude  of  the 
unseen  was  assumed  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  fluctua- 
tions and  uncertainties  of  the  seen. 
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Miss  Leycesteiu  Our  siance  has  extended  to  an  un- 
conscionable time.  We  next  discuss,  it  seems,  Hebrew  and 
Hindu  Skepticism.  Charles  remarked  just  now  that  our 
present  subject  was  a  suitable  introduction  to  Indian  Skep- 
ticism. The  Indian  intellect,  I  suppose,  carried  the  non- 
entity of  knowledge  a  stage  further  than  did  the  later 
Greek  Skeptics,  though  I  cannot  readily  conceive  a  denial 
of  knowledge  more  complete  than  that  put  forth  by  some 
of  the  latter. 

Trevor.  But  the  starting-point  was  diflFerent,  and  so  also 
was  the  termination.  Let  me  summarize  them  thus.  Both 
Greek  Skeptic  and  Hindu  Mystic  were  occupied  in  the  same 
search,  both  tried  to  find  the  eternal  and  invisible  reality 
underlying  our  mundane  existence.  The  suspense  of  the  Greek 
was  in  part  the  expression  of  unavoidable  disappointment  that 
attended  the  attempt ;  in  part  it  postulated  its  continuance. 
Hindu  negation  conceded  the  impossibility  of  the  effort,  but 
instead  of  wishing  to  prosecute  it  like  the  bolder  and  more 
energetic  Greek,  it  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  impulse 
by  destroying  consciousness.  We  may  compare  them  to 
two  men  puzzling  themselves  with  the  reflections  in  a  mirror. 
The  first,  aflSrming  that  those  images  must  have  a  cause, 
proceeds  to  search  for  it ;  he  accordingly  turns  the  mirror  in 
various  directions,  takes  out  the  back,  &c.,  confesses  him- 
self unable  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  still  takes  pleasure  in 
its  investigation.  The  second,  after  anxiously  trying  to 
explore  the  mystery,  and  similarly  failing,  simply  destroys 
the  mirror,  and  the  puzzling  images  are  thus  annihilated. 
Thus  Hindu  Skepticism  greatly  transcends  Greek.  The 
latter  destroys  the  thought,  but  the  former  annihilates  the 
thinker.  For  the  mysteries  of  human  consciousness  no 
solution  could  well  be  more  thorough  than  its  destruction. 

Harrington.  *  Thorough,'  no  doubt,  but  scarcely  satis- 
factory. It  is  like  setting  fire  to  a  haunted  house  to  clear  it 
of  ghosts.  The  extinction,  moreover,  is  fictitious.  Conscious- 
ness must  still  remain,  if  only  to  pronounce  on  its  own  anni- 
hilation— in  which  post-nKyiiem  function  it  acts  the  part  of 
.those  who  have  perpetrated  the  grim  joke  of  announcing  to 
their  iriends  by  letter  their  own  decease. 
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Miss  Leycesteil  That  is  not  all.  Thought  and  Thinker 
being  really  one,  the  annihilation  of  either  involves  that  of 
the  other.  Hence  I  cannot  see  much  difference  between 
Hellenic  and  Hindu  Skepticism.  Indeed,  the  only  legitimate 
outcome  of  the  ten  *  Tropoi '  would  be  a  condition  of  Ne- 
science bordering  on,  if  not  entailing,  self-extinction. 

Arundel.  For  my  part,  I  am  always  glad  to  find  the 
suicidal  propensities  of  extreme  Skepticism  so  distinctly  ad- 
mitted. When  Skepticism  is  seen  to  involve  such  transparent 
absurdities  there  is  a  chance  of  recognition  for  poor  dogma- 
tists, who  cannot,  however  much  they  try,  divest  themselves 
of  consciousness,  nor  of  cognition,  nor  of  an  external  world. 

Trevor.  We  must,  at  any  rate,  credit  Skeptics  with  can- 
dour. They  have  always  been  fully  aUve  to  the  suicidal  effect 
of  their  principles.  The  ten  '  Tropoi,'  e,g.  were  compared  by 
Bishop  Huet  to  Samson,  who  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Phi- 
listines slew  himself. 

Harrington.  Those  same  *  Tropoi '  seem  to  have  con- 
siderably exercised  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  Skeptics  in 
finding  analogies  adequate  to  their  excellences. 

Trevor.  True ;  besides  the  simile  just  mentioned  they 
have  been  compared  by  Bartholmess  to  the  Decalogue  in  the 
Jewish  law,  by  Le-Vayer  to  Samson's  foxes  which  carried 
fire  and  destruction  into  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines, 
and  by  others  to  the  ass's  jaw-bone  by  which  the  same  hero 
is  said  to  have  wrought  havoc  among  his  enemies.  But  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  similes  of  the  Greek  Skeptics  themselves 
were  just  as  expressive  in  defining  the  suicidal  tendency  of 
extreme  Skepticism.  As  I  said  in  my  paper,  they  compared 
it  to  a  drastic  medicine,  and  to  fire  which,  consuming  other 
things,  burnt  itself  out. 

Miss  Trevor.  Curiously,  Shakespeare  has  that  very 
thought.  Speaking  in  *  Love's  Labour  I^ost'  of  study  or 
truth-search,  he  says— 

And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  moet, 
Tie  won,  as  towns  with  fire,  so  won,  so  lost, 

.  .  .  but  if  you  will  excuse  me,  it    is    getting  late,   and 
quite  time  that  we  broke  up. 


EVENING    V. 

HEBREW  AND  HIKDTT  SKEPTICISM. 


D^^^n  Kyp^fcft)  "^  '^t}  D9^?  w;  nb)i;rm  di 

Eccletiastet  iii.  11. 

*  Ich  bin  der  Geist,  der  stets  vemeint  1 
Und  das  mit  Recht ;  denn  Alles,  was  entsteht 
Ist  werth,  dass  es  zu  Grande  geht.* 

GOBTHB,  Fcmtt. 

*  There  is  a  certain  grave  acquiescence  in  Ignorance,  a  recognition  of 
our  impotence  to  solve  momentous  and  urgent  questions,  which  has  a 
satisfaction  of  its  own.  After  high  aspirations,  after  renewed  endeavours, 
after  bootless  toil,  after  long  wanderings,  after  hope,  effort,  weariness, 
failure,  painfully  alternating  and  recurring,  it  is  an  immense  relief  to  the 
exhausted  mind  to  be  able  to  say,  "  At  length  I  know  that  I  can  know 
nothing  about  anything.**  * 

J.  H.  Newman,  Orammar  ef  Assent,  p.  201. 

$\4vofity  yiip  ttfni  8i*  4(r6irrpov  4y  aiviyfiari,  rdrc  9h  irp6<rwK0v  irphs  irp6irwwow. 

St.  Paul. 

*  Saltem  scis  te  dubitare  an  sit  aliqnid  veri,  et  hoc  ipsum  est  Veritas.' 

Augustine,  lib,  de  Religiffne, 


EVENING   V. 

HEBREW  AND  HINDU  SKEPTICISM. 

The  fifth  sitting  of  our  Skeptical  conclave  fell  due  on  the 
last  week  in  September,  and,  like  the  four  preceding  ones,  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Hilderton  Hall.  Mr.  Harrington  and 
Miss  Leycester  had  arranged,  if  the  day  was  fine,  to  walk  to 
Hilderton  across  the  downs,  and  the  Arundels  were  to  meet 
them  at  some  point  of  their  route.  There  was  a  short  cut 
over  the  down  between  Mr.  Harrington's  house  and  Hilder- 
ton village  which  reduced  the  five  miles  of  road  to  the 
moderate  compass  of  three  and  a  half.  On  a  fine  autumnal 
day,  when  the  sun's  rays  had  lost  somewhat  of  their  summer 
fervency,  and  a  wholesome  crispness  prescient  of  winter 
might  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere,  this  was  a  very  lovely 
walk.  Passing  from  the  smooth  turf  of  the  downs  befiind 
Mr.  Harrington's  house,  it  traversed  the  outskirts  of  a 
picturesque  wood,  the  shady  glades  of  which  were  now 
clothed  in  autumnal  russet,  while  its  straggling  grassy 
paths  bordered  with  bracken  had  also  put  off  their  simimer 
vesture  of  primroses,  and  were  beginning  to  don  their  winter 
coat  of  many  colours — the  bright  gold,  orange,  and  dark- 
brown  leaves  with  which  the  overhanging  hazels  plentifully 
bestrewed  them.  Further  on  the  path  skirted  here  and 
there  plantations  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  whose  dark-green 
tints  lent  coloiur  to  a  landscape  the  variety  of  which  con- 
sisted rather  in  diversity  of  form  and  contour  than  in  a 
many-hued  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Mr.  Harrington  and  his 
sister-in-law  greatly  enjoyed  their  walk,  and  wished  that 
Mrs.  Harrington,  who  was  going  in  the  carriage  later  on  in 
the  evening,  had  been  with  them.  The  afternoon  was  very 
pleasant  on  the  downs.   The  sun  shone  out  of  a  cloudless  sky, 
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but  its  rays  were  tempered  by  a  north-west  breeze  which 
at  times  swelled  ahnost  to  a  gale.  On  their  arrival  at  that 
part  of  the  grassy  track  that  branched  off  to  Hilderton,  they 
encountered  not  only  the  Arundels,  whom  they  partly  ex- 
pected, but  also  Dr.  and  Miss  Trevor,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  the  fineness  of  the  day  to  accompany  them.  The  whole 
party  resolved  to  extend  their  walk  a  little  further  before 
turning  homewards,  and  the  peculiar  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere  suggested  the  attempt  of  seeing  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Southampton  Water,  which  the  shepherds  on 
the  downs  and  the  long-sighted  folk  of  the  neighbourhood 
claimed  often  to  have  seen  from  spots  adjacent.  Our  party 
were,  however,  unsuccessful  with  the  naked  eye,  but  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Arundel's  field-glass  they  could  discern 
different  points  of  the  south  coast  pretty  clearly.  Having 
exhausted  the  scenery,  they  turned  their  steps  homewards, 
and  proceeded  by  grassy  tracks  and  chalky  lanes  to  Hilder- 
ton. On  their  way  through  the  village  they  stopped  at  the 
church  to  inspect  some  improvements  which  Mr.  Arundel 
had  recently  done  to  his  chancel,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportxmiiy  of  resting  after  their  walk. 

When  they  met  in  Dr.  Trevor's  library  after  dinner,  the 
host  commenced  the  discussion : — 

Trevor.  By  a  happy  coincidence  we  have  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Harrington,  enjoyed  to-day  the  opportunity 
of  realizing  as  a  physical  sensation  the  kind  of  feeling  which 
oiur  theme  of  to-night  is  calculated  to  impart. 

Mrs.  Harrington.    What  do  you  mean.  Dr.  Trevor  ? 

Trevor.  I  mean  that  we  have  within  the  last  few  hours 
experienced  a  sensation  akin  to  the  particular  firame  of  mind 
with  which  we  might  be  supposed  to  pass  firom  our  recent 
discussions  to  our  subject  of  to-night. 

Mrs.  Arundel.  Our  subject  is  Hebrew  and  Hindu 
Skepticism,  but  I  cannot  conceive  what  this  has  to  do  with 
our  afternoon  walk.  Certainly,  I  saw  nothing  on  the 
downs  which  reminded  me  either  of  Hebrew  or  Hindu 
thought. 

Arundel.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  good  hands  at  solving 
riddles  ;  for  my  part,  I  give  it  up. 
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Harrington.  We  have  not  snflScient  data,  I  think,  on 
which  to  found  a  decision.  The  point  of  your  analogy,  you 
say,  is  the  transition  from  Greek  to  Hebrew  Skepticism. 
(After  a  pause.)  Do  you  mean  that  Greek  thought  is  like 
the  top  of  a  Wiltshire  down,  and  Oriental  speculation  like 
the  more  sheltered,  hill-surrounded  Wiltshire  valleys  ? 

Miss  Leycester.  Please  stop  a  moment.  I  think  I 
know  now  what  Dr.  Trevor  means.  .  .  •  The  change  from 
the  sunny  and  shadeless  down  to  the  dim  religious  light  of 
the  church,  which  we  appreciated  so  much  this  afternoon,  is 
like  the  passing  from  Greek  Skepticism  to  OrientaL 

Trevor.  You  have  nearly  hit  it.  Miss  Leycester.  I  did 
not,  however,  mean  to  contrast  them  as  degrees  of  lesser  or 
more  light,  but  as  distinct  atmospheres,  so  to  speak,  with 
different  surroundings  and  suggestive  of  quite  opposite  ideas. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  Greek  thought  we  have  seen  to 
be  its  passionate  love  for  and  enjoyment  of  freedom,  its 
comprehensive  outlook,  the  buoyancy,  ease,  and  grace  of  its 
motion.  ...  To  breathe  it  has  the  same  stirring,  invigorate 
ing  effect  on  one's  mental  feculties  as  our  walk  on  the  down 
this  afternoon  may  be  said  to  have  had  on  our  physical 
powers.  We  were  all  ready  to  admit  how  exhilarating  we 
found  the  *  down '  air,  how  much  we  enjoyed  the  distant  and 
diversified  scenery  continually  opening  up  before  us,  how 
delightfully  the  sunshine  warmed  the  breeze,  while  the 
breeze  in  turn  tempered  the  sun's  heat,  how  thoroughly  our 
whole  environment  was  permeated  by  fresh,  free,  and  health- 
ftil  influences.  .  .  .  And  yet  when  we  descended  the  down 
and  came  by  the  sheltered  lane  into  the  village  and  to 
Arundel's  church,  we  all  agreed  that  the  contrast  was  most 
pleasant.  The  dim  religious  light  was  a  refreshing  change 
after  the  shadeless  down.  The  stillness  of  the  church  was 
equally  grateful  after  the  restless  and  occasionally  boisterous 
gusts  of  the  breeze,  even  the  confinement  of  our  prospect  by 
four  narrow  walls  imparted  a  feeling  of  relief  to  our  eyesight 
wearied  with  long  distances  and  dimly  discerned  objects. 
Precisely  the  same  feeling — the  remark  has  been  made  more 
than  once — comes  over  the  thinker  when  he  leaves  Indo- 
Germanic  speculation  and  pays  a  visit  to  Semitic  thought. 
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He  will  miss  the  breadth  of  speculation,  the  uncontrolled 
freedom,  the  healthy  play  of  his  Acuities,  the  careless 
abandon,  or  else  the  sublime  confidence  which  projects  itself 
into  the  Infinite,  reckless  of  received  convictions  and  of  pos- 
sible results  .  •  .  but  on  the  other  hand  he  will  gain  a  sense 
of  self-absorption,  a  feeUng  of  stillness  and  repose,  a  sensar 
tion  of  boundedness  and  limitation,  which  occasionally  and 
to  most  persons  are  eminently  gratefuL  Speaking  profes- 
sionally, I  should  deem  such  a  change  as  healthful  to  the 
mind  as  a  night's  rest  after  a  long  day's  exertion  is  to  the 
body.  A  firiend  of  mine,  whose  whole  life  is  immersed  in 
original  research,  once  told  me  that  before  he  goes  to  sleep 
every  night  he  soothes  his  excited  nerves  by  reading  some 
portion  of  his  Hebrew  Psalter  or  his  Greek  Testament,  and 
he  finds  this  composing  draught  of  Semiticism  act  like  an 
opiate  on  his  overwrought  brain.  The  same  thing  is  told 
also  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — after  an  exciting  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  read  some  serious  work  before  he 
retired  as  a  mental  sedative. 

Arundel.  Thanks,  Doctor,  for  your  encomium  of  Dogma, 
and  your  admission  of  the  advantage  of  distinct  boundaries 
as  against  distant  and  hazy  horizons.  I  was  aware  that  with 
a  happy  inconsistency  you  occasionally  evinced  an  apprecia- 
tion of  dogmatic  standpoints,  but  I  did  not  expect  such  a 
nsave  admission  of  the  fact. 

Harrington.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  Doctor's 
admission  goes  far  in  the  direction  you  suppose.  At  most, 
his  appreciation  of  Dogma  is  only  as  a  temporary  resting- 
place  or  as  a  nap  after  exertion,  useful  to  qualify  him  for 
further  Skeptical  activity. 

Trevor.  Quite  right,  Harrington !  You  have  correctly 
diagnosed  my  occasional  Dogma-fits,  to  which  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  pleading  guilty.  They  are  really  no  more  than 
transient  relaxations  of  a  mental  energy  whose  main  activities 
and  instincts  are  Skeptical.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
occasional  conception  of  fixities  and  boundaries,  even  though 
their  existence  be  more  or  less  assumed,  or  else  are  to  be 
regarded  as  emotional  rather  than  intellectual,  is  as  grate- 
ful, I  might  say  as  imperious,  as  our  unquestionable  con- 
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victioB  of  objects  within  our  ken.  I  much  doubt  whether 
there  ever  was  a  Skeptic  who  did  not  sometimes  relieve  the 
tension  of  his  intellect  by  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  things 
different  from  that  disclosed  by  his  Skepticism.  •  •  •  But 
the  comparison  of  states  of  Dogma  to  periods  of  repose  is 
surely  a  questionable  compliment;  and  you  could  hardly 
class  among  Dogmatists  the  man  whose  faculties,  so  long 
as  he  was  able  to  use  them,  were  Skeptical,  and  who  only 
acquiesced  in  fixed  truths  when  from  temporary  exhaustion, 
perhaps,  he  could  use  them  no  longer. 

Arundel.  But  surely  the  end  of  labour,  at  least  for 
most  people,  is  rest,  and  the  ultimate  repose  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  determine  the  nature  of  the  pure  activity.  Accord- 
ing to  your  admission,  there  must  be  in  such  cases  as 
yours  a  perpetual  conflict  between  active  and  passive  states. 
Skepticism  cannot  be  very  profound  if  it  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  pass  into  a  Dogma-fit,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Dogma-fit  cannot  bQ  very  severe  if  when  it  ceases  there  is  an 
immediate  relapse  into  Skepticism. 

Trevor.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Rector.  Your  reasoning 
is  somewhat  lax.  You  might  as  well  say  that  there  is  an 
antagonism  between  night  and  day,  whereas  both  are  really 
parts  of  the  same  cycle ;  or  that  a  particular  psychological 
state  cannot  be  succeeded  in  the  same  individual  by  another 
altogether  different.  So  far  from  thinking  my  power  of 
temporarily  contemplating  things  from  a  Dogmatic  stand- 
point inconsistent  in  a  Skeptic,  I  am  conscious  of  no  intellec- 
tual incongruity  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
lack  the  mental  versatility  which  enables  me  sometimes  to 
see  objects  in  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  is  habitual  to 
me.  My  occasional  imaginative  or  emotional  Dogma-states 
no  more  affect  the  normal  Skepticism  of  my  mind  than 
your  own  chance  uncertainties  really  detract  from  the  fact 
that  the  bent  of  your  intellect  is  dogmatic. 

Miss  Leycester.  I  suspect  we  shall  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  not  a  few  Skeptics  in  whose  intellectual  formation  a 
vein  of  Dogmatism  is  clearly  discernible. 

Arundel.  .  .  •  like  a  rich  lode  of  precious  metal  in  a 
comparatively  worthless  stratum.     But  assuming  that  Semi- 
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ticism  discharges  in  our  restless  Aryan  Intellectualism  the 
function  of  an  anaesthetic  or  sedative,  the  present  needs  of 
Christendom  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  stated  by 
Bunsen.  We  want  now  to  *  Semiticize  the  Japhetic/  to 
introduce  more  of  religious  composure,  of  devout  trust,  hope, 
and  confidence,  into  the  unquiet  brain-fever  of  our  time. 

Habrington.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  The  tendencies 
of  Indo-Germanic  races  are  so  thoroughly  active,  and  the 
influence  of  religious  anaesthetics  are  so  baneful  to  the  cause 
of  human  progress,  that  one  would  not  wish  to  the  latter 
more  scope  than  merely  to  correct  the  excesses  of  the  former, 
an  office  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  discharge  sufficiently.  .  .  . 
Besides,  to  the  Indo-Germanic  intellect  at  its  best,  activity 
is  itself  repose,  as  our  researches  into  Greek  thought  have 
fully  demonstrated. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  The  transition  from  Greek  to  He- 
brew, ue.  Bible,  Skepticism  has  another  more  special  import 
than  any  we  have  touched  upon.  We  are  now  approaching 
those  points  in  our  survey  where  we  might,  if  our  discus- 
sions were  public,  expect  to  encounter  *  odium  theologicum.* 
Skepticism  seems  natural  to  heathen  philosophers,  but  not 
to  religious  and  Semitic  thinkers.  Accepting  the  ordinary 
theory  of  the  purpose  of  the  Bible,  Doubt  is  as  much  out 
of  place  in  its  pages  as  some  heathen  idol  would  be  in  a 
Christian  temple.  I  wonder,  therefore,  what  the  *unco 
guid '  readers  of  what  is  ir<Hiically  called  our  *  religious 
press  *  would  say  to  our  assertion  that  Job  and  Ecclesiastes 
were  really  Skeptical  books  ? 

Trevor.  Say  ?  They  would  say,  doubtless,  what  all  in- 
fallible oracles  say  when  the  least  article  of  their  creed  is 
impugned.  We  should  be  branded  with  impiety,  blasphemy, 
and  a  few  more  of  those  choice  specimens  of  verbal  coinage 
which  the  mint  of  Dogma  has  produced  in  such  abundance 
for  centuries  past,  but  which  in  the  present  day  are  happily 
beginning  to  lose  somewhat  of  their  old  value  in  human 
currency. 

Harrington.  To  my  mind,  the  very  fact  that  such  doubt« 
and  speculations  are  mooted  in  the  Bible  gives  it  an  addi- 
tional interest,  and  a  further  claim  on  our  consideration. 
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It  Beems  to  me  that  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  humom  thought 
would  be  incomplete  without  such  traces  of  Skepticism. 
Theologians  perpetually  insist  on  the  argument  that  the 
errors  and  shortcomings  of  the  most  eminent  biblical  cha- 
racters, mentioned  as  they  are  without  reserve,  are  incidental 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  book  and  its  fitness  for  erring 
humanity.  Similarly,  I  say  that  the  doubts  of  Job  or  the 
Preacher,  not  to  mention  other  writings  of  dubious  belief, 
give  the  volume  a  direct  himian  interest  in  my  eyes,  and 
prove  its  suitability  for  speculating  himianity.  Had  the  book 
contained  no  record  of  mental  disquiet,  no  expression  of 
partial  unbelief,  no  craving  after  certainty,  whatever  its 
other  excellences  might  be,  I,  knowing  human  nature  as  I 
do,  could  not  but  pronounce  it  in  my  judgment  unreal.  .  .  . 
Among  the  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  the  Bible  to  all  other 
religious  books,  evidence-writers  have  generally  overlooked 
the  chiefest,  Le.  the  variety  of  its  contents  as  resulting  firom 
the  divergent  standpoints  and  opinions  of  its  authors. 

Miss  Leycester.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Charles. 
Skepticism,  if  it  needed  any  other  consecration  than  that 
furnished  by  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  humanity,  might 
find  it  in  the  Bible.  Nor  is  the  doubt  of  the  old  Hebrew 
writings  devoid  of  practical  utility.  In  one  case  I  happen 
to  know  of  (doubtless  there  have  been  many),  the  expression 
of  wavering  faith  in  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  Providence 
which  we  find,  e.g.  in  some  of  the  Psalms  was  a  considerable 
source  of  comfort  to  a  benighted  inquirer.  He  felt  that  he 
was  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  men  who,  with  all  their 
Semitic  proclivities,  sometimes  doubted,  but  who  neverthe- 
less are  the  great  models  of  trust  and  confidence  for  all 
succeeding  time.  The  sensation  was  like  finding  well- 
marked  human  tracks  in  a  strange  country  commonly  re- 
ported to  be  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

Trevor.  The  peculiar  diflSculty  of  what  Coleridge  called 
Bibliolatry  is  that  it  first  lays  down  trenchantly  and  defi- 
antly a  theory,  and  then  attempts  to  make  all  the  fects  of  the 
case  correspond  with  it.  A  theory  of  biblical  inspiration 
which  does  not  include  and  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  Bible  is  certainly  imperfect  and  may  become  suicidal. 
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Arundel.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  biblical 
Skepticism  goes  only  a  little  way.  It  does  not  reach  any- 
thing like  the  Pyrrhonism  of  the  Greek  or  the  mystic 
Negation  of  the  Hindu. 

Trevor.  Nol  For  Hebrew  speculation  was  fer  from 
possessing  the  daring  and  independence  either  of  the  Greek 
or  the  Hindu,  and  Skepticism  is  always  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  general  scope  of  inquiry,  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  inquirers.  But  Hebrew  doubters  went  as  &r  as  we 
could  reasonably  have  expected  them  to  go. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  You  compared  just  now  the  transi- 
tion from  Greek  to  Hebrew  thought  to  passing  from  the 
open  (iowns  into  the  interior  of  a  church.  I  want  to  know 
to  what  you  liken  the  change  from  Greek  to  Hindu  thought, 
both  being  examples  of  Indo-Germanic  speculation. 

Trevor.  You  have  asked  a  question  on  that  precise 
point  of  our.  present  theme  which  seems  to  me  most  inte- 
resting. Without  anticipating  my  fuller  treatment,  I  may 
say  that  the  passing  from  Hellenic  to  Hindu  thought  is 
like  the  transition  from  our  downs  to  the  close,  enervating 
atmosphere  of  a  hothouse;  or,  reverting  to  the  real  state  of 
the  matter,  it  is  like  passing  suddenly  from  the  clear  air 
and  transparent  skies  of  Greece  to  the  low,  hot,  mist-covered 
plains  of  South  India.  .  *  .  In  both  you  have  a  supreme 
effort  of  subtle  daring  speculation,  but  with  the  Greek  the 
extreme  point  reached  is  Pyrrhonism  or  suspense,  with  the 
Hindu  it  is  mystic  self-annihilation.  Both  are  Skeptical  ex- 
tremes, one  in  the  direction  of  activity,  the  other  in  that  of 
passivity.  The  aims  of  the  two  classes  of  thinkers,  as  well 
as  the  characteristics  of  their  thought,  seem  to  me  well 
marked  in  the  contrast  between  the  arapa^ia  of  the  Greek 
and  the  self-absorption  or  Nirvana  of  the  Hindu. 

Miss  Leycester.  We  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  how  far  philosophical  thought  is  a  product  of 
certain  races  and  of  geographical  conditions.  •  •  •  I  can 
understand  how  the  broad  plains  of  India,  with  their  dim 
horizons,  should  beget  an  idea  of  infinity  and  proftmdity, 
and  how  their  sweltering  sunshine  and  the  depressed 
vitality  it  must  produce  should  lead  to  pessimism. 
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Arundel.  I  should  rather  ascribe  the  inscrutable  nature 
of  their  philosophical  systems  to  a  mysterious  connection 
with  their  jungles:  both  are  equally  wild  and  equally  im- 
penetrable. 

Trevor.  You  might  have  added  *  overgrown,'  so  fur 
as  the  productive  power  of  Hindu  thought  is  concem,ed« 
But  your  simile  is  inaccurate,  for  the  obstructions  you  meet 
with  in  jungles  are  real,  dense,  and  palpable,  whereas 
nothing  can  exceed  the  extreme  tenuity  of  Hindu  meta- 
physical conceptions.  Their  thinkers  will  seize  a  purely 
transcendental  idea  or  apperception,  and  will  divide  and 
subdivide  it  into  yet  more  rarefied  fragments,  while  each  of 
these  is  submitted  to  a  still  more  subtle  discrimination, 
until  we  are  landed  in  abstractions  or  supposed  entities  so 
ineffably  impalpable,  as  to  make  us  stand  aghast  at  the 
subtlety  that  could  conceive  and  classify  them.  The  logical 
divisions  and  ideas  of  the  Schoolmen  are  suflSciently  im- 
material and  hard  to  grasp.  The  creations  and  definitions 
of  German  transcendentalists  are  still  less  easily  appre- 
hended, but  the  moF*.  attenuated  of  either  of  these  is  a 
gross  material  conception  compared  with  the  *airy  nothings ' 
of  Hindu  thinkers. 

Harrington.  All  such  sublimating  exercitations  remind 
me  of  an  expressive  Yankee  phrase,  *  Whittling  the  thin 
end  of  nothing.'  Hindus  are  excellent  jugglers,  and  I  sus- 
pect they  carry  their  sleight  of  hand,  or  rather  of  thought, 
into  intellectual  ideas,  and  feign  rarefied  conceptions  which 
they  are  far  from  clearly  grasping. 

Miss  Leycester.  I  can't  see  why  we  should  assume 
that,  and  I  demur  to  the  criticism  that  is  based  on  the 
complete  xmiformity  and  coextensiveness  of  all  mental 
faculties.  Why  should  there  not  be  the  same  difference 
in  the  reach  by  extension  or  profundity  of  metaphysical 
powers  as  we  undoubtedly  possess  in  our  physical  senses? 
I  remember,  when  I  went  to  Switzerland  with  some  friends 
a  few  years  since,  I  entirely  failed  to  catch  the  shrill  note 
of  the  grasshoppers  in  the  pine  forests,  which  nevertheless 
was  perfectly  audible  to  several  of  my  fellow-travellers; 
and  I  suppose  few  people  ever  hear  the  scream  of  the  bat. 
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Because  we  cannot  grasp  transcendental  ideas  after  they 
have  passed  a  certain  limit  of  tenuity,  that  is  surely  no 
reason  why  other  thinkers,  as  e.g.  Hindus,  may  not  be  able  to 
do  so.  In  ascending  very  high  mountains  and  contending  with 
a  gradual  increase  of  atmospheric  rarity,  one  explorer  can 
get  fiur  beyond  another  by,  I  suppose,  superior  lung-power. 
Why  may  there  not  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  spiritual 
apperception  ? 

Arundel.  .  I  suspect.  Miss  Leycester,  you  have  suggested 
the  reason  for  the  variety  of  opinions  that  exist  among 
Western  aavanta  as  to  ideas  which  are  familiar  common- 
places in  Hindu  thought.  To  mention  one  instance:  take 
the  case  of  Nirvana,  and  the  various  interpretations  of  that 
sublime  condition.  Eeally  to  appreciate  a  mystic  absorption 
which  borders  so  closely  on  annihilation  that  we  are  unable 
to  discriminate  between  them,  requires  a  Hindu  intellect 
and  Hindu  training. 

Trevor.  The  full  implication  of  Miss  Leycester*s  argu- 
ment goes  beyond  that;  in  reality  it  is  a  plea  for  the 
complete  individualism  which  is  the  logical  outcome  of  aU 
Skeptical  inquiry,  and  which  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  systems.  Once  grant  that  every 
man's  intellectual  reach,  like  other  elements  of  his  personality, 
is  diflferent  from  that  of  all  his  fellow-men,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  system  of  belief  equally  binding  on  all  is  the 
most  transparent  of  absurdities. 

Arundel.  Your  deduction.  Doctor,  goes  considerably 
beyond  the  ground  covered  by  your  premisses.  Assuming 
the  dijBTerence  Miss  Leycester  contends  for  exists,  and  that 
the  metaphysical  insight  diiBfers  in  every  case,  just  as  e.g. 
the  physical  eyesight  is  held  to  vary,  there  would  still 
be  left  ample  material  in  the  shape  of  comnlon  and  in- 
dubitable truths  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  belief 
binding  on  all  reasonable  men.  For  the  differences  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  do  not  affect  things  clearly 
within  the  knowledge  of  each,  but  only  distant  objects  and 
horizons. 

Trevor.  True,  but  every  man's  intellectual  tableau, 
like  a  landscape  painting,  must  have  its   boundaries  and 
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horizons,  whether  well  defined  or  not.  Similarly  every 
system  of  faith  or  knowledge  must  have  not  merely  rudi- 
mentary and  acknowledged  elements^  but  alsb  remote  con- 
clusions and  far-reaching  implications.  In  harmonizing 
completely  the  man  with  the  system  there  should  be  an 
entire  agreement  between  these  boundaries,  which,  even  if 
it  existed,  could  never  be  a  matter  of  demonstration. 

Harrington.  Pardon  me,  Doctor,  but  your  theories, 
both  of  the  individual's  mental  tableau  and  of  the  inherent 
completeness  of  any  system,  are  purely  ideal.  A  man's 
mind  is  not  that  complete  picture  you  seem  to  assume, 
nor  do  the  systems  on  which  he  brings  it  to  bear  possess 
that  entirety  needed  to  justify  your  Skeptical  inference.  A 
man  generally  accepts  not  the  whole  of  a  system,  but 
merely  a  firactional  part,  *be  the  same  less  or  more,'  as 
lawyers  phrase  it.  An  Eclectic,  e.g.  neatly  pieces  together 
a  kind  of  intellectual  mosaic  from  fragments  of  many,  and 
these  not  always  congruent,  systems.  Nor,  again,  are  these 
systems  themselves  regarded  as  aggregates  so  firmly  soldered 
together  that  you  cannot  accept  a  portion  without  swallow- 
ing the  whole.  Consequently,  your  plea  for  unlimited  in- 
dividualism &ils  in  theory,  as  we  know  all  attempts  in  a 
similar  direction  have  failed  in  practice. 

Miss  Leycester.  But  you  do  not  dispute  my  position, 
that  there  may  be  diflferences  in  metaphysical  powers  be- 
tween different  races  or  individuals  ? 

Harrington.  No,  I  do  not.  I  regard  the  notion  as 
extremely  probable.  Only  we  must  not  push  it  so  far  as 
to  make  every  man's  mind  in  all  its  parts  and  functions 
perfectly  unique.  That  would  be  a  misconception  which, 
however  useful  to  Skeptics,  is  absolutely  disproved  by 
human  history,  and  by  our  every-day  experience  of  social 
life. 

Trevor.  You  estimate  truth  from  the  point  of  view 
of  human  experience ;  I,  having  learnt  the  fallacy  of  ex- 
perience as  a  test  of  absolute  truth,  am  inclined  to  take  an 
ideal  or  theoretic  standpoint  for  its  contemplation.  Mean- 
while we  must  not  lose  sight,  in  our  unimportant  diver- 
gences, of  the  more  momentous  theme  we  mean  to  discuss* 
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...  I  will  therefore  begin  my  paper  on  Hebrew  and  Hindu 
Skepticism. 


I.  Hebrew  Skeptidftn, 

Skepticism  being  a  method  or,  as  some  would  call  it,  a  degree 
or  stage  of  speculation,  it  is  obvious  that  it  most  be  limited 
by  the  horison  of  the  ideas  and  mental  characteristics  of  those  who 
pursue  it.  Now  the  general  idiosyncrasy  or  genius  of  the  Hebrews, 
in  common  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  race,  is  (as  we 
have  seen)  religious,  devout,  and  uninquinng.'  We  might  th^'e- 
fore  determine  the  nature  of  their  Skepticism  beforehand,  and 
predict  its  limitation  to  theology.  Acoordiugly  we  find  that  the 
unbelief  of  the  Hebrews  is  only  partial  or  occasional ;  that  it  ia 
entirely  unconnected  with  general  knowledge,  with  philosophy,  or 
science  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  worde,  and  is  applied  ex- 
clusively to  theological  and  kindred  subjects.  We  with  our  Aryan 
tendencies  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  the  mental  condition  which 
generally  characterises  the  Hebrews  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
development.  The  careless  passivity  which  accepts  theories  and 
dogmas  without  an  attempt  to  ascertain  their  value  appears  to 
savour  of  mental  indolence.  The  serene  incuriosity  which  takes 
little  heed  of  secular  knowledge  as  a  subject  of  independent  inves- 
tigation seems  akin  to  intellectual  vacuity.  The  Greek  loved  to 
explore  the  wondrous  material  world  in  which  he  was  placed,  to 
evolve  existing  phenomena  from  physical  or  partially  physical  an- 
tecedents. The  Hebrew,  with  a  childlike  sense  of  impotence  and 
dependence,  was  content  to  ascribe  to  Jahve  or  Elohim  the  whole 
sum  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  to  ask  no  further.  While  the 
Greek  investigated  the  laws  of  language,  and  by  his  inquiries  con- 
tributed to  the  wondrous  fulness  and  plasticity  of  the  Hellenic 
tongue,  the  Hebrew  indicated  by  his  vocabulary  the  few  diversities 
of  speech  of  which  in  his  limited  scope  he  had  need,  and  confined 
himself  to  terms  reqmred  by  his  rdigion  or  his  ordinary  wants. 
While  the  Greek  loved  to  trace  in  the  methods  of  Dialectic  or 
systems  of  philosophy  the  processes  of  his  reason,  the  Hebrew  con- 
tented himself  with  intuitional  affirmations  of  truth.  While  the 
Hellene  manifested  an  insatiable  curiosity  as  to  the  manners  and 
beliefs  of  foreign  peoples,  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew,  like  his 
country,  was  bounded  by  Dan  and  Beersheba.     While  the  Greek 

1  Comp.  on  this  point  Benan's  Langtie$  Shnitiques,  2nd  ed.  p.  3,  and 
pauim. 
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pushed  hiB  daring  Skepticism  to  an  exoees  which  oocasionallj  re- 
futed its  own  extrayaganoe,  the  Hebrew  betrayed  only  an  occasional 
doubt  or  mistrust  of  a  portion  of  his  creed,  his  general  reliance  on 
the  evidence  of  his  senses  or  the  operation  of  his  intellect  being  as 
complete  and  undoubting  as  that  of  a  child*  What  in  the  Greek, 
therefore,  was  a  subjective  consciousness,  the  source  of  his  mental 
independence,  the  criterion  of  all  truth,  was  in  the  Hebrew  a  purely 
religious  faculty,  a  conscience  that  confined  its  verdicts  to  the 
devotional  or  ethical  aspects  of  his  £edth.  In  short,  with  the 
Greek  man's  reason  was  in  immediate  contact  with  the  problems  of 
the  universe,  and  the  chief  point  at  issue  was  his  own  knowledge. 
With  the  Jew,  on  the  other  hand,  man  was  in  direct  connection 
with  God,  and  the  main  question  related  to  his  spiritual  welfare. 
Thus  Hebrew  thought  as  an  instrument  of  culture  suffered,  as  was 
indeed  inevitable,  from  its  excellence  as  a  guide  to  religion.  For 
whatever  other  attributes  it  possesses,  it  lacks  the  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  inquiry  which  are  the  primaiy  impulses  to  knowledge,  and  as 
a  collateral  defect  it  is  also  devoid  of  the  largeness  of  view  which 
results  from  the  broadening  of  the  field  of  intelligence.  How  fiur 
this  apathy  on  philosophical  subjects  may  be  attributed,  as  M.  Benan 
thinks,'  to  Jewish  monotheism,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  Jews  to  monotheism 
during  their  earlier  history  has  itself  become  questionable.  I 
should  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  general  characteristics  of  their  creed, 
education,  and  religious  histoiy,  and  in  a  minor  degree  perhaps  to 
inherent  mental  tendencies  peculiar  to  Semitic  races.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  efiect  is  indubitable.  The  old  Jews  cherished 
a  sublime  indifference  to  human  knowledge  and  inquiry  of  every 
kind,  so  that  if  ignorance  and  incuriosity  be,  as  some  Skeptical  writers 
affirm,  the  highest  mental  excellence,  they  may  be  found  in  their 
pristine  purity  in  the  earlier  records  of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  are  perhaps  four  stages  or  phases  into  which  Hebrew 
Skepticism  may  be  divided. 

I.  The  first  is  marked  by  the  occasional  expressions  of  discontent 
and  inquiry  which  we  find  in  the  Psalms  and  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  we  may  collectively  denominate  the 
tentative  stage  of  Hebi'ew  Skepticism.  It  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  Jewish  history,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  formal 
dissent  from  national  beliefs  which  we  find  in  the  books  of  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes.  The  incidental  marks  of  unbeli^  and  dissatisfiatction 
which  pertain  to  this  stage  take  their  rise  from  ruling  ideas  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  They  refer  (1)  to  the  relation  of  Jahve  with 
'  Les  Lamgue$  Simitigues,  p.  6.  Comp.  Laftsen,  Ind.  AUeHhums,  I.  p.  494. 
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the  godfl  of  neighbouring  nations,  (2)  to  the  doctrines  of  providence 
and  retribution,  (3)  to  tiie  non-existence  of  a  future  state. 

(I)  The  relation  in  which  the  national  Jahve  of  the  Jews  was 
oonoeived  to  stand  to  the  universe  as  its  sole  Maker  and  Ruler,  of 
itself  imported  difficulties  into  their  theology,  for  there  immediately 
arose  the  question  as  to  His  dealings  with  other  than  the  chosen 
people.  '  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  1 '  was  a  con- 
viction necessarily  springing  firom  this  conception  of  the  universal 
sway  of  Jahve,  and  the  moral  rectitude  and  purity  ascribed  to  Him, 
but  was  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  favouritifmi  which  was  the 
real  basis  of  the  national  theocracy.  The  attempts  made  to  har- 
monize what  are  in  truth  incompatible  ideas  constitute  the  first 
stage  in  Jewish  Skeptical  thought.  No  amount  of  astute  reason- 
ing could  bring  the  limits  of  the  universe  within  the  boundaries 
of  Palestine,  nor  make  the  position  of  so  many  populous  nations 
and  countries  outside  the  pale  of  their  common  Creator's  beneficence 
reconcilable  with  ordinary  notions  of  justice.  The  common  mode 
of  harmonizing  these  divergent  ideas  was  this :  the  ground  of  the 
Divine  favour  was  transferred  from  national  to  moral  qualities,  but 
even  then  the  assumption  remained  that  the  pure  worship  of  Jahve 
and  the  complete  observance  of  His  laws  were  confined  to  the  true 
Israel.  Indeed  the  employment  of  some  such  conception  on  the 
part  of  Jewish  legislators  and  prophets  was  necessitated  by  the 
various  forms  of  idol-worship  practised  by  surrounding  nations, 
and  with  which  the  Jews  themselves  evinced  no  small  sympathy. 
The  attempts  of  Moses  and  the  succession  of  prophets  from  Samuel 
onwards  to  confine  their  fealty  to  their  own  unseen  Jahve  were 
not  always  attended  by  success.  After  the  settlement  in  Canaan, 
large  portions  of  the  nation,  especially  the  northern  tribes,  were  in 
a  chronic  state  of  hesitation  as  to  the  object  of  their  worship.  It  \a 
noteworthy  that  the  only  examples  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  records 
of  actual  suspense  and  of  something  like  national  doubt  is  the  halt- 
ing between  rival  deities  with  which  Joshua  and  Elijah  reproach 
them.  ^  The  motives  for  this  easy  transference  of  their  allegiance  from 
one  deity  to  another  are  not  to  be  sought  in  any  intellectual  research 
into  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  different  gods,  and  a  compara- 
tive estimate  of  the  superiority  of  one  above  the  rest.  As  a  nation 
the  Jews  were  largely  influenced  in  their  worship  by  the  material 
consideration  of  good  and  evil,  of  profit  and  loss,  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  all  their  ethics  and  religion.  The  deity  who  conferred 
upon  them  the  greatest  amount  of  temporal  and  national  blessings 
they  regarded  as  having  the  highest  claim  on  their  worship,  and  it 
>  Joshua  xxiv.  16 ;  1  Kings  zviii.  21. 
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is  observable  that  every  state  of  adversity  or  privation  immediately 
incited  them  to  idolatry.  The  national  Skepticism  or  suspense 
which  thns  vacillated  between  Jahve  on  the  one  side  and  Baal  on 
the  other,  was  therefore  a  kind  of  commercial  feeling  determined 
primarily  by  temporal  advantage,  though  doubtless  the  prophets 
and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation  were  dominated  by  far  other 
motives  and  aspirations. 

(2)  But  besides  this  wholesale  di^rust  of  their  national  religion 
and  Deity  which  occupies  such  a  large  portion  of  Jewish  histoiy, 
we  find  traces  of  another  kind  of  Skepticism  more  insidious  and 
profound  as  well  as  more  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
tellectual powers — I  mean  the  reasoned  uncertainty  of  some  of 
their  thinkers  as  to  current  theories  of  providence  and  retribution. 
The  theocratic  notion  of  Providence  implied  a  peculiar  guardianship 
over  the  interests  of  His  own  chosen  people,  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding disregard  of  the  concerns  of  all  other  nations  and  races. 
In  the  ethical  universalizing  of  this  idea  it  became  tantamount  to 
a  conviction  that  Qod  would  reward  the  righteous  and  punish  the 
wicked.  Hence  the  usual  marks  of  prosperity  were  accepted  em 
evidence  of  the  goodwill  and  pleasure  of  God,  while  on  the  con- 
trary adversity  in  every  form  was  an  unequivocal  sign  of  His 
displeasure.  Now  to  the  reflective  Jew  the  reconciliation  of  such 
a  theory  with  the  general  laws  of  the  universe,  or  with  the  work- 
ings of  Providence  within  the  narrower  sphere  of  his  personal 
experience,  must  have  been  a  task  of  considerable  difliculty ;  nor  can 
we  be  surprised  at  occasional  admissions  of  inability  to  accomplish 
it.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his  ideal  Providence, 
who  made  a  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  who  theoreti- 
cally awarded  blessings  to  the  just  and  adversity  to  the  unjust,  was 
sometimes  guilty  of  painful  and  embarrassing  impartiality.  He 
might  have  employed  Clough's  words — 

Seeing  He  visits  still 
With  equalest  apportionment  of  ill 
Both  good  and  bad  alike,  and  brings  to  one  same  dust 
Both  unjust  and  the  just. 

Certainly  there  was  not  that  distinction  in  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  existence  nor  in  the  ordinary  elements  of  hum^  happiness 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  which  would  have  warranted  a  belief 
in  the  theory  that  each  was  governed  by  a  different  code  of  provi- 
dential dealing.  Nor  among  Jews  themselves  was  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked  a  rule  without  ex- 
ception.   But  if  these  eccentricities  in  the  Divine  dealings  were 
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admitted,  what  became  of  the  primary  idea  of  the  theocracy  I  Not 
only  Jndaism  bat  morality  itself  seemed  imperilled  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  Deity  who  '  made  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  sent  rain  on  the  just  and  the  ui^uat.' 

This  is  the  stage  of  Jewish  Skepticism  which  meets  us  in  the 
thirty-seventh  and  seventy-third  Psalms,  and  still  more  fully  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  The  intellect  of  the  nation,  its  extended  observation 
and  enlarged  experience,  come  in  conflict  with  its  devotional  spirit 
and  its  religious  acquiescence.  The  Jew  b^;ins,  in  short,  to  think 
for  himself.  True,  the  effort  is  at  first  not  very  persistent,  nor  its 
outcome  very  great.  Still  it  is  an  undoubted  attempt  to  compare  the 
£Btcts  of  the  universe  with  his  own  traditional  orthodoxy,  and  every 
such  effort  has  in  it  the  germs  of  mental  progress.  As  a  result 
of  this  investigation,  he  finds  many  an  instance  of  that  anomaly — 
the  prosperous  wicked  man.  It  appears  to  him  that  so  hx  from 
being  under  the  ban  of  Providence,  as  his  creed  and  his  own  moral 
instincts  would  suggest,  these  ungodly  men  enjoy  an  exceptional 
immunity  from  the  troubles  of  life.  Notwithstanding  their  practical 
Atheism,  they  prosper  in  the  world  and  increase  in  riches.  The 
Psalmist  is  even  tempted  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of  his  purer  life : 
'Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain  and  washed  my  hands  in 
innocency/ 

We  may  observe  that  the  form  which  this  Skepticism  takes  is 
irritation  or  spleen,  partly  against  the  ungodly  who  finlsifies  the 
fundamental  conception  of  Judaism,  partly  against  the  Providence 
which  permits  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  His  general  law.  But 
the  sentiment  is  emotional,  not  intellectual.  Where  a  Greek,  e.g, 
would  have  distrusted  a  theory  so  irreconcilable  with  patent  facts, 
the  Hebrew  distrusts  the  correctness  in  that  particular  instance  of 
his  own  impressions.  The  final  solution  of  the  difiiculty  is  also 
intensely  Hebraic.  There  is  no  dallying,  as  an  Hellenic  thinker 
might  have  attempted,  with  the  opposing  horns  of  a  dilemma,  no 
endeavour,  as  by  a  modern  philosopher,  to  find  an  indifference- point 
in  which  the  antagonisms  might  be  merged.  The  Hebrew  goes 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  then  he  understands— in  other 
words,  by  religious  exercises,  by  an  imperious  demand  on  that 
profound  faith  which  forms  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  race,  he 
overcomes  ^ind  tramples  down  his  doubts.  As  a  result,  he  acquires 
the  pious  conviction  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  only  a 
temporary  phenomenon.  God  does  not  forsake  His  own.  Notwith- 
standing all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  virtue  is  finally  triumph- 
ant, and  vice  punished.  The  Psalmist  has  been  young  and  now  is 
old,  yet  never  did  he  see  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging 
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their  bread.  Thus  the  momentary  unbeh'ef  of  these  Semitic  Free- 
thinkers is  remedied  by  a  retam  to  the  traditional  £uth.  Finally 
and  definitively  the  old  truth  still  remains — ^probably  in  the  glow 
of  religious  feeling  invested  with  new  force  and  significance  on 
account  of  the  very  Skepticism  that  threatened  its  existence — ^that 
Providence  looks  with  an  especial  eye  of  favour  upon  His  people, 
and  with  a  no  less  distinctly  marked  glance  of  disfavour  on  those 
who  are  not  of  Abraham's  seed  nor  of  his  religious  faith. 

(3)  The  bearing  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments  upon  their  conceptions  of  a  future  life  is  obvious. 
It  induced  if  not  an  active  disbelief  yet  a  very  pronounced  doubt 
in  the  existence  of  any  world  beyond  the  grave.  Death,  in  fact, 
with  its  ruthless  impartiality  furnished  to  the  Jew  another  source 
of  unbelief  in  the  providential  government  of  the  world.  He  saw 
that  wise  men  also  died  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  brutish,  and 
left  their  riches  for  others.  As  to  any  state  of  retribution  after 
the  present  life,  that  was  clearly  superfluous  when  life  itself  was 
in  his  opinion  so  distinctly  retributive,  and  when  every  human  act 
was  immediately  awarded  the  Divine  favour  or  disfavour.  Hence, 
though  in  subsequent  Jewish  history  the  express  denial  of  a  future 
state  was  associated  with  the  Skeptical  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  yet 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  though  less  distinctly 
avouched  disbelief  characterized  the  Jews  generally.  But  its 
precise  nature  and  limits  is  a  question  which  we  need  not,  for  our 
present  purpose,  investigate. 

II. 

The  second  stage  of  Hebrew  Skepticism  is  presented  to  us  by 
the  Book  of  Job.  Here  we  have  disbelief  in  current  theories  of 
providence,  retribution,  (fee.,  asserted  in  a  manner  at  once  forcible 
and  extreme.  The  problem  on  which  the  national  intellect  had 
expended  its  energies  for  centuries  is  stated  for  the  first  time  in  its 
fullest  and  most  circumstantial  manner,  and  no  longer  in  vague 
generalities  or  incidental  expressions.  To  add  to  its  interest,  it  is 
conceived  in  a  lively  dramatic  form,  the  action  of  the  Hebrew 
Jahve  in  a  supposed  case  of  human  oppression  being  canvassed 
like  the  operation  of  Fate  in  the '  Oidipous '  of  Sophokles,  or  the  oon- 
duct  of  Zeus  in  the  '  Prometheus '  of  Aischylos.  It  is  true  the  plot 
is  not  elaborate.  The  characters  are  few  in  number.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  drama  is  of  the  simplest  possible  kind,  and  its  dSnaHt- 
ment  only  re-establishes  the  belief  which  its  moHf  seems  to  assail. 
Nevertheless,  during  its  progress  there  is.  manifested  a  considerable 
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amount  of  acute  reasoning  on  the  moral  {n^oblems  of  the  universe. 
The  popular  conceptions  of  Hebrew  theology  are  submitted  to  a 
free  examination,  its  centre  dogma  of  the  ideal  union  of  piety 
and  prosperity  being  investigated  with  fearlessness  and  unreserve. 
For  the  time  being  the  typical  Hebrew,  so  £ea*  as  represented  by 
Job,  throws  off  his  customaiy  religious  reverence  and  submission. 
He  enters  with  his  Maker  into  an  Eristic  equally  bold  and  candid; 
he  contends  with  Jahve  as  Moses  spake  with  God — ^face  to  £ac3. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  too  well  known  to  need  detailed 
exposition.     Job  is  the  Hebrew  Prometheus,  the  victim  of  the 
Satanic  malignity  which  has  persuaded   the  Supreme  Being  to 
consent  to  his  temporal  ruin.     No  doubt  the  declared  object  of 
this  permission  is  the  trial  of  Job's  faith,  in  which  Jahve  places 
a  more  unbounded  confidence  than  the  result  would  seem  to  justify. 
This  cause  of  his  trouble,  so  honourable  to  himself,  at  once  secures 
him  the  sympathies  of  the  reader,  who  perceives  that  Job  in  his 
innocence  and  perfect  rectitude  of  character  is  the  victim  of  an 
unhallowed  confederation  between  God  and  Satan.    It  is  necessary 
to  remember  this  in  order  to  allow  for  the  boldness  of  Job's  expos- 
tulation with  Jahva     He  accordingly  suffers  one  by  one  all  the 
calamities  which  diabolical   malevolence  can  hurl  against  him, 
the  saving  of  his  life  under  such  drcumstanoes  being  really  an 
addition  to  his  misery.     A  more  absolute  contradiction  to  the  ideal 
union  of  moral  rectitude  and  worldly  prosperity  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  imagine,  and  the  test  to  which  the  Jewish  dogma  is  ex- 
posed is  thus  one  of  the  severest  kind.   Job  feels  his  miseries  acutely, 
he  bemoans  his  fate,  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  resents  the  cruel  and 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Jahve,  protests  vehemently  his  own  innocence. 
Reasoning  from  the  eccentricity  in  the  dealings  of  Providence 
which  he  has  experienced,  as  well  as  from  similar  foots  in  other 
cases,  the  moral  problems  of  the  universe  present  to  him  the 
aspect  of  inscrutable  enigmas.     €k>od  and  bad,  innocent  and  guilty, 
seem  to  suffer  the  same  troubles,  and  to  be  awarded  the  same  &te. 
The  will  of  the  Eternal  is  not  that  mobile,  vacillating  thing  which 
the  Hebrews  suppose.     The  old  theocratic  hypothesis  for  the  time 
appears  a  myth.     Nevertheless,  Job  does  not  wholly  renounce  it. 
His  mind  is  a  centre  of  conflicting  hopes  and  fears.     In  some  of 
his  ludd  intervals  he  still  looks  forward  to  a  solution  d  the  enigma 
which  puzzles  and  oppresses  him.     A  well-known  passage  expresses 
not  only  his  hope  of  a  vindication  of  his  innocence,  but  a  confident 
expectation  that  he  will  live  to  see  it.     He  knows  that  his  avenger 
liveth,  and  that  ultimately  he  will  stand  up  for  him  on  the  earth. 
But  the  general  tone  of  his  thought  is  one  of  mingled  bitterness 
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and  desperation.  In  these  moods  his  language  is  marked  by  extreme 
vehemence.  With  a  sublime  self-assertion  he  does  not  scruple  to 
defy  Jahve  and  even  to  dare  the  utmost  exercise  of  His  power.  ^ 
ThiSy  e,g,  is  one  of  his  outbursts.  Addressing  his  friends,  he  says 
(chap.  xiii.  13-15) : 

Be  silent  I  let  me  alone  that  I  may  speak, 
And  let  happen  to  me  what  will ; 
"WTiy  do  I  take  my  flesh  in  my  teeth 
And  put  my  life  in  ray  hand  ? 
Though  He  slay  me  I  care  not,' 
But  I  will  maintain  my  ways  before  Him. 

And  in  another  place,  addressing  Jahve  Himself,  he  thus  expostu- 
lates: 

If  I  have  sinned  against  Thee,  O  spy  of  mankind, 
Why  hast  Thou  made  me  the  butt  of  Thy  shafts  ? 
Why  am  I  become  a  biurden  to  myself? 

Why  hast  Thou  not  blotted  out  my  sins, 
And  caused  to  disappear  my  transgression  P 

For  soon  I  shall  lie  down  in  the  dust — 
Thou  wilt  seek  me,  but  I  shall  be  no  more. 

Although  not  quite  equalling,  this  language  of  Job's  closely 
approximates  to  the  magnificent  defiance  which  Prometheus  hurls 

'  Ewald's  remarks  on  this  relation  of  Job  to  Jahve  are  worth  quotation : 
*  Zwar  bewahrt  sich  nnn  gerade  hier  am  glSnzendsten  and  (iberraschendsten 
die  unermessliche  Macht  des  guten  Bewtisstseyns  and  die  unbeugbare  Kraft 
der  Unschuld :  ist  aJles  aof  Erden  verloren  and  alles  gogenwartige  ver- 
nichtet,  scheint  sogar  der  alte  &assere  Gott  zu  fehlen  and  aufgegeben 
werden  zu  mussen :  so  kann  die  Unschuld  mit  ibrem  klaren  Bewusstseyn 
doch  nie  weder  sich  selbst  noch  den  ewigen  nothwendigen  innem  Gott 
aafgeben,  sondem  erhebt  sich  alle  Zukonft  iiberschauend  desto  kiihner  mit 
nie  geahneter  Gewalt  jemehr  man  ihr  die  wahren  Giiter,  ihr  Bewusstseyn 
mit  dem  ewigen  gottUchen  selbst  zusammenzahangen  and  ihr  darauf 
gestiiztes  unendliches  Vertiauen,  gewaltsam  rauben  will,'  &c. — Das  Bueh. 
Jjob,  p.  163. 

*  This  is  the  most  idiomatic  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words,  which 
literally  imply  the  surrender  of  all  hope  in  Jahve.  Ewald  translates,  *  Ich 
hoffe  nicht,'  and  Renan,  *  J*ai  perdu  tout  espoir.'  The  language  is  that  of 
desperation  passing  into  indifference. 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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a^^ainst  Zeus  J  Both  the  Titan  and  the  Hebrew  are  alike  in  chal- 
lenging the  extremest  hostility  of  their  oppressors,  but  there  is 
this  difference  between  them,  that  Job  still  retains  a  reserve  of 
trust  in  Jahve,  or  rather  in  the  eternal  truth  and  rectitude  whidi 
he  identifies  with  Him,  whereas  Prometheus  altogether  distrusts 
and  abhors  Zeus  as  an  unjust  and  immoral  tyrant.  Hence  Job's 
defiance,  notwithstanding  its  bitter  and  reckless  language,  is  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  religious.  It  is  an  example  of  what  has 
been  called  the  '  ethical  sublime.*  Job's  standpoint  is  expressed 
in  the  following  passage : — 

Were  it  Jahve's  will  at  last  to  crush  me, 
Were  he  to  stretch  forth  EQs  hand  and  cut  me  off, 
Even  from  hence  would  spring  forth  my  trust. 
On  which  I  lean  in  all  my  deepest  sorrow : 
Ne'er  have  I  transgressed  the  word  of  the  Holy. 

In  connection  with  this  indomitable  sense  of  rectitude,  which 
sustains  Job  in  all  his  troubles  and  makes  him  half  indifferent  to 
the  goodwill  even  of  Jahve  himself,  is  his  sturdy  refusal  to  con- 
fess sins  of  which  he  does  not  feel  himself  guilty.  The  doctrine 
that  physical  calamity  infers  moral  turpitude  he  rejects  with  con- 
tempt, while  the  endeavour  of  his  Mends  to  force  on  him  a  sense 
of  guilt  in  order,  more  ffebrctico, 

To  justify  the  ways  of  Qod  to  man, 
he  diaracterizes  as  lying  for  God. 

Qod  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you. 

Till  death  I  will  not  renounce  my  integrity. 

My  righteousness  I  cling  to  and  will  not  let  it  go, 

My  conscience  shall  not  prick  me  as  long  as  I  live. 


"  Prom,  Vtnet,  1013,  ed.  Paley.    Comp.  also  w.  1023-1027. 
irphs  radra  ^twr4frB»  fihf  al$€t\ova<ra  ^Xh^, 
\€vkowt4p^  9h  pupdBi  jcol  fiporHifuuri 
X^opiots  KVK4m  irdyra  Koi  rapoffirirm  * 
yySp9i  yhp  oMp  r&p94  /**... 

A  simUar  defiance  of  an  Ol3rmpian  deity  in  the  interests  of  morality  is 
also  contained  in  the  Bippolytos  of  Boripides.  The  most  illustrioos 
example  which  modem  history  contains  of  a  like  self-assertion  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tenets  of  an  immoral  creed  is  John  Stuart  Miirs  well-known 
determination  to  refuse,  under  the  extremest  penalties,  to  worship  any 
Being  who  did  not  represent  to  him  the  highest  human  morality. 
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He  confesses  that  if  he  were  conscioas  of  wickedness  the  case 
would  be  different. 

If  I  be  wicked,  woe  unto  me ; 

If  I  be  righteous,  shidl  I  not  liffc  up  my  head  P  * 

That  Jahve  has  boundless  power  Job  is  quite  ready  to  admit, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  him  to  sanction  a  wayward  and  capricious, 
still  less  a  mischievous,  use  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  possession 
of  great  power  ought  to  produce  a  considerate  employment  of  it  as 
against  human  weakness,  and  it  is  because  this  principle  of  justice 
has  been  violated  in  his  own  case  that  he  feels  compelled  to  use 
such  freedom  of  language  to  Jahve.  We  hence  see  how  thoroughly 
Job  asserted  the  instincts  of  humanity  as  against  the  requirements 
of  theology,  how  determined  he  was  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-men  against  any  wanton  infringement  even 
at  the  hands  of  Qod.  So  &r,  therefore,  as  an  invincible  sense  of 
independence  is  a  characteristic  of  a  Skeptic,  Job  possessed  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  Skepticism.  Nor  does  he  evince  any  d^ective  sense 
of  individualism  and  self-assertion  as  regards  his  fellow-men.  Here 
also  he  manifests  a  Skeptical  disposition.  His  main  position  in  the 
drama  is  that  he  is  an  isolated  defender  against  some  odds  of  a 
heterodox  position.  But  the  consensus  of  general  opinion  which  his 
Mends  urge  against  him  has  no  other  effect  than  to  provoke' 
ridicule  of  their  arguments  and  the  dogmatic  temper  in  which  they 
are  urged.     Thus  he  addresses  them  : — 

No  doubt  ye  are  the  men, 

And  wisdom  shall  die  with  you ; 

But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you, 

I  am  not  inferior  to  yourselves ; 

Yea,  who  knoweth  not  such  things  as  these  ?  • 

What  ye  know,  that  know  I  also, 
I  am  not  inferior  imto  you.* 

Thus  Job  represents  Hebrew  Skepticism  generated  by  reflection 
and  by  the  free  play  of  ordinary  human  instincts,  clashing  with 
Dogma  on  the  very  point  where  the  Jewish  conviction  was  strongest. 
His  three  friends  may  be  regarded  as  the  advocates  for  the  commonly 
accepted  creed.     As  Job  is  the  typical  Hebrew  Skeptic,  so  Eliphaz, 

>  Chap.  z.  ]  6.  Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the  language  of  our  Authorized 
Version  completely  inverts  the  terms  in  which  Job  gives  vent  to  his  ethical 
exasperation. 

«  Chap.  xii.  1,  2.  •  Chap.  xiiL  2. 

c  c  2 
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Bildad,  and  Zophai*  are  Dogmatists.  They  represent  the  prevalent 
beliefs  of  the  nation.  The  extreme  readiness  with  which  they 
infer  moral  cxilpability  from  adverse  drcumstanoes  would  be  almost 
ludicrous  if  it  did  not  testify  to  the  strength  of  Hebrew  prejudice 
on  the  point.  For  the  greater  portion  of  the  poem  Job  remains  in 
complete  suspense.  He  still  feels  a  lingering  aflfection  for  the  old 
theory  which  connected  temporal  prosperity  with  religious  and 
moral  rectitude ;  at  the  same  time,  he  will  not  renounce  his  faith 
in  his  own  innocence.  There  is  therefore  a  conflict  between  con- 
science and  human  instincts  on  the  one  hand,  and  dogma  and 
religious  tradition  on  the  other,  which  sometimes  passes  into 
desperation  and  absolute  pessimism. 

At  last  the  Eternal  Himself  interposes  to  solve  what  is  an  un- 
doubted dignus  vindice  nodus.  But  the  solution  is  in  point  of  fact 
only  a  reaffirmation  of  the  problem.  In  two  chapters  of  sublime 
poetry  Jahve  proclaims  His  infinite  power :  He  vindicates  His  laws 
by  asserting  their  wisdom  and  necessity,  and  deprecates  human 
research  by  declaring  its  incompetence.  However,  Job's  suspense 
between  conscience  and  dogma  is  defended,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
friends  in  inferring  his  guilt  ftt>m  his  misfortunes  is  reproved. 
Skepticism  is  thus  not  only  triumphant  in  the  person  of  its  great  re- 
presentative, but  receives  a  direct  sanction  from  the  words  attributed 
to  the  Eternal.  Knowledge  is  thus  affirmed  not  to  be  that  easy 
possession  which  Job's  dogmatic  friends  had  deemed  it,  and  the 
highest  attitude  a  man  can  adopt  in  presence  of  the  inscrutable 
enigmas  of  the  world  is  pronounced  to  be  confessed  ignorance. 

But  the  drama,  notwithstanding  Job's  recalcitrant  Skepticism, 
ends  by  reaffirming  the  doctrine  questioned.  Job  is  reinstated  in 
all  his  original  possessions.  He  has  restored  to  him  his  children, 
his  flocks,  and  herds,  his  men  and  maid  servants,  all  the  various 
kinds  of  material  prosperity  which  were  the  accepted  guarantees 
of  the  Divine  favour.  Thus  his  trials  become  only  an  episode  in 
his  life.  His  legitimate  condition  as  a  wealthy  righteous  man 
terminates  as  it  began  his  existence ;  and  whatever  the  effect  of 
Job's  sturdy  independence,  his  arraignment  of  Jahve,  his  vehe- 
ment declaration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  humanity,  the 
end  of  the  story  could  only  have  tended  to  confirm  the  Jews  in 
their  ancient  beliefs.  We  may  observe  also  that  Job  arrives 
exactly  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Skeptical  Psalms,  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  seventy-third,  in  both  of  which  occasional  aberrations 
from  the  usual  course  of  Providence,  with  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  are  declared  to  be  possible, 
though  they  are  not  permanent.      Sooner  or  later  the  prosperous 
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i^icked  are  duly  punished,  and  the  suflfering  righteous  are  made 
happy. 

The  Book  of  Job,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was  intended  as  a 
protest  against  a  theory  of  Divine  Providence  difficult  to  har- 
monize with  human  experience,  must  be  pronounced  ineffective. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  the  book  and  its  very  striking  qualities  were 
not  likely  to  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  it  was  an  enormous  advance 
on  any  prior  stage  of  Jewish  thought.  The  date  of  the  book  is  a 
moot  question,  on  which  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  enter,  but  it 
was  evidently  written  after  a  period  during  which  there  had  been 
a  large  influx  of  foreign  elements  into  Judaism,  and  the  free  tone 
and  mental  independence  of  the  work  are  not  less  conspicuous 
indications  of  its  origin  than  the  numerous  Aramaic  words  and 
forms  of  expression  which  it  contains.  Indeed,  both  the  basis 
and  method  of  its  speculation  are  altogether  alien  to  theocratic 
modes  of  thought.  Its  conception  of  Deity,  of  the  universe,  of 
providence,  of  history,  exhibit  a  stage  of  Hebrew  theology  when 
the  sacred  privileges  of  nationality,  descent  from  Abraham,  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  Diviae  guidance  and  protection,  the  temple 
worship  at  Jerusalem,  &c,  are  all  lost  sight  of.  A  still  more 
striking  divergence  from  Judaism  is  indicated  by  the  self-assertion 
of  Job.  In  his  reasoning,  though  it  be  intuitive  rather  than 
deductive,  and  spasmodic  than  continuous,  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  single  individual  conscience  arraigned  against  the  creed  of 
his  nation  and  his  friends.  Personal  experience  is  accepted  as 
being  to  every  man  the  final  test  of  the  workings  of  God's  laws. 
Job  thus  manifests  a  well-marked  individualism  which  elevates 
him  above  the  level  of  his  nation,  and  brings  him  into  juxtaposition 
with  such  men  as  Sokrates  and  Descartes.  Certainly  the  former 
in  his  pleadings  before  the  Dikastery  at  Athens  does  not  evince 
a  fuUer,  albeit  perhaps  a  more  tranquil  and  serene,  consciousness  of 
his  own  integrity  than  does  Job  in  his  arguments  with  his  friends ; 
and  Descartes  discovering  the  solution  of  his  philosophic  doubt 
in  the  verdict  of  consciousness  finds  a  parallel  in  the  man  of  TJz, 
and  his  immovable  stand  on  the  moral  assurance  of  his  conscience, 
from  which  impregnable  fortress  he  is  pre|>ared  to  defy  his  friends, 
his  religion,  and  even  his  God.  The  Skeptical  tenor  of  much  of 
Job's  utterances  cannot  be  said  to  be  affected  by  the  denoHment 
of  the  drama,  and  by  his  reinstation  in  his  former  wealth.  Like 
the  extreme  shifts  we  occasionally  find  in  fiction,  this  was  too 
violent  and  unnatural,  too  distinctly  a  sacrifice  to  a  foregone 
conclusion,  to  impress  any  but  those  who  were  already  wedded  to 
the  Jewish  theory  of  Providence.     Hence,  in  relation  to  Hebrew 
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Dogma,  the  book  must  be^ronoanoed  Skeptical.  Given  as  data,  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  rule  of  Providence,  and  the  experience 
of  every  man  of  the  actual  operation  of  that  rule,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  either  the  Dogmatism  of  the  three  friends  or  the  Skepticism 
of  Job  has  succeeded  in  harmonizing  the  divergent  ideas.  The 
words  of  the  Eternal  only  affirm  human  impotence  and  ignorance 
in  presence  of  the  great  questions  of  the  universe,  and  so  far  justify 
a  suspensive  attitude  in  relation  to  all  dogmas  which  claim  to 
determine  them. 

III. 

Proceeding  in  order  of  thought,  possibly  also  of  time,  we  reach 
a  third  stage  of  Hebrew  Skepticism,  that  which  affirms  consciously 
and  deliberately  that  all  knowledge  is  hurtful,  and  that  the 
highest  ideal  of  human  blessedness  is  to  be  found  in  complete  and 
unqualified  ignorance.  No  doubt  this  conviction  pervades  more 
or  less  unwittingly  all  early  Hebrew  thought,  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  stage  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  that  the  bliss  of 
ignorance  becomes  openly  and  freely  admitted^  and  receives  the 
fullest  possible  imprimatur  at  the  hands  of  God  Himself.  Now 
such  a  conclusion,  avouched  with  all  possible  solemnity  and 
regarded  as  a  Divine  revelation,  seems  to  me  to  presuppose  some 
preliminary  examination  into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  into  its  general  effect  on  investigators.  *  He  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow'  is  a  proposition  which, 
whether  true  or  untrue,  could  have  only  been  adopted  after  some 
experience  of  the  effects  of  increasing  knowledge.  This  phase  of 
Hebrew  thought  comes  b^ore  us  in  the  beautiful  legend  of  the 
Fall  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  this  well- 
known  story,  which  I  may  incidentally  observe  I  here  consider 
exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philosopher,  there  are 
certain  features  which  seem  to  make  its  position  in  sequence  of 
thought  to  the  phase  we  have  just  examined  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
Here  it  is  not  one  or  more  alleged  facts  in  the  government  of  the 
universe  that  is  called  in  question,  but  the  validity  or  usefulness 
of  all  human  knowledge  whatever.  The  condition  deprecated 
by  Job,  of  complete  insensibility,  as  the  only  one  which  could 
justify  Jahve's  severe  tiials,'  is  declared  in  the  story  of  Genesis  to 
be  man's  original  state.  Paradise  is  represented  as  a  condition  of 
complete  ignorance,  a  garden  in  which  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  expressly  forbidden;  and  when 
Adam,  the  representative  of  the  race,  is  tempted  by  the  delights 

»  Oomp.  Job  vl.  12  ;  xiii.  25. 
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of  knowledge  to  transgress  the  command,  he  is  declared  to  have 
brought  disaster  and  ruin  both  on  himself  and  his  posterity.  So 
&r  then  as  we  may  regard  this  narrative  as  revealing  a  phase  of 
Jewish  thought,  it  clearly  manifests  a  profound  distrust  of  know- 
ledge in  its  bearing  on  human  happiness.'  That  death  should  be 
the  threatened  penalty  of  investigation  into  good  and  evil  certainly 
denotes  an  hostility  to  knowledge  far  transcending  ordinary  forms 
of  Skepticism. 

On  this  point  the  contrast  between  Hebrew  thought  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hindu  and  Greek  philosophy  on  the  other,  is  very 
striking.  With  all  his  passive  tendencies  the  Hindu  cherishes 
knowledge,  delights  iu  the  unimpeded  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.  His  culminating  perfection  of  Nirvana  is  only  attained 
through  and  by  means  of  knowledge.  No  doubt  he  is  quite  aware 
of  the  disadvantages,  restrictions,  and  disappointments  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  truthnseeker,  and  his  consciousness  of  those  draw- 
backs assumes  occasionally  the  form  of  pessimism,  but  he  is  seldom 
tempted  to  proclaim  knowledge  itself  as  a  curse.  The  contrast 
between  Hebrew  and  Greek  ideas  is  still  more  striking.  It  will 
be  best  estimated  by  a  brief  comparison  of  the  narrative  of  the 
fall  with  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  the  latter  being  taken  in  the 
mature  form  presented  by  the  sublime  drama  of  A^ischylos.  The 
dose  relation  existing  between  these  two  legends  has  been  often 
noted,^  but  not  perhaps  from  the  point  of  view  belonging  to  our 
subject.  A  comparison  of  their  similarities  and  dissimilarities  will 
throw  considerable  hght  on  the  phase  of  Hebrew  Skepticism  we 
are  now  examining.  We  shall  thereby  learn  the  diverse  idiosyn  • 
crasies  pf  the  two  races,  and  we  shall  discover  how  early  in  the 
general  history  of  humanity  the  painful  experience  was  acquired 
that  increase  of  knowledge  means  increase  of  sorrow.  In  the 
Bible  narrative,  man's  primary  condition  is  that  of  innocence  and 

*  It  seems  that  this  idea  was  common  also  to  other  Chaldaean  narratives 
of  the  creation,  &c.  of  man.  Thus  we  read  in  the  newly  discovered  tablets 
of  coneiform  inscriptions — 

V.  16.    He  like  me  also,  Hea  may  he  punish  him. 

V.  22.    Wisdom  and  knowledge  hostilely  may  they  injure  him. 

Smith,  ChaleUBan  Aoeount  of  Gene$i8y  p.  84  ;  of.  p.  88.     See  also  the  same 
author's  account  of  the  effects  of  the  Fall,  pp.  91,  92. 

*  Comp.  e^.  Welcker's  PramH/uvs,  p.  73,  &c.  Prof.  Hlackie  remarks,  in 
his  paper  On  the  PronietJieus  Bound  (ff  jEtchylus  (  Classical  Museum,  vol.  v. 
p.  41,  note),  <  that  the  sin  of  Adam  in  Gen.  iii.  and  the  sin  of  Prometheus 
in  Hesiod  and  JEsohylus,  however  they  may  differ  in  form  and  in  effect,  are 
in  conception  and  principle  subst  antially  the  same.* 
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ignorance — indeed,  the  former  is  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
latter.  As  another  result  of  his  ignorance,  he  is  supremely  happy.  In 
the  Aischylean  drama,  man,  before  the  Promethean  enlightenment, 
is  also  ignorant,  but  on  account  of  that  ignorance  his  condition  is 
intensely  miserable.  Instead  of  being  under  the  direct  guardianship 
of  €k>d  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  paradise  where  all  his  material 
wants  are  cared  for,  he  is  represented  as  hardly  above  the  level  of 
the  brutes.  Hence  the  first  contact  with  knowledge  as  an  independent 
possession  was  conceived  by  the  Jew  in  the  form  of  a  temptation  and 
a  fall — a  sudden  and  irrevocable  deterioration,  while  to  the  Greek  it 
was  a  starting-point  in  the  path  of  progress.  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  writers  agree  that  the  agency  which  produced  this  stupen- 
dous change  in  the  lot  of  humanity  was  supernatural.  The  serpent 
in  Genesis  was  probably  in  early  Jewish  legend,  as  undoubtedly 
in  later,  identified  with  the  fidlen  archangel ;  and  the  Titan  Pro- 
metheus was  confessedly  related  to  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Olympus. 
Both  narratives  too  are  alike  in  their  motive :  Prometheus  steals 
heavenly  fire  in  order  to  assimilate  men  to  Grod,  and  the  serpent 
promises  that  after  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  man  should  become 
'  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil.'  It  may  be  added  that  the  serpent's 
prophecy  is  verified  by  the  express  admission  of  Grod  Himself^ 
whereas  the  Divine  threat  of  death  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
eating  the  fruit  remains  unaccomplished.  Thus  both  the  serpent 
in  Genesis  and  Prometheus  in  Greek  l^end  are  supposed  to  be 
endued  with  powers  of  foresight  greater  than  those  of  the  Hebrew 
God  on  the  one  hand  or  Olympian  Zeus  on  the  other.  Both  stories 
agree  that  the  enlightenment  of  humanity  was  accomplished  against 
the  will  and  intention  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though  in  the  Hebrew 
narrative  the  intention  was  supposed  to  be  beneficent,  whereas  in 
the  Greek  mythos  it  was  clearly  hostile.  Both  further  agree  that 
the  event  which  in  either  case  resulted  in  the  enlightenment  of 
humanity  imparted  a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  man's  activity ; 
but  the  former  makes  the  new  energy  consist  in  a  war&re  with 
nature,  which  assumes  in  consequence  of  man's  fall  an  attitude  of 
direct  hostility  towards  him,  whereas  the  quickened  energy  that 
ensued  on  the  Promethean  theft  consists  in  the  subjugation  of 
natural  forces,  which  henceforward  become  obedient  vassals  of 
human  need?*.*  Lastly,  there  is  on  both  sides  a  *  set-off'  to  the 
evil  and  good  respectively  that  resulted  to  humanity  from  the 
thefts  of  Prometheus  and  Adam.     For  if  in  the  Greek  legend  man 

*  This  idea  has  been  extended  and  modernized  by  Shelley  in  a  passage 
of  matchless  beauty — Pronietlieus  Vnboundt  act  ii.  scene  iv.  Cf.  also  the 
'  Chorus  of  Spirits '  in  the  same  drama,  act  iv. 
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by  the  posaession  of  celestial  fire  was  able  to  contemplate  his  fate 
undismayed,  as  well  as  to  advance  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  there 
was  the  drawback  that  he  was  perpetually  swayed  by  unrealized 
hopes.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  after  the  theft  of  the  aj^le  man 
was  expelled  from  paradise,  there  remained  the  compensation  that 
he  had  attained,  by  the  admission  of  Qod  Himself,  the  Divine 
capacity  of  discriminating  between  good  and  evil.  I  will  only 
suggest  as  another  possible  correspondence  between  the  two,  that 
the  passage  in  Genesis  which  speaks  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
seed  <^  the  serpent  and  that  of  the  woman,  with  a  stress  upon  the 
head  of  the  former  and  the  heel  of  the  latter,  may  perhaps  refer  to 
the  prospective  and  retrospective  aspects  of  human  knowledge  as 
they  are  represented  in  Greek  legend  under  the  form  of  Prometheus 
and  Epimetheus. 

We  are  now  able  with  the  aid  of  the  illustration  supplied  by  the 
Promethean  fable  to  determine  the  nature  of  Hebrew  opinion  in 
one  part  of  its  history  on  the  subject  of  knowledge.  We  perceive 
that  it  evinces  a  decided  suspicion  of  the  value  of  human  know- 
ledge even  of  an  elementary  kind.  The  golden  age  of  humanity 
is  portrayed  as  a  condition  of  childishness  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  ignorance,  innocence,  or  helplessness  is  most  predominant. 
The  supreme  excellence  of  human  attainment  is  declared  to  be 
Nescience,  and  the  maturity  of  the  world  is  to  be  sought  for  in  its 
cradle.  Under  the  circumstances,  reason  becomes  a  superfluous 
faculty,  having  no  field  in  which  to  exercise  its  energies,  and  no 
motive  for  their  exercise.  The  single  feature  which  assimilates  the 
ideal  state  of  man  in  Paradise  with  his  actual  condition  in  the 
world  is  that  some  portion  of  free  volition  is  still  left  him. 

As  a  dream  of  poetry  or  picturesque  l^end  the  narrative  may 
hold  a  high  place;  as  an  accurate  representation  of  man's  highest 
state  in  nature  or  among  his  fellows,  it  must  be  pronounced  gro- 
tesquely unreal.  It  evinces  too  strong  a  leaning  to  the  prejudice 
that  human  excellence  depends  on  imbecility.  From  the  aggregate 
of  human  virtues  it  thus  abstracts  the  ideas  of  courage,  independ- 

»  Prom.  Vinct.  line  256,  ed.  Palcy. 

nP.  QpifTols  y  tiravva  yAi  trpoSipKorBai  fi6poy. 
XO.  rh  iroiov  thpiop  rricrZt  *pdpfMKOf  v6<tov. 
IIP.    Tif^\ia  iv  adroU  iXiriZas  Kar^Kiva, 

It  was  of  this  passage  that  Shelley  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  the  reproach 
of  the  Furies  to  Prometheus : 

'  Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thou  waken'dst  Icr  man/  Sec 

Prom.  Unhoundy  act  i. 
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ence,  rationality,  steadfastness,  and  manliness.  Nor  is  the  parable 
of  the  Fall  uninstmctive  in  the  exposition  it  offers  of  the  relation  oi 
the  Supreme  Being  to  man  and  his  knowledge.  Grod  is  represented  in 
the  light  of  a  weak  parent,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  contamination  to 
his  child,  refuses  to  send  it  to  school,  and  allows  it  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  under  the  paternal  roof.  Such  a  conception  harmonizes 
fairly  with  that  which  had  already  become  dominant  in  the  Jewish 
theocracy.  The  garden  of  Eden,  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  the  especial 
spot  out  of  the  whole  universe  which  enjoys  the  fiEivoor  and  pro- 
tection of  God.  The  government  of  the  world  must  be  arranged 
with  a  single  view  to  the  welfare  of  its  chosen  denizens.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  man  in  Paradise  is  to  be  held  in  the  primitive 
leading-strings  for  which  his  motions  were  designed.  No  original 
impulse,  no  wayward  craving  for  knowledge,  must  disturb  bis 
infantile  condition.  Least  of  all  must  he  seek  to  learn  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  and  so  to  elevate  himself — because  this  incon- 
gruous fact  is  fully  admitted — to  the  rank  of  his  Creator.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  must  neither  be  eaten 
nor  touched.  Humanity,  like  its  traditional  progenitor,  has  trans- 
gressed the  command,  and  to  that  transgression  must  be  ascribed 
whatever  of  progress,  utility,  or  glory  it  has  achieved.  But  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  it  still  remains  true,  and  the  truth  is  loudly  avouched 
by  Skepticism,  that  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  not  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  a  fruit  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  leaveb  behind 
it  an  after-flavour  of  flatness  and  vapidity,  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
produces  a  feeling  of  emptiness,  disappointment,  and  unappeasable 
hunger. 

IV. 

What  the  legend  of  the  Fall  affirms  of  human  knowledge  as  a 
theory  and  presents  in  an  ideal  form  is  in  the  Koheleth  (Eoclesiastes) 
reduced  to  practice  and  founded  upon  the  actual  experience  of  a 
genuine  life.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
is  here  reduced  to  the  comprehensive  aphorism,  *  Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity.'  This  book  therefore  represents  the  extreme  point 
which  Hebrew  Skepticism,  aided  probably  by  foreign  influences, 
succeeded  in  reaching,  and  we  shall  find  by  a  brief  examination 
how  complete  and  unqualified  that  Skepticism  really  is. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  book,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  autobiogra- 
phical sketches  of  the  author's  experience.  He  represents  himself 
as  an  ardent  searcher  after  happiness — the  definitive  certitude  of  the 
appetitive  life  as  truth  is  that  of  the  intellectual  life.  To  find  it  he 
stai-tfi  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  through  the  physical  and  moral 
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universe,  and  in  order  to  make  his  resources  in  the  ideal  quest  un- 
limited, he  conceives  and  speaks  of  himself  under  the  personality 
of  Solomon,  the  favourite  type  in  later  Jewish  history  of  the  com- 
bination of  material  power  with  intellectual  greatness.  The  book 
begins  with  a  bold  avowal  of  its  conclusion.  Indeed,  its  first  and 
last  sentences,^  as  well  as  the  mournful  refrain  of  its  intermediate 
portions,  are  *  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  Starting  with  the 
course  of  nature,  he  finds  all  physical  phenomena  subject  to  a  Hera- 
kleitean  flux  or  perpetually  revolving  cycles,  and  '  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.'  Passing  into  the  personal  narrative,  he  relates 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  distrust  and  despondency  his  various  experi- 
ences. He  has  endeavoured  to  find  wisdom  and  knowledge,  %.e. 
happiness,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  but  he  finds  the  quest  bitter  and 
its  result  unsatisfactory.  He  accordingly  arrives  at  the  Skeptical 
conclusion,  *  In  much  wisdom  is  much  pain,  and  he  who  adds  to 
his  knowledge  adds  to  his  sorrow.'  He  next  engages  in  mirth  and 
ftivoHty,  but  with  no  better  result.  He  applies  himself  to  active 
pursuits,  and  by  the  success  he  achieves  manifests  the  superiority  of 
wisdom  over  folly ;  but  in  a  retrospect  he  finds  these  employments 
also  vanity.  He  inclines  therefore  to  a  pessimistic  estimate  of  life. 
'  And  I  hated  life,  for  grievous  unto  me  was  the  work  done  under 
the  sun ;  all  was  vanity  and  a  chase  after  wind.'  In  short  Koheleth 
investigates  the  whole  domain  of  the  natural  world,  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  laws  of  the  universe  under  which  he  exists,  and  in 
every  direction  he  sees  reason  for  dissatisfiiction  and  uncertainty. 
He  cannot  discern  any  congruous  definite  plan  in  the  government 
of  the  world.  What  seems  good,  and  is  by  men  prized  as  such, 
is  only  apparently  so.  What  appears  evil  may  have  natural  im- 
pulses or  predisposing  causes  to  justify  its  selection.  The  satisfao- 
tion  which  pertains  to  riches,  wisdom,  knowledge,  sensual  delights, 
is  not  unalloyed,  still  less  durable.  What  especially  contributed  to 
the  disappointment  and  bitter  mockery  which  characterised  all 
terrebtrial  pursuits  was  the  intervention  of  death.  The  gain  of  a 
prudent  and  prosperous  life  may  perchance  become  the  property  of 
the  fool.  In  any  case  every  man  must  leave  the  world  as  he  entered 
it,  naked.  Besides  which,  man  in  respect  of  his  end  b  not  a  whit 
superior  to  the  brutes.     The  same  fate  befalls  all  alike.     Wisdom 

'  The  first  verse  of  chap.  i.  is  the  superscription,  while  w.  9-14  of  chap, 
xii.  form  an  epilogue  probably  written  af '  er  the  rest  of  the  book.  In  a 
collection  of  glosses  on  Psalms,  Job,  the  Megilloth,  published  (1878)  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Matthews,  at  the  end  of  the  not^  on  Ecclesiastes  occnrs  the  state- 
ment that  *  from  xii.  9  to  the  end  of  the  book  was  written  by  Hezekiab  and 
hit  company,  and  that  Hezekiab  was  the  compiler  of  the  book.* 
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and  intellect  haye  on  this  point  no  advantage  over  ignorance  and 
folly,  nor  riches  over  poverty,  nor  reason  over  brutishness.  K<^e- 
leth  also  discovers  that  under  the  laws  of  the  world  moderation, 
not  to  say  indifference,  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  He  deprecates  as 
equally  hurtful  to  human  interests  over-much  righteousness  as  well, 
as  over-much  wickedness.  So  also  excess  of  caution  and  circum- 
spection is  pronoxinoed  to  be  detrimental.  Some  danger  attends 
all  human  operations,  however  innocent  or  laudable,  but  man  should 
conform  himself  to  the  manifest  dictates  of  nature,  i^emembeiing 
that  there  is  a  season  for  everything  under  heaven. 

Nor  is  Koheleth's  investigation  of  social  discrepandes  and  in- 
congruities more  satisfactory.  Man  in  relation  to  his  kind,  as  weU 
as  in  relation  to  nature,  supplies  him  with  numberless  texts  and 
occasions  for  the  pointing  of  his  Skeptical  moral,  *  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity.'  He  discerns,  e,g.  wickedness  in  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  folly  arrogating  the  place  and  authority  of  wisdouL. 
He  beholds  the  tear  of  the  oppressed  who  have  no  comforter,  and 
he  sees  the  cruelty  and  unrelenting  power  of  the  oppressor.  He 
discerns  the  numberless  disadvantages  that  wait  on  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Oftentimes  riches  bring  injury  to  their  possessors,  in 
the  form,  e.g,  of  additional  care,  sleeplessness,  and  ill-health.  He 
sees  that  in  the  capricious  march  of  events  fools  are  exalted, 
while  great  men  remain  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  servants  riding 
on  horseback  and  princes  going  on  foot.  Human  intercourse  ho 
discovers  to  be  replete  with  occasions  of  vexation,  ti'ouble,  and 
anger,  though  the  wise  man  will  endeavour  to  repress  these  passions. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  the  hollow  conventionalities  and  false  friend- 
ships that  are  current  among  men,  and  recommends  a  stoical  apathy 
to  popular  rumoiUTS.  He  even  seems  to  think  that  the  social  restric- 
tions of  laws,  customary  usages,  also  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
sum  of  human  misery,  though  in  the  interests  of  peace  he  counsels 
submission  rather  than  resistance  to  constituted  authority.  In  a 
word,  the  social  universe  of  humanity  appears  to  Koheleth  as 
devoid  of  any  distinct  plan  or  methodical  arrangement  as  the 
universe  of  nature.  Whether  virtue  or  vice  becomes  dominant 
seems  all  a  matter  of  chance;  whether  intellect  or  ignorance  emerges 
from  the  crowd  and  asserts  a  superiority  over  men  is  altogether 
uncertain.  The  rule  of  providence  is  in  actual  operation  a  rale 
of  thumb,  and  the  government  of  the  world  and  humanity  resolves 
itself  on  critical  investigation  to  a  subtle,  profound,  but  indisputable 
anarchy.  On  the  doings  of  men,  as  on  the  works  of  nature,  is  in- 
scribed in  legible  characters,  *  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.' 

In  Koheleth,  therefore,  we  find  a  marked  advance  on  all  prior 
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stages,  both  of  Hebrew  speculation  and  Hebrew  Skepticism.  Here 
the  doubter  is  no  longer  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  especially 
pertaining  to  theology — the  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil,  the 
theory  of  Divine  retribution,  the  denial  of  a  future  state.  There 
is  no  arraignment  as  in  Job  of  one  particular  phase  of  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world.  It  is  the  general  order  of  the  universe, 
the  wisdom  revealed  by  the  collective  sum  of  all  its  phenomena, 
that  is  here  called  in  question.  A  universe  where  all  things  are 
in  perpetual  mutation — in  which  times  and  seasons,  physical  and 
human,  are  continually  changing — ^in  which  wise  men  and  fools, 
the  illustrious  and  despised,  reasoning  beings  and  brutes,  meet  with 
the  same  fate — in  which  all  enjoyment  begets  satiety  or  disappoint- 
ment— ^in  which  men  prey  on  and  tyrannize  over  each  other — in 
which  death  intervenes  and  thwarts  the  wisest  of  human  projects, 
is  not,  according  to  Koheleth,  a  desirable  universe  to  live  in.  It 
is  ti-ue  he  starts  with  a  bias  against  the  reasonable,  beneficent, 
inevitable  features  of  the  universe.  He  traverses  nature  and 
humanity  with  a  kind  of  Diogenes  lantern  and  a  cynical  profession 
of  looking  for  non-existing  excellences.  He  collects  together  what- 
ever seems  purposeless,  ineffective,  evanescent,  or  in  any  respect 
imperfect,  and  over  each  instance  he  pronounces  the  pessimistic 
wail,  'Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  A  diagnosis  of  the 
manner  in  which  men  of  the  peculiar  type  of  mind  of  Koheleth 
are  affected  by  aspects  of  nature  and  humanity  most  in  harmony 
with  their  variable  moods,  might  suggest  whether  the  true  reason 
of  his  dissatisfisu^on  with  the  world  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  too 
great  similarity  of  some  of  its  operations  to  his  own  wayward  and 
capricious  temper.  Perhaps  the  Skeptics  on  our  list  who  most  re- 
semble him  are  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Montaigne,  the  former  for  his 
bitterness,  the  latter  for  his  versatile  humour.  It  would  certainly 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  universe  in  which  Koheleth  and  Montaigne 
would  be  unable  to  find  some  imperfection  or  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  Preacher  and  the  great 
French  essayist  goes  beyond  moods  of  temper.  In  thought  and 
style  the  Hebrew  is  almost  as  ondoymU  as  Montaigne  himself. 
Mutability  and  incertitude  are  his  themes,  mutable  and  uncertain 
is  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  them.  The  fluxes  and  cycles  he 
discerns  in  nature,  the  vacillations  and  changes  he  finds  in  man, 
the  fickleness  he  perceives  in  himself — all  are  mirrored  in  the 
method  of  his  book.  To  follow  his  reasoning  in  any  consecutive 
manner  is  almost  tantamount  to  his  favourite  synonym  for  vain 
pursuit — a  chase  after  the  wind.  Here  a  sententious  severe  maxim 
inculcating  self-discipline  is  followed  by  a  libertine  precept  recom- 
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mending  selfindulgenoe.  Here,  earnest  and  profound  reasoning 
follows  upon  frivolous  and  superficial  moralizing.  In  one  |daoe  we 
have  a  devout  Jew  speaking  with  reverence  of  the  temple  worship, 
while  in  <do0e  juxtaposition  we  find  an  argument  which  might 
almost  have  emanated  from  an  Atheist.  In  some  places  he  lauds 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  virtue,  in  others  he  vilifies  or  at  least  speaks 
slightingly  of  them;  in  short,  like  Montaigne,  though  without  con- 
fessing the  proclivity,  still  less  taking  a  humorous  pleasure  in 
exaggerating  it,  he  revels  in  the  fluctuations  and  inconsistencies  he 
discerns  in  all  things.  One  might  even  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
that  the  disparaging  terms  which  he  applies  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world  are  only  half  earnest,  and  Ihat  a  universe  which  absolutely 
forbade  his  favourite  conclusion  would  be  of  all  vanities  the  greatest. 

From  this  standpoint  of  the  author's  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Koheleth  should  contain  contradictions  of  the  most  palpable  kind. 
Herder  and  Eichhom  thought  the  book  was  intended  to  contrast 
the  opposite  ratiocinations  of  two  controversialists,'  and  many 
commentators  since  their  time  have  shown  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  may  be  arranged  in  antithetical  propositions, 
of  which  half  deny  what  the  other  half  affirm.^  Some  have  even 
gone  to  the  extent  of  supposing  a  dual  authorship.  For  my  part, 
I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  such  violent  expedients.  The  pheno- 
menon disclosed  by  Ecdesiastes  is,  as  we  shall  find,  common  among 
Skeptical  thinkers.  It  is  one  example  of  the  method  of  thought 
which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  under  the  name  of  'Twofold 
Truth.'  The  supposed  contradictions  are,  in  other  words,  only  the 
fitful,  variable  moods  of  a  genuine  Skeptic. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  thoughts  and 
reasonings  of  Koheleth  are  derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
Gentile  sources,  though  the  exact  amount  of  such  obligations 
cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  Oftentimes  the  foreign  elements 
consist  rather  of  a  pecub'ar  colouring  or  tendency  than  of  direct 
propositions,  though  of  the  latter  also  there  is  no  lack.     There  are 

*  On  more  recent  controversy  respecting  the  unity  or  duality  of  the 
Book  of  Ecolesiastes,  compare  Kuenen,  Be  Oodsdienst  van  Tsraelf  Tweed  e 
DeeL  p.  376.  For  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  various  opinions  of  commen- 
tators on  the  book,  see  Dr.  Ginsburg's  introduction  to  his  (hhsl^k. 

•  A  collection  of  these  antithetical  propositions  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Tyler  8  Bcolemutes  (London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  1874),  p.  47.  Compare 
also  Kuenen*s  Oodsdierut,  ut  supra,  p.  379.  As  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  single  or  plural  authorship,  the  recently  discovered  gloss  above  alluded 
to,  which  attributes  the  compilation  of  the  book  to  Hezehiah  and  kit  $ekool, 
is  at  least  very  noteworthy. 
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traces,  e,g,  of  Stoic  and  Epikourean  philosophy  in  the  book,*  but 
these  do  not  appear  to  me  so  pronounced  and  unquestionable  as 
to  exclude  their  derivation  from  other  and  more  native  sources. 
As  a  whole,  the  book  must  be  pronounced  utterly  imjewish ;  its 
conceptions  of  God,  nature,  providence,  humanity,  are  alien  to 
the  genius  of  a  theocracy.  Saving  a  few  clauses,  it  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Pagan  and  an  Atheist.  And  yet  we  discover 
among  its  manifold  inconsistencies  an  undoubted  reminiscence  of 
the  old  Jewish  theory  of  Providence  which  is  discussed  in  Job,* 
and  against  which  Koheleth  in  its  general  tenor  and  spirit  is  a 
powerful  polemic.  Jewish  too  are  the  allusions  to  the  temple 
service,  the  payment  of  vows,  offering  of  sacrifices,  <fec.  But  when 
all  these  elements  of  Jewish  faith  are  collected  together,  they  do 
not  amount  to  much,  not  enough  to  affect  in  any  appreciable 
degree  its  Gentile  spirit  and  motive.  As  might  be  anticipated 
from  its  complex  character,  commentators  are  far  from  agreeing 
as  to  its  chief  conclusion.  For  my  part,  I  am  unable  to  perceive 
that  a  single  uniform  conclusion  can  with  any  certainty  be  as- 
cribed to  the  book.  Its  final  determinations  appear  to  me  just 
as  multiform  and  many-sided  as  its  reasonings.  Thus  we  have 
repeated  inculcations  of  extreme  Epikoureanism,  not  to  use  a  more 
forcible  term.  We  have  no  less  explicit  enunciations  of  Stoical 
austerity.  We  have  decided  intimations  of  a  very  deeply  seated 
*  Weltschmerz,'  occasionally  verging  on  pessimistic  despair ;  and 
these  various  tendencies  are  so  commingled  and  interfused  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  incompatible  conclusions  is  that 
preferred  by  the  author.  Perhaps  in  interpreting  Koheleth  we 
ought  to  adopt  Montaigne's  rule  in  estimating  his  own  diversi- 
form conclusions,  viz.  that  each  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  mood  at  the  time  of  inditing  it.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  a  single  determination  must  be  arrived  at,  I 
do  not  know  that  we  can  select  a  better  than  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  so  many  interpreters  of  the  book,  I  mean  that 
which  affirms  as  the  final  guide  and  principle  of  all  human  action, 
the  fear  of  God.  In  this  case  Koheleth  would  rank  with  the 
many  Skeptical  thinkers  from  Sokrates  to  Kant  who,  in  despair 
of  finding  a  solution  for  the  puzzles  of  the  universe,  and  therefore 
a  fiiatis&ctory  outcome  for  their  speculative  faculties,  take  as  a  pure 
categorical  imperative  the  eternal  existence  of  God  and  duty,  and 
ask  no  further.     Certainly,  the  brusque,  peremptory  manner  in 

I  Comp.  on  this  subject  Mr.  Tyler *s  work  above  quoted,  and  see  Mank's 
Milange$  de  PMlosophie  Juive,  p.  463. 

»  Chap.  viii.  12,  13,  with  which  comp.  ix.  2,  8,  4. 
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whioh  the  fear  of  God  is  ei\)oined  here  and  there  throughout  the 
book  points  in  this  direction.  Ab  the  last  nine  verses  appear  to 
me  an  epilogue  subsequently  added,  I  do  not  lay  stress  on  the 
*  Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter/  Ac,,  though  this  shows 
that  a  similar  view  of  the  main  intent  of  the  book  was  held  at  a 
very  early  period. 

To  me  the  most  striking  features  of  Koheleth  are  what  I 
re^iard  his  occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth  in  relation  to  the 
anomalies  in  the  universe  and  humanity  which  so  sorely  per- 
plexed him.  He  evinces,  e,g,  some  inclination  to  evolve  them 
from  inevitable  necessities  in  the  original  structure  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  worlds  of  nature  and  man.  Few  remarks  on  the 
insufficiency  of  knowledge  to  satisfy  man's  insatiable  desires  seem 
to  me  truer,  and  few  justifications  of  Skepticism  more  profound, 
than  that  contained  in  the  following  words :  '  He  hath  also  put 
Infinity  into  their  heart,  so  that  man  understandeth  not  fiom 
beginning  to  ending  the  work  which  God  hath  made,'  ^  where 
the  measureless  extent  of  man's  intellectual  energies,  and  the  un- 
limited scope  provided  for  them  in  the  universe,  seem  to  be  clearly 
asserted.  The  same  truth  of  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  soul 
he  asserts  in  another  place,  and  in  a  manner  which  proves  to  me 
that  Koheleth  had  explored  the  depths  of  Skeptical  thought. 
Elsewhere  he  seems  to  hint  ^  that  the  anomalies  of  the  universe 
are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  due  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity,  and  were  introduced  to  teach  men 
reverence  and  submission ;  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  two  theories. 
Another  example  of  his  far-reaching  thought  is  found  in  his 
remark  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  by  Divine  law  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  either  seems  to  entail  the  existence 
of  its  antithetical.  Among  other  instances  of  Koheleth's  Skeptical 
wisdom,  I  must  also  class  his  protest  against  religious  dogma  or 
over-confidence  before  Gk)d.  *  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and 
let  not  thy  heart  hasten  to  utter  a  word  before  God;  for  God  is 
in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth;  therefore,  let  thy  words  be 
few.**  Few  admonitions  were  better  merited  by  prominent 
teachers  among  the  Jews,  indeed  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  every 

»  Chap.  ill.  11.  The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  infinity  (Haolam)  has 
been  interpreted  in  various  ways.  But  its  signification  in  later  Hebrew  of 
•the  world'  seems  inadequate.  Ginsburg,  after  fiosenmuUer  and  others, 
renders  it  by  « eternity.*  See  Rosenmuller's  Soholuh  ad  loc.,  and  compare 
Gesenius,  Thesanrus^  ad  vncem. 

•  Comp.  chap.  vii.  14,  and  iii.  14.  •  Chap.  v.  2. 
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form  of  extreme  religionism.  No  more  prolific  source  of  error  has 
existed  in  the  world  than  the  rashness  of  fallible  men  in  speaking 
in  the  presence  and  in  the  stead  of  God.  If  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  motive  of  the  book  was  a  polemic  against  the 
formal  dogmatic  sacerdotal  tendencies  which  culminated  in  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  the  rashness  here  deprecated  would  receiye 
a  still  more  pointed  application.  All  these  utterances  of  Koheleth's 
wisdom  are  put  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  and  are  rather  simple 
intuitions  than  results  of  logical  processes  and  elaborate  ratio- 
cinations, but  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  strongly  emotional 
sensitive  nature  of  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  methodical  reasoning 
was  a  thing  almost  unknown. 


All  the  tendencies  of  Hebrew  Free-thought  already  considered 
attain  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  in  subsequent  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  belief,  e,g,  in  a  theocratic 
protector  of  the  chosen  people  was  irreparably  injured  in  the  minds 
of  advanced  Jewish  thinkers  by  the  national  calamities  that  set  in 
with  the  Babylonish  captivity.  To  assert  in  the  face  of  such  over- 
whelming disasters  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  regard  of  Providence 
for  the  Jewish  nation  and  worship  seemed  from  the  religious  stand- 
point of  the  people  a  denial  of  the  most  patent  and  indisputable 
fistcts.  This  is  the  Skeptical  phase  which  meets  us,  e,g,  in  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi : 

Every  one  that  doeth  evil 
Is  good  in  the  sight  of  Jahve,  and  He  delighteth  in  them. 
Where  then  is  the  God  of  Justice  ?  * 

Vun  is  it  to  serve  God, 

And  what  profit  is  it  that  we  keep  his  ordinance. 

And  that  we  walk  mournfully  before  Jahve  of  Hosts  ? 

For  now  we  call  the  proud  happy; 

They  also  that  work  wickedness  are  built  up ; 

They  even  tempt  God,  yet  are  they  delivered.' 

About  this  time  too  we  first  find  distinct  intimations  of  a  doc- 
trine of  future  life  among  the  Jews  as  a  state  in  which  the  perver- 
sities and  anomalies  in  human  affitirs  might  Ije  readjusted  and 
rectified.  It  was  indeed  only  upon  this  newer  basis  that  their 
traditional  dogma  of  a  theocratic  providence  could  possibly  be  re- 
established.  The  Epikoureanism  of  Koheleth  moreover  received  not 

'  Mai.  ii.  17.  •  Mai.  iii.  17,  18. 
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only  ratification  but  a  portentous  and  extreme  extension  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom.  Here  Jewish  Free-thought  assumes  the  -nrulent 
form  of  deliberate  apostasy,  avowed  Atheism,  and  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness.' Here  the  older  traditions  of  Mosaism  and  the  prophets 
are  not  only  ignored,  as  by  Job  and  Koheleth,  but  are  ridiculed  and 
scouted  with  bitterness  and  contempt.'  The  national  £Edth  is  not 
only  dead  and  buried,  but  its  adherents,  or  rather  their  descendants, 
unite  in  performing  a  triumphal  dance  on  its  grave.  No  other  result 
could  have  been  anticipated  &om  the  profane  alliance  of  worldly 
prosperity  with  spiritual  excellence.  Indeed,  if  any  proof  were 
wanting  of  the  danger  of  basing  religious  and  moral  verities  upon 
temporary  and  terrestrial  sanctions,  or  upon  a  conception  of  Provi- 
dence which  subordinates  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  the  capricious 
needs  of  man,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  this  portion  of  Jewish 
history.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  regard  this  flood  of  immoral 
recklessness  as  exclusively  national.  There  were  too  many  foreign 
elements,  especially  Greek  and  Macedonian,  involved  to  allow  us  to 
pronounce  it  a  purely  spontaneous  outcome  of  Jewish  thought. 
Besides  which,  the  political,  religious,  and  social  disturbance  con- 
temporaneous with  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  as  a  power- 
ful coefficient.  A  somewhat  similar  instance  of  the  combined 
influence  of  political  demoralization  and  an  influx  of  fordgn  thought 
in  inducing  libertine  morals  we  And  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  we  shall  have  to  investigate  a  still  more  remarkable 
example  when  we  come  to  the  Italian  Renaissance  In  the  case  of 
the  Jews  the  old  dogma  was  not  long  in  re-asserting  its  vitality, 
and  the  intensely  vigorous  nature  of  that  vitality  in  extremely  ad- 
verse  circumstances  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 

VI. 

That  all  these  various  Skeptical  impulses  should  have  issued  in 
the  formation  of  a  sect  or  school  of  Jewish  Skeptics  is  only  what 
we  might  have  anticipated,  though  the  tenets  of  such  a  sect  do 
not  indicate  an  advance  in  Hebrew  Free-thought  beyond  the  stages 
we  have  already  examined.     The  origin  of  the  Sadducees,  nay, 

>  Comp.  Orimm,  Das  Buck  der  Wrish^  :  Eurzgefasstes  Ezegetiscbes 
Handbnch  zu  den  Apociyphen,  Binleitang,  pp.  27-30.  De  Wette,  Mnleitwig 
in  das  AUe  Tost.,  §  314.  Swald,  GescUehte  des  Volks  Israel,  It.  p.  554. 
Graetz,  QesohiekU  der  Juden,  iii.  pp.  815-493. 

'  The  difltinotion  between  the  Skepticism  of  Koheleth  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  is  well  pointed  out  by  Grimm  in  his  introduction  to  the  latter  book. 
See  preceding  note. 
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the  very  meaning  of  the  name,  is  uncertain.     Its  possihle  connec- 
tion with  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  righteoiisness  may  refer  to  the 
stress  which  some  leading  thinkers  of  the  school  placed  upon  the 
Stoical  dogma  of  absolute  morality.^     This  theory  harmonizes  both 
with  the  Hellenic  affinities  which  characterized  the  Sadducees,  and 
with  their  polemical  attitude  to  the  Pharisees,  who  undoubtedly 
made  'righteousness'  to  consist  of,  and  depend  on,  an  elaborate 
eoclesiasticism.     It  is  mainly  as  opponents  to  the  extreme  dogma 
and  ritualism  of  the  latter  sect  that  the  Sadduoees  emerge  in 
Hebrew  history.     They  represent  the  free-culture  which,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  theocratic  instincts  of  the  nation,  was  foremost  in 
embracing  and  assimilating  those  foreign  elements  of  thought  and 
life  that  resulted  &om  the  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Assyrians, 
Persians,  and  Greeks.     Their  intellectual  impulses  were  chiefly 
derived  from  the  last-named.     To  the  Greeks  they  wei*e  indebted 
for  the  love  of  discussion,  a  novel  feature  in  Jewish  minds — ^the 
mooting  questions  as  themes  for  controversy  and  conducting  the 
discussions  in  the  ^o  and  con,  manner  which  betokens  a  regard  for 
logical  ratiocination.    In  the  latter  respect  they  have  been  compared 
to  Greek  Sophists,  but  their  starting  point  and  religious  environ- 
ment supplied  a  limit  to  these  dialectical  exercises  which  must 
have  greatly  impeded  their  free  scope.     But  in  contrast  to  the 
Pharisees  and  their  dogmatic  leanings,  the  Sadducees  were  un- 
deniably rationalistic  and  free-thinking.     Their  tendencies  were 
secularly  pob'tical  as  opposed  to  theocratic.     They  represent  culture 
as  against  Ecclesiasticism,  and  Gentilism  in  contradistinction  to 
a  narrow  and  exclusive  Judaism.     But  while  their  leanings  and 
sympathies  were  generally  in  the  dii*ection  of  freedom  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  exactly  how 
far  their  actual  tenets  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  generous 
impulses.     In  their  conception  (^  deity  their  views  were  nn- 
deniably  broader  and  more  tolerant  than  those  which  distinguished 
the  older  theocracy.     Their  traditional  stress  on  Mosaism  was 
probably  adopted  not  as  a  belief  in  the  exclusive  superiority  of 
that  legislation  as  the  only  existing  revelation  of  divine  truth, 
but  as  an  obvious  mode  of  confining  the  dogmatic  tendencies  of 
Uie  Pharisees  within  some  reasonable  limits,  and  preventing  that 
stress  on  oral  tradition  by  means  of  which  the  Pharisees,  like  other 
religious  hierophants,  sought  to  obscure  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
law.    The  direction  of  Christ's  own  teaching  was,  in  this  particular, 

^  Comp.  articles  on  Saddncees  in  Herzog,  Eeal-Eneyolopddie  and  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary ;  Wellhansen,  Phari$der  und  Sadducaer ;  Keim's  Jcsu  vmi 
Nazara,  i.  273,  &c. 
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altogether  in  harmony  with  Sadduoean  tendencies,  nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  a  resemblance  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees 
and  the  first  form  of  Christianity.     Their  relation  to  the  Pharisees 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Protestants  who,  in  the  interests  of  spiritual 
freedom  as  well  as  dogmatic  simplicity,  oppose  the  religious  bond- 
age of  Romanism,  while  their  political  position  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Wellhausen's  remark, '.that  they  adopted  the  secular 
principles  of  Jewish  kings  as  against  the  theocratic  hopes  and 
aims  of  the  prophets.     The  motive  which  suggested  the  curtailment 
of  the  dogmatic  sources  of  Pharisaism  may  also  have  prompted 
their  denial  of  the  existence  of  angels,  spirits,  and  generally  of  a 
future  state.     Thereby  they  cut  at  the  root  of  the  various  theo- 
phanies,  supernatural  i^pearances,  &c.  which  occupy  such  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  and  were  so  often 
employed  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  welfare  by  unscrupulous 
pretenders.     They  also  affirmed  the  entire  freedom  of  the  human 
will  as  opposed  to  the  fatalism  which  necessarily  forms  a  part  of 
every  theocratic  system  of  thought.     They  set  themselves  too 
against  the  elaborate  ritual,  the  fastings  and  endless  purifications, 
on  which  the  Pharisees  so  loudly  insisted.     In  their  social  habits 
they  appear  also  to  have  been  less  formal  and  ascetic  than  their 
opponents,  who  were  scandalized,  e.g.  at  their  use  of  gold   and 
silver  vessels  in  their  feasts.     In  a  similar  spirit  they  advocated 
the  free  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  as  earth  has  to  offer,  and 
deprecated  all  religious  restraints  in  the  direction  of  needless  aus- 
terity.    In  a  word,  the  Sadducees  represent  the  wealth,  culture, 
intelligence,  social  dignity,  and  refinement  of  the  highest  class  of 
Jewish  society,  and  may  be  compared  both  in  these  respects  and  in 
the  common  possession  of  Free-thinking  aptitudes  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  Athenian  society  in  the  time  of  Perikles.     Some  have 
thought  that  the  standpoint  of  Koheleth  represents  that  of  the 
Sadducees.     For  my  pait,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  such 
a  theory.     Independently  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  Koheleth 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  aristocracy,  not  a  few  of  the  arguments 
employed  and  opinions  enunciated  in  that- book  are  known  to  have 
distinguished  the  Sadducees ;  and  as  they  are  put  forward  by  a 
confessed  sympathizer,  it  is  no  violent  hypothesis  to  assume  that 
the  author  was  in  all  probability  a  Sadducee.     If  this  supposition 
were  provable,  we  should  then  have  what  we  now  lack,  some 
authentic  record  of  the  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  represented  from  a 
friendly  point  of  view  instead  of  being,  as  we  are  now,  compelled 
to  learn  their  opinions  from  hostile  sources. 

*  ZHe  PharUatr  und  die  SaddnciUrt  p.  87. 
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The  Sadducees  were  not,  like  the  PhariseeB,  a  popular  sect. 
The  J  stood  too  far  aloof  from  the  theocratic  sympathies,  the  austere 
asceticism,  the  religious  pretentiousness,  which  were  the  readiest 
avenues  to  Jewish  popularity.     Besides  which,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  sodal  status  and  intelligence  which  contributed  to  sever  them 
still  further  from  the  populace.     As  a  result  of  this  separation, 
few  sects  of  Free-thinkers  have  been  more  vilified  and  traduced 
by  their  dogmatic  opponents  than  the  Sadducees.     The  Talmud 
brands  them  as  heretics,  no  doubt  on  account  of  their  indifference 
to  the  theocratic  beliefs  of  their  race.     They  were  stigmatized  as 
Epikoureans,  probably  for  no  better  reason  than  their  objection  to 
the  religions  austerity  of  the  Pharisees.     They  were  saluted  as 
*  profigine,'  *  worldly,'  *  men-pleasers,'  &c.  because  of  their  secular 
tendencies  in  politics.^     There  was  no  phase  of  their  Free- thought 
and  religious  moderation  on  which  their  adversaries  did  not  affix 
some  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  epithet.     Ultimately  they  may 
be  said  to  have  paid  the  penalty  of  cherishing  ideas  and  opinions 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  race  and  religion,  the  penalty  that  has 
so  often  overtaken  liberal  views  and  aspirations  in  a  community 
of  religious  zealots.     As  a  school  with  a  distinctive  name  and 
more  or  less  definite  tenets  they  ceased  to  exist.     But  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Judaism,  the  freer  tendencies  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Sadducees  have  been  productive  of  no  inconsiderable  effects. 
Every  Jewish  Free-thinker  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  claim  to  be*  an 
intellectual  descendant  of  those  who  first  introduced  breadth,  toler- 
ance, and  Gentile  culture  into  the  narrow  confines  of  their  own 
faith.     Maimonides,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  and  other  Skeptical  philo- 
sophers, only  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  Sadducees.     These  later 
Jewish  Free-thinkers  rival  in  extent  of  knowledge,  in  boldness  of 
speculation,  in  intellectual  versatility,  and,  in  a  woi*d,  in  philo- 
sophical competence,  the  leading  names  in  the  history  of  modem 
thought ;  and  prove  that  the  inferiority  so  often  charged  against 
Hebrew  speculation  is  mainly  due  to  creed,  education,  and  religious 
and  political  surroundings,  rather  than  to  the  single  cause  of  in- 
herent or  racial  peculiarity. 

Our  survey,  necessarily  brief,  of  Hebrew  Skepticism  has 
brought  before  us  enough  of  its  salient  qualities  to  enable  us  to 
place  it  among  the  Skepticisms  of  history.  Until  we  come  to  those 
later  developments  which  Jewish  thought  received  at  the  bands 
of  such  teachers  as  Maimonides,  until,  in  other  words,  it  had  oeajsed 

»  The  Sadducees  are  undoubtedly  the  Free-thinkers  on  whom  so  much 
invective  and  abuse  are  expended  in  the  PsalteT  of  the  Pseudo- Solomon. 
See  chap.  iv.  and  comp.  Wellhausen*s  notes  on  it,  Phar.  und  Sadd,  p.  146. 
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to  be  distinctivelj  Jewish,  there  is  no  pretence  f<»*  accusing  it  of 
anj  great  excess  of  philosophic  freedom,  nothing,  in  short,  which 
approximates  to  the  Pyrrhonism  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Nihilism  of 
the  Hindus.  As  represented  by  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
other  writings  within  the  same  literary  cycle,  it  revolves  round 
its  central  &cts  of  the  existence  of  Deity,  and  a  supernatural 
revelation,  as  a  planet  does  round  its  central  sun.  It  has  little 
of  the  breadth,  the  versatility,  the  insatiable  inquisitiveness,  the 
dialectical  audacity,  the  intellectual  vigour,  the  serene  and  passion- 
less temperament  of  Greek  Skepticism ;  nor,  again,  has  it  the  daring 
freedom,  the  measureless  profundity,  the  metaphysical  acumen, 
the  transcendental  apperception,  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  Hindu 
Free-thought.  It  ends  as  it  begins,  with  theology,  and  with  theo- 
logy, moreover,  of  a  peculiarly  harsh,  narrow,  and  dogmatic  type. 
While  acknowledging  the  blessings  which  Judaism  has  conferred 
on  the  religious  life  of  humanity,  we  must  still  ascribe  to  its 
exclusiveness  no  small  portion  of  that  anti-human  feeling  which 
has  made  the  Jewish  nation  amenable  to  the  charge  of  '  odwan 
humani  generis,*  But  notwithstanding  the  circumscribed  cha- 
racter of  its  operations,  inevitable  from  the  limited  range  of  the 
convictions  on  which  it  acted,  Jewish  Skepticism  denotes  a 
clear  advance  in  the  mental  history  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
rejection  for  at  least  some  time  of  the  theocratic  swaddling-bands 
which  kept  the  nation  in  political  infemcy.  The  contact  of  the 
Jews  with  the  outer  world,  like  Adam  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  if  it  lost  them  their  terrestrial 
paradise  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  certainly  gave  them  a  higher 
intellectual  status  as  well  as  a  fuller  insight — ^had  they  chosen  to 
avail  themselves  of  it — ^into  the  actual  conditions  of  political  and 
social  existence.  The  downfall  of  the  national  a^irations,  the 
failure  of  the  long-cherished  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a 
terrestrial  Messias,  were  compensated  in  their  case,  as  indeed  the 
destruction  of  illusions  and  unveracities  must  in  any  case  be 
beneficial,  by  imparting  wider  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Deity, 
the  scheme  of  Providence,  and  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
by  suggesting  a  truer  because  more  Spiritual  standard  of  human 
felicity  considered  as  a  mark  of  divine  favour. 

Nor  for  Christians  who  are  so  largely  dieted  on  Hebrew 
history  and  theology  are  the  manifestations  of  Free-thought  con- 
tained in  Job  and  Koheleth  useless.  They  represent  a  vigorous 
and  wholesome  reaction  against  beliefs  which,  whatever  their 
religious  merits,  inhibited  the  teachings  of  experience  and  falsi- 
fied the  true  method  and  order  of  the  universe.     They  evince  an 
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inoliiiation  to  make  the  reeflon  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  truth, 
and  thereby  to  afisert  the  mental  independence  of  humanity. 
They  proclaim,  therefore,  a  warfetre  against  sacerdotalism  and  all 
other  repressive  and  dogmatic  systems.  In  any  age  and  under  any 
circumstances  the  spirit  that  inspired  Job  and  Koheleth  must 
have  tended  to  secure  freedom  both  of  thought  and  its  expression, 
even  if  that  freedom  did  not  attain  to  the  unliinited  range  and 
scope  which  is  implied  in  the  full  meaning  of  Skepticism. 

II.  Skepticism  in  Hindu  Philosophy, 

In  treating  of  the  Skeptical  negation  contained  in  Hindu 
philosophy,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  phase  of  thought  which  it 
represents  is  different  on  most  points  from  those  we  hare  already 
discussed.  While  possessing  distinctive  peculiarities  to  which 
neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew  thought  can  lay  claim,  it  includes  in  its 
wide-reaching  scope,  its  multitudinous  forms,  its  versatile  many-sided 
eneigies,  all  that  is  most  striking  and  valuable  in  both.  With  the 
Hebrew  it  shares  the  meditative,  pietistic,  acquiescent  religious  feel- 
ing which  forms  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  Semitic  races, 
while  it  possesses  affinities  with  all  the  principal  Hellenic  types  of 
thought,  especially  the  ideal,  negative,  and  free-thinking,  from  the 
Eleatics  to  the  Neo-Platonists.  Indeed,  there  are  few  forms  of  mo- 
dem European  speculation  which  cannot  find  adumbrations  and  re- 
semblances in  some  of  the  numberless  outgrowths  of  ancient  Hindu 
thought.  Still  the  Skepticism  of  India  has  in  its  fiuidamental 
prindples  quite  a  unique  and  sui  generis  character.  Not  only  is  it 
negative  as  compared  with  the  suspensoiy  character  of  Greek 
Skepticism,  but  it  has  a  curiously  metaphysical  and  introspective 
tendency.  Nowhere  has  the  genius  of  abstraction  ruled  with  such 
absolute  sway  as  in  Hindu  speculation.  Nowhere  has  the  human 
mind  made  such  persistent  and  determined  efforts  to  surmount  the 
material  limits  of  its  environment.  As  a  result  of  these  meta- 
physical flights  it  is  also  marked  by  an  unscrupulous  audacity  which 
disdains  all  appeal  to  human  experience  or  the  actual  conditions  of 
terrestrial  existence  considered  as  limits  of  knowledge  and  as  in- 
dispensable factors  in  every  process  of  demonstration.  Thus  the 
Hindu  thinker  moves  in  a  world  of  his  own,  a  supersensual  universe 
he  has  himself  created.  By  the  plastic  power  of  his  inteUect  and  the 
force  of  his  imagination  he  is  able  to  transmute  what  is  material  to 
spiritual,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conceive  in  the  form  of  refined 
matter  what  is  essentially  spiritual.  Hindu  philosophy  teems  with 
intellectual  creations  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  idealistic 
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abstractioQ  or  saper-Bubtle  materialization  preponderates  meet. 
The  advantages  which  Skepticism  or  negation  axe  enabled  to  derive 
from  idealism  will  frequentlj  be  shown  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
searches. That  a  race  of  thinkers  like  the  Hindus,  who  are  almost 
equaUy  adepts  at  idealiring  the  real  and  realizing  the  ideal,  to 
whom  neither  matter  nor  spirit,  when  required  for  purposes  of  in- 
tellection or  philosophical  systematization,  presents  any  difficulties, 
possesses  peculiar  qualifications  for  negative  speculation,  must  there- 
fore be  obvious.  Accordingly  negation  carried  to  its  utmost  limits 
may  be  called  the  main  characteristic  of  Hindu  thought.  What- 
ever presents  itself  as  a  subject  or  object  of  thought  is  ipso  fa/dbo 
regarded  as  an  object  of  non-thought  or  at  least  non-affirmation. 
But  with  all  its  negative  propensities  Hindu  speculation  is  based 
upon  a  few  rudimentary  dogmas  common  to  all  its  schools  of  thought, 
and  these  are  of  so  rare  and  peculiar  a  character  as  to  be  almost 
restricted  to  Hindu  thinkers.  Thus  all  alike  maintain  that  exist- 
ence is  an  evil  from  which  humanity  has  to  seek  deliverance. 
That  the  world  and  its  duties  perish  and  renew  themselves  in 
recurrent  cycles.  That  the  human  soul  undergoes  metempsychosis 
from  which  the  wise  will  endeavour  to  obtain  emancipation  by 
means  of  gradual  self-extinction.  That  the  present  existence  of 
every  man  is  affected  by  the  good  or  ill  he  may  have  done  in  prior 
states,  and  his  future  will  be  similarly  determined  by  his  actions  in 
the  present  life.  That  the  highest  knowled^  makes  all  religious 
rites  and  sacrifidcd  observances  quite  needless.  These  propositions 
comprehend  what  may  be  called  the  national  creed  of  the  Hindus. 
They  comprise  a  standpoint  of  human  thought  and  effort  partly  theo- 
logical, partly  philosophical,  partly  positive,  partly  negative,  to  which 
no  other  system  of  thought,  ancient  or  modem,  bears  resemblance. 
But  upon  this  general  soil  of  ultimate  national  conviction  we  find  a 
luxuriant  outgrowth  of  many  various  systems,  differing  widdy  from 
each  other  in  CHrigin,  method,  and  object,  and  resembling  each  other 
only  in  the  negative  tendencies  common  more  or  less  to  all.  Of  these 
I  have  selected  for  our  purpose  Uie  principal  systems  known  as  the 
Sankhya,  the  Nyaya,  the  Yedanta,  and  the  Buddha.  In  all  of  them 
we  shall  discover,  in  varying  proporticms,  sometimes  Sk^tical,  some- 
times negative  thought ;  but  cdl  bearing  some  impress  of  peculiarity  on 
account  both  of  their  dogmatic  source  and  their  manner  of  evolution. 

I. 

'The  ancient  Hindus,'  says  Max  Miiller,  'were  a  nation  of 
philosophers  such  as  could  nowhere  have  existed  except  in  India.' ' 
•  Ckx^$  from  a  Oerinan  Workshop ^  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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But  philosophy  in  India,  as  in  Greece  and  in  every  other  country 
where  it  has  existed,  received  its  first  impulse  from  Skepticism. 
Its  advent  seems  marked  by  the  insurrection  of  Kapila — ^the 
traditional    founder  of   the    Sankhya    philosophy — against    the 
Brahmanic    dogmatism  and    sacerdotalism    previously    existing. 
This  event,  itself  the  precursor  of  a  yet  broader  and  fuller  system 
of   mental    freedom,   i.e.    Buddhism,    probably  happened  about 
600  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
fiist  awakening  of  Hellenic  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Elea. 
The  main  tendency  of  Kapila's  thought  was  the  assertion  of  a 
devout  and  mystic  rationalism  (the  word  Sankhya  means  ratio- 
cination or  deliberation),   as  against  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of 
the  Brahmans.     It  announced  perfection  by  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  perfection  by  sacrificial  acts.     As  the  latter  were  based  upon 
the  Yeda,  Kapila  must  to  a  certain  extent  have  declared  war 
against  the  ancient  scriptures  of  the  Hindus;  indeed,  he  pro- 
nounces the  sacred  writings  to  be  incapable  of  assuring  to  men 
liberation  and  final  beatitude.     From  the  same  standpoint  of  reason, 
he  protested  against  the  personified  powers  of  nature  by  means  of 
which  vulgar  minds  assigned  a  direct  volitional  purpose  to  all  its 
phenomena.     Instead  of  these  divinities  of  the  Indian  Olympus, 
Kapila  imagined  an  unconscious,  non-willing  principle  of  nature,  not 
unlike  in  character  and  attributes  to  the  forces  or  laws  which 
modem  science  has  substituted  for  the  divine  volition  of  theologians. 
In  other  words,  Kapila  was  a  materialist,  though  not  in  the  gross 
sense  we  attach  to  that  designation.      The  Primordial   matter 
which  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  universe  was  a  certain 
rarified  essence  of  matter,  possibly  not  unlike  the  materia  prima 
of  the  schoolmen,   or  the  nebulous   matrix  out  of  which   was 
evolved,  according  to   some  astronomers,  the  existing  planetary 
systems.     It  should,  however,  be  added  that   Kapila  did   not 
formally  deny  volition  to  this  ultimate  and   semi-material  first 
cause;    he  rather  refused  to  predicate  it.     He  seems  to  have 
adopted,  in  short,  the  suspensive  attitude  of  a  Greek  Skeptic  in 
relation  to  it.     This,  however,  did  not  save  him  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  atheism  any  more  than  a  similar  Skeptical  caution,  with 
regard  to  the  gods  of  Greece,  saved  Sokrates  from  being  indicted  as 
an  atheist.     But  Kapila's  greatest  service  to  Hindu  thought  was 
his  vindication  of  the  human  conscience  and  reason.     The  chief 
object  of  his  teachings  was  to  concentrate  all  truth,  and  the  blessed- 
ness which  comes  of  possessing  truth,  in  the  personal  consciousness 
of  the  inquirer.     This  was  the  Skeptical  leaven  which   trans- 
formed the  whole  subsequent  course  of  Hindu  speculation.     As  a 
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rationalist,  Kapila  was  a  deBpiser  of  all  mere  dogma,  exc^  so  far 
as  it  might  be  authenticated  by  the  investigation  and  deliberate 
conviction  of  the  individual  thinker.  He  has  aooordinglj  been 
compared  to  Sokrates  and  Descartes,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  resembles  in  many  respects  those  great  defenders  of 
intellectiutl  freedom.  Like  Sokrates,  he  substituted  inquiry  for 
authoiitative  teaching,  and  studiously  ignored  the  deities  <^  his 
country.  Like  Descartes,  he  directed  men's  attention  to  con- 
sciousness as  the  only  reliable  basis  of  truth.  He  has  also  affinities 
with  other  and  more  modem  Free-thinkers  in  his  opposition  to 
Brahmanic  dogma  and  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Yeda,  for 
in  his  classification  of  methods  of  certitude,  he  gave  the  highest 
place  to  reason  and  the  lowest  to  revelation,  i.e.  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, in  the  sense  of  unverified  dogma.  He  thus  broke  the 
chains  of  Brahmanic  tyranny  and  sacerdotalism  in  the  only  way 
in  which  chains  of  a  similar  kind  can  be  broken. 

But  Kapila  is  thoroughly  Hindu  in  his  conception  of  ihe 
aims  of  philosophy  and  truth-quest.  What  Sokrates  set  before 
him  as  a  disinterested  search  after  truth  unalloyed  by  any  calcula- 
tions of  pleasure  or  pain,  profit  or  loss,  being  utterly  indifferent  to 
what  fate  might  have  in  store  for  him,  Kapila  and  his  school  con- 
ceived as  a  method  of  deliverance  from  pain.  The  first  aphorism  of 
the  Sankhya  Karika  begins  thus : 

'  The  inquiry  is  into  the  means  of  precluding  the  three  sorts  of 
pain,  for  pain  is  embarrassment.' '  This  human  evil  he  subdivides 
into  three  classes — 1.  Internal  or  personal.  2.  What  springs  from 
external  sources  (Human).  3.  What  has  a  superhuman  origin.  The 
general  cause  of  these  evils  is  the  alliance  of  soul  with  matter,  and 
its  remedy  consists  in  the  liberation  of  the  soul  from  material  shackles 
which  can  only  lie  accomplished  by  the  perfection  of  knowledge. 
In  the  complete  scheme  or  conspectus  of  his  system  he  divides  exist- 
ence, together  with  the  human  faculties  related  to  it,  into  twenty- 
five  categories,  starting  from  the  principle  of  nature  and  descending 
by  successive  stages  of  transcendentalism,  like  the  divisions  in  some 
of  the  Gnostic  systems,  until  he  arrives  at  the  grosser  forms  of 
terrene  elements.  His  twenty-fifth  category  consists  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  as  the  single  subject  in  which  all  these  objective  ele. 
ments  inhere.  His  summary  of  these  oat^ories,  which  we  need 
not  follow,  bear  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of 
Scotus  Erigena.^     More  noteworthy  for  our  purpose  is  KapHa's 

*  Colebrooke's  BuaifS,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

»  Colebrooke  %U  iupra,  i.  p.  256.    Comp.  J.  Scoti  Erigenae  de  Div,  Nat. 
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elaborate  account  of  the  hindrances  to  human  knowledge.  These 
he  seems  to  have  investigated  far  more  profoundly,  or  at  least  with 
much  greater  amplitude  of  classi£k»ttion,  than  did  Pyrrh6n  or 
Sextos  Empeirikos.  In  contrast  to  the  10  tropoi  of  Greek  Skeptics, 
Kapila  assigns  five  primary  obstructions  to  the  true  working  of  the 
human  BsuMilties — (1)  obscurity  or  error ;  (2)  illusion  or  conceit ;  (3) 
extreme  illusion  or  passion ;  (4)  gloom  or  hatred  j  (5)  utter  darkness  or 
fear;  but  these  he  afterwards  subdivides  into  no  less  than  sixty-two 
different  kinds.  Making  allowance  for  the  fistnciful  character  and 
numerical  extravagance  which  attaches  to  all  Hindu  classification, 
we  must  admit  that  his  conception  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
path  of  the  truth-seeker  is  based  upon  a  larger  view  of  the  com- 
plicated structure  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  diverse  agencies  by 
which  it  is  acted  upon,  than  we  find  in  the  case  of  any  oUier  free- 
thinker. And  the  fact  of  such  a  minute  exploration  of  all  con- 
ceivable sources  of  error  must  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  Skeptical 
animus  of  the  Hindu  Sokrates.  I  have  already  noted  Kapila's 
Skeptical  attitude  with  respect  to  the  being  of  a  God,  and  his 
similarity  in  this  particular  to  Sokrates,  but  the  resemblance 
between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Hindu  stage  of  speculation  is  further 
marked  by  the  high  moral  purity  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  and 
by  the  fistct  that  there  is  a  second  or  theological  phase  of  the 
Sankhjra  of  which  the  founder  was  Patanjali,  just  as  the  Sokratic 
dialectic  was  succeeded  by  the  idealism  and  theosophy  of  Plato  and 
his  successors.'  The  extreme  negation  of  the  Sankhya  is  expressed 
in  the  sixty-fourth  aphorism  of  the  Sankhya  Karika  as  follows : 
*  So  through  study  of  principles  the  conclusive  incontrovertible  one 
only  knowledge  is  attained,  that  neither  I  am,  nor  is  anght  mine, 
nor  do  I  exist.'  *  This  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  complete  extinction  of  the  individual  soul  such  as  we 
have  in  the  Nyaya  philosophy  and  in  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists, 
but  in  reality  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  unbodied  soul's  supreme 
existence,  llie  Sankhya  indeed  expressly  repudiates  the  charge  of 
(^living  annihilation.  In  the  forty-seventh  aphorism  we  are  told 
that  *  in  neither  way,  whether  as  a  means  or  as  an  end,  is  this,  vis. 

lib.  v.,  and  see  chapter  on  the  *  Semi-Skepticism  of  the  Schoolmen/  vol.  ii. 
Evening  ix. 

'  Ck)lebrookp,  Lp.265.  Comp.  Thompson,  PA^i^oMM^-ti^ito,  p.  xlii.  Other 
writers,  aa,  e,^.  Dr.  R.  Williams,  Christianity  emd  Bindwism,  p.  279,  make 
the  religions  successor  of  Kapila  to  be  Sakya  Mnni,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism. 

«  Colebrooke,  i.  p.  287. 
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annihilation,  the  soul's  aim. ^  The  final  beatitade  of  the  soul,  aooord- 
ing  to  this  philosophy,  consists  in  the  discrimination  of  itself  from 
nature  (or  matter).  No  doubt  practically  the  separation  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  from  all  terrestrial  and  corporeal  association,  from  all 
functions  and  means  of  knowledge,  is  an  idea  sdmost  as  metaphy- 
sically abstruse  and  negative  as  its  total  annihilation ;  yet,  theore- 
tically, there  is  a  wide  difference  between  self-disoiimination  and 
self-extinction.  In  the  former  case  the  condition  is  conceived  as 
intellectual  rather  than  mystical,  an  active  instead  of  a  passive 
state.  The  soul  in  the  Sankhya  only  gains  knowledge  by  being  in- 
vested with  the  *  subtle  person ' — a  kind  of  half  spiritual  individu- 
ality, consisting  appai-ently  of  disposition,  temperament,  <kc  before 
being  '  clothed  upon '  with  a  gross  material  body.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  the  soul  is  properly  the  Ego,  and  while  thus  situated 
she  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  her  various  agencies  and  modes 
of  acquiring  knowledge  as  the  mechanic  does  to  his  tools.  Never- 
theless the  state  itself  is  an  imprisonment,  and  her  final  deliveranoe 
is  effected  by  discarding  the  senses,  perceptions,  reason,  and  other 
material  agencies  by  which  she  has  been  informed  and  rendered 
capable  of  liberation.^  Without  stopping  to  point  out  the  pr^^nant 
nature  of  this  principle,  or  the  manifold  forms  it  has  received  both 
within  and  without  Christianity,  we  can  perceive  its  negative  ten- 
dency. The  pathway  to  Sankhya  perfection  is  that  of  Skeptidsm. 
Ordinary  sources  of  knowledge  are  distrusted.  The  conclusions  of 
the  senses,  the  convictions  of  the  reason,  are,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
carded. The  sole  mark  of  truth  left  is  an  accidental,  unregulated, 
unverifiable  intuition,  for  the  Sankhya  perfection,  like  the  Buddhist 
Nirvana,  may  be  attained  in  this  life.  Nature  or  matter  having 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  liberation  of  the  soul,  disappears.  The 
Ego,  the  man  with  his  terrene  investitures,  his  faculties  and  per- 
sonality, is  no  more.  Nothing  is  left  but  the  soul  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  her  eternal  self-discrimination  and  self-contemplation.' 

Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  note  that  the  Sankhya,  in  common 
with  other  Hindu  schemes  of  thought,  has  discovered  means  of 
attaining  a  goal  of  negation,  besides  a  Skeptical  analysis  or  vivi- 
section of  the  opposing  position.  Instead  of  confining  human 
energy  to  a  piecemeal  abstraction  from  methods  of  knowledge  of 
one  mode  after  the  other — first,  e,g,  taking  away  the  senses,  then 
the  reasoning  powers,  &c, — it  has  found  a  shorter  course  by  insist- 
ing on  a  direct  contemplation  of  the  ultimate  object  sought.     The 


'  Ballantyne,  Christianity  contragtedwith  Elndu  Philoiophy,  Intro,  p. 

^  Sankhya  Karika,  Aph,  Ivii.    (Dolebrooke,  Btmyt,  i.  p.  278. 

*  Sankhya  KarikafAph.  Ixvii.  Colebrooke,i.p.  279.  Comp.  sAsoApK  Ixviii, 
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greater  part  of  Hindu  philosophical  teacliing  is  taken  np  with 
plans  to  accomplish  this  result.  The  learner  is  directed  to  shut 
out  the  visible  world  and  persistently  to  contemplate— -nothing,  or 
some  abstraction  equally  impalpable.  The  power  of  this  intense 
concentration  of  all  the  faculties  on  mere  vacuity  in  a  race  so 
physically  inert  as  Hindus  is  undeniable ;  indeed,  its  effect  in  shut- 
ting out  forcibly  all  avenues  to  knowledge  and  inducing  a  state  of 
idealistic  Skepticism  was  more  powerful  in  their  case  than  any 
mere  rationalizing  Skepticism  could  have  been.  While  the  other 
chief  Indian  systems  laid  peculiar  stress  on  this  idealistic  method, 
the  Sankhya,  as  we  have  been,  combined  it  with  ratiocination,  its 
standpoint  of  pure  consciousness  being  as  available  for  one  as  the 
other. 

A  similar  point  of  absolute  excellence  is  also  finally  gained  by 
the  soul  in  respect  of  morality.  '  By  attainment  of  perfect  know- 
ledge/ says  the  Sankhya,'  *  virtue  and  the  rest  become  causeless,' 
i.e.  as  I  suppose,  unconditioned,  absolute  in  spontaneity,  in  vigour, 
and  in  effect — ^the  ethical  counterpart,  in  short,  of  the  intellectual 
^  perfection,  a  state  in  which  soul  remains  in  the  eternal  contem- 
plation and  enjoyment  not  only  of  supreme  wisdom,  but  also  of 
supreme  and  unsurpassed  goodness. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  primary  dogmas  of  a  metaphysical  and 
&nciful  kind,  the  thought  of  Kapila,  or  the  system  which  claims 
him  for  a  founder,  is,  on  the  whole,  n^ative  and  anti-dogmatic. 
It  opposes  Beason  to  Scripture,  the  individual  conscience  to  sacer- 
dotal observance,  and  philosophical  investigation  to  authoritative 
dogma.  The  mode  in  which  he  divests  himself  of  ordinary  know- 
ledge is  like  that  employed  by  Skeptics  and  Idealists  everywhere. 
Nor  is  his  final  bourne  more  within  the  reach  of  the  philosophic  tra- 
veller than  the  ideal  truth  of  which  Greek  Skepticism  was  in  search, 
for  it  is  as  easy  to  apprehend  soul  in  its  ultimate  stage  of  self, 
disci  imination  and  supreme  isolation,  as  to  conceive  a  truth  so 
definitive  and  infiEillible  that  no  doubt  or  question  should  touch  it. 
The  extreme  heights  of  idealism  and  mysticism  may  be  warmer 
than  the  ma^  altitudes  of  irreconcilable  Skepticism,  but  the  air 
breathed  is  just  as  rarefied,  and  ordinary  life  is  sustained  with  just 
as  much  difficulty  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 

II. 

If  the  Sankhya  of  Kapila  gives  us  an  example  of  Hindu  ration- 
alism, the  Nyaya  of  Gotama  may  be  described  as  a  system  <^ 
Hindu  logic.     Of  the  founder  of  this  system  nothing  is  known. 
»  Aph.  Ixvii.  Colebrookc,  i.  p.  278. 
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Like  Kapila,  he  may  be  said  to  hover  unoertainly  between  mjih 
and  history,  but  the  scheme  of  thought  ascribed  to  him  has  ob- 
tained greater  currency  in  India  than  any  sjrstem  of  dialectic  has 
among  European  nations.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Nyaya  is  not 
altogether  what  we  should  call  a  system  of  logic ;  it  is  rather  a 
compound  of  philosophy,  psychology,  dialectics,  and  religion. 
Gotama  commences,  e.g,  the  description  of  his  system  by  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  beatitude  for  all  its  learners.  This  promise,  as 
M.  St.  Hilaire  remarks,  is  the  customary  preliminary  to  all  Hindu 
schemes  of  thought,  *  the  human  mind  being  much  more  occupied 
\^  ith  this  subject  in  India  than  among  ourselves.'' 

The  system  itself  Gotama  divides  into  sixteen  parts,  which 
Colebrooke  termed  categories,  but  which  M.  St.  Hilaire  has  better 
denominated  topics.  The  first  of  these,  and  the  object  of  all  dialectic, 
is  proof  or  certitude.  This  he  subdivides  into  four  kinds,  pOTcep- 
tion,  inference  or  induction,  comparison  or  analogy,  and  testimony, 
whether  human  or  divine.  If  these  classes  are  to  be  taken  in  order 
of  their  validity,  as  seems  likely,  they  evince  an  apprehoision  of 
the  real  nature  of  logical  certainty  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
surpass.  Authoritative  assertion,  i,e.  dogma,  whether  human  or 
divine,  occupies,  it  may  be  observed,  the  last  place  in  the  Nyaya  as  it 
does  in  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  The  divine  testimony  <rfGotama*s 
fourth  class  alludes  to  the  text  of  the  Veda,  and  it  is  observable 
that  the  free  critics  of  the  Hindu  philosophies,  while  professing  to 
treat  the  Vedic  text  with  reverence,  do  not  scruple  to  modify, 
contradict,  or  ignore  it  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so. 
Gotama's  second  topic  is  called  the  objects  of  proof.  Its  twelve 
subdivisions  include  the  human  faculties,  their  constitution  and 
object,  as  well  as  certain  abstractions  supposed  to  be  related  to 
them.  The  eighth  is  noteworthy,  as  describing  the  practical 
suspense,  the  physical  inaction,  which,  with  the  Hindu,  is  the 
counterpart  €i  the  intellectual  suspense  of  the  Greek.  '  From  acts,' 
says  Gotama,  'proceed  faults,  including,  under  this  designation, 
passion,  or  extreme  desire,  aversion  or  loathing,  and  error  or 
delusion.  Thus  the  wise  man  is  he  who  avoids  the  three  mistakes  of 
having  a  liking  for  a  thing  and  acting  accordingly;  or  of  having 
a  dislike  for  a  thing  and  acting  accordingly ;  or  of  being  stupidly 
indifferent  and  thereupon  acting;  instead  of  being  inleUigenUy 
indifferent  and  not  acting  at  aU.'  «  The  state  of  perfect  passivity 
here  described  is  also  the  subject  of  the  twelfth  of  matters  to  be 

>  Diet.  Sci.  Phil.  art.  *  Njaya.' 

«  Colebrooke,  i.  p.  311,  note.    Comp.  Ballantyne  nt  supra.  Introduction 
p.  xxvi.  * 
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proven.  It  is  thus  explained  : '  Deliverance  &om  pain  is  beatitude ; 
it  is  absolute  prevention  of  every  sort  of  ill — reckoned  in  this  system 
to  comprehend  twenty-one  varieties  of  evil,  primary  or  secondary, 
viz. :  (1)  Body;  (2-7)  the  six  organs  of  sense ;  (8-13)  six  objects 
of  sensation;  (14-19)  six  sorts  of  apprehension  and  intelligence ; 
(20)  pain  or  anguish ;  (21 )  pleasure.  For  even  this  being  tainted 
witii  evil  is  pain,  as  honey  may  be  drugged  ^ith  poison.  This 
liberation  from  ill  is  attained  by  soul  acquainted  with  the  truth 
by  means  of  holy  science,  divested  of  passion  through  knowledge 
of  the  evil  incident  to  objects ;  meditating  on  itself;  and  by  the 
maturity  of  self-knowledge  making  its  own  essence  present; 
relieved  from  impediments;  not  earning  fresh  merit  or  demerit 
by  deeds  done  with  desire;  discerning  the  previous  burden  of 
merit  or  demerit  by  devout  contemplation;  and  acquitting  it 
through  compressed  endurance  of  its  fruit,  and  thus  (previous  acts 
being  annulled,  and  present  body  departed,  and  no  future  body 
accruing)  there  is  no  further  connection  with  the  various  sorts  of 
ill,  since  there  is  no  cause  for  them.  This  then  is  prevention  of 
pain  of  every  sort,  it  is  deliverance  and  beatitude.'  *  I  have  given 
this  passage  at  length  because  it  represents  the  combination  of 
Negation  and  Pessimism  grafted  on  a  system  of  dialectic  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Nyaya.  Next  in  order  to  matters 
to  be  proven,  Gotama  comes  to  methods  of  proof,  and  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  these  he  places  doubt.  In  reading  his  description  of 
this  '  topic '  we  almost  seem  to  have  alighted  by  accident  on  a 
chapter  of  Sextos  Empeirikoe.  'Doubt,'  we  are  told,  'is  the 
consideration  of  divers  contrary  matters  in  regard  to  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  is  of  three  sorts,  arising  from  common  or  from 
peculiar  qualities,  or  merely  from  contradiction.  .  .  .'  Thus  an 
object  is  observed  concerning  which  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
it  be  a  man  or  a  post ;  the  limbs  whidi  would  betoken  theman,  or 
the  crooked  trunk  which  would  distinguish  the  post,  being  equally 
unperoeived.  Again,  odour  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  earth:  it 
belongs  not  to  etOTnai  substances,  as  the  aetherial  element^  nor  to 
transient  elements  as  water;  is  then  earth  eternal  or  unetemal  t 
So  one  affirms  that  sound  is  eternal,  another  denies  that  position ; 
and  a  third  person  doubts  (remains  in  suspense).  The  sixth  topic, 
'  demonstrated  truth,'  gives  Gotama  an  opportimity  of  noting  the 
contending  theories  of  the  different  schools  of  thought  in  India,  and 
the  rarity  of  any  belief  which  can  claim  the  full  consensus  of 
humanity,  and  he  ends  his  scheme  by  five  or  six  topics,  all  of 
which  relate  to  the  value  of  dissentient  opinions  and  controversial 
»  Colebrooke,i.  pp.  311,  312. 
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arguments  in  establishing  a  truth  or  convincing  a  gainaayer.  Each 
of  these  is  subdivided  into  an  almost  endless  number  of  classes,  the 
distinctions  between  which  are  excessively  minute  and,  I  may 
add,  unimportant.  What  this  portion  of  Gotama's  scheme  proves 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  negative  tendency  of  his  mind. 

Summarizing  the  general  features  of  Nyaya  dialectic  so  &r 
as  they  have  been  determined  and  described  by  Western  writers, 
and  comparing  it  with  Aristotle's  '  Organon,'  and  the  numberless 
systems  to  which  that  work  has  given  birth,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  its  emphasis  upon  the  analytical  and  disjunctive  opera- 
tions of  logic.  Instead  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between 
proof  and  disproof,  the  affirmation  of  truth  as  well  as  the  denial 
of  falsehood,  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  latter  is  the  chief  function 
of  dialectic,  that  its  object  when  carried  out  fully  and  unreservedly 
is  more  destructive  than  constructive.  But  this  is  only  what 
we  might  have  anticipated.  A  stress  upon  n^ative  rather  than 
upon  positive  processes  of  ratiocination  assimilates  the  dialectic  of 
Gotama  to  the  other  principal  systems  of  Hindu  thought,  and  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  mystic  passivity  which  constitutes  the 
summum  honum  of  his  system.  A  definitive  determination  theo- 
retically, or  a  practical  conclusion  as  to  which  there  could  be  no 
hesitation,  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  a  man  whose  highest 
attainment  in  life  were  either  a  passionless  mysticism  or  else 
intellectual  vacuity,  and  who  regarded  annihilation  as  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things.  It  might  be  added  that  Gotama's 
conception  of  the  negative  function  of  logic  is  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  some  prominent  logicians  of  modem 
times. 

But  in  assessing  the  negative  attributes  of  the  Nyaya  dialectic, 
we  must  remember  that  the  part  of  it  on  which  Western  inquirers 
alone  can  form  their  judgments  purports  to  be  constructive ;  there 
remains  a  much  more  lengthy  and  elaborate  portion  which  is 
professedly  dedicated  to  polemical  and  destructive  processes,  and 
could  this  be  thoroughly  investigated,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
negation  of  the  Nyaya  would  appear  in  a  still  more  striking  light. 
For  our  purpose,  however,  it  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  Hie 
Nyaya  logic,  like  the  Sankhya  rationalism,  ends  in  negation. 
€k>tama's  '  Atarazia '  is  supreme  and  utter  immobility,  the  mystic 
quietism  which  determines  nothing,  denies  nothing,  and  chooses 
nothing — a  condition  distinguishable  only  in  words  from  the  final 
absorption  which,  as  the  liberation  from  aU  pain,  action,  and 
successive  transmigrations,  he  proclaims  to  be  the  destiny  of  the 
blessed. 
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III. 

The  Yedanta  may  be  called,  as  it  bas  been  by  one  of  its  best 
recent  expositors,^  'tbe  orthodox  dogma  of  the  Hindus/  It  is 
more  theological  than  either  the  Sankhya  or  the  Nyaya ;  indeed, 
the  term  which  most  clearly  designates  its  chief  feature  is  Pan- 
theism. It  also  professes  more  fully  than  other  EUndu  modes  of 
thought  (with  the  exception  of  Buddhism)  the  attribute  of  making 
philosophy  the  ground  of  a  religious  cult,  while  another  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the  stress  which 
it  places  on  the  text  of  the  Yeda,  whence  it  obtains  its  name  of 
Yedanta. 

The  principal  and  essential  tenets  of  the  Yedanta,  to  quote 
Colebrooke,*  are :  '  That  God  is  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
cause  of  the  existence,  continuance,  and  dissolution  of  the  universe. 
Creation  is  an  act  of  His  wilL  He  is  both  efficient  and  material 
cause  of  the  world :  Creator  and  nature,  Framer  and  frame.  Doer 
and  deed.  At  the  consummation  of  all  things,  all  ai*e  resolved 
into  Him :  as  the  spider  spins  his  thread  from  his  own  substance 
and  gathers  it  in  again ;  as  vegetables  sprout  from  the  soil  and 
return  to  it,  earth  to  earth ;  as  hair  and  nails  grow  from  a  living 
body  and  continue  with  it.  The  Supreme  Being  (Brahma)  is  one, 
sole-existent,  seoondless,  entire,  without  parts,  sempiternal,  infinite, 
ineffable,  invariable  ruler  of  all,  universal  soul,  truth,  wisdom, 
intelligence,  happiness.' 

Brahma  is  thus  the  sum  of  all  existence,  material  no  less 
than  spiritual.  Both  Being  and  Intelligence  are  included  in  his 
essence — indeed  it  is  under  the  aspect  of  all-pervading,  all-including 
intelligence  that  his  Being  is  most  generally  conceived  by  the 
Yedantist.  He  is  the  Eternal  impersonation  of  all  conceivable 
knowledge.  As  such  he  is  both  object  and  subject  of  all  human 
science  and  attainment.  In  all  cases  it  is  BraJima  that  knows, 
and  Brahma  that  is  known*  Among  metaphysical  and  theological 
conceptions,  few  seem  to  me  sublimer  than  this.  Indeed,  I  know 
none  thAt  represents  with  such  absolute  completeness  the  divine 
sacredness  of  knowledge,  and  which  therefore  places  it  before 
humanity  frx)m  such  a  high  ideal  standpoint.  No  doubt  our 
grosser  Western  intellects  find  some  difficulty  in  comprehending 
knowledge  which  has  no  other  object  than  itself,'  but  this  pre- 
sented no  difficulty  to  a  race  of  thinkers  whose  religion  and 

'  A.  BminiDg,  Bijdrtige  tat  de  KcrmU  van  den  Vedanta,  p.  19. 

'  Es9ay$y  i.  p.  394. 

*  In  his  smnmary  of  the  Yedanta  system  {CkriitianUy  controited  fcith 
Hindu  Philogophy,  p.  xxxi.)  Prof.  Ballantyne  remarks :  *  This  conoeptiou 
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philosophy  accnBtoined  them  to  aelf-oonoentration,  and  whose 
highest  intellectual  attainment  consisted  of  an  abstraction  so 
severe  or  a  mysticism  so  exalted  that  consciousness,  the  distin- 
guishing subject,  might  be  said  to  have  been  utterly  lost.  A 
similar  jealousy  of  the  prerogative  of  Brahma  as  the  unconditioned 
makes  the  Yedantist  exti*emely  cautious  in  ascribing  to  him 
attributes  in  the  sense  of  qualities  inhering  in  a  substratum. 
They  saw  that  a  quality  regarded  as  an  essential  characteristic 
was  itself  a  determination,  and  therefore  had  in  it  a  defining  or 
limiting  tendency.  Accordingly  they  held  that  while  all  attributes 
of  a  first  cause  exist  in  BnJmia,  he  is  nevertheless  '  devoid  of 
qualities.'^  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  He  is  absolute  in 
space  and  infinite  in  time;  indeed  these  attributes  imply  each 
other,  for  the  illimitable  must  of  itself  be  eternal,  while  what  is 
bounded  may  be  temporary.* 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  phenomenal  world,  Brahma  is 
the  alone  source  and  cause  of  all  the  varied  energies  that  exist  in 
the  universe.  Many  are  the  analogies,  similitudes,  &c.  by  means 
of  which  the  different  powers  and  products  of  nature,  as  emanat- 
ing from  a  single  indivisible  substance,  are  exemplified  in  illustra- 
tion of  Brahma's  multifarious  energies;  the  same  soil,  e,g,  pro- 
ducing countless  varieties  of  vegetation,  the  same  clay  moulded 
by  the  potter's  manipulation  into  numberless  diversities  of  forms. 
Not  that  Brahma  can  be  infiuenced  by  material  phenomena  or  by 
the  qualities  of  matter,  for  in  truth  matter  is  an  error,  an  anomaly, 
and  the  material  world  is  an  illusion,  the  unreal  semblance  of  a 
vision  which  cannot  deceive  the  man  who  is  awake.' 

of  the  possible  nature  of  knowledge,  i^,  ita  existence  apart  from  any 
object  known,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  European  view,  which  regards 
knowledge  as  the  sjnihesiB  of  subject  and  object*  But  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  ifTuthesis  may  and  often  has  in  German  trans* 
cendentalism  assumed  a  form  in  which  subject  and  object  are  completely 
merged  in  an  indifference  or  identity,  so  that  each  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  the  other.  Nor  in  popular  religious  metaphysics,  so  far  as  they 
are  represented  by  Hymnologists,  is  the  Yedantist  conception  of  a  subject 
which  is  its  own  object  unknown.  Compare,  e^,  the  foUowing  lines  from 
a  well-known  hymn  in  HymTU  Ancient  and  Modem : 

*  When  heaven  and  earth  were  yet  unmade. 

When  Time  was  yet  unknown, 
Thou  in  Thy  bliss  of  majesty 
IHdgt  live  and  lave  alone.* 

>  Bruining,  Bijdrage^  &c.  p.  42.    Ck)lebrooke,  Euayt^  i.  p.  376. 

•  Bruining,  ibid,    CJolebrooke,  Bssayi,  i.  p.  385. 

a  <  De  voorstclling  der  wereld  is  eene  dwaling,  een  dioombeeld ;  zi j  is 
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As  the  supreme  source  of  all  tine  phenomena  and  all  the 
energies  exiRting  in  the  oniyerse,  Brahma  is  necessarily  the  cause 
of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  He  must,  therefore,  be  conceived  as 
inyoltmtarily  controlled  by  some  power  superior  to  himself,  as 
the  Olympian  Zeus  was  by  fate;  while  another  result  of  his 
diverse  energizing,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  contem- 
plative observer,  is  his  incomprehensibility.  Hence  it  is  said  '  to 
him  who  knows  him  Brahma  is  unknown,  he  is  known  only  to 
him  who  knows  him  not/  ^  Devout  and  conscious  ignorance  is 
thus  the  only  suitable  attitude  for  the  Yedantist  worshipper. 

What  is  a  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  Yedanta,  and  one 
on  which  it  differs  from  most  of  the  chief  schools  of  Hindu  thought, 
is  its  doctrine  as  to  human  souls.  These  are  regarded  as  parts 
of  Brahma — ^to  quote  Colebrooke  :  ^  *  Individual  souls,  emanating 
from  the  supreme  one,  are  likened  to  innumerable  sparks  issuing 
from  a  blazing  fira  From  him  they  proceed  and  to  him  they 
return,  being  of  the  same  essence,  the  soul  which  governs  the 
body  together  with  its  organs ;  neither  is  it  bom,  nor  does  it  die. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  substance ;  and  as  sudi  infinite,  im- 
mortal, intelligent,  sentient,  true. 

'  It  is  governed  by  the  supreme.  Its  activiiy  is  not  of  its 
essence,  but  inductive  through  its  organs :  as  an  artizan  taking 
his  tools  labours  and  undergoes  evil  and  pain,  but  laying  them 
aside  reposes,  so  is  the  soul  active  and  a  sufferer  by  means  of  its 
organs,  but  divested  of  them  and  returning  to  the  supreme  one, 
is  at  rest  and  is  happy.  It  is  not  a  free  and  independent  agent, 
but  made  to  act  by  the  supreme  one,  who  causes  it  to  do  in  one 
state  as  it  had  purposed  in  a  former  condition.  According  to  its 
predisposition  for  good  or  evil,  for  enjoined  or  forbidden  deeds,  it 
is  made  to  do  good  or  evil,  and  thus  it  has  retribution. for  previous 
works.  Yet  Brahma  is  not  the  author  of  evil ;  for  so  it  has  been 
from  eternity,  the  series  of  preceding  forms,  and  of  dispositions 
manifested  in  them,  has  been  infinite.' 

The  soul  is  encased  in  body  as  in  a  succession  of  sheaths.  The 
first  or  inner  case  is  the  intellectual,  ihe  next  is  the  mental.  The 
third  is  the  organic  or  vital  case ;  these  three  sheaths  constitute 
the  subtle  frame— the  Yedantist  analogue  of  the  'subtle  person '  of 
the  Sankhya  philosophy — which  attends  the  soul  in  its  transmi- 
grations. The  gross  body  which  it  animates  from  birth  to  death  in 
any  step  of  its  transmigrations  is  composed  of  the  coarse  elements, 

een  subject  ief  begrip  van  den  geest,  waaraan  niets  objectiefsbeantwoordt.' 
Braining,  Bydra^e,  p.  45. 

'  Braining,  &c.  p.  43.  '  Es9ayn,  i  p.  396. 
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^.  The  general  tenor  of  Yedantist  speculation  may  be  inferred 
from  these  remarks.  As  a  rule  it  is  marked  by  extreme  subtlety, 
by  excessive  subdivision,  and  by  a  predisposition  to  subordinate 
matter  to  spirit.  Turning  now  to  these  fireer  features  of  the 
Yedanta  which  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  our  subject,  we  find 
that  it  has  a  peculiar  and  elaborate  theory  of  ignorance.  Ignorance 
is  the  subjec'ive  form  and  collateral  of  matter.  Brahma  being 
intelligence  and  abstract  existence,  ignorance  and  matter  are 
necessarily  antagonistic  entities.  No  doubt  they  are  also  in- 
evitable on  the  hypothesis  of  a  creation,  for  it  is  through  ignorance 
that  the  creative  energy  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  rendered  pos- 
sible.^ 'Nor  is  it  less  inevitable  for  man,  for  without  this 
ignorance  the  soul  would  know  itself  to  be  Crod,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  God.  There  would  be  no  world.'  *  It  is,  therefore, 
this  ignorance  that  makes  the  world.  '  Hence,  it  is  defined  as  the 
potentia  (in  the  Aristotelian  sense)  of  the  phenomenal  world.'  * 
The  bearing  of  this  conception  on  human  knowledge  is  readily 
seen.  Man,  originally  a  portion  of  Brahma  or  infinite  intelligence, 
finds  in  the  actual  world  that  his  powers  are  circumscribed,  his 
native  proclivities  thwarted  by  phenomena,  and  by  the  physical 
faculties  which  enable  him  to  apprehend  them.  He  becomes 
conscious  that  his  soul  is  in  bondage,  and  that  the  only  mode  of 
deliverance — ^his  sole  means  of  reunion  with  the  primal  source  of 
Brahma — ^in  its  liberation  from  the  trammels  of  matter. 

The  Yedantist  starts  therefore  with  the  assumption  that  matter 
— the  visible  world — all  his  sensuous  perceptions — are  so  many 
sources  of  error,  fraud,  and  deceit.  He  must  procure  deliverance 
by  a  course  of  Sk^tical  repression  and  religious  asceticism.  His 
senses,  all  the  elaborate  physiological  machinery  which  connects 
him  with  the  outer  world  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  he  must  learn 
to  distrust.  His  appetites  and  emotions,  everything  that  ooi\joins 
him  with  phenomena  as  objects  of  feeling,  he  must  systematically 
repress.  To  his  enlightened  consciousness  the  world  must  present 
the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  iQusion,  against  whose  glamour  and 
deoeptiveness  he  is  required  persistently  to  struggle.  He  must 
regard  himself  as  a  spectator  watching  the  shifting  scenes  of  a 

*  Brnining,  &c  p.  49.  '  Ballantyne,  vt  mpra^  p.  xzxiii. 

•  <  De  onwetendheid  wordt  vervolgens  gedefinieerd  als  de  Potentia  der 
phan4>menale  tcereld  en  is  daardoor  als  bet  ware  weder  iets  materiSels 
geworden.  Door  die  onwetendheid  wordt  de  scheppende  werkzaamheid 
van  bet  Opperwezen  mogelijk  gemaakt,  want  daardoor  zijn  in  het  hoogste 
wezen  vereenlgd  de  volmaakte  rust,  die  zijn  eigenlijk  wezen  vormt,  en  de 
werkende  kracht,  die  onafscheidelijk  met  de  illusie  is  verbonden.'— Braining, 
p.  49  (who  remarks  oa  the  similarity  of  Spinoza's  doctrines),  nats  2. 
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theatre  and  in  perpetual  danger  of  mistaking  them  for  actual 
eventSy  or  like  a  man  who  in  sleep  takes  the  illusions  of  dream- 
land for  solid  substantial  realities. 

The  distinction  between  the  Vedantist  and  the  Greek  Skeptic 
as  to  the  distrust  of  ordinary  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it  common  to  each,  is  not  far  to  find.  The  Hellenic  thinker 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  caution.  To  the  Hindu  it 
appeared  a  solemn  religious  duty.  With  all  his  native  aptitude 
for  Skepticism,  his  keenness  in  discerning  errors  of  sensuous  per- 
ception or  ratiocination,  the  Greek  Skeptic,  if  we  except  Herakleitos 
as  doubtful,  never  attained  the  sublime  heights  of  disbelief  in  ob- 
jective existence  implied  in  the  Maya  of  the  Yedantists.  Although 
the  outer  world  might  occasion  mistakes  in  the  observer,  yet  to  the 
Greek  it  was  real  enough,  indeed  it  constituted  his  only  realm  of 
reality.  It  was  the  world  beyond  the  grave  that  he  regarded  aa 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial ;  whereas  to  the  Yedantist,  as  to  the 
Christian  mystic,  the  very  opposite  was  the  case.  To  him  the 
march  of  terrestrial  phenomena,  the  progress  of  events  in  his  own 
personal  experience,  were  all  as  unreal  as  the  scenes  of  a  phantasma- 
goria. He  delighted  to  probe  below  the  surface  of  phenomena  and 
to  reach  the  immanent  spirit  and  reality  underlying  them — ^to  get 
beneath  the  changes  of  time  to  the  durable  realm  of  eternity — as  if 
they  were  really  separable;  to  dive  below  the  material  universe 
into  the  fathomless  depths  of  infinite  space.  Matter,  his  experience, 
quickened  by  religious  fervour  and  transcendental  aptitudes,  assui^ 
him  was  subject  to  change,  fluctuation,  growth,  and  decay;  he 
posited  a  spiritual  entity  liable  to  none  of  those  vicissitudes.  His 
own  mental  being  was  also  the  object  of  change,  sensational,  intel- 
lectual, and  emotional,  the  plaything  of  an  environment  alien  to 
its  birth,  constitution,  and  destiny ;  and  he  therefore  endeavoured 
to  merge  it  in  the  infinite  being  of  reality.  This,  the  attainment 
of  Brahma,  was  the  common  haven  of  his  intellectual  search  for 
immutable  truth,  of  his  ethical  desire  for  supreme  perfection,  of 
his  devotional  aspiration  for  final  union  with  the  Supreme.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  gained  when  the  personal  cx)n8ciousne6s  became 
indistinct,  when  the  soul  recognised  herself  s  Brahma,  when  the 
boundary  line  between  subject  and  object  became  lost  in  a  hazy 
semi-consciousness  capable  of  distinguishing  nothing.^  To  effect 
this,  the  potent  agencies  of  religious  devotion,  mental  concentration, 
physical  asceticism,  were  employed.  Doubtless  the  result  of  these 
efforts  was  the  submerging  of  the  Hindu's  physical  environm^it  in  a 
diffused  and  misty  indistinctness,  resembling  probably  tiie  waning 
'  Comp.  Braining,  p.  85. 
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oonsdotumess  which  a  man  feels  when  going  to  sleep.  This  condi- 
tion, which  was  really  due  to  impaired  physical  powers  as  well  as 
to  intense  reflection  within  a  very  drcumscrihed  area,  presented 
itself  to  the  YedantiBt  as  a  partaking  of  Brahma — the  resolving 
of  the  individual  soul  into  the  All-spirit  of  the  universa  It  is 
the  same  stage  which  the  Buddhist,  with  perhaps  a  truer  percep- 
tion of  its  real  nature,  characterized  as  Nirvana,  in  other  words, 
annihilation. 

Estimated  from  the  intellectual  standpoint  of  our  own  day,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  Yedantist  mysticism  contains  so  many  elements 
of  mental  freedom  as  some  other  types  of  thought  we  have  inves- 
tigated. It  is  greatly  inferior,  for  instance,  to  the  philosophical  sus- 
pense of  the  Greek.  Uncertainty,  distrust  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
induced  in  the  Greek  an  addition  of  mental  energy.  The  per- 
petual equipoise  of  antagonisms  kept  his  intellect  in  a  state  of 
healthy  tension.  The  continued  oscillation  hetween  affirmation 
and  denial  implied  movement,  and  so  &ir  exercise,  whereas  doubt 
in  the  outer  world  was  the  Yedantist's  mode  of  attaining  m^ital 
passivity  and  somnolency.  Still  there  remained  the  important 
fact  that  man's  thought  was  constituted  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
truth  and  knowledge ;  that  existence  only  existed — if  the  tauto- 
logy be  allowed — by  means  of  its  actual  perception ;  that  thought 
and  being  were  conditional  and  commensurate  each  with  the 
other.  The  starting-point  was  therefore  individualistic  and  inde- 
pendent, whatever  might  be  said  of  the  mystical  goal  wherein  it 
terminated. 

The  result  of  this  rationcJistic  foundation  may  be  further 
traced  in  other  Yedantist  conceptions.  A  peculiar  stress  on  the 
text  of  the  Yeda  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  this  school  of 
thought.  Its  utterances  were  regarded  as  the  verbal  cause  of 
creation.  It  was  an  authoritative  emanation  from  Brahma.  But 
yet  the  independent  standpoint  of  the  Yedantists,  their  conception 
of  the  human  soul  as  a  part  of  Brahma,  saved  them  from  what 
might  be  termed  Yedalatry.  Hence  they  were  not  inclined  to 
silence  reason  in  the  interests  of  Scripture,  nor  to  take  each  single 
text  as  an  authoritative  iptte  dixUy  above  question  or  criticism. 
Such  a  position  would  indeed  have  cut  the  ground  from  beneath 
the  chief  aiiide  of  their  creed — the  identity  of  the  human  soul 
with  Brahma.  They  therefore  discriminated  between  spirit  and 
letter,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  verbal  fetters  or  to  have  their 
spiritual  freedom  nullified  by  textual  restraints.' 

Another  result  of  a  similar  kind  was  the  spiritualization  of  their 
*  Colebrooke,  EttaySi  i.  375.    Ck>mp.  Braining,  p.  28. 
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worship,  its  freedom  from  dogmatic  and  merely  didactic  proposi- 
tions. To  the  highly  cultivated,  transcendental  apperceptions  of 
the  Yedantist,  the  limitations  of  written  language  must  have  been 
as  embarrassing  as  those  derived  from  a  material  universe,  and  their 
worship  seems  to  have  been  singularly  free  from  tenets  of  a  harsh  and 
arbitrary  character.  It  was  also  subjective  in  its  nature,  making 
its  object,  not  interested  interferences  with  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
but  the  religious  edification  of  the  worshipper.  Even  the  denial 
of  the  free-will  of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  ascription  of  all  its 
acts  to  the  Supreme  Being,  helped,  together  with  the  doctiine  of  its 
identity  with  Brahma,  to  confirm  and  intensify  rather  than  repress 
its  spiritual  freedom.' 

Nor,  in  enumerating  the  free  aspects  of  Yedantism,  must  we 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  effect  of  its  belief  in  the  soul's  final 
perfection  as  a  deliverance  from  all  material  restraints,  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  matter  which  in  reality  was  ignorance.  It  was 
something  to  have  affirmed  that  redemption  consisted  in  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  that  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  fSaculties 
alone  could  men  gain  freedom  and  Brahma.  No  doubt  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Yedantist  was  di£ferent  from  that  which  we  understand 
by  the  term.  Its  tendencies  were  negative  rather  than  positive, 
destructive  rather  than  constructive,  and  its  aim  was  a  mystic 
passivity  in  whicb  the  individual  appeared  to  be  lost.  But  what- 
ever disadvantages  pertain  to  such  a  belief  by  reason  of  inordinate 
introspection,  of  intellectual  numbness  in  its  later  stages,  of  defec- 
tive physical  energy,  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  knowledge  and  humanity,  and  of  counteracting 
dogmatism  regarded  as  an  ab-exti-a  importation.  These  advantages, 
indeed,  Yedantism  shares  with  every  system  of  idealism  and  intro- 
spective independence.  In  common  with  other  Hindu  modes  of 
thought,  it  affords  an  illustration  of  the  important  part  played  by 
virtual  Skepticism  in  every  scheme  of  transcendental  thought.  Its 
ultimate  issue,  the  complete  interfusion  of  subject  and  object,  of  the 
human  soul  and  Brahma,  was  a  standpoint  which,  though  dissimilar 
from  other  goals  of  Skepticism,  e,g.  the  Ataraxia  of  the  Greek 
Skeptic,  was  just  as  impatient  of  arbitrary  and  authoritative  dic- 
tation from  without.  It  was  a  dogma  so  far  Skeptical  that  it  was 
absolutely  destiiictive  of  all  dogmas  excepting  itself. 

*  We  have  the  same  causes  productive  of  the  same  effects  in  the 
religious  philosophy  of  Malebrandie. 
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IV. 

Although  Buddhism  is  not  generally  classed  among  Hindu 
modes  of  thought,  no  sketch  of  Oriental  Skepticism  would  be  com- 
plete that  took  no  account  of  what  may  claim  to  be  its  most  strik- 
ing manifestation.  In  Buddhism  we  are  confronted  with  a  scheme  of 
dogmatic  negation  which  is  not  only  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  one 
of  the  most  widely  extended  of  the  religions  of  humanity.  To  me  the 
phenomena  seems  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  records  of  philo- 
sophical unfaith.  In  ancient  Greece  and  in  modem  Europe  we  have 
unbelievers  and  Atheists  as  individuals,  and  occasionally  in  schools, 
but  here  is  an  elaborate  scheme  of  the  blankest  negation  which 
reckons  as  its  adherents  no  less  a  number  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  million  human  beings.  Nor  is  its  extent  as  a  principle 
of  Negation  less  remarkable  than  its  wide  diffusion.  The  total  sus- 
pense of  the  Greek  Skeptic,  the  Free-thought  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
most  n^ative  among  modem  schemes  of  thought,  all  pale  into  ntter 
insignificance  compared  with  Buddhist  Nihilism.  All  the  schools 
of  Hindu  thought  represent  varying  phases  of  doubt.  We  find  in 
them  denial  of  creation,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  ordinary  modes 
of  knowledge,  of  material  existence;  but  in  each  case  there  is  a 
reserve  of  belief  in  something,  if  in  nothing  else  at  least  in  infinite 
spirit  and  in  human  consciousness.  But  in  Buddhism  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left,  or  I  should  say  absolute  nothing  alone  is 
left.  The  universe  is  swept  clean  of  all  conceivable  objects  of  &dth, 
and  a  clearance  no  less  complete  is  effected  of  all  subjects  of  faith. 
The  Buddhist  has  one  deity,  one  sole  object  of  contemplation,  one 
sole  article  of  belief,  one  motive  of  his  energies,  one  single  object 
of  his  aspiration,  and  that  is — Nothingness.  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  unfitness  of  negative  modes  of  thought  for  certain 
nations  or  epochs  or  under  given  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be 
asserted  in  the  fsuoe  of  Buddhism  that  n^ation  even  of  an  extreme 
kind  cannot  claim  a  prominent  place  among  the  convictions  of 
humanity.  Nor  is  our  wonderment  at  such  a  phenomenon  lessened 
when  we  come  to  investigate  it  further,  for  we  find  that  so  far  from 
an  utter  denial  of  beliefe  almost  universally  held  among  men  operat- 
ing detrimentally  to  Buddhists,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  religion  of 
negation  has  contributed  to  the  civilization  and  enlightenment  of 
not  a  few  of  the  Eastern  races  among  whom  it  has  been  disseminated ; 
while  as  to  its  efiect  on  ethical  practice,  no  religion,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Christianity,  has  a  purer  code  of  morals  than  Buddhism. 
We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the  protest  of  history  and  of  indis- 
putable fact  against  the  allegation  so  often  made  that  morality  is 
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iinder  all  drcamstances  ajid  among  all  peoples  so  inseparably  joined 
to  definite  theological  belie&  that  it  cannot  exist  without  their 
authentication  and  support. 

The  mythical  but  in  many  respects  beautiful  legend  of  Sakya 
Muni  is  too  well  known  in  modem  literature  to  need  recapitulation 
at  our  hands.  A  prince,  inspired  by  the  physical  evils  of  humanity, 
especially  by  its  liability  to  sickness,  old  age,  and  death,  conceives  the 
purpose  of  liberating  his  fellow-  men  from  these  various  ills.  Finding, 
however,  that  these  are  necessary  incidents  of  existence,  his  project 
assumes  the  audacious  but  indisputably  thorough  form  of  minimiz- 
ing their  source,  in  other  words,  of  suppressing  those  feelings,  impulses, 
and  energies  which  constitute  the  prominent  features  of  vitality.  He 
thus  endeavours,  and  this  is  the  main  object  of  his  teaching,  to  induce 
an  emotional  and  intellectual  passivity,  a  condition  of  self-n^ation 
hardly  distinguishable  from  death.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because 
in  common  with  other  Hindu  thinkers  Sakya  Muni  also  believes 
in  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  existence  by  means  of  transmigra- 
tions. His  conception  of  entire  freedom  is  therefore  a  state  of  absolute 
extinction,  which  he  calls  Nirvana.  We  thus  perceive  that  the 
Buddha's  search  was  not  so  much  for  intellectual  as  for  what  he 
esteemed  practical  truth,  the  deliverance  of  men  from  the  miseries  of 
life  and  repeated  births.  No  doubt  existence  presented  itself  to  him 
as  in  a  sense  erroneous,  not  as  being,  like  the  Maya  of  the  Yedantist, 
an  illusion,  but,  in  Schopenhauer's  meaning,  *  a  uselessly  interrupt- 
ing episode  in  the  blissful  repose  of  nothingness.'  Truth  in  Sakya 
Muni's  conception  was  the  synonym  of  absolute  negation ;  for  this 
alone  was  permanent  and  unchangeable.  Every  mode  of  existence 
being  a  departure  from  this  truth  was  of  necessity  a  falsehood. 
Hence  the  pursuits  of  mankind,  their  ideas,  opinions,  passions,  and 
wishes,  were  proved  to  be  fake.  They  emphasized  and  rendered  obtru- 
sive the  existence  which  was  itself  a  lie,  besides  adding  to  its  inevit- 
able unhappiness.  To  a  certain  extent  Sakya  Muni  endeavoured  to 
divert  all  these  human  passions  and  desires  by  concentrating  them 
on  the  nothingness  which  was  the  sole  deity  and  heaven  of  his  faith, 
but  the  concentration  was  in  point  of  fiict  only  another  mode  of  repree- 
sion.  The  disciple's  culminating  point  of  excellence  was  gained  when 
the  aspiration  was  lost  in  the  nothingness  it  desired.  The  attempt, 
though  impossible,  was  characterized  by  such  inimitable  daring, 
such  a  superb  contempt  for  the  ordinary  convictions  of  mankind, 
that  one  cannot  help  admiring  it.  Undoubtedly  there  could  be  no 
error  or  pain  or  any  other  evil  without  existence.  No  expedient 
can  be  so  effective  in  preventing  visual  error  as  destroying  one's 
eyesight,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  totally  deaf  to  hear 
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falsely.  All  the  misleading  perceptions  and  inferences  on  which 
Greek  and  other  Skeptics  laid  such  stress  had  the  gronnd  cut  from 
heneath  them  by  such  an  unconditional  negation  as  that  of  Sakya 
Muni's.  If  the  negation  propounded  as  a  dc^pna  really  included 
itself,  just  as  Greek  Skepticism  was  held  to  involve  its  own  self- 
destruction,  that  was  a  comparatively  small  matter.  If  it  involved 
a  palpable  contradiction  of  sensation  and  conscionsness,  the  con- 
sequence was  stiU  less.  The  aspirant  after  absolute  nothingness 
might  have  grimly  retorted  that  he  had  no  wish  to  save  from 
ultimate  annihilation  even  his  own  dialectical  weapons.  Besides 
which,  all  philosophers,  even  those  whose  designs  are  not  nihilistic 
but  dogmatic,  show  an  admirable  capacity  for  ignoring  both  material 
and  mental  objections  to  their  conclusions,  and  from  their  very 
standpoint  Buddhist  thinkers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  charges  of 
gross  self-contradiction. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission — ^the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  of  extinction — the  great  Indian  Liberator  had  to  oppose 
the  influence  of  the  Brahmans,  and  especially  to  break  the  yoke 
of  the  dogmatic  and  ritual  chains  by  which  they  had  so  long  held 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  slavery.  From  the  Brahmanical  point 
of  view,  he  is,  therefore,  a  Skeptic  and  a  Free-thinker,  one  who 
opposed  himself  to  the  religious  usages  and  traditions  of  his 
ancestors,  while  he  in  return  characterized  his  foes  as  hypocrites, 
charlatans,  the  interested  protectors  of  error,  fraud,  and  ignorance. 
Not  that  Buddhism  drfiered  from  Brahmanism  as  to  their  common 
possession  of  the  starting-points  of  all  Hindu  speculation.  Both 
agreed,  e.g»  as  to  existence  being  an  evil,  as  to  the  supreme 
necessity  of  deliverance  from  it,  not  only  in  the  present  but  in 
the  future.  They  differed  only  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  object.  The  Brahmans  inculcated  sacnflces,  ritual  ob- 
servances, implicit  submission  to  the  text  of  the  Vedas,  a  defe- 
rential r^ard  to  their  own  priestly  traditions,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  their  sacred  persons — in  a  word,  they  enjoined 
those  ideas,  principles,  and  tendencies  which  are  usually  comprised 
in  the  term  sacerdotalism.  Sakya  Muni,  on  the  other  hand,  start- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  a  moralist  and  philosopher,  demanded 
self-discipline,  the  forcible  suppression  of  all  passions  and  desires, 
whatever  disturbed  the  even  current  of  existence.  To  attain  this 
he  devised  a  routine  of  singular  efficacy  for  his  purposes,  derived 
from  his  own  experience  and  indicating  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  motives  which  mostly  govern  human  conduct.  He  suggested  to 
his  disciples  self-imposed  austerities  and  incessant  contemplation. 
There  was  thus  a  radical  diflerence  between  the  dependence  on 
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the  external  means,  offices,  and  perbons  which  the  Brahmans 
taught  and  the  self-reliant  individualism  which  formed  a  main 
principle  of  Buddhist  thought.  Another  important  distinction 
between  them  belongs  to  their  modes  of  promulgating  their 
respectLve  creeds.  The  Brahmans,  like  all  ancient  sacerdotal 
castes,  adopted  the  high  authoritative  tone  becoming  their  profes- 
sion of  being  the  exclusive  possessors  of  divine  revelation,  whereas 
Sakya  Muni  propagated  his  doctrine  by  preaching,^  or  in  other 
words  by  reasoned  persuasion.  This  is  one  among  several  points 
of  similarity  in  which  he  has  been  likened  to  the  Ptotestant 
B«formers  in  their  attitude  against  Boman  Catholicism.  Nor 
was  it  only  against  the  dominant  priesthood  that  Sakya  Muni 
waged  his  war  ci  liberation.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  move- 
ment he  initiated  was  moi'e  social  than  religious.  TTIa  repudifib- 
tion  of  the  caste  system,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  declaration  of  human  equality  that  India  had 
ever  received.'  Nor  was  his  doctrine  of  human  liberty  less  effective 
against  the  tyranny  ci  Indian  princes.'  Ev:en  his  main  position 
of  the  evil  of  existence  and  the  desirability  of  its  termination, 
however  benumbing  to  the  energies  of  the  individual  believer,  was 
clearly  a  manifestation  of  hostility  to  'the  powers  that  be,*  and  hence 
indirectly  subserved  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  There  was  also 
in  Buddhism  the  distinction  of  superior  disinterestedness  (another 
point  of  resemblance  to  the  Protestant  Heformation).  Instead  of 
being  indebted  for  spiritual  guidance  and  final  emancipation  to  the 
interested  and  well-paid  labours  of  the  priesthood,  his  followers  had 
to  achieve  their  deliverance  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  His 
apostles  were  all  like  himself  mendicants,  but  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  calling  were  rigidly  forbidden  to  ask  for  alms  or  food. 
Quite  in  harmony  with  the  entire  mental  independence  fostered 
by  Buddhism  is  its  rejection  of  the  Vedas.*  I  do  not  mean 
that,  like  the  Sankhya  and  even  the  Yedanta,  it  made  free  with 
the  sacred  text,  for  it  went  further  and  denied  unreservedly  its 
authoritative  character.  Instead  of  this,  Buddhists  took  the 
personal  teaching  of  their  founder  as  their  standard  of  feiith.  It 
may  be  granted  that  the  personal  authority  of  Sakya  Muni  as- 
sumed after  a  time  an  unduly  dogmatic  aspect,  but  no  one  who 
knows  the  influence  of  the  Yedas  on  orthodox  Hindu  thought 

1  Bnmouf,  in  his  Introducftio7i  a  VHistcire  du  Buddhisme,  p.  194,  points 
ont  that  Sakya  Muni  was  the  first  Indian  teacher  who  made  disciples  by 
preaching. 

«  Bnmouf,  Introd.  pp.  149-61.  •  Oomp.  Bnmouf,  Introd.  p.  199. 

*  Bnmonf,  Introd,  p.  647. 
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will  dispute  that  the  rejection  of  its  divine  authority  in  the 
narrow  sense  in  which  it  was  affirmed  hj  the  Brahmans  was 
essentially  a  contribution  to  mental  and  religious  freedom. 

Thus,  whatever  its  defects  as  an  instrument  of  culture  and 
civilization  as  we  understand  the  terms,  we  must  allow  that  most 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  Buddhism  operated  in  the  direction 
of  liberty  and  in  opposition  to  Dogma.  Like  Kapila,  from  whom 
he  perhaps  derived  his  Free-thinking  and  Skeptical  inspiration, 
Sakya  Muni  occupies  in  Hindu  speculation  an  analogoas  position 
to  that  of  Sokrates  in  Hellenic  philosophy.  He  is  a  protester 
against  the  religious  creed  and  the  social  system  and  traditions  of 
his  country.  He  conceives  and  promulgates  his  teaching  in  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-men,  for  Sakya  Muni  is  moved  by  the  pain 
as  Sokrates  is  by  the  false  knowledge  of  mankind.  Both  agree 
also  in  making  the  individual  his  own  self-centre  of  knowledge, 
distrusting  and  dissolving  as  much  as  possible  the  connecting 
Unks  of  sensation  which  join  him  to  the  outer  world,  concentrating 
his  thought  on  his  inner  being,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
self-absorption  of  extreme  idealism  in  the  case  of  the  Greek,  and 
for  Nii'vana  in  that  of  the  Buddha.  Buddhism  thus  made  the 
emancipation  of  humanity  the  supreme  aim  of  its  efibrts ;  and  if 
it  carried  this  notion  of  freedom  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Greek 
and  Hindu  thought,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  it  synonymous 
with  extinction,  this  was  an  error  necessitated  by  the  Hindu 
standpoint,  and  the  Pessimism  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  their 
thought.  Buddhism  is  indeed  only  the  logical  outcome  of  Indian 
speculation,  and  Nirvana  itself  only  a  stage  or  two  beyond  the 
termini  of  most  other  lines  of  Hindu  philosophy.*  Nor  is  it  un- 
important to  notice  the  similarity  of  methods  by  which  Sokrates 
arrived  at  his  suspense,  and  Sakya  Muni  attained  Nirvana.  In 
both  cases  the  progress  was  through  knowledge.  Sokrates  taught 
that  the  advance  of  healthy  knowledge  involved  a  growing  con- 
viction of  ignorance,  and  in  this  conviction  when  complete  he 
found  the  highest  wisdom.  Such  a  condition  he  described  in 
his  own  case  as  knowledge  of  nothing.  Similarly,  by  concentrated 
thought  and  devout  contemplation,  Sakya  Muni  attained  a  mental 
vacuity  still  more  profound,  one  in  which  not  merely  conscious 
knowledge  but  life  itself  appeared  extinguished.  So  that  the 
nothing  in  which  the  research  of  the  Greek  thinker  ended  be- 
came intensified  and,  if  the  paradox  be  allowed,  embodied  in  the 
entity  or  non-entity — ^nothingness,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Sakya 
Muni. 

But  though  the  final  scope  of  Buddhism  be  thus  a  negation  so 
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blank  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  conceivability,  like 
so  many  other  systems  of  a  negative  kind,  it  is  based  upon 
dogmatism.  The  four  primary  tenets  which  may  be  said  to 
form  the  creed  of  the  Buddhist  are  :  1.  Existence  of  pain ;  2.  The 
passions  and  desires  partake  of  pain ;  3.  Pain  ceases  by  Nirvana  j 
while  the  4th  sets  forth  the  road  or  means  of  arriving  at  Nirvana. 
These  are  the  bases  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  this  is  its  mode 
ci  affirming  the  indecomposable  facts  of  consciousness.  Pain, 
with  its  concomitants  of  intense  feeling  and  perception,  was  to 
Sakya  Muni  the  equivalent  of  sensation,  and  therefore  of  life. 
Indeed,  the  Pessimistic  views  of  existence  which  he  shared  with 
most  other  Hindu  thinkers  served  to  make  the  painful  aspect  of 
life  more  familiar  than  any  other.  He  would  perhaps  have 
slightly  modified  the  Cartesian  axiom,  and  instead  of  saying, 
*  Cogito,  ergo  sum,'  would  have  said, '  I  feel  pain,  therefore  I  exist.' 
Of  course  consciousness  is  in  either  case  the  elementary  principle, 
which  is  assumed  for  the  time  being  to  be  proof  to  analysis^ 
though  the  Ego  beyond  which  Descartes  thought  it  impossible  to 
go  was  only  a  transition  stage  in  the  Buddha's  subtle  and  daring 
progress  to  self-extinction. 

But  as  a  starting-point  existence  was  the  problem  which  the 
Buddha  set  himself  to  solve,  and  the  solution  of  which  he  found 
in  annihilation.  Not  that  he  regarded  the  problem  from  the 
physicist  point  of  view,  whence  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of 
Greece  attacked  it.  To  Sakya  Muni  as  to  other  Indian  philo^ 
sophers  all  existence  was  merged  in  humanity.  All  life  was  only 
human  life  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  the  individual  life  of  man 
was  but  a  unit  in  an  infinite  numerical  series.  This  fact  made 
the  study  of  human  existence  of  paramount  importance.  One 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  Buddhist  £uth  describes  the  different 
categories  or  stages  of  being  which  are  supposed  to  stand  to  each 
other  in  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  They  are  as  follows :  1.  Ignor- 
ance or  Nothingness;  2.  Concepts  or  Ideas;  3.  Consciousness; 
4.  Name  and  Form ;  5.  Six  seats  of  sensible  qualities  and  manas 
(heart);  6.  Contact;  7.  Sensation;  8.  Desire;  9.  Attachment; 
10.  Birth;  11.  Existence;  12.  Old  Age  and  Death.  The  series 
is  remarkable,  not  only  as  manifesting  the  psychological  acuteness 
which  diBtinguishes  all  Hindu  thought,  but  because  the  first  nine, 
which  represent  progressive  stages  in  human  knowledge,  are  re- 
garded as  conditions  of  existence,  and  hence  made  to  precede 
birth.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  Buddhist  theory,  that  a  man's 
actual  life,  even  when  terminated  by  Nirvana,  is  only  the  last  of 
an  infinite  number  of  existences  which  he  has  already  passed 
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through.  These  twelve  categories,  with  the  four  primary  truths 
already  mentioned,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  dogmatic  system  of 
early  Buddhism.  In  reality,  however.  Buddhism  is  a  creed  ci 
one  articla  Categories  of  existence  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  can  have  only  a  subordinate  interest  for  persons  whose 
main  belief  as  well  as  chief  aspiration  is  non-existence.  At  most 
such  articles  of  faith  are  only  like  the  basis  of  many  another 
doubting  and  n^ative  belief  iotended  to  be  provisional,  and  to 
give  way  before  the  destructive  issues  it  eventually  raises.  Indeed, 
few  creeds  contain  more  contradictions  and  divergent  principles 
than  Buddhism. 

There  seems  a  curious  parallel  in  the  circumstance  that  a  tree 
inquiring  anti-dogmatic  movement  opposed  to  the  popular  creed 
should  in  India,  as  in  Greece,  be  associated  with  a  reformed  code 
of  morals,  and  that  in  both  instances  Ethics  should  assert  ite 
authority  independently  of  religious  sanctions.  Just  as  Sokrates 
taught  that  virtue  was  itself  supreme  and  needed  no  adventitious 
sanction  from  any  external  or  supernatural  authority,  so  Eapila 
and  Sakya  Mimi  both  insisted  on  the  strict  performance  of  all 
human  duties  without  the  acknowledgment  of  a  deity.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  Hindu  thinkers  did  not  rise  to  those  heights 
of  unconditional  morality  to  which  other  philosophers,  e.g,  Sokrates 
and  Kant,  attained.  Kapila  inculcated  virtue  as  a  means  <^ 
emancipating  the  soul  from  the  shackles  of  matter,  and  Bar- 
th^lemy  St.  Hilaire  well  sums  up  the  scope  of  Buddhism  in  the 
words : '  It  guides  men  to  eternal  salvation,  or  rather  to  the  nothing- 
ness which  it  confounds  with  it,  by  the  road  of  virtue,  knowledge, 
and  austerities.'  ^  No  doubt  to  our  minds  the  cultivation  of  virtue 
as  a  means  and  path  to  nothingness  does  not  present  itself  as  an 
incentive  of  a  very  forcible  kind ;  but  to  the  Hindu,  with  impatience 
of  existence  so  deeply  engrained  in  his  character,  it  was  clearly  a 
highly  efficient  persuasive.  For  this  reason  Buddhism  must  be 
admitted  to  have  a  deficient  sense  of  virtue  and  goodness  oon- 
sidered  as  their  own  enda,^  With  this  abatement  we  must  allow 
the  substantive  excellence  of  Buddhist  Ethics.  Of  its  founder  St. 
Hilaire  remarks:  <  Je  n*h^te  pas  k  ajouter  que,  sauf  le  Christ  tout 
seul,  il  n'est  point,  parmi  les  fondateurs  de  religion,  de  figure  plus 
pure  ni  plus  touchante  que  celle  du  Bouddha.  Sa  vie  n'a  point  de 
tache.  Son  constant  h^roisme  ^gale  sa  conviction ;  et  si  la  th^rie 
qu'il  prdconise  est  fausse,  les  exemples  personnels  qu'il  donne  sont 
irr^prochables.    II  est  le  module  achev^  de  toutes  les  vertus  qu'il 

*  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  ReUgion^  p.  142. 

•  Comp.  B,  St.  Hilaire,  ut  «(pm,  p.  164. 
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pr6che;  son  abn^tion,  sa  oharit6,  son  inalt^ble  douceur,  ne  se 
dementent  point  un  seul  instant,'  ^  &c;  and  of  the  system  which 
Sakya  Mnni  founded  a  still  more  eminent  authority  '  informs  us 
that  'its  moral  code  taken  by  itself  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
which  the  world  has  eyer  known.'  '  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend/ 
says  a  distinguished  French  writer,  'how  men  not  assisted  by  reve- 
lation could  have  soared  so  high  and  approached  so  near  to  the 
truth.'  '  Besides  the  five  commandments/  to  quote  Max  Miiller, 
'  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  lie,  not  to 
get  drunk,  every  shade  of  vice,  hypocrisy,  anger,  pride,  suspicion^ 
greediness,  gossiping,  cruelty  to  animals,  is  guarded  against  by 
special  precepts.  Among  the  virtues  recommended,  we  find  not 
only  reverence  of  parents,  care  for  children,  submission  to  authority, 
gratitude,  moderation  in  time  of  prosperity,  submission  in  time  of 
trial,  equanimity  at  all  times,  but  virtues  unknown  in  any  heathen 
system  of  morality,  such  as  the  duty  of  forgiving  insults  and  not 
rewarding  evil  with  evil.  All  virtues,  we  are  told,  spring  from 
Maitri,  and  this  Maitri  can  only  be  translated  by  charity  or  love.' ' 
A  peculiarity  of  this  charity  in  Buddhist  teaching  is  its  free  exten- 
sion to  the  whole^of  humanity.  This  was  the  motive-principle 
by  which  it  was  enabled  to  subvert  for  a  time  the  iniquitous  and 
iyrannical  caste-system,^  and  therewith  to  effect  the  greatest  social 
revolution  ever  experienced  in  India.  Nor  among  Buddhist  virtues 
must  we  forget  to  enumerate  the  detestation  of  lying  in  all  its 
phases  which  it  inculcates. 

But  it  is  not  with  its  moral  excellences  so  much  as  its  philo- 
sophical conclusions  that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  Buddhism 
has  given  rise  to  many  types  of  Negation,  as  we  might  indeed 
have  anticipated  from  its  apotheosiB  of  annihilation,  for  we  reach 
in  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist  the  culminating  point  of  negative 
doubt,  just  as  in  the  Greek  suspense  we  attain  the  extreme  point 
of  pure  Skepticism.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  is  instructive,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  race  to  which  they  severally  belong.  To  the 
Greek  every  aspect  of  nature  and  life  was  replete  with  activity 
and  enjoyment.  In  the  free  exercise  of  his  mental  &culties  he 
found  as  great  delight  as  in  the  physical  contests  of  the  palaestra. 
Bis  Ataraxia  or  philosophic  serenity  consisted  in  ike  equipoising 

»  Ze  Bouddha  et  $a  Religion,  Introd.  p.  v. 
*  Max  Muller,  Chipffrom  a  Oerma/n  Work»hopy\,  p.  220. 
»  IHd,  p.  221. 

«  Qomp.  Bumonf,  Introd,  p.  205.  B.  St.  Hilaire,  Ze  Bouddha,  &c. 
pp.  144, 146. 
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of  discrepant  and  antagonistic  beliefs.  The  Hindu,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  all  nature  and  existence  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  to 
be  minimized,  thwarted,  and  repressed,  or  else  escaped  from  with . 
all  possible  celerity.  His  highest  attainment  and  greatest  delight 
was  a  state  not  of  stolid  but  intelligent  passivity.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  in  his  mode  of  thought  that  he  thus 
attempted  to  unite  what  was  really  incompatible — ^the  acquisition 
by  knowledge,  study,  and  contemplation  of  an  immobility  dose 
akin  to  intellectual  inanition.  No  doubt  it  was  the  appetitive 
part  of  his  being  that  he  was  especially  desirous  of  subduing — 
the  desires,  passions,  impulses,  and  volitions  that  disturbed  his 
equanimity ;  but  such  a  treatment  based  upon  physical  austerities 
must  in  reality  have  affected  his  intellectual  powers.  The  placid 
serenity  and  passionless  quietude  attained  by  a  persistent  repression 
of  all  vital  energy  is  only  purchasable  at  a  cost  of  some  portion 
of  vitality  itself.  Indeed,  perfect  Nirvana  is  synonymous  with 
death,  or  rather  with  extinction.  There  was,  however,  an  inferior 
kind  in  the  power  of  the  living.  This  consisted  in  the  imperturbable 
calm  generated  by  asceticism  and  devout  contemplation.  The 
Buddhist  employed  all  his  efforts  to  force  the  different  currents  of 
his  sensations  and  passions  into  one  single  channel.  Shutting  eyes 
and  ears  to  the  outer  world,  he  concentrated  all  his  faculties  of 
mind  and  body  on  the  contemplation  of  eternal  nothingness.  The 
tension  of  abstraction  by  which  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this  has 
scarce  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  able  to  conceive  nothingness  as  an  independent  entity 
so  much  as  that  he  took  from  all  existing  objects  within  his  cog- 
nizance the  attribute  of  existence.  Thus  wherever  he  saw  matter, 
he  conceived  empty  space,  while  all  existing  beings  he  imagined  as 
non-existing,  even  himself  with  his  consciousness,  experience,  Ac 
he  reckoned  as  not  really  living,  but  as  merely  possessing  so  much 
vitality  of  a  vague  kind  as  enabled  him  to  affirm  his  actual  non- 
existence. With  his  perpetual  austerities  and  depressed  energies 
he  had  little  difficulty  in  reaching  such  a  stage  of  semi-animation. 
We  must  suppose  that  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  mental  conviction 
partook  of  this  physical  inanition.  Indeed,  whatever  its  advan- 
tages in  inducing  such  a  view  of  existence  and  of  the  perpetual 
transmigrations  to  which  all  living  beings  were  subject  as  would 
justify  the  disgust  with  life  which  was  the  Primum  Mobile  of 
Buddhist  speculation,  as  a  qualification  for  final  extinction  know- 
ledge was  quite  superfluous.  To  the  Buddhist,  as  to  his  distant 
relative  the  Hebrew  Koheleth,  there  was  no  device  nor  know- 
ledge in  the  grave.     Moreover,  as  forming  part  of  existence  by 
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being  an  attribute  of  human  beings,  knowledge  itself  was  tainted 
with  the  pollution  which  attached  to  everything  living. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  theoretical  completeness  of  the 
Skeptical  negation  of  Buddhism  and  its  Nirvana.  A  Skepticism 
which  destroys  everything  and  whidoL  believes  only  in  nothingness 
is  clearly  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  negative  thought.  Nor  is  it  any 
tangible  objection  to  such  an  hypothesis  that  it  is  self-destructive. 
This  the  Buddhist  would  willingly  allow ;  nay  more,  he  would 
r^ard  the  fact  as  a  confirmation  of  his  doctrine.  For  if  he 
admitted  ihe  proofs  of  his  own  existence  to  be  beyond  question, 
he  would  be  positing  in  the  realm  of  nothingness  a  demonstrable 
existence,  in  other  words,  he  would  be  destroying  it.  Whatever 
seemed  to  him  to  exist  went  no  further  than  mere  seeming.  The 
world  itself  was  in  this  respect  only  a  gigantic  unveracity,  in 
which  the  ignorant  might  possibly  believe,  but  which  the  en- 
lightened saw  in  its  true  character  of  inaneness  and  vacuity — to 
use  the  favourite  Hindu  simile — like  the  hollow  of  a  drum.  Pure 
Skeptics,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  carry  their  unbelief  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  consciousness.  It  was  they  themselves 
who  were  unable  to  discover  truth ;  of  the  powers  of  others  they 
dared  not  predicate  dogmatically.  Fyrrhonists,  advancing  a  stage 
further,  maintained  truth  to  be  indiscoverable,  not  only  by  them- 
selves but  by  all  beings  similarly  constituted.  But  Buddhism 
advanced  far  beyond  both :  it  took  away  the  standpoint  of  the 
Skeptic  by  denying  his  consciousness,  while  to  the  Pyrrhonist's 
denial  of  truth  it  replied  by  a  denial  of  everything.  The  ordinary 
*  common  sense '  of  humanity  might  well  stand  aghast  at  a  nega- 
tion so  absolutely  blank,  at  a  vacuity  so  universal.  Were  it  not 
for  the  evidence  which  the  history  of  philosophy  affords  of  die 
power  of  the  intellect  under  given  circumstances  to  eliminate 
whatever  is  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  from  the  sphere  of  its 
convictions,  added  to  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  the  Hindu 
passed  from  matter  to  spirit,  and  from  spirit  to  matter,  without 
apparently  recognizing  any  inherent  distinction  between  them, 
such  a  measureless  negation  would  seem  impossible.  But  for 
my  part  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  aa  a  result  of  the 
various  means  they  employed  for  the  purpose,  the  persuasion  of 
nothingness  as  the  sole  existence  was  really  attained,  and  con- 
scientiously held.  What  seem  to  us  contradictions  between  the 
belief  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  volitions,  acts,  and  perceptions  of 
his  ordinary  life  were  evidently  not  contradictions  for  him.  With 
an  introspective  power  maintained  by  constant  exercise  at  a  high 
rate  of  activity  and  comprehension,  he  contrived,  as  did  also  the 
VOL.  I.  F  F 
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Yedantist,  so  to  dLsooimt  and  subtilize  the  factors  of  his  personal 
existence  that  the  outer  world  was  for  him  just  as  shadowy  and 
phantasmal  as  a  scene  of  dreamland.  It  is  usual  to  compare 
with  this  super-subtle  thought  of  the  Buddhist  the  efforts  and 
aims  of  Christian  mystics,  and  with  the  Nirrana  of  the  former 
the  ecstassy  of  the  latter,  but  there  seems  to  me  a  radical  distinc- 
tion between  them.  The  object  of  the  Buddhist  was  to  realize 
and  rest  in  nothingness.  The  mystic,  on  the  contrary,  aspired  to 
lose  his  being  in  God  regai'ded  as  a  living  personality.  The  first 
was  a  passion  for  death,  the  second  for  higher  and  fuUer  life.  On 
the  individuality  of  the  persons  concerned  perhaps  the  effects 
were  not  very  dissimilar.  In  each  case  we  may  assume  that  if 
not  lost  it  was  half-merged  in  a  vague,  diffused  sentiment,  as 
well  as  sustained  by  methods  of  a  more  or  less  violent  and  arti- 
ficial kind. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  roughly  the  relation 
which  Hindu  speculation  has  to  Hebrew  and  Hellenic  thought.  It 
may  be  said  to  combine  the  special  attributes  of  both,  for  it  unites 
the  religiousness  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  philosophical  acumen 
of  the  Greek.  As  a  rule,  its  methods  and  objects  of  research 
are  presented  as  sacred  duties.  It  asserts  the  noble  principle 
of  Scotus  Erigena :  *  Philosophy  is  true  religion,  and  religion  true 
philosophy.'  To  the  old  Hebrew  thinker  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  theocracy  knowledge  was  regarded  as  a  curse,  a 
malign  importation  of  the  adversary  of  the  Hebrew  Jahve ;  while 
all  tilie  Hindu  schools  regarded  it  as  a  means  of  emancipation 
from  the  great  curse  of  perpetual  existence.  At  a  later  period 
the  pessimism  of  Koheleth,  the  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  of  pleasure  are  equally  vanity,  furnishes  a  closer  ap- 
proximation to  Hindu  and  especially  to  Buddhist  thought.  This 
is  as  close  a  similarity  as  could  be  expected  from  two  systems 
starting  from  such  divergent  principles.  The  Monotheism  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  general  Atheism  of  Hindu  speculation  furnished 
more  occasions  of  contrast  than  of  resemblance. 

I  have  already  touched  incidentally  on  the  relation  of  Hindu 
to  Hellenic  thought.  Both  the  Indian  and  Greek  philosopher 
took  existence  for  their  object  of  speculation,  but  they  approached 
it  from  different  directioDs.  The  latter  regarded  existence  as  a 
pleasurable  but  inevitable  fact,  with  which  he  was  compelled  to 
bring  his  theories  and  speculations,  so  fiir  as  practicable,  into 
harmony.  Such  an  agreement  when  attainable  constituted  truth. 
If  it  could  not  be  attained,  as  the  Skeptic  thought,  a  point  of 
indifference  might  be  established,  which,  while  allowing  the  un- 
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deniable  facts  of  existenoBy  might  cease  to  dogmatizo  on  theories 
relating  to  it.  But  the  Hindu  saw  in  existence  not  so  much  an 
insoluble  problem  intellectually  as  a  painful  illusion  in  actual 
practice.  Truth  for  him  consisted  in  the  permanence  which  he 
identified  with  nothingness.  No  material  phenomenon,  no  result 
of  human  ratiocination,  no  kind  of  ordinary  existence  appealed  to 
him  with  such  absolute  authority  as  the  voiceless  whisper  of  the 
Eternal  silence.  Nirvana — absolute  extinction — formed  his  sole 
conception  of  Ataraxia  or  philosophic  quietude.  The  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Buddhist  to  attain  the  former  were  no  doubt 
similar  to  those  which  the  Fyrrhoiiist  adopted  to  acquire  the 
latter.  If  the  Greek  discovered  that  his  senses  were  unreliable 
and  deceptive,  so  also  did  the  Hindu.  If  the  one  affirmed  the 
dependence  of  thought  on  sensation,  so  also  did  the  other.  Both 
Greek  Pyrrhonist  and  Hindu  philosopher  reverenced  knowledge, 
but  both  considered  it  as  a  means,  not  the  end.  Through  knowledge, 
said  the  Greek,  we  attain  to  a  consciousness  of  Nescience.  By 
knowledge,  said  the  Hindu,  I  attain  annihilation.  It  might  even 
be  said  that  both  goals  are  on  the  same  road,  only  the  EEindu 
traversed  it  further  than  did  the  Hellene.  For  conscious  Nescience 
the  feeling  '  I  know  nothing '  must  certainly  precede  in  logical 
sequence  the  conviction  *  I  am  nothing.'  But  although  there  exist 
this  similarity  between  the  two  methods  of  thought,  although  the 
Nescience  of  Sokrates  and  the  Ataraxia  of  Pyrrh6n  are  both 
of  them  allied  to  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  persuasion 
of  non-existence  of  the  Sankhya  philosopher,  there  remains  a  not- 
able distinction  in  respect  of  the  feelings  which  accompany  the 
two  tendencies.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Nescience  and  Ataraxia  of  Greek  thinkers  were  products  among 
other  causes  of  their  optimism.  The  calm  serenity  with  which 
they  enjoyed  existence  made  them  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  problems  connected  with  it  were  insoluble,  whereas 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Hindus  were  prompted  by  a  profound  dislike 
of  existence  and  an  ardent  desire  to  escape  from  it.  The  vehe- 
ment repression  of  vitality  required  to  attain  Nii*vana  may  sei*ve 
as  a  measmre  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling.  Thus  we  have 
Skepticism  enlisted  in  the  services  of  optimism  on  the  one  hand 
and  extreme  pessindsm  on  the  other.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated 
instance,  I  may  add,  of  its  discharge  of  functions  not  only 
divergent  from  but  opposed  to  each  other. 

AU  writers  on  Buddhism  are  agreed  that  its  influence  on  the 
whole  has  been  salutary  on  the  various  races  and  peoples  that 
have  come  under  it.     Its  temporary  sway  in  India  had  the  effect 
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of  freeing  its  people  fi*om  a  pecaliarly  galling  cliain  of  sacerdotal 
oppression  and  tyranny.  Wherever  it  has  obtained  ascendency  it  has 
humanized  and  refined  Oriental  races  to  a  remarkable  extent.     It 
has  quelled  in  many  cases  their  savage  and  revengeful  passions,  has 
instilled  gentleness  and  forbearance,  mutual  kindness  and  sympathy: 
in  a  word,  has  adapted  them  for  social  and  national  existence  in  a 
way  that  no  other  instrumentality  would  have  done.     That  it  has 
not  had  the  effect  of  infusing  industrial  or  civilizing  energies,  as  we 
should  understand  theee  quaHties,  into  the  dormant  temperaments 
of  Eastern  races,  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  defect.     The  utmost  we 
can  expect  of  any  religious  or  philosophical  system  is  that  it  should 
operate  upon  the  natural  lines  of  the  instincts  and  inborn  qualities 
of  those  subjected  to  its  power,  that  it  should  foster  those  suscep- 
tibilities and  develop  those  qualities  that  are  worthiest  of  sudi 
treatment.     This,  it  seems  clear,  Buddhism  has  successfully  accom- 
plished.    On  the  other  hand,  I  am  &r  from   denying  that  the 
extreme  n^^ation  which  is  the  main  feature  of  Hindu  speculation 
is  at  all  free  from  the  objections  that  seem  to  attach  to  every  scheme 
of  dogmatic  negation.     The  remarks  on  this  point  I  have  already 
made  apropos  of  Pyrrhonic  negation  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the 
yet  more  extreme  negation  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  particularly  of 
Buddhism.  The  dogma  of  individual  or  universal  extinction,  whatever 
amount  of  wholesome  Skepticism  it  may  imply,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  bar  to  human  inquiry,  and  thereby  to  all  intellectual  progress ; 
and  its  influence  in  this  respect  will  be  the  greater  inasmuch  as  its 
scope  is  practical  no  less  than  speculative.     Pyrrhomst  negation,  as 
we  saw,  was  entirely  speculative,  and  therefore  exercised  little  effect 
for  good  or  dl  on  the  purely  practical  concerns  of  life.  But  the  case 
was  different  as  respects  Hindu  negation.     Here  the  denial  of  the 
£M;t6  of  existence  was  transformed  into  an   imperative  duty,  a 
matter  of  persistent  daily  practice.     It  was  erected  into  a  cult,  and 
thus  invested  with  inviolable  sanctions  and  sacred  authority.     It 
also  appealed  to  the  strongest  desire  of  the  Hindu— <)omplete  de- 
liverance from  existence.     Little  as  we  may  appreciate  the  force  of 
such  motives,  we  know  that  they  are  peculiarly  powerful  among 
certain  Oriental  races.     Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  realize, 
at  least  approximately,  the  wide-ranging  and  deeply  seated  nature 
of  Hindu  negation,  and  are  able  to  comprehend  why  all  the  great 
Hindu  schools  of  thought  terminate  either  in  extinction  or  in  some 
form  of  self-absorption  hardly  distinguishable  from  it. 

The  general  considerations   pertaining  to  our  subject  I  have 
already  incidentally  touched  upon.     I.  We  may  note  the   strange 
peculiarity  of  intellect  which  regards  with  instinctive  repugnanoo  .. 
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the  fact  of  existence,  with  all  its  inevitable  concomitants.  The 
sensations,  perceptions,  &c,  usually  most  accredited  among  men 
seem  to  provoke  in  the  Hindu  a  spontaneous  feeling  of  doubt 
and  contradiction.  So  far  as  this  describes  the  genuine  Skeptical 
impulse  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Hindu 
Skepticism.  We  must  allow  that  the  sentiment  is  emotional  as 
well  as  intellectual,  perhaps  even  more  so.  How  far  the  resultant 
pessimism  is  to  be  ascribed  to  climatic  causes,  to  excessive  and 
morbid  idealism,  or  else  to  the  intellectual  excitation  that  un- 
doubtedly accompanied  the  rise  of  Hindu  philosophy,  is  a  large 
question  we  cannot  enter  upon.  That  pessimistic  views  of  life  are 
closely  allied  to  intellectual  doubt  is  a  truth  to  which  both  Hebrew 
and  Hindu  thought  bear  witness,  and  is  largely  attested  by  other 
examples  in  the  history  of  philosophy — ^indeed  iJie  connection  is  in 
itself  quite  easy  of  comprehension;  but  the  peculiarity  in  the  case 
of  Hindus  is  that  the  pessimism,  the  contempt  for  and  disgust  of 
life,  seems  to  have  engendered  both  the  philosophic  inquiry  and 
the  final  negation  in  which  it  issued,  instead  of  the  more  usual 
course  of  the  despair  of  truth  resulting  in  a  despair  of  existence. 

II.  Next  in  importance  we  must  place  the  witness  of  Hindu 
speculation  to  the  effect  of  idealistic  tendencies  in  inducing  Skep- 
ticism. That  idealism  possesses  this  tendency,  even  when  it  is 
based  on  positive  grounds  and  leads  up  to  positive  conclusions,  as, 
e,g,  in  the  case  of  mysticism  and  pantheism,  is  a  well-known  ieuct. 
Coleridge  once  remarked  *  on  the  benefit  a  study  of  Behmen's 
works  conferred  on  him  by  preventing  his  imprisonment  within 
the  outline  of  any  given  dogma;  and  examples  of  similar 
latitude  induced  by  idealism  will  meet  us  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations.  But  if  this  characteristic  attaches  to  positive 
idealism,  it  is  evident  that  the  transcendentalism  which  is  so  far 
free  of  dogma  that  it  denies  and  repudiates  all  material  existence, 
and  asserts  annihilation  as  the  sole  article  of  its  unfaith,  is  still 
more  libertine  in  its  scope  and  method.  The  masterly  facility  with 
which  Hindu  thinkers  involved  both  matter  and  spirit  in  one  homo- 
geneous, or  at  least  undifferentiated,  substratimi — spiritualizing 
the  material  and  materializing  the  spiritual — gives  the  key  to  many 
apparent  anomalies  in  their  mode  of  thought,  and  conclusively  testi- 
fies to  their  appreciation  of  intellectual  freedom.  The  mental  liberty 
which  annihilates  space  and  time,  which  is  not  impeded  by  the  con- 
ditions and  facts  of  ordinary  existence,  which  is  equally  at  home  with 
material  concepts  and  the  most  impalpable  of  human  abstractions, 
discerning  no  difference  between  them,  is  one  which  cannot  con- 
'  Biograifhia  Literaua,  p.  144. 
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ceivably  be  transcended.  Other  idealists,  at  least  in  European 
countries,  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  when  their  ethei^  flights 
leave  the  duller  intellects  of  ordinary  humanity  far  in  arrear.  But 
the  Hindu  transcendentalist  does  not  think  this  needful,  nor  appar- 
ently do  his  fellow-countrymen  look  for  such  consideration  firom 
his  hands.  They  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute  that  omnipotence 
of  the  human,  or  at  least  Hindu,  intellect  which,  like  a  magician's 
wand,  transforms  matter  to  spirit,  and  being  to  nothingness,  at  wiU. 
III.  Our  natural  astonishment  at  the  excessive  n^ation  of  aU 
Hindu  thought  is  much  lessened  when  we  i^emember  the  forcible 
means  adopted  for  attaining  and  developing  it.  All  philosophical 
effort,  be  its  direction  what  it  may,  is  accompanied  by,  and  depen- 
dent upon,  mental  discipline  and  repressive  measures  of  a  certain 
kind.  The  materialist,  e.g,  minimizes  and  adapts  to  his  own  hostile 
purposes  metaphysical  facts,  just  as  the  idealist  attenuates  the  truths 
of  physical  existence.  But  no  modification  of  alien  influences,  no 
coercion  of  adverse  materials,  no  concentration  of  mind  and  body 
on  one  single  object,  can  be  conceived  so  efficiently  adapted  for  its 
purpose  as  the  general  discipline  of  Hindu  thought.  Hindu  philo- 
sophers have  clearly  understood  better  than  any  other  thinkers 
the  almost  infinite  plasticity  of  the  human  mind.  They  appear  to 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  no  belief  ia  inherently  impossible 
to  the  intellect  if  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  it  are  adopted 
and  pursued  irrespective  of  consequences.  Let  me  read  you, 
for  instance,  a  few  sentences  from  the  '  Bhagavad-Gita/  which 
describes  the  perfect  man  according  to  the  Hindu  ideal  of  him. 
*  He  who  without  hopes  (of  reward)  restrains  his  own  thoughts, 
abandons  all  that  he  possesses,  and  renders  his  actions  merely 
corporeal,  does  not  incur  sin.  Contented  with  what  he  receives 
fortuitously,  superior  to  the  influence  of  opposites,  without  envy, 
'  the  same  in  success  and  &ilure,  even  though  he  acts  he  is  not  bound 
by  the  bonds  of  action.  The  entire  action  of  a  man  who  is  free 
from  self-interest  ajid  devoted,  whose  thoughts  are  directed  by 
spiritual  knowledge^  and  who  acts  for  the  sake  of  sacrifice,  is  as  it 
were  dissolved.  .  .  .  Some  devotees  attend  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
deities  only ;  others  offer  sacrifice  by  the  action  of  worship  only  in 
the  fire  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Some  sacrifice  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  the  other  senses  in  the  fires  of  restraint ;  some  offer  objects  of 
sense,  sudb  aa  sound,  in  the  fires  of  the  senses ;  and  others  sacrifice 
all  actions  of  the  senses  ajid  of  vitality  in  the  fire  of  devotion 
through  self-restraint,  which  is  kindled  by  spiritual  knowledge. 
Others  also  sacrifice  by  their  wealth,  or  by  mortification,  by  devo- 
tion, by  silent  study  and  spiritual  knowledge,  being  subdued  in 
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their  passions  and  faithful  to  their  vows.  Some  also  sacriiioe  in- 
spiration of  breath  in  expiration,  and  expiration  in  inspiration,  by 
blocking  up  the  channels  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  desirous  of 
retaining  their  breath.  Others,  hy  abstaining  from  food,  sacrifice 
life  in  their  life,'  ^  &c.  Without  attempting  an  explanation  of  these 
hyper-mystical  utterances,  and  merely  insisting  on  their  general 
tenor,  it  is  clear  that  this  passage — one  of  a  thousand  similar  ones 
which  might  be  adduced — expresses  a  self-renunciation,  a  complete- 
ness of  negation,  a  self-absorption  which  would  make  Nirvana 
itself  a  possible  attainment.  We  have  here  the  abstraction  of  the 
idealist,  the  earnestness  of  the  religionist,  the  austerity  of  the 
ascetic,  the  rapt  contemplation  of  the  mystic,  and  the  exaggerated 
intensity  of  the  fanatic  all  combined  as  coefficients  of  negation. 
There  is  indeed  a  deadly  determination  in  impugning  the  ieucis 
of  phenomenal  and  individual  existence  which  nothing  can  resist. 
And  this  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Hindu  negative  Skepticism. 
In  Greece  we  find  Skepticism  (including  both  suspense  and  nega- 
tion) as  a  philosophy.  Among  the  Hebrews  it  is  an  evanescent 
outcome  of  theocratic  faith,  but  among  Orientals  it  is  consecrated 
to  a  cult  with  its  own  form  and  ideal  of  worship,  and  which  num- 
bers among  its  adherents  more  than  all  the  positive  religions  of  the 
world  taken  together. 


Arundel.  One  obvious  criticism,  Doctor,  to  which  the 
Hebrew  half  of  your  paper  seemed  to  me  open,  was  your 
determination  to  pose  the  writers  of  Job  and  Koheleth  as 
modem  philosophers  instead  of  considering  them  from  their 
sole  legitimate  standpoint  of  Jewish  theologians.  As  a  con- 
sequence you  failed  to  appreciate  the  root-thought  both  of 
Job  and  the  Preacher.  This  might,  I  think,  be  described  in 
the  definition  of  human  wisdom  propounded  hy  the  former, 
*  Unto  man  he  said,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  imderstanding.'  I  submit  that  the 
only  idea  of  knowledge  professed  by  an  average  Jew  was 
what  we  should  call  religious  or  ethico-religious  knowledge, 
and  his  certitude  in  this  appears  to  me  quite  as  distinctly 

1  Bhagavad'Oita,  Thompson's  trans,  pp.  33,  34.  Comp.  B.  St.  Hilaire, 
p.  160,  and  see  on  the  discipline  of  the  Dyans,  Burnouf,  Introd.  &c.  p.  168 ; 
Le  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  pp.  347  and  800;  Banerjea's  JHaloffues  on  the 
Hindu  Philosnphy,  p.  263,  &c. 
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marked  in  the  later  as  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible. 
You  have  not  in  my  opinion  shown  us  anything  approaching 
that  pronounced  definitive  doubt  which  can  alone  claim  the 
designation  of  Skepticism.  Occasional  vacillations  or  un- 
certainties are  merely  the  homage  which  the  immensity, 
variety,  and  complexity  of  natural  phenomena  exact  from 
every  thinking  man,  and  they  no  more  favour  inveterate 
doubt  than  an  occasional  ailment  demonstrates  chronic 
disease.  Hence  you  were  led  to  exaggerate  incidental  ex- 
pressions of  impatience,  and  to  elevate  wayward  words  to 
the  rank  of  sustained  permanent  convictions.  No  doubt 
Job's  discontent  at  what  seems  an  exceptionally  cruel  &te  is 
freely  expressed,  but  it  involves  a  total  misapprehension  of 
the  purport  of  the  book  to  make  these  accidental  utterances 
of  individual  suffering  generally  received  modifications  in  the 
national  faith.  Besides,  all  fervent  religionists  aflfect  what 
appears  to  outsiders  an  imdue  femiliarity  with  the  Deity 
and  an  excessive  liberty  in  criticising  His  acts.  You  re- 
member, for  instance,  their  ludicrous  claim  of  insight  into  the 
motives  of  God's  providential  dealings  and  their  language 
of  menace  when  the  Royal  cause  seemed  prospering,  which 
characterized  the  Puritan  leaders  in  the  English  Revolution. 
Trevor.  I  am  rather  surprised  at  your  criticism,  Arundel. 
You  must  be  aware  that  there  is  an  enormous  consensus  of 
Biblical  authorities  in  favour  of  the  position  I  advanced,  viz. 
that  Job  and  Koheleth  both  indicate  a  waning  faith  in  the 
old  theocratic  dogma  of  the  Jews.  I  have  already  admitted 
that  these  writers  fall  back  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
unconditional  affirmation  of  religious  duty,  and  in  this  re- 
spect resemble  other  Free-thinkers ;  but  you  must  confess 
that  their  speculative  wanderings  before  settling  down  in 
this  final  conclusion  are  of  quite  a  Free-thinking  character. 
You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  a  people 
like  the  Jews,  whose  whole  creed  and  mode  of  thought  were 
religious,  as  you  rightly  remarked,  the  evidence  for  an  im- 
paired or  undermined  belief  may  well  be  less  than  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  more  comprehensive  or  more 
varied  philosophy.  We  may,  I  think,  accept  it  as  an  axiom 
that  belief  is  emphasized  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of 
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its  area,  whence  it  wiU  follow  that  an  expression  of  donbt 
which  might  be  unimportant  when  the  range  of  conviction  is 
large,  becomes  very  signiiicant  when  it  is  exceedingly  limited. 
That  a  rigid  monotheist,  e.g.  should  question  those  attributes 
which  constitute  the  very  being  of  his  Deity  is  for  him  almost 
the  we  plus  ultra  of  Doubt.  Mistrust  of  Providence  in  its 
especial  theocratic  aspect  really  cut  the  groimd  from  beneath 
the  whole  fabric  of  Jewish  thought  and  life,  and  this,  I  con- 
tend, is  strongly  marked  in  Job  and  Kofaeleth. 

Harrington.  -  For  my  part  I  question  whether  the  field 
of  Jewish  speculation  was  really  so  limited  as  you  would 
make  it.  The  persistent  eflForts  of  legislators  and  prophets 
to  confine  all  Hebrew  ideas  within  the  boimds  of  their 
intellectually  speaking  narrow  monotheism,  as  well  as  the 
inculcation  of  the  most  revolting  treachery  and  cruelty  on 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  apostasy  firom  the  national  creed, 
seem  to  me  to  point  at  something  more  than  those  occasional 
deviations  towards  idol-worship  which  are  recorded  in  Hebrew 
history.  There  may  easily  have  been  inquiring  tendencies 
and  Ethic  speculations  of  which  we  have  no  trace  in  Hebrew 
literature,  previous  to  the  time  when  Job  and  Koheleth  were 
written,  and  of  which  these  works  are  accidental  expressions. 
The  latter  book  seems  to  me  quite  unjewish.  The  writer 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  a  Gentile  philosopher  of  a 
free  type — thirst  for  knowledge,  eagerness,  and  it  must  be 
added  unscrupulousness,  in  its  acquisition,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  it  when  acquired. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  With  reference  to  another  part  of 
Dr.  Trevor's  paper,  I  must  confess  to  a  doubt  whether  the 
hostility  of  the  Jewish  mind  to  all  secular  knowledge  was  so 
great  as  Dr.  Trevor's  interpretation  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Fall  would  seem  to  imply.  Moses,  e.g.  is  praised  for  being 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  which  I  presimtie  was  to 
a  great  extent  secular,  and  Solomon's  botanical  lore  is  adduced 
as  a  part  of  his  wisdom.  The  designers  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  workmen  of  the  Temple  are  also  eulogized.  Besides 
which,  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  largely  taken  up  with  the 
praise  of  wisdom,  which  certainly  included  more  than  its 
theological  aspect  of  service  rendered  to  God,  if  at  leubt  one 
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may  rely  on  the  translation  of  the  oft-occurring  words 
*  prudence '  and  *  discretion.' 

Trevob.  No  doubt  you  have  incidental  references  to  the 
worth  of  knowledge,  especially  when  of  a  practical  kind,  but 
these  are  too  scattered  and  unimportant  to  be  taken  as  the 
ordinary  mode  of  thought  of  the  Jews.  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  there  was  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  partly  but  not  altogether 
in  consequence  of  natural  inaptitude,  a  decided  mistrust  of 
all  speculation  and  research,  and  that  this  temper  of  mind 
was  fostered  by  all  the  theocratic  leaders  of  the  nation, 
whether  religious  or  political.  Nor  indeed  do  I  see  how  the 
case  could  have  been  otherwise.  The  principle  of  a  theocracy 
is  as  adverse  to  human  knowledge  and  independent  investiga- 
tion as  that  of  its  ally,  sacerdotalism.  In  both  cases  the 
inquirer  is  confronted  at  every  step  with  an  authoritative 
assumption  of  Divine  knowledge  which  renders  further 
research  impertinent  if  not  useless.  The  oracular  utter- 
ances of  Hebrew  seers,  e.g.  were  asserted  as  so  many  ulti- 
mate decisions  which  admitted  of  no  argument  and  could 
not  be  gainsayed.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  Skepticism 
and  Pessimism  are  late  developments  of  Hebrew  thought, 
at  least  I  can  discern  no  adequate  grounds  for  Harrington's 
suggestion  that  Free-thought  may  have  obtained  currency 
before  the  times  of  Job  and  Koheleth.  The  extreme  jealousy 
of  alien  worship  and  the  revolting  cruelty  sanctioned  against 
those  who,  however  innocently,  practised  it,  of  which  he 
speaks,  are  amply  accounted  for  by  the  inherent  exclusive- 
ness  of  Jewish  monotheism.  They  are  unavoidable  results 
of  theocratic  institutions  and  modes  of  thought. 

Miss  Leycester.  Hebrew  Skepticism — the  dissent  from 
doctrines  claiming  the  character  of  Divine  Revelation — ogives 
us  a  foretaste  of  the  dissonance  which  we  shall  have  more 
prominently  brought  before  us  in  Christian  Skepticism. 
The  moral  in  both  cases  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  in- 
adequacy of  any  scheme  of  Revelation  to  satisfy  the  inquir- 
ing instincts  of  humanity  when  its  doctrines  are  not  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  teachings 
of  human  experience.  ...  As  to  Hindu  Free-thought,  I  own 
I  feel  puzzled  at  its  multitudinous,  many-sided  aspects.     It 
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appears  to  me  to  contain  germs  or  developed  growths  of 
every  philosophy  that  has  ever  existed.  Not  its  least  strange 
feature  is  the  starting-point  usually  assigned  to  it,  I  want 
to  ask  Dr.  Trevor  if  he  agrees  with  the  opinion  that  all 
Hindu  speculation  has  been  engendered  by  a  disgust  of 
existence. 

Trevor.  I  do  not.  The.  most  ancient  religion  of  India 
— that  of  the  oldest  section  of  the  Veda — seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  Nature-worship,  and  the  earliest  hymns  in 
which  it  is  expressed  are  as  joyous  and  buoyant  and  as 
strongly  marked  by  optimism  as  some  of  the  Hebrew  psalms. 
The  general  change  of  this  mood  of  thought  to  ontology, 
negation,  and  pessimism  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Brah- 
manic  sacerdotalism,  with  its  stress  upon  certain  ideal  teach- 
ings, especially  upon  the  continuity  of  existence  implied  in 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
co-operating  cause.  But  the  pessimism  which  imderlies  all 
Hindu  belief  must  have  had  some  predisposing  causes  in 
the  general  environment  of  the  people,  and  among  others 
perhaps  the  debilitating  eflFect  of  the  climate  might  claim 
some  consideration. 

Harrington.  We  must  be  carefid,  I  think,  in  assign- 
ing special  or  local  causes  for  effects  which,  upon  a  broad  view 
of  the  history  of  human  thought,  are  generally  discernible 
among  all  thinking  people.  A  strong  warrant  for  aflSrming 
the  substantial  identity  of  intellectual  conformation  among 
all  races  of  civilized  and  thinking  beings  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  great  philosophies  show  a  progress 
from  sensation,  experience,  and  optimism  to  idealism,  mysti- 
cism, and  pessimism.  Thus  Greek  philosophy,  starting  with 
the  Ionic  thinkers,  ends  with  the  Neo-Platonists  and  Skeptics. 
German  thought,  commencing  with  Lessing  and  Kant,  has 
now  a  Hartmann  for  its  chief  exponent.  English  philosophy 
makes  a  progress  from  Locke  and  Hobbes  to  Berkeley  and 
Hume.  So  Hinduism,  from  the  Nature-worship  of  the 
Vedas,  attains  to  the  Skepticism  of  Sankhya  and  the  Nihilism 
of  Buddhism ;  and  Hebrew  thought,  from  the  joyousness  in 
creation  which  marks  its  earliest  poetry,  ends  in  the  pessimism 
of  Koheleth. 
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Miss  Leycesteil  A  progress  on  similar  lines  of  thought 
would  be  found  to  characterize  not  a  few  of  the  great  philo- 
sophers of  the  world.  For  that  matter,  some  such  course  i«, 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  its  only  possible 
mode  of  acquiring  knowledge,  inevitable.  But  one  of  the 
motive-influences  of  Hindu  thought  is  pre-eminently  worthy 
of  praise.  In  directing  its  eflforts  to  deliverance  firom  pain 
it  approved  itself  as  humane,  charitable,  and  sympathetic. 

Harrington.  To  my  thinking  the  stress  placed  upon 
pain  by  Hindu  thinkers,  as  well  as  by  a  large  and  increasing 
section  of  modem  Europeans,  as  if  it  were  an  incongruous 
element  in  sentient  existence,  is  utterly  absurd.  I  am  quite 
tired  of  sermons,  treatises,  and  disquisitions  of  all  kinds  on 
the  *  mystery  of  pain.'  Pain  itself  does  not  seem  to  me 
nearly  so  great  a  mystery  as  the  fact  that  so  many  thinkers 
regard  it  as  mysterious. 

Arundel.  Of  course  the  source  of  the  mystery  is  the 
incompatibility  of  the  idea  of  pain  with  ordinary  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  omnipotence  and  benelicence. 

Harrington.  No  doubt.  Men  arbitrarily  promulgate  a 
dogma,  devise  a  particular  conception  of  Deity,  and  then^ 
finding  a  large  range  of  actual  facts  irreconcilable  with  their 
definition,  they  hasten  to  pronounce  them  mysterious.  For 
my  part  I  am  heretic  enough  to  wish  to  preserve  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity  at  the  expense  of  some  portion  of  His 
omnipotence.  Hence  I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  matter 
in  some  form  or  other  must  be  eternal,  and  that  allowing  to 
God  the  power  of  moulding,  shaping,  qualifying,  &c.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  He  created  or  educed  it  out  of  nothing,  as 
some  thinkers,  both  Indian  and  Christian,  say.  Under  such  an 
hypothesis,  and  assuming  the  Divine  beneficence,  pain  would 
no  doubt  involve  a  stupendous  mystery.  But  suppose  the 
Divine  power  limited  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  Cudworth  put  it, 
or  as  I  should  rather  say  by  inherent  and  indestructible 
properties  of  matter,  then  pain  is  not  mysterious,  but  the 
most  inevitable  attendant  on  sentient  existence.  Conceive, 
e.g.  such  a  complex  organization  as  that  of  man's,  and  in 
the  very  conception  pain  as  the  effect  of  its  disorders  is 
postulated,  as  are  also  disease  and  death. 
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Arundel.  I  do  not  deny  a  partiality  for  the  line  of 
thought  you  have  just  enounced,  albeit  it  does  border  on 
the  ill-defined  limits  which  separate  ortho-  from  hetero-doxy. 
But  I  should  rather  make  the  bounds  of  the  Creator's  power 
the  self-imposed  restraints  of  His  own  omniscient  wisdom, 
instead  of  objective  impossibilities  in  brute  matter.  Practi- 
cally, the  result  would  be  the  same,  while  in  theory  we 
should  avoid  the  Manichsean  dualism  which  would  be  the 
outcome  of  your  own  hypothesis. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  But  why  did  Hindu  thought  thus 
have  an  emotional  instead  of  intellectual  starting-point  ?  It 
could  not  have  been,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  their  possessing 
a  peculiarly  sensitive  physical  organization,  for  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  natives  of  India  and  the  East  are  re- 
markably impassive  and  impervious  to  all  manifestations  of 
feehng. 

Harrington.  I  take  it  that  we  must  attribute  their 
inordinate  stress  on 

The  ills  that  flesh  are  heirs  to, 

more  to  metaphysical  aptitudes  than  physical  qualities. 
Once  Hindu  thought  was  started  in  a  course  of  self-re- 
nunciation, its  own  super-subtle  proclivity  soon  carried  self- 
repression  to  the  extremest  possible  limit.  Moreover,  pain 
from  which  they  desired  emancipation  signified  to  them  not 
merely  the  physical  suflFering  we  understand  by  the  word, 
but  every  pronounced  and  obtrusive  state  whether  of  feeling 
or  of  consciousness.  The  Hindus  as  a  race  apprehended 
more  clearly  than  any  other  the  physiological  truth  that 
every  emotion  or  intellectual  perception,  even  those  classed 
as  pleasurable,  carried  beyond  a  certain  h'mit  induces  suffer- 
ing. This  feeling,  to  which  Shelley  among  English  poets  has 
given  such  distinct  and  sometimes  piquant  expression,  was 
the  root-thought  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
serves  to  explain  both  the  negation  and  pessimism  which 
distinguished  them. 

Miss  Leycester.  What  seems  remarkable  is  that  the 
susceptibility  to  the  ills  of  existence  should  have  been  con- 
joined in  the  Hindu  mind  with  a  theory  of  perpetual  existence. 
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I  should  like  some  raiionale  of  the  Hinda  stress  on  trans- 
migration. 

Arundel.  A  still  greater  incongruity  is  presented  in  the 
coexistence  in  the  same  philosophy — for  Buddhism  is  only 
the  logical  sequence  of  Hindu  speculation — of  the  opposite 
phases  of  thought,  of  continuity  of  existence,  and  its  absolute 
extinction. 

Trevor.  On  the  contrary,  one  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  other.  It  was  the  fact  of  innmnerable  successive 
births  constituting  the  destiny  of  every  man  that  gave  the 
Nirvana  of  Buddhists  and  similar  schemes  of  personal  anni- 
hilation the  enormous  influence  which  it  is  evident  they 
possessed.  As  to  transmigration,  more  than  one  theory  might 
be  advanced  for  its  currency  in  ancient  thought.  1 .  It  seems 
a  transference  to  the  individual  of  that  perpetuity  of  life 
which  men's  experience  convinced  them  was  one  great  fact 
of  the  universe.  The  repugnance  to  future  annihilation 
which  Western  and  Christian  teachers  say  is  so  influential 
among  men,  operated  among  Orientals  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. That  personal  consciousness  which  we  have  learned  to 
suppose  incapable  of  perishing,  the  Oriental  conceived  im- 
possible to  have  commenced.  2.  The  changes  in  nature  and 
in  certain  natural  products,  animate  and  inanimate,  supplied 
alst)  an  analogy  of  repeated  migrations  from  one  kind  of  life  to 
another.  3.  Possibly  too  the  observed  variations,  mutabilities, 
&c.  in  the  intellectual  life  of  every  thinker,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  growth  of  knowledge  and  experience,  suggested 
another  analogy  to  such  introspective  people  as  the  Hindus. 

Miss  Leycester.  You  have  just  said  that  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  was  a  doctrine  of  Oriental  thinkers.  It  seems 
likely  in  the  future  to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  occidental 
schemes  of  thought.  Heredity  and  evolution  are  merely 
modem  forms  of  the  same  teaching. 

Harrington.  You  are  indulging  in  one  of  your  para- 
doxical generalizations,  Florence. 

Miss  Leycester.  Not  at  all.  The  devout  Hindu  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  descended  through  a  long  line  of  prior 
existences  of  various  kinds.  The  modem  hereditarian  re- 
gards himself  as  the  oflFspring  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
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of  a  long  succession  of  ancestors  going  as  far  back  as  the 
anthropoid  ape,  if  not  to  still  more  rudimentary  forms  of 
life.  No  doubt  the  Hindu  did  not  follow  any  prescribed  order 
in  his  assumed  progress  from  one  life  to  another,  while 
modem  science  makes  such  an  order  a  material  part  of  its 
theory ;  but  this  is  only  the  difference  between  a  crude,  un- 
informed intuition  and  the  elaborate  systematization  which 
pertains  to  modem  science. 

Arundel.  There  is  another  diflFerence,  Miss  Leycester. 
The  Hindu  conceived  that  it  was  an  individual  soul  that  thus 
passed  from  one  existence  to  another,  while  the  modem 
thinker,  who  is  perhaps  uncertain  of  possessing  a  soul  as  a 
distinct  spiritual  entity,  regards  himself  as  only  a  combination 
of  inherited  aptitudes  and  faculties.  We  may  at  least  safely 
assert  that  the  latter  would  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration with  some  degree  of  vehemence. 

Miss  Leycester.  Possibly,  but  his  repudiation  would 
not  aflFect  the  fiicts  of  the  case.  Whether  what  I  inherit 
from  my  forefathers  be  a  peculiar  combination  of  mental 
and  physical  qualities,  or  whether  I  choose  to  state  the 
heredity  in  the  ordinary  form,  that  the  soul  I  now  possess 
once  inhabited  other  living  tenements  seems  to  me  a  matter 
of  but  slight  importance.  Nor  is  there  much  diflFerence 
between  the  Hindu  and  the  Darwinian  in  respect  of  trans- 
mission of  qualities  through  dumb  animals.  The  latter  is 
as  eager  as  the  former  to  trace  the  elementary  germs  of 
human  feelings,  passions,  and  habits  in  beings  of  a  lower 
order. 

Harrington.  A  yet  more  vital  distinction  between  the 
theories  you  have  juxtaposited  would  be  that  the  Hindu  con- 
ception of  soul  implied  in  most  cases  (Buddhism  being  the 
most  prominent  exception)  its  immortality;  whereas  the 
Darwinian  materialist,  who  derives  it  piecemeal  from  various 
ancestors  and  connects  it  indissolubly  with  bodily  organiza- 
tion, must  needs  maintain  its  perishableness. 

Miss  Leycester.  In  that  respect  I  suppose  I  must  allow 
a  distinction. 

Arundel.  While  listening  to  Trevor's  paper  I  was  struck 
by  the  insistence  of  Hindu  philosophy  on  knowledge  and 
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on  the  emancipation  of  humanity  by  knowledge,  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  different  idea  of  Christianity,  which 
teaches  freedom  by  virtue  and  moral  practice.  The  latter, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  an  infinitely  more  wholesome  doctrine 
for  the  bulk  of  humanity. 

Trevor.  Your  contrast  is  not  well  grounded.  On  the 
one  hand,  moral  duty  is  enjoined  in  most  schemes  of  Hindu 
thought  quite  as  much  as  intellectual  advance.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  must  not  forget  those  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  liberating  power  of  knowledge  is 
affirmed  with  no  small  emphasis.  Take,  e.g.  the  words  of 
Christ.  *  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free,'  and  several  passages  with  like  implication  in  the 
Epistles.  Moreover,  the  freedom  obtainable  by  knowledge  was 
a  primary  doctrine  in  Alexandrian  and  Neo-Platonic  Christi- 
anity. Indeed,  there  are  few  general  principles  in  Hindu 
thought  which  seem  to  me  truer  than  this  emancipation  by 
knowledge.  It  is  an  assertion  of  the  spiritual  concentration, 
the  sturdy  self-reliance  and  mental  independence  which  are 
some  of  the  noblest  ftxdts  of  knowledge. 

The  self-enthroned  need  fear  no  riyal  king. 

Harrington.  For  a  professed  Skeptic,  Doctor,  your  en- 
comium of  knowledge  is  sufficiently  enthusiastic.  .  .  .  But 
we  have  not  yet  discussed  the  most  preposterous  of  the 
fruits  of  Hindu  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  products  of  Eastern  speculation.  I  mean  the 
Buddhist  Nirvana.  Nothingness  as  a  future  possible  contin- 
gency and  in  the  sense  of  infinite  vacuum  I  can  with  some 
effort  imderstand,  but  what  I  feel  unable  to  comprehend  is 
the  positing  nothingness  as  a  condition  attainable  during  a 
man's  life.  ^ 

Trevor.  The  stages  by  which  Nirvana  was  attained 
seem,  roughly  speaking,  to  have  been  the  following : 

1.  We  must  remember  that  in  Hindu  as  in  every  other 
philosophy  existence  begins  in  sensation,  and  thence  arises 
or  originates  the  phenomenal  world. 

2.  Sensation  matured  and  rarefied  by  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation becomes  an  idealism  which  supplants  and  destroys  its 
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parent,  the  result  being  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
phenomenal  world. 

3.  The  sole  remaining  subjective  world  of  ideas  is  lastly 
submitted  to  other  destructive  agencies,  and  by  devotion, 
contemplation,  austerity,  the  sense  of  individuality  is  reduced 
to  a  hardly  conscious  mental  vacuity.  Both  the  outer  and 
inner  worlds  have  thus  disappeared,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
nothingness,  or  Nirvana. 

Harrinqton.  But  what  a  striking  satire  on  knowledge 
and  intellectual  research  is  this  reduetion  of  a  reasoning 
being  to  its  lowest  rational  denomination,  bringing  it  down 
in  reality  to  the  level  of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  life ; 
and  what  a  Skeptical  comment  on  the  efficacy  of  knowledge 
to  assume  that  its  last  phase  is  intellectual  inanition  and 
scarcely  conscious  life!  Notwithstanding  your  remarks,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  quite  a  hallucination. 

Trevor.  So  doing  you  would  not  be  acting  with  your 
customary  justice  towards  abnormal  convictions.  The  object 
of  the  Buddhist,  we  must  remember,  was  to  attain  a  sort  of 
spiritual  and  mental  ansesthesia,  and  this  object  he  pursued 
by  all  available  means  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
With  a  knowledge  of  human,  at  least  Oriental,  nature  that 
has  never  been  surpassed,  he  deliberately  and  perpetually 
drugged  himself  with  every  species  of  intellectual  anaesthetic, 
philosophical,  religious,  ascetic,  volitional,  he  could  possibly 
procure.  The  natural  result  was  the  attainment  of  a  mini- 
mum of  sensibility,  which  Europeans  could  hardly  procure 
except  by  the  aid  of  material  anesthetics — a  stage  of  con- 
sciousness, e.gr.,  that  might  be  temporarily  induced  by  a  dose 
of  chloroform,  *  so  low  that  a  received  impression  remains  in 
consciousness  unclassed ;  there  is  a  passive  reception  of  it, 
and  an  absence  of  the  activity  required  to  know  it  as  such 
or  such^;*  or — employing  an  illustration  more  familiar  to 
most  of  us — ^Nirvana  may  be  likened  to  that  sweetly  passive 
state  of  confused  and  waning  consciousness,  the  gradually  in- 
creasing perception  of  torpor  which  announces  to  the  tired 
man  the  approach  of  healthy  and  welcome  repose. 

»  Ck>mp.  *  Report  of  Consciousness  under  Chlorofonn,  *  in  Mind,  for 
October  1878,  p.  558. 
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Arundel,  Miss  Leycester  has  suggested  a  comparison 
of  Buddhism  and  Darwinianism.  Why  not  suppose  that  the 
forcible  suppression  of  consciousness  implied  in  Nirvana  is  a 
form  of  Atavism — the  instinctive  retrogression  of  our  race  to 
its  primordial  jelly-fish  condition.  •  •  •  But  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  speak  harshly  of  Nirvana  in  my  own  present  semi- 
somnolent  condition,  for  whether  it  be  association  with  Bud- 
dhists or  the  three  hours'  length  of  our  sitting,  or  else  our 
long  walk  on  the  down,  I  feel  the  approach  of  that  confused 
and  waning  consciousness  which  Dr.  Trevor  has  so  eloquently 
described  as  the  harbinger  of  sleep.  So  I  propose  we  close 
our  discussion  and  incontinently  adjourn. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

(Page  29.) 

The  chief  technical  terms  and  dejmitiona  qf  Greek  Skepticism, 

It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Trevor  in  casual  conversation  greatly 
underestimated  the  number  of  technical  terms  pertaining  to  Greek 
Skepticism.  The  following  are  the  amended  tables  contained  in 
his  common-place  book,  and  even  these  he  considers  as  far  from 
exhaustive. 


(1)  Term^  of  enquiry. 

V  ivv^^ 

ifHoTYfins 

17  a-KeTTTUc/j  {rixyrj  or  dytayif) 

avy€p<tyrav 

a-Ki^i^ 

^  <rvy€fHiivrf(ris 

hnCrJTrjiris 

ifMrrucii 

hnfwvrf  {i;r^c<i>9 

(2)  Terms  0/ denial. 

OLiroffrjfTUCfi 

Sivn/jLaprvpfrj(rK 

dyrifjufMCis 

dvTiXoyia 

hfTufMrK 

dLvriK€Cfuya 

airuTTwruai 

^vriKoBUrraxrOai 

dvTtBoitlv 

hrriZuj.rwra'ta 

diro^oo-ci^  CKemKoC 

hmZuurriXXfa 

dircicXoy^ 

diVTiSuiitvYyvfu 

AvrCpfyrjin^ 

dvrtStoXryofuu 

o  o  2 
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(3)  Terms  of  doubt  or  suspense. 


hroxn 

&7r€)(€lV 

a^o^auirrtai 

&fitf>or€p6pX.errTo^ 
dvrairopid) 


SLtrapifufMroi 
&wofyrjruc6^ 
uroKpareiv 
uroXoyta 

i<l>€KTUCl^ 

TIvpp<av€ioq 


(4)  Objects  or  results  of  Skepticism. 


aZui<f>opia 

oucaraXi/t/rta 

Arapaiia 

oKivrfcria 


dtfiaa'ta 

ayvwa-ia  (t^  oX^cuis) 

appaj/ia 

la'oaO€V€ia 

fUTpLOTrdOcia 


(5)  Current  phrases,  definitions,  etc.,  of  Greek  Skeptics. 

ipwrav  Xoyov 


ov  fiaXXov  or  ov8^  fiaXXov 

ov3ev  opurriov 

rdxa 

yvixiOi  (reavTov 
SLoXoyurfJUH 


Trdvra  larlv  oKardXrprTa 

dKaraXrprrim 

od  KaraXafipdvii} 

irdvra  iarlv  dopurra 

ircarrl  \6y<f  Aoyo9  tcro?  a  vrtVcirai 

dpUTTOV  fJL€TpOV 

fiT/Sev  ayav 
fUkenj  TO  irav 
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APPENDIX  B. 

(Page  111.) 

On  the  School  of  Elea. 

Of  all  schools  of  thought  that  have  emerged  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  that  are  ahle  to  daim  in  some  sort  '  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name/  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
Elea.  In  respect  of  its  general  influence  on  the  thought  of 
Europe,  and  its  special  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  Italy,  it  may 
almost  claim  to  be  unique.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  teaching  of 
Xenophanes  some  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  At  that 
period  Elea  was  a  maritime  town  of  some  importance  commercially, 
while  in  intellectual  advance,  in  general  culture  and  refinement, 
it  might  be  termed  the  capital  of  the  flourishing  province  of 
Magna  Grseda.  Indeed,  the  surrounding  country  is  connected 
with  Elea  at  this  early  period  by  remarkable  intellectual  affinities. 
There  flourished  for  some  centuries  the  Pythagorean  philosophy — 
that  marvellous  compound  of  profound  wisdom  and  puerile  super- 
stition, that  heterogeneous  conglomerate  of  pure  transcendentalism, 
oriental  theosophy  and  magical  lore— whose  teachers  and  eminent 
disciples  were  at  one  time  so  numerous  that  Fabridus  collected  the 
names  of  nearly  two  hundred  who  flourished  in  Magna  Grseda  or 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sicily. 

But  the  purer  idealism  of  the  Eleatics  is,  in  relation  to  the 
subsequent  thought  of  Europe,  more  remarkable  than  the  system 
of  Pythagoras.  From  the  thought-tendencies  conjointly  produced 
by  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zenon,  we  seem  able  to  trace  in 
unintermittent  succession  the  stream  of  European  idealism,  through 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  their  successors,  the  New  Academy,  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  Healistic  Schoolmen,  the 
Platonists  of  the  Benaissance,  the  Idealist  Free-thinkers  of  the 
same  period,  the  German  mystics  and  Kabbalists,  down  to  its 
latest  development  of  Hegelian  transcendentalism.  Of  no  other 
school  of  purely  philosophic  speculation  could  an  equal  proportion 
of  enduring  many-sided  influences  be  affirmed. 

The  first  stage  in  this  marvellous  evolution  is  that  described 
in  the  text.  Under  Parmenides  and  Zenon  the  city  of  Elea  en- 
joyed the  rare  position  of  being  a  free  municipality,  whose  govern- 
ing minds  were  philosophers.  In  contrast  to  the  contempt,  now  so 
common,  of  politicians  for  philosophers — the  men  of  action  for  the 
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men  of  thought,  the  ancients  considered  Mea  as  the  best  governed 
city  of  Magna  Grescia,  because  its  laws  were  devised  by  Parmenides. 
The  nature  of  this  philosophic  r^ime  we  are  only  able  to  guess  at. 
That  its  tendencies  were  in  the  direction  of  freedom  we  may  well 
be  certain,  both  from  an  examination  of  ihe  Eleatic  philosophy  it- 
self, and  frt>m  the  historical  &ct  that  its  founders  were  regarded  as 
the  earlii«t  teachers  of  Hellenic  Free-thought.  Nothing  need  be 
said  here  as  to  the  tenets  of  Xenophanes  and  his  successors,  which 
have  already  been  treated  in  the  text,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  transcendental  teaddng  of  the  Eleatics,  while  undoubtedly 
constituting  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  school,  does  not 
exhaust  its  philosophical  importance.  If  we  may  CTedit  an  early 
tradition,  Leukippos  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Eleatics,  and  as  he 
is  the  accepted  teacher  of  Demokritus,  and  (throng  him)  of 
Epikouros,  we  have  the  remarkable  &ct  that  this  early  Hegelianism 
of  Magna  Graecia,  like  its  modem  Carman  descendant,  became 
subdivided  into  a  right  and  left ;  the  right  maint4uning  the  pure 
idealism  of  their  teachers,  the  left  transmuting  it  into— or  de- 
riving horn  its  relation  to  the  phenomenal  world— certain  atomistic 
or  materialist  theories.  Granting  the  truth  of  this  hypotiiesis, 
the  Eleatic  School  becomes  the  progenitor,  not  only  of  the  idealism 
of  Hellenic  philosophy,  but  also  of  its  concrete  and  materialistic 
systems. 

But  the  school  of  Elea  is  equally  remarkable  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole  course  of  ItaUan  philosophy.  The  characteristics  and 
tendendee  of  Italian  speculation  have  retain^  for  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  the  impulse  originally  imparted  to  them  by 
the  Elean  thinkers.  A  recent  writer  (Giuseppe  Buroni  *  Dell' 
Essere  e  del  Conaaeere,  studiisu  Parmenide PUUone  e  Eo8mini*)y  who 
has  made  it  his  object  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  specu- 
lations of  Parmenides  and  those  of  Hegel,  terms  the  main  principle 
of  the  former — ^the  identity  of  thought  and  existence — '  U  prvndpio 
aplendido  e  supreme  dell*  cmtica  e  rmavaJUasqfia  itaUca,*  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  this  is  an  exaggeration,  llie  modem  sdiool  of 
Italian  secular  philosophy,  together  with  the  q>eculations  of  its 
mediaeval  theologians,  is  indissolubly  united  to  ihe  teaching  of 
the  Eleatics.  The  identity  of  thought  and  being,  whatever  its 
value  philosophically  or  otherwise,  may  be  said  to  be  the  primary 
article  in  the  creed  of  Italian  thinkers — the  animating  principle  of 
all  her  highest  thought.  With  the  possible  exception  of  England — 
insular  in  this  as  in  other  respects — no  European  country  has  kept 
its  philosophic  speculation  within  the  same  general  lines  so  persis- 
tently  as  Italy.      Whatever  its  occasional  deflections  from  the 
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straight'  path  of  idealism — caused  mostly,  by  foreign  influenoes — 
Italy  has  never  been  quite  devoid  of  h^  own  native  product  of 
transcendentalism;  and  for  the  most  part  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elea,  Nola,  Naples — ^towns  on  or  adjoining  the  old  seaboard  of 
Magna  GrsBcia — have  furnished  the  larger  contingent  of  such 
idealist  thinkers.  It  is  possible  that  this  evolution  of  ontology 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  connection  of  Italian  thought  with  the  theo- 
logical metaphysics  and  conclusions  of  the  papacy;  but  inasmuch 
as  Italian  thinkers  have  never  been  wanting  in  independence^  and 
their  idealism  is  just  as  oft^i  employed  in  the  interests  of  Skepti- 
cism as  of  Eomanist  dogma,  this  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to 
detail  the  whole  course  of  Italian  idealism,  from  its  first  origin  in 
the  schools  of  Elea  to  tiie  Hegelianism  now  dominant  in  all  the 
Italian  universities ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
schoolmen  of  Italian  origin — e,g.  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas — ^were  men  whose  doctrines  were  not  only  leavened 
by  but  based  upon  ontological  conclusions.  The  selfsame  tenden- 
cies are  markedly  conspicuous  in  the  free-thinking  speculations  of 
Giordano  Bruno  and  the  school  of  idealists  with  which  he  is  allied. 
Bruno  is  besides  a  native  of  Nola,  and  on  this  ground  claims  the 
Eleatios  as  his  own  predecessors  and  fellow  countrymen.  His  bio- 
grapher, M.  Bartholmess  ('  Jordano  Bruno,'  ii.  p.  310),  tells  us  that, 
'  every  time  he  mentions  the  Eleatic  School,  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
national  pride.'  Bat  Bruno  is  only  one  of  an  illustrious  band  of 
Italian  free-thinkers,  who,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  were 
natives  of  the  territoiy  surrounding  Elea,  Naples,  <fec.  Connected 
with  the  same  district,  of  which  it  might  be  said,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  remarked  of  Elea,  that '  it  was  capable  of  producing  great 
men/  are  the  names  of  Yaldez,  Yanini,  Telesius,  Campanella,  and 
Ochino — all  thinkers  in  whom  idealism,  whether  philosophical, 
religious,  or  both,  is  abundantly  traceable. 

Another  ofishoot,  at  least  indirectly,  of  Mean  idealism  is  found 
in  the  School  of  Platonists  which  flourished  at  Florence  during  the 
15th  century.  The  speculations  of  Plethon,  Eicinus,  Picus  Miran- 
dula,  Patrizzi,  though  not  immediately  affiliated  to  the  Eleatics, 
belong  to  the  later  developments  of  Hellenic  transcendentahsm, 
the  original  ancestor  of  which  is  unquestionably  Parmenides  of 
Elea.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  last  appearance  in  Italian 
philosophy  of  the  same  idealism  :  to  quote  the  historian  of  Italian 
philosophy  (L.  Feni,  Esaai  8ur  VUiatoire  de  la  PhUosophie  en 
Italie,  vol.  i.  p.  vi.),  *  Uiddal,  qui  brilla  jadis  d'un  si  grand  ^lat 
dans  le  Platonisme  de  Ficin,  de  L^n  THebreu,  de  Pic  de  la 
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MirandolA  et  de  Francois  Patrizziy  a  reparu,  apr^  une  disparition 
plus  que  s^ulaire'  (this  may  be  doubted),  'dans  les  Merits  de 
Bosmini,  de  Gioberti,  et  de  Mamiani,  pour  d^velopper,  oette  fois, 
dans  resprit  de  Tltalie,  non  le  sentiment  du  beau  et  les  instincts 
esth^tiques,  mais  la  conscience  du  droit,  et  le  d^sir  r^fl^chi  de  la 
justice.' 

In  these  words  we  have  a  succinct  description  of  the  present 
position  of  idealism  in  Italy,  and  the  latest  service  which  the 
thought-tendencies  generated  in  Elea  500  B.C.  have  rendered  to 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Ontological  speculation,  it  need  not  be 
said,  is  capable  of  assuming  many  aspects,  and  of  subserving  various 
and  even  conflicting  interests.  In  the  course  of  Italian  Thought- 
evolution  we  find  it  sometimes  employed  as  a  weapon  of  eoclesias- 
ticism  to  suppress  freedom  of  thought,  or  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
found  harsh  and  unsustainable  dogmas.  It  is  therefore  satis&c- 
tory  to  find  that  at  present  the  teachings  and  thought-impulses  of 
ancient  Elea  are  in  harmony  with  free  speculation,  and  with  the 
growth  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  their  native  land.  After 
centuries  of  struggle,  bloodshed  and  suffering,  Italy  has  arrived 
at  the  standpoint  of  philosophical  liberty  which  Parmenides  legis- 
lated for  Elea  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago.  She  has 
allied  idealism  and  introspective  speculation  with  the  mental  liberty, 
which,  when  unhampered,  these  are  calculated  to  produce.  She 
has  united — ^it  may  be  hoped  indissolubly — ^the  speculations  and 
political  energies  of  her  most  ancient  thinkers  with  her  own  most 
pressing  needs  as  a  modem  European  state — with  free  institutions, 
popular  aspirations,  and  general  progressive  enlightenment.  It  is 
this  remarkable  denotbement  whidi  gives  to  the  history  of  Italian 
idealism,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  present  day,  the  peculiar  if  not 
unique  character  of  being  a  kind  of  philosophical  romance. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

(Page  198.) 
On  8ome  aspects  of  the  character  ani  Ufe  of  Sokrates, 

The  estimate  here  advanced  of  the  moral  purity  of  Sokrates 
was  arrived  at  after  a  fall  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  whole 
qnestion.  Indeed,  a  substantial  agreement  on  the  point  seems  now 
to  have  been  attained  by  all  the  historians  of  Greek  philosophy, 
which  might  be  described  as  consisting  of  partly  the  verdict  of 
'  not-proven/  partly  the  conclusion  of '  not  probable/  The  evidence 
adduced  for  the  opposite  conclusion  is  resolvable,  (1)  into  an  affec- 
tation of.  eccentricity  not  uncommon  to  independent  thinkers. 
That  Sokrates  was  apt  to  conceive  himself  and  his  mission  under 
grotesquely  humorous  aspects  is  evidenced  by  his  ironical  pro- 
fession of  being  a  gadfly,  a  torpedo  flsh,  a  hundred-headed  Typhon, 
a  professor,  like  his  mother,  of  ike  maieutic  art.  Judging  from  these 
examples,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  symbolically  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  kind  of  aged  Cupid,  or  mediator  between  the  sexes. 
Such  a  profession,  casually  made,  might  easily  have  been  strained 
from  its  innocent  to  its  degrading  aspect,  or,  intended  as  it  was 
metaphorically,  might  have  been  taken  literally  by  such  practical- 
minded  hearers  as  Xenophon.  Add  to  this  that  Sokrates  was  often 
<leBcribed  by  personal  friends  as  an  eccentric,  though  his  eccentri- 
cities are  avowedly  in  the  direction  of  asceticism  and  endurance ;  but 
it  is  quite  conceivable  how  extravagant  metaphor,  arising  from  the 
contempt  of  an  independent  thinker  for  mere  conventional  opinions, 
might  give  rise  to  imputations  of  immoral  conduct,  which  were  far 
frt>m  being  based  on  &ct.  (2)  The  possibility  of  a  perverted  infers 
ence  from  his  teaching  is  further  shown  by  his  doctrine  of  Eros. 
Most  writers  agree  that  the  Platonic  Symposium  is,  of  all  Plato's 
writings,  the  most  likely  to  have  originated  the  charge  of  Sokrates' 
participation  in  the  national  sin  of  Greece.  But  the  Symposium, 
with  its  doctrine  of  Eros,  probably  represents  the  mature  and  extreme 
stage  of  its  author's  constructive  idealism.  Every  student  of  Plato 
knows  how  zealously  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  master  the  partici- 
pator of  his  transcendental  opinions,  even  when  these  had  assumed  a 
trenchantly  dogmatic  aspect  wholly  incpnsistent  with  the  Sokratic 
standpoint  of  Nescience.  Thus  in  the  Symposium  he  tries  to 
implicate  him  with  his  own  conception  of  Eros,  as  an  unappeasable 
yearning  for  unattainable  fruition  in  every  sphere  of  human 
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desire.  No  donbt  to  Plato,  in  the  very  dimaz  of  his  idealistic 
evolution,  the  doctrine  of  Eros  assumed  a  somewhat  wild  and  ex- 
travagant form.  To  his  vivid  imagination,  his  emotional  sensi- 
bility, and  intensely  ardent  temperament,  no  satiety  was  con- 
ceivable to  any  human  appetite,  whether  grossly  sensual  or  sublimely 
ideaL  There  was  always  a  beyond,  conceivable  in  imagination, 
however  impossible  of  actual  achievement.  This  was  probably 
the  principle  that  served  to  veil  from  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks  the  extravagances  and  loathsome  excesses  to  which,  on  the 
side  of  the  baser  passions,  it  was  liable,  l^t  Sokrates  accepted 
the  principle  of  Eros  as  unappeasable  desire  must  be  admitted. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  allied  with,  and  in  part  founded  upon,  the 
conscious  defect  which  he  called  his  Nescience;  on  the  other,  it 
served  aa  a  poetic  presentation  of  his  desires  for  absolute  truth, 
beauty,  virtue;  but  he  limited  its  scope  and  operation  to  these 
spiritual  and  intellectual  yearnings.  Now  we  can  readily  perceive 
how  the  larger  and  more  ordinary  conceptions  of  Eros  may  have 
induced  a  misconception  of  his  language  on  the  point,  which  was 
capable  of  increase  both  by  his  general  habit  of  illustrating  ab- 
stractions by  concrete  examples,  and  by  his  special  propensity  for 
ironically  describing  his  intellectual  passion  for  £Eur  virtuous 
minds  in  the  terms  of  corporeal  affection.  It  6hould  perhaps  be 
added,  as  to  this  and  other  subject-matters  on  which  there  is  some 
danger  of  misconceiving  Plato's  ideal  and  symbolical  language, 
that  Xenophon  is  a  more  trustworthy  exponent  of  Sokrates  than 
Plato.  But  on  this  point  of  his  purity  of  life  the  testimony  of 
the  '  Memorabilia '  is  complete  and  unexceptionable. 

(3)  But  the  most  decisive  among  the  indirect  arguments  against 
the  alleged  immorality  of  Sokrates  arises  from  its  incompatibility 
with  his  mission.  Above  aught  else,  Sokrates  was  a  teacher  of 
self-renunciation,  both  mental  and  physical.  He  was  a  philosophic 
John  the  Baptist,  preaching  self-mortdfication  and  practising  it — ^if 
not  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  upon  some  approach  to  that  spare 
diet.  Physical  self-renunciation  was  the  necessary  counterpart 
and  complement  of  the  philosophical  Nescience,  the  intellectual 
humility  which  he  constantly  advocated.  That  his  mission 
achieved  a  measure  of  success  is  in  part  proved  by  his  martyrdom. 
But  this  fact  is  fatal  to  any  reliable  imputation  on  his  moral  con- 
duct. Such  a  flagrant  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  a  preacher  of 
asceticism  would  neither  have  been  unnoticed  nor  unreprehended 
by  his  critics.  Indeed,  men  are  unusually  keen-sighted  in  detect- 
ing, and  full-voiced  in  condemning,  the  aberrations  or  shortcomings 
of  ethical  missionaries,  and  the  history  of  their  prominent  teachers 
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and  political  leaders  shows  that  the  Greeks  were  especially  sensi- 
tive  to  imputations  of  private  conduct  inconsistent  with  their 
public  professions.  Nor  was  it  only  on  the  subject  of  self-mortifi- 
cation  that  his  alleged  immorality  conflicted  with  the  teaching  of 
Sokrates.  All  his  energies,  tendencies,  and  predilections  were 
distinctly  intellectuaL  The  aim  of  his  teaching  was  to  mould  and 
fashion  fair  virtuous  minds.  Physical  manly  beauty,  however 
much  he  might,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
have  valued  it^  was  without  corresponding  quaUties  a  shrine  with- 
out a  deity,  a  body  without  a  souL  But  this  stress  on  intellectual- 
ism  and  ethical  excellence  renders  the  vices  attributed  to  him 
absolutely  inconceivable,  except  on  an  hypothesis  that  would  make 
the  '  wisest  of  the  Greeks '  ihe  most  hypocritical  and  self-peijured 
among  the  sons  of  men.  Add  to  this  his  severe  habit  of  self- 
enquiry,  his  vivid  realization  of  conscience  until  it  assumed  the 
form  of  an  attendant  dcnmon  whose  prohibitions  were  for  him 
inviolable  and  divine,  and  the  improbability  of  his  assumed  guilt 
reaches  a  climax  difficult  to  overstate. 

Turning  to  the  direct  arguments  on  the  point,  we  are  met  by 
the  remarkable  feet  that  these  accusations  were  not  made  during 
his  lifetime,  and  formed  no  part  of  his  indictment  before  the 
Dikastery.  Now,  on  tiie  assumption  that  there  existed  some 
ground  for  the  charge,  or  even  that  a  scandalous  rumour  of  his 
guilt  was  widely  prevalent,  such  an  omission  is  quite  inconceivable. 
The  accusation  of  corrupiing  the  Athenian  youth  seems  to  have 
dung  to  him  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Aristophanes  adduces 
it  in  the '  Clouds '  just  as  pointedly  as  Meletos  and  Anytos  before  the 
Dikasts.  But  in  both  cases  there  is  no  attempt  to  corroborate  the 
charge  by  any  immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  Sokrates.  Aristo- 
phanes, as  Zeller  has  pointed  out,  would  have  only  been  too  eager  to 
avaO  himself  of  an  accusation  which,  while  it  brought  to  a  practical 
issue  the  ill-effects  of  Sokratic  ratiocination,  was  peculiarly  in 
harmony  with  his  own  broad  comedy,  while  the  indictment  of 
Meletos  and  his  fellow  plaintiflH  would  have  derived  untold 
strength  had  they  been  able  to  substantiate  his  immoral  teaching 
by  his  own  inmioral  conduct. 

So  £Etr,  indeed,  is  Aristophanes  from  being  aware  of  any  laxity 
in  the  life  of  Sokrates,  that  he  tries  to  turn  to  ridicule  his  conti- 
nence, his  power  of  physical  endurance,  and  his  mental  serenity. 
This  is  how  the  'Clouds'  represent  to  Strepsiades  the  aims  of  the 
Sokratic  teaching :  '  How  blessed  among  Athenians  and  Greeks 
will  you  be,  if  you  have  a  good  memory  and  much  sophistical 
wisdom,  and  endurance  dwdl  in  your  soul;  if  you  are  never 
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tired  whether  by  standing  or  walking ;  if  you  do  not  BUjQer  much 
by  oold,  nor  are  eager  to  break  your  fast,  and  keep  away  from  wine 
and  gymnastics,  and  the  other  follies ;  and,  as  becomes  a  clever 
man,  consider  this  the  beet — to  triumph  by  deeds  and  words,  and 
by  contending -with  your  tongue'  (*Nubee,*  413-419).  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  exposition  of  Sokratic  wisdom,  it  certainly 
does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  self-indulgent  teacher,  nor  one  who 
was  accustomed  to  pander  to  the  most  depraved  passions  of  his 
nation.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  pity  the  straits  to  which 
Aristophanes  was  reduced  when  he  was  compelled  to  devise  or 
assign  ludicrous  aspects  to  the  virtues  of  Sokrates,  instead  of  dis- 
covering some  ethical  deficiency  on  which  to  base  his  buffoonery. 
Moreover,  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  is  of  peculiar  value,  in- 
asmuch as  it  covers  the  earlier  life  of  Sokrates,  just  as  the  accu- 
sation of  Meletos  and  Anytos  comprehend  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  the  alleged  immorality  of 
Sokrates  was  a  characteristic  of  his  youthful  ^ears,  but  their 
opinion  seems  sufficiently  rebutted  by  the  presentation  of  him 
given  in  the  ^  Clouds.'  The  impossibility  of  Aristophanes  being 
aware  of  anything  detrimental  to  his  moral  purity  is  only  equalled 
by  the  further  impossibility  that  knowing,  he  should  have  forborne 
to  make  use  of  it.  The  testimony  thus  adduced  on  the  part  of  an 
unwilling  witness  is  confirmed  by  the  Platonic  '  Apology,'  and  the 
'Memorabilia'  of  Xenophon,  and  it  is  on  these,  the  only  contempo- 
rary authorities  on  the  question,  that  its  dedsion  must  ultimately 
rest. 

Since  this  work  was  sent  to  press  the  author  has  had  opportu- 
nities of  reading  some  recent  researches  on  the  perennial  theme 
of  Sokrates,  his  life,  teaching,  and  death,  but  they  have  only 
served  to  confirm  the  conclusions  he  had  already  come  to  on  the 
subject.  Among  recent  contributions  to  the  subject  may  be 
mentioned  Signor  Bonghi's  paper  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (July 
15,  1880),  entitled  'Socrate  nella  difesa  scrittane  da  Platone.' 
Although  this  article  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Platonic  *  Apology,'  it  incidentally  reopens  several  questions  which 
it  might  be  feared  English  scholars  have  regarded  as  finally  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Grote's  estimate  of  Sokrates.  Signor  Bonghi  lays 
some  stress  on  what,  though  generally  acknowledged  by  critics,  is 
not  sufficiently  insisted  on,  viz.  the  remarkable  agreement  be- 
tween the  *  Clouds'  and  the  Platonic  'Apology'  as  to  the  place 
which  Sokrates  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
though  he  shares  the  opinion  of  most  modem  scholars  that  the 
*  Apology  '  of  Plato  must  not  be  accepted  as  the  actual  defence  made 
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by  Sokrates.  What  Plato  did,  he  says,  was  not  to  alter,  change, 
or  vary  the  substance  of  the  real  '  Apologia,'  but  to  recast  it, 
possibly  in  some  slight  measiu^  rearranging  its  subject-matters 
and  clothing  its  sentiments  in  his  own  poetic  diction.  Touching 
the  purely  legal  aspect  of  Sokrates's  condemnation,  Signer  Bonghi 
confesses  his  inability  to  perceive  the  precise  mode  of  his  contra- 
vention of  the  la^of  Athens,  unless  it  were  his  declaration  of  the 
divine  origin  of  his  daimoriy  which  was  held  equivalent  to  the 
erection  of  a  private  shrine  entirely  independent  of  and  unrelated 
to  the  national  deities.  This  is  indeed  the  best  solution  of  the 
question,  and  it  does  not  seem  much  weakened  by  what  is  equally 
true,  that  men  like  Euthyphron  and  Xenophon,  although  knowing 
the  relation  of  Sokrates  to  his  dainion,  still  professed  themselves 
unable  to  determine  how  he  had  violated  the  laws.  A  moot  point 
of  Sokratic  enquiry  has  always  been  the  possible  effect  as  a  contri- 
butoiy  cause  of  the  death  of  Sokrates,  the  demokratic  reaction 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  This  opens  up  a  large 
question  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  here.  Signer 
Bonghi  lays  some  stress  on  these  political  con-causes,  more  than,  as 
it  seems  to  the  author,  they  are  able  to  bear.  The  chief  objection 
against  any  undue  weight  on  the  political  conditions  of  the  time,  is 
found  in  the  &ct  that  they  are  unnecessary  as  a  reason  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Sokrates.  The  cause  which  appeared  suf&cient  to  Plato 
and  to  Sokrates  ought  to  suffice  us,  and  that  was  none  other  than  the 
relentless  application  of  his  elenchus,  combined  with  the  divine 
character  he  attributed  to  his  daimon.  Signer  Bonghi  is  inclined 
to  credit  the  tradition  of  the  penitence  of  the  Ath^iians  for  the 
death  of  their  great  mentor,  and  the  unhappy  fates  which,  according 
to  some  writers,  befel  his  accusers.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  most 
persons  would  readily  accept  the  tradition,  which  is  indeed  by  no 
means  utterly  devoid  of  probability ;  but,  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  little  direct  evidence  for  such  an  opinion. 
Signer  Bonghi  does  not  contribute  any  new  materials  towards  the 
decision  of  the  question.  His  chief  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  was  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the  Athenian  mind  being  (1)  a 
passage  in  Isokrates  (*  De  Permut.'  §  19),  which,  without  naming 
Sokrates,  mentions  an  angry  and  baseless  decision  of  the  Athenians 
for  which  they  were  afterwards  eager  to  atone  by  persecuting  its 
originators;  (2)  the  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  the  con- 
demnation of  Sokrates  was  secured ;  and  (3)  the  statue  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  which  the  Athenians  subsequently  erected 
to  his  memory.  On  Grote*s  decision  of  the  point  Signer  Bonghi 
quotes  with  approval  the  judgment  of  Herman  (*  De  Soemtis  accusa- 
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toribus/  p.  8)  :  '  Scilicet  Grotius  id,  in  quo  Diodorua,  Plutarchus, 
Diogenes  Laertias,  Themistius,  AognstinaSy  Soidas  consentinnt, 
quia  auctore  careat,  credere  recosat,  nos  sibi  anctori  credere  ytdt, 
Athenienses  non  poenituisse.' 
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(Page  349.) 

On  the  chronological  succession  of  the  later  Greek  Skeptics,  extracted 
from  the  ^  De  philosophorum  Scepticorum  successionihus'  of 
Dr,  P.  Leamder  Haas. 

I.  Tabella  Philosophobum  ScBPncoRUM  EX  Tbmpobum  Ratione 

COMPOSITA. 

I.  ScEFnci  Antiquiores. 

B.C. 

Pyrrho 365-265 

Fyrrbonis  discipoli :  Enrylocbos,  Philo  Atbeniensis,  Hecatseus 

Abderitee,  Timon  Pbliasias,  Naasiphanes,  Teius. 

Timon  Pbliasius 325-235 

Timonis  disdpuli :  Dioscurides  Cyprius,  Nicolochus  Rhodius, 

Eupbranor  Seleucins,  Praylus  Trojanus,  Xantiius,  Timonis 

fiUus. 
Pyrrboniomm  com  Academids  post  Aroesilai  obitom  oon- 

junctio* 
Eupbranor  Seleucius     ........  235 

Eodem  fortasse  tempore  fuerunt  Numenius,  Mnaseas,  Pbilo- 

melus. 

Enbulus  Alexandrinus 150 

Ptolemseus  Oyremeus 150-120 

Sarpedon. 

Heraclides  Tarentinus 120-90 

uEnesidemus  Cnossius 90-60 

Post  ^nesidemum  defedt  sucoessio. 

II.  ScEPTici  Becentiorbs. 

A.D. 

Zeuxippus  Politanus 70 

Zeuxis  Tarentinus 70-95 

Agrippa,  reoentiorum  Scepticorum  parens. 

Antiocbus  Laodicenus 95-120 

Antiocbo  sequalis  Apellas. 
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A.D. 

Theodas  Laodicenus 105-135 

Menodotos  Nioomediensis     ......    120-150 

In  eandem  incidifc  cetatem  Theodoeius  Tripolitanus. 

Herodotus  Tarsensis 156-180 

Sextns  Empiricos 180-210 

Satuminus  Oyihenas 210-240 

Dionysii  Mgienaa  setas  ignota  est. 

(The  age  of  Favorinus,  whose  works  are  supposed  on  good 
grounds  to  have  been  the  sources  whence  Diogenes 
Laertius  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  Skeptics,  is  very 
doubtfuL  Dr.  Haas  places  him  after  a.d  150.  See  his 
work,  p.  87  note.) 


II.  Index  illorum  Scepticorum  quos  Libros  scripsisse  constat 

VEL  IPSIS  LiBRORUM  TiTULIS  SERVATIS  TEL  ALUS   SCRIPTORUM 
ANTIQUORUM  TeSTIHONIIS. 

I.  Scepticorum  antiquiorum. 

Pyrrho  nihil  scripti  reliquit. 

HecatflBUS  :  Ucpl  *Yir€pPopiiav — klywrruiKa  {irtpl  ti}s  twv  AtywmW 

^iXocro^ui^) — wtpit  Tijs  irot^€a>s  ^Ofuljpov  kou  *H<rio8av  (?) 
Naasiphanes. 
Timon  :     S^XXoc     {lofifioi  ?) — HvOtav — IvSaXfiot — ircpl   aMr^i^o-ecuv — 

irpos  Tovs  ^iwocovs — ir^  'ApjcccriXoov  Scmtfov — iroii^fiara  icat  hrtf 

— satjri — ^triginta  comcedise — sexaginta  trag<Bdi». 
Numenius,  Mnaseas,  Philomelus. 
Ptolemseus. 
Heradides  :  Jl€pl  ttJs  ^/iTrccpoc^s  oipc<r€ft>« — Commentarii  in  omnes 

Hippocratis  libros. 
Ainesidemus  :  TLvj^pwvtlwv  Xoywv  ^»crcS— Kara  coijUa^ — ir^t  f»r"7- 

Cassius. 

II.  Scepticorum  recentiorum. 

2^uxis  :   frtpi  &Tr«^v  Xoyo>i/ — Commentarii  in  omnes  Hippocratis 

libros. 
Agrippa. 
Antiochus. 

Apellas :  De  Agrippa. 
Theodas  :  Eurayor/^ — kc^oXciov  (KC^aXata). 
Menodotus :  ScJSiJ/xj)  IvSc^a— adhortatio  ad  artes  discendas  (t). 
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Theodoeius  :  'Y'Trofjanjfmra  eh  to  0cv3a  icc^oXota — icc^oXota  Siccirraca 
— €19  TO  icLp  (t). 

Herodotus. 

Dionyfdus :  Auerveuca. 

Sextus  Empiiicus :  \JIvp^vuu  "YiroTviroHrcw  ^  <rK€7m#ca  vTrofjonqfjuara 
— IIpo9  rois  fiaJOrffiaTucovs  dvrtpj^ucoi — ra  ifnrtipucd  xnTOfitn^fJuaTa 
— TTcpl  t/o/X^s — TTcpl  T^?  (nccTTTticT?  dyuTy^s — Ta  larpucd  vTrofjaojfuiTa, 
Of  these  works  of  Sextus  only  the  first  two  are  extant.] 


END    OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 
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